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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


-♦♦■ 


p.  4, 1.  8,  for  "  with  "  read  "  in  " 

p.  7,1.  4,  after  "  and  "  insert  "  for  us  " 

p.  14,  note  2,  for  "grown  "read  "shrank  up' 

p.  17,  side-note,  for  "  southern  "  read  "  eastern 

p.  37, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Motica''  read  "  Motyca  " 

P*  35  f  note.    See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i. 

p.  41, 1.  15,  for  '*  house  "  read  ** church  " 

p.  43,  note  3,  for  "appear"  read  "  appears  " 

p.  46, 1.  3,  for  "  homeward "  read  "  honoured" 

p.  66, 1.  5  from  bottom.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have,  either  here  or  at  p.  80, 
brought  out  so  clearly  as  I  ought  that  at  Akragas  there  was  an  akropolis 
within  an  akropolis.  The  original  city,  the  present  Girgenti,  became  the 
akropolis  of  the  enlarged  city.  But  there  is  a  distinct  akropolis  within  this, 
namely  the  height  once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Zeus  Atabyrios,  and  now 
by  the  church  of  Saint  Gerlandus.  This  must  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the 
original  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  its  wall  which  Phalaris  had  to  build. 

P*  73)  !•  8  from  bottom.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  strange  story 
preserved  by  Athdnaios  (xiii.  78),  according  to  which  ApoUdn  (as  in  the  case 
of  Croesus  in  Herodotus,  i.91)  procured  for  Phalaris  an  extension  of  life  (perhaps 
for  two  years)  on  account  of  his  mercy  to  Charitdn  and  Melanippos  ;  9i6  itai 
6  *A.'w6\Xoji¥  ^$(h  iirl  rohrois  dyafioXf^v  tov  Bav&rov  T9)  ^aXSiptJk  Ixapiaaro.  So 
Souidas  in  &.va^okfi  (see  also  both  him  and  Hdsychios  in  ^Xapis) ;  Al\ia»6i' 
Aortas  9i  Koi  Zc^  vaHlp  dvafiokilv  Baydrov  iiffrj<f>l(TavTo  ^akdptit  inj  Svo  &y$*  Sfv 
^fiSpas  Xaplrcjvi  leal  MtXavinwqf  vpofftfyix^-  ^  clo  ^^ot  understand  this  last,  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  like  it  in  ^^lian  as  we  have  him,  though  both  he 
and  Athdnaios  quote  the  Pythian  oracle  in  praise  of  the  pair. 

p.  80,  note,  for  **  Citta  "  read  ."  Cittk  " 

p.  loi,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for  "  Milytids  "  read  "  Mylfitids  " 

p.  104,  side-note,  dele  '*  B.o.  55  " 

p.  lao,  1.  I  a,  for  "  south-west "  read  **  south-east " 

p.  I  a  a,  1.  6  from  bottom.  Or  did  the  priesthood  anyhow  pass  to  the  second 
son  t  Of  the  four  sons  of  Deinoniends  the  eldest  is  called  from  the  city,  the 
second  from  the  ancestral  rites,  'Uponf  from  Upd  (see  p.  333).  In  the  names 
of  the  other  two  brothers  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 

P»  1 27, 1.  3  from  bottom,  dele  **  all " 

p.  144, 1.  1 1.  So  I  understand  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Olympic  ode,  as  it  stands  in  Boeckh,  ii.  58  ;  xai  airrbs  82  6  Biiptuv  7i)y  UoXvUkov 
TOV  iJ^^k^ov  'Upcayos  iyrffji€  ^tryaW/xs,  icaOa  iprjcrt  Ti/iatos.  He  mentions  that 
some  manuscripts  give  her  a  name  Uokv^ivrfy  which  seems  made  out  of  the 
name  of  her  father.     But  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Scholia  by  Abel  (Berlin, 
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1 891),  i.  106,  the  reading  is  quite  different ;  leal  ah-ds  6  S^poji^  r^v  IIoAvfi^Aov 
d9€k(pijv  Koi  'Upojyos  iyrjn*,  icaBa  (prjat  Tifuuos.  This  is  anothi^r  story ;  but  AM 
quotes  manuscripts  as  reading  6  B^pcuv  r^v  no\v(^Kov  dJkkip^v  tcai  'Upofvos 
iyrjIK  Ovyaripa,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  anything.  I  believe  all  these 
diversities  are  matter  of  pleasant  amusement  to  editors  ;  but  they  are  serious 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  facts,  even  on  small  points. 

p.  150, 1.  9.  His  real  name  was  "Mamercus,"  not  ^^Mamertinus":  see 
p.  507.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  looking  in  Proklos,  if  Mr.  Bury  had 
not  sent  me  to  him. 

p.  15a,  1. 18.  Refer  to  Pausanias,  iii.  19. 1 1,  and  in  note  2  for  ^*  352  "  read  *^  552  " 

p.  1 56,  note  4,  for  irovrqf  read  v6vt^. 

p.  157,1.  4  from  bottom.  "Eleia**  is  hardly  a  proper  Greek  form.  The 
true  name  on  the  coins  is  TEAH,  most  likely  for  FEAH,  as  in  the  Latin 
forms. 

p.  174, 1.  10,  for  "  seems  "  read  "  seem  " 

p.  184, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  *'  father-in-law  "  read  *'  son-in-law  " 

p.  203,  L  8,  after  "  Imperator^*  add  "and  Pater  Patria,**  Compare  the 
last  cases  of  King  Henry  of  Saxony  and  his  son  Otto  the  Great,  not  yet 
crowned  Emperor,  Widukind,  i.  39,  iii.  49.     Henry  is  also  "  rerum  dominus." 

p.  211,  1.  6.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  account  of  the 
Greek  temples  at  Carthage  with  what  Dioddros  says  later  (xiv.  77)  about 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  at  Carthage  in  B.C.  396.  It 
is  there  spoken  of  as  something  quite  new  at  that  time.  The  foreign  rites 
may  have  been  disused  and  forgotten  between  the  two  times. 

p.  231,  note  2.  Is  it  possible  that  the  confusion  is  not  between  Geldn  and 
ThSrdn,  but  between  Geldn  and  Gellias  ?  See  below,  p.  393.  Gellias  had  a 
KoXvfifiriOpa ;  but  it  was  for  holding  wine. 

p.  242,  note  3,  for  "  Flack  "  read  "  Flach  " 

p.  246, 1.  2  from  bottom.  This  action  of  Themistoklds  is  taken  for  granted 
by  H.  NisAfn,  Der  Ausbruch  des  peloponnesischen  Krieges  in  Sybefs 
Historische  Zeitschrift,  1889,  P*  39^* 

p.  249, 1.  5,  dele  comma  after  "  first " 

p.  260,  side-note,  before  **  story  of  Skopas  **  insert  "  his  epinikian  odes  ** 

p.  274,  note  4,  for  "  where  "  read  "  while" 

p.  278,  side-note,  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  283,  note  4.  I  meant  a  Sikel  element  really  drawn  from  Sikel  traditions, 
not  such  a  Sikel  element  in  Greek  comedy  as  that  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  284, 1.  6  from  bottom.  Some  certainly,  if  I  am  right  in  the  guess  which 
I  ventured  in  p.  418 ;  but  nothing  like  so  much  as  we  get  from  Aristophanes. 

p.  322,  note  2,  for  KaroiKiaOivras  read  KaroiKiaBlvrts. 

p.  349.  On  the  senate  of  a  thousand,  see  Appendix  IX,  XXVIII,  pp.  490, 56 1. 

p.  352, 1.  8,  for  "  there  is  no  choice  "  read  "  the  only  choice  is  " 

P*  39 ^»  note.  We  get  the  same  saying,  with  a  change  of  place  and  person, 
in  Plutarch,  de  Cupid.  Divit. ;  row  ii\v  ohv  *VoUow  6  ^rpatuviKOi  M<rKan//€w 
tls  voXtrrcAcioy,  ot/codofifiy  fji^y  on  dBavarovs  Kiycuv,  ^ojyfiv  H  dis  dKiyoxpoviow. 

p.  399,  note  I.  The  fame  of  the  Sicilian  swine  was  of  old  standing.  Athen. 
xii.  57;    KXvTos  6  ' ApurrorfKiKbs  iy  rots  W€pi  MiKi^rov  noKvKpdrtf  ipijal  rbv 
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'Xaixlav  Tupaww  Ifth  rpwpfis  rd.  wayTax60€v  <niv&yfiyf  Kwas  ftiv  1^  *Hv€ipov, 
atyas  Si  l«  :Eiei&poVf  lie  bi  MiX-ffTov  vpSfiara,  Is  5*  ix  :SiK(Klas, 

p.  410, 1.  6.  These  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  (1890).  There  is  a 
short  account  of  them  by  Professor  Salinas  in  the  Atti  della  Reale  Aocademia 
del  Lincei  (Notizie  degli  Scavi),  1888,  p.  601.  But  there  is  no  ground-plan 
showing  their  position  on  the  hill ;  so  I  am  unhappily  unable  to  show  them  in 
my  own  plan  of  Selinous. 

p.  417, 1.  15.     There  is  another  place  in  Euripidds  that  I  ought  to  have 

referred  to,  namely  PhoenisssB,  202,  where  the  chorus  of  Phoenician  maidens 

are  made  to  say ; 

Ti^ptor  olUfta  Kiwova'  Ifiay 
AxpoOivta  Ao^iq. 
^oivlaaas  &vd  vdaov 


*\6viov  jcard  w6vrov  lA<i* 
rq,  vKaiaaaa  irfptpp&rcau 
{rrlp  ixapmaTOJif  irc&W 
'S.iKtXia's  Ztipvpov  wocus 
Iwtvaayros, 


I  am  told,  while  in  the  act  of  correcting  these  corrections,  that  the  very  last 
thing  guessed  at  is  that  the  chorus  came,  not  from  Old  Phcenicia  but  from 
Sicily,  ^oiviffaas  d«-d  vAaov.  I  sihould  find  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
Ivpiov  otbfM  can  mean  anything  in  Sicily,  or  that  anybody  would  call  Sicily 
a  Phoenician  island.  Least  of  all  would  Euripidds  or  anybody  in  his  time, 
when  the  Phoenician  side  of  Sicily  was  certainly  not  that  which  was  prominent 
in  Athenian  thoughts.  But  the  mention  of  Sicily,  dragged  in  in  this  wonder- 
ful way,  is  one  of  the  many  sig^  how  great  a  place  our  island  just  then  held 
in  the  Athenian  mind.  Some  remarkable  things  will  be  found  in  the  scholia 
and  in  Paley's  commentary  on  the  text.  The  oddest  perhaps  is  that  Si/ecX/a 
does  not  mean  Sicily.  Xtxtkiay  82  (Tvai  fuxpSLv  rijaov  fitra^b  XaXjeidos  teal 
AifKl^os;  ra&rriv  Z\  dxaptrov  €lpvj<r$at^  wapafiaWofxiyijv  t$  fityaXy  vfi<j<^  naX 
voKvKipvq)  XticfKiq.  (cf.  the  St/rcAia  K6<f>os  in  vol.  i.  p.  487,  and  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  also  says;  fan  xai  dWrj  St/ircAta  Kar^  r^v  UtKoirSvvrjaov).  We 
read  also ;  dKiptriara  81  vc 8/a  ol  fi^v  rdL  -noK^Kapira,  ol  Z\  ra  OaKaaaia  vt^la, 
6  iari  rot  Sbcapnaf  &s  vov  ical  &Tpvy(ros  \4y€T€u.  So  Paley  quotes  more  modem 
conmientators  as  taking  the  ijcdpinaTa  «c8/a  to  mean  the  sea  around  Sicily, 
v€f4ppvTa  (see  vol.  i.  p.  457)  being,  one  must  suppose,  taken  as  active. 
Looking  at  the  artificial  way  in  which  the  tragedians  write  and  their  fondness 
for  bringing  in  dark  allusions  to  their  own  times,  I  should  venture  to  para- 
phrase wtpippvra  dK&pm<TTa  vt^a  something  in  this  way ;  **  The  plains  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  now,  in  the  days  of  Eteoklds  and  Polyneikds,  not  cultivated, 
but  which,  by  the  time  Euripides  can  bring  the  story  on  the  Athenian  stage, 
will  have  become  very  firuitfiil  indeed.^'  It  is  just  the  same  notion  as  the 
passage  in  the  Elykl6ps  quoted  in  p.  418. 

The  notable  point  after  all  is  that  Zephyros  or  any  other  wind  should  have 
blown  Sicily  into  a  place  in  a  story  where  it  was  not  the  least  wanted. 
Alkibiad6s  could  have  told  the  reason. 

p.  421, 1.  5  from  bottom.     See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

p.  425, 1.  9  from  bottom.    H.  Nissen,  in  the  article  already  quoted  (p.  393), 
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points  out  the  chronological  confosion  of  Dioddros,  who  places  tho'^e  prepara- 
tions in  439.  according  to  his  reckoning  of  archons,  and  in  446,  according  to  hit 
reckoning  of  consuls.  I  took  the  former  date,  because  the  archons  are  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  the  consuls,  and  because  all  this  is  not  likely  to  have 
happened  before  the  death  of  Ducetius.  But  when  I  come  to  my  third  , 
volume,  I  shall  have  to  consider  whether  Nissen  may  not  be  right  in  suggest- 
ing a  still  later  date.  DiodAros  b  careless  in  these  matters ;  still  it  is  hard  to 
sneer  at  him  as  "  der  Schwachkopf/'  and  to  say  that  he  shuffles  his  dates  like 
a  pack  of  cards.  But  for  the  despised  **  Sciiwachkopf,"  Nissen  would  never 
have  heard  of  "  der  Aufstand  der  Sikeler,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  same  page. 

p.  428, 1.  5  from  bottom,  for  **  must,  like  Thucydides,  have  "  read  **  had, 
Uke  Thucydides." 

p.  431, 1.  5  from  bottom.  It  does  juKt  come  into  one's  head  whether  iElian 
or  the  writer  whom  he  copied  might  by  h/xitpiot  fiaaktvi  have  meant  a  Sikel 
king.  This  view  of  our  Pollis  would  save  some  trouble ;  but  it  would  hardly 
fit  in  with  the  other  descriptions  which  seem  certainly  to  imply  a  Syracusan. 

p.  445, 1.  34.  This  reckoning  of  Plutarch  leaves  out  £pipolai,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  was  not  Tycha  or  Temenites,  as  part  of  the  city.  And  indeed  when 
we  come  to  the  story  of  Marcellus,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  hardly  looked  on 
as  such.  Dionysios  had  fenced  it  in  for  military  reasons,  but  it  was  not  thickly 
inhabited  like  Ortygia  and  Lower  Achradina. 

p.  466,  1.  15  from  bottom.  This  article  of  Souidas,  like  many  others,  is 
copied  from  H^sychios  of  MilStos.  The  remarks  therefore  about  the  forged 
letters  at  the  bottom  of  p.  469  belong  to  H6sychios  and  not  to  Souidas.  Now 
as  nobody  seems  to  place  H^ychios  much  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
while  some,  as  Souidas  himself  (in  'Ho'vx<of),  place  him  as  early  as  that  of 
Anastasius,  this  is  im))ortant  for  the  date  of  the  forgery. 

p.  476,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Elea  "  read  "  Hyele."     See  on  p.  157. 

p.  478,  1.  15.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  this  distinctly  historical 
statement  put  into  the  mouth  of  Geldn  is  at  all  affected  by  the  estimate  which 
we  may  form  of  the  story  of  the  embassy  generally.  It  is  clearly  meant  to  be  a 
narrative  of  factx,  quite  unlike  the  flourishes  about  Agamemn6n  and  Menestheus. 

p.  478, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  ''argument"  read  ''an  argument  '* 

p.  494, 1.  19.  This  combined  citizenship  of  Syracuse  and  ^tna  is  the  more 
to  be  noticed  when  we  see  how  completely  their  native  Gela  had  passed  away 
from  both  Uierdn  and  Chromios  as  conceived  by  their  poet. 

p.  546, 1.  7,  for  "  Maiandros  "  read  "  Maiandrios  ** 

P*  549)  1*  16  ft^ni  Ijottom,  after  "gives "  read  "  Erastos '* 

p.  551, 1.  15  from  bottom,  after  "  war  "  insert  "  of  " 

p.  553, 1.  9  from  bottom.  The  words  are  rd  tk  xfiv<f^ov  k^^K^ovra  r]aXayraiy 
[f]/ify.    Can  this  mean  gold  to  the  amount  of  sixty  talents  of  silver  ? 

p.  56a,  1.  15.  The  story  about  jumping  into  the  crater  and  about  the  shoe 
is  also  told  by  Hdsychius  of  Milotos,  and  is  copied  from  him  by  Souidas ; 
4vc{  82  yrjpcuos  I7CVCT0,  y^icrup  (/>/m^cv  iavruv  §ls  Kparrjpa  wvp6s,  &<rr€  /li) 
^HU^rat  aifTou  rb  aSifui'  koI  odroi^s  dtr^\tTO,  rod  ffayJkOdov  abrov  itcfifwrOlmot 
inrb  rov  vvpot. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   FIUST   A.GE   OP  THE   SICILIAN   GEEEKS. 

B-C.    735-480  ^ 

rilHE  early  days  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  were  Early 
^    a  time  of  remarkable  prosperity.    This  prosperity  they  of  ti^  ^ 
shared  with  the  Greek  settlements  in  other  parts,  both^!;®®^ 

'^        '  colonies. 

with  their  own  neighbours  in  Italy  and  with  the  more 
distant  settlements  in  Asia.  We  are  so  apt  to  concentrate 
our  whole  attention  on  two  or  three  centuries  of  Greek 
history  to  the  neglect  of  those  before  and  after  them,  and 
in  those  chosen  centuries  the  cities  of  old  Greece  are  so 
conspicuously  the  centre  of  the  story,  that  we  find  it 
a  little  hard  to  call  up  the  time  when  it  was  other- 
wise. Yet  beyond  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Mil£tos  in  They  oat- 
Asia  and  Sybaris  in  Italy  stood  in  some  points  before  any  eitieiof  dd 
city  of  Peloponnesos  or  Northern  Greece.    They  could  not  ^"«^« 

^  We  are  still  without  any  continuooB  narratiye,  good  or  bad,  contem- 
porary or  otherwise.  The  books  of  Dioddros  which  dealt  with  these  times 
are  lost  along  with  the  earlier  authorities  on  which  they  were  founded. 
We  haye  therefore  stiU  to  patch  up  eyerything  from  fragments  and  casual 
notices.  But  towards  the  end  of  our  period  we  begin  to  get  casual  notices 
of  much  higher  yalue  than  before.  For  the  expedition  of  Ddrieus  and  for 
the  rise  of  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  at  Syracuse  we  haye  narratiyes  in  the 
fifth  and  seyenth  books  of  Herodotus,  which,  if  not  strictly  continuous  and 
not  strictly  contemporary,  come  much  nearer  to  those  characters  than  any- 
thing that  we  haye  had  hitherto  (see  yol.  i.  p.  455).  Herodotus,  bom 
during  ttie  life-time  of  Hierdn,  might  easily  haye  talked  to  men  who 
remembered  the  rise  of  Hippokratds.  Earlier  too  than  Herodotus,  we  haye 
the  many  references  to  Sicilian  matters  in  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  also 
the  comments  of  his  scholiasts,  whatever  yalue  we  set  upon  them.  See 
yol.  i.  p.  458. 
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TheSike- 
liot  dtiei 
in  the  sixth 
century 
B.0, 


Advui- 
tages  of 
the  colo- 
nial posi- 
tion. 


Power  of 
expaniion. 


rival  Athens  or  Argos  in  traditional  and  religious  honour^ 
but  they  surpassed  them  in  the  more  tangible  results  of 
wide  commerce  and  wide  dominion.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that^  in  the  g^reat  days  of  Miletos  and 
Sybaris^  any  city  of  Greek  Sicily  stood  quite  on  their  level. 
The  highest  greatness  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  belongs  to 
a  time  when  the  greatness  of  Miletos  had  passed  away 
and  when  Sybaris  had  ceased  to  be.  The  Oreek  cities  of 
Sicily  were  imdoubtedly  prosperous  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ ;  but  they  were  &r  more  prosperous  in  the 
fifth.  And  with  the  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities^  the 
time,  not  of  freedom,  not  of  the  truest  prosperity,  but 
of  the  highest  position  in  Hellas  and  the  world,  comes 
later  still.  It  was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Syracuse 
outshone  all  other  European  cities.  And  that  was  a 
time  when  none  of  the  other  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities 
held  the  same  relative  position  in  the  world  which  they 
had  onoe  held.  Syracuse  rose  in  truth  very  largely  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours. 

Many  causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  remarkable 
early  prosperity  of  the  Greek  colonial  cities,  and  of  the 
Sikeliot  cities  among  them.  One  chief  cause  doubtless 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  colonial  cities.  A  colony  of 
the  Greek  fashion  is  likely  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  burst  of 
energy  which,  if  the  site  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
new  settlement  are  favourable,  is  likely  to  carry  it,  for  a 
while  at  least,  to  a  greater  height  of  prosperity  than  its  own 
metropolis  or  than  any  other  of  the  elder  cities.  A  city  of 
old  Greece  was  in  its  own  nature  straitened  by  its  position. 
It  could  not  enlarge  its  borders  or  extend  its  dominion, 
except  at  the  cost  of  other  Greek  cities.  The  colony  had 
a  new  world  opened  to  it.  Planted  almost  of  necessity  in  its 
first  days  as  an  outpost  of  Hellenic  life,  it  could  expand 
itself  almost  at  pleasure,  whether  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
dominion,  among  either  barbarian  friends  or  barbarian 
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objects.     The  g^radual  planting  of  other  colonies  might  ohap.  v. 
bring  it  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece  by 
hemming  it  in  with  Greek  neighbours,     But^  in  the  West 
at  leasts  this  process  was  never  thoroughly  carried  out.    Any 
Greek  city  of  Sicily  or  Italy  kept  a  wider  field  for  growth 
than  belonged  to  any  of  the  elder  cities.    Even  along  the 
coast  the  cities  were  not  so  thick  together^  and  the  Greek 
settlement  was  seldom  altogether  hemmed  in  by  other 
Greek  settlements.     Its  inland  neighbours  were  sure  to  be 
barbarians.     In  Sicily  at  least  these  barbarian  neighbours  Relation  to 
were  neither  savages  doomed  to  die  out  before  the  &ce  of  ndgh- 
civilization  nor  yet  powerful  neighbours  who  threatened  ^"•* 
the  existence  or  the  independence  of  the  Greek  settlements. 
The  Sikels,  with  whom  the  Greek  settlers  had  most  to 
deal,  were  just  in  that  state  which  made  them  useful  sub- 
jects.    The  Phoenicians  of  the  island,  withdrawing  before 
the  Greeks  to  their  own  western  settlements^  in  no  way 
threatened  the  Greeks,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  but 
small  dealings  with  them.     The   Sikeliot  cities,  planted  Advan- 
in  an  island  continent^  combined  to  a  great  extent  the  the  ^ke- 
advantages  of  land  and  of  sea  powers.     The  coast,  with       ^^^' 
its  havens^  opened  to  them  a  wide  trade,  largely  with 
newly  opened  regions.     And^  unlike  those  sea&ring  cities 
which  were  planted  on  some  rocky  and  barren  island, 
they  could  each  occupy  a  territory  greater  than  commonly 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Greek  city,  a  territory  renowned  for 
its  frnitfulness  and  abounding  in  good  things  of  every 
kind.     Everything  combined  to  raise  the  Sikeliot  cities, 
like  the  Greek  colonial  cities  generally,  to  a  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  at  an  early  stage  of  their  life  as  common- 
wealths. 

But  if  for  a  while  the  cities  of  colonial  Hellas  outstripped  ^Veedom 

Mid  prot* 

those  of  the  motherland,  it  was  only  for  a  while.     Neither  perity 
their  political  freedom  nor  their  material  prosperity  wasj^^^^ 
so  lasting.     The  kindliest  soil  for  Greek  life  was  after  all  ™*}»»- 
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CHAP.  ▼.  to  be  found  in  Greece  itself.     Down  to  the  latest  times, 
Greece       however  fallen  from  its  old  greatness  Greece  may  have  been, 

remains 

Greek.  it  has  still  remained  Greek.  No  foreign  conquest,  no 
foreign  settlement,  has,  in  Greece  itself,  ever  rooted  out 
the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  national  memories.  But  the 
colonies  of  Greece  have  ceased  to  be  Greek  for  ages.  The 
change  is  more  instructive  in  the  Western  colonies  with 

Dying  out  which  we  havc  to  deal  than  with  those  of  the  East.     In 

of  Greek 

life  in  East  these  last  Greek  life  has  to  a  great  extent  been  simply 
and  West.  pQQted  out.     So  it  has  been  largely  in  Asia  Minor ;  but 
where  Greek  life  has  not  been  so  rooted  out,  it  remains. 
Much  has  become  Turkish,  but  what  has  not  become  Turkish 
remains  Greek.     In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Sicily 
most  conspicuously,  Greek  life  has  never  been  rooted  out 
by  barbarians.     It  lived  through  Phoenician  and  Saracen 
invasions ;  it  has  simply  given  way  to  influences  of  other 
kinds,  but  to  influences  which  are  European  and  not  bar- 
Sicily         barian.     Sicily  finally  ceased  to  be  a  Greek  land  through 
be  Greek,   influences  from  the  neighbouring  mainland.      Its  Greek 
element,  after  widening  and  falling  back  for  so  many  ages, 
after  holding  up  against  so  many  barbarian  enemies,  at 
last  gave  way  step  by  step  to  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
Lombard  followers  of  the  Norman  princes. 
Barbarian       The   Sikeliot  colonics   for   some   centuries   after  their 

neigh- 
boars;       foundation  enjoyed  one  special  advantage  in  being  alto- 

in  Sidly ;  gether  free  from  dangerous  neighbours  ^.  In  this  they 
differed  from  nearly  all  the  Greek  colonies  elsewhere.    The 

in  Asia ;  settlements  in  Asia  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  Asiatic  powers.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Lydian 
and  the  Persian,  as  they  were  subdued  in  after  days  by 

elsewhere  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  The  settlements  north  of  the 
Euxine  had  to  keep  up  a  constant  struggle  against  bar- 
barian enemies  who  threatened,  as  the  Lydian  and  the 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  17. 
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Persian  did  not^  the  utter  destruction  of  Hellenic  life.     In    chap.  v. 
Gaul^  on  the  other  hand^  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted 
among  barbarians  who^  instead  of  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hellenic  life,  largely  looked  up  to  the  Greeks  as 
their  teachers.     Massalia  has  a  life  of  more  unbroken  MM—lia, 
prosperity  than  any  other  city  of  Greek  foundation;  but 
it  has  for  ages  ceased  to  be  Greek,  not  by  the  rooting 
up  of  Hellenic  life^  but  by  influences  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  to  which  Hellenic  life  gave  way  in  Sicily.     But 
the  most  instructiYe  comparison  in  this  matter  lies  be-  Gompari- 
tween   Sicily  and    Italy.     After  the  Phoenician  settlers  sicily  and 
in   Sicily  withdrew  before  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  had  ^^^^' 
practically  to  deal  only  with  the  native  races,  Sikels  and 
Sikana     Neither  of  these  were  dangerous.     The  Greek 
settlement  came  at   a  time  when  the   developement  of 
Sikel   nationality  had   hardly  beg^un.     The   people   who 
might  otherwise  have  grown  into  the  fellows  of  Samnites, 
Latins,  or  even  Romans,  were  thus  checked  in  their  native 
growth  and  stood  ready  for  Greek  assimilation.     No  bar- 
barian  neighbour  threatened  the   Sikeliot  cities  till   the 
Phoenician  settlements  in   the  island,  hitherto  harmless, 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  and  enterprising 
Carthage.     In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beginnings 
were  much  the  same  as  in  Sicily.     The  Italiot  cities  were 
planted  among  people  in  much  the  same  case  as  the  natives 
of  Sicily,  some  of  them  of  the  same  Sikel  race.     Assimila-  Airimiia- 
tion  on  a  great  scale  began  earlier  in  Italy  than  it  did  in  Italy. 
Sicily.     The  shape  of  the  country  allowed  it.     More  than 
one  Greek  city  of  Italy  was  able  to  spread  its  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea,  which  no  city  of  Sicily  could  do  in  the 
same   sense.      And  with   the  dominion,  say  of  Sybaris, 
its  influence,  its  speech,  its  general  culture,  spread  faster 
over  the  narrow  peninsula  which  was  concerned,  than  it 
ever  could  over  the  solid  mainland  of  Sicily.    It  was  Greek  'h  luydxrj 
Italy,  not  Greek  Sicily,  which  so  early  won  for  a  season 
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CHAP.  V.    the  name  of  the  Greater  Greece  \     In  that  name  Sicily  had 
no  share ;  neither  in  Sicily  nor  elsewhere  could  Greece  in 
the  same  way  spread  herself  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  season ;  the  name  of  the  Greater 
DUuseof    Greece  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a  name  which  has 
passed  away«     It  passed  away  because  there  was  in  Italy, 
what  there  was  not  in  Sicily^  a  background  of  nations  of 
the  same  stock  as  those  which  came  so  easily  under  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  culture^  but  which  were  not  to  be 
won  over  in  the  same  way.     While  Sikels  and  Messapians 
were  becoming  hellenized,  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were 
Advance     growing  up  With  a  strictly  Italian  growth.     Of  these  the 
Italians.     Lucanians  were  to  become  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Greek  name  in  Italy^  enemies  who  cut  Hellas  short  in  Italy 
in  a  way  which  in  Sicily  no  native  race  ever  tried  to  do, 
and  which  even  Carthage  herself  never  did  so  thoroughly. 
Prosperity      It  thus  came  about  that  for  a  short  season  the  Italiot 
B.  c.  734-    cities  were  yet  more  prosperous  than  the  Sikeliot,  but  that 
^^'  they  had  more  dangerous  neighbours  before  whom  their 

prosperity  began  to  give  way  earlier.     In  Sicily  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  island  reaches  to  the  second  Carthaginian 
invasion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before   Christ. 
First  Car-  The  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  did  not  do 
invasion,     any  scrious  damage  to  the  well-being  of  Sicily.     It  was 
^'^'  ^  ^'     beaten  back,  and  the  land  had  a  respite  from  Carthaginian 
attack  for  full  seventy  years.     Still  the  first  attack  marks 
an  epoch ;  it  was  the  beginning  and  the  earnest  of  what 
was  to  come.     It  falls  in  also  in  point  of  time  with  im- 
portant revolutions  in  the  political  state  of  several  of  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  1 7,  20.  The  only  place  I  know  where  the  name  Magna 
Q-racia,  or  anything  equivalent  to  it,  is  so  used  as  to  take  in  Sicily  is  in 
Strabo,  vi.  i.  3,  where  he  says  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  that  M  roffovrov 
rjij^rjvTo  &<rT€  t^k  fityA\^  'EAAiSa  rairnp^  iXtyov  Ka\  r^v  ^K€\ic».  Every- 
where else  the  name  seems  to  be  confined  to  Italy.  But  there  is  something 
odd  when  Himerios  (Or.  zi.  §  i),  in  a  panegyric  on  the  lonians,  says  ivK€V(TiUf 
8^  'Uvior,  T^v  XticcAW  oUciCoyTts  Koi  row  IroAwv  ^fiovs  *E?ik&8a  KKrjO^vcu 
rp  TlvOayupw  ykinrajf  ieari5€i£av. 
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Sikeliot  cities.     The  seventy  years  between  the  two  inva-    chap.  t. 
sions  is  a  time  which  has  quite  another  character  from  the  ^^®^^y 

years 

earlier  time.     It  has  another  character  in  itself,  and  it  has  lespite. 
another  character  through  our  fer  greater  knowledge  of  it.  ^i^. 
And  again^   the  first   Carthaginian    invasion  of  Sicily^  Import- 
though  to  Sicily  itself  of  much  less  importance  than  the  the  inva- 
second,  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  "^  ®^ 
has  its  place  in  a  great  drama  to  which  belong  some  of  the 
most  famous  events  that  the  pen  of  man  has  ever  recorded^ 
the  events  which  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  of  old 
Greece  and  which  enabled  the  motherland  to  outshine  her 
children.      The  enterprise  of  the  first  Hamilkar  has  its  lu  rela- 
place  in  the  same  tale  as  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes.    Both  Pernan  in- 
are  alike  part  of  that  great  barbarian  advance,  when  the  q*J^, 
enemies  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  set  forth,  with 
a  common  purpose,  to  quench  the  light  and  the  life  of 
Hellas  at  both  ends.     Whether  true  or  false  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact^  there  was  the  truest  meaning  in  the  far-* 
spread  belief  that  the  great  salvation  of  Salamis  and  the 
great  salvation  of  Himera  were  wrought  on  the  same  day. 

Our  first  resting-place  then  will  be  the  first  Carthaginian  It  marki 
invasion  of  Sicily,  the  war  of  Hamilkar  and  Gel&n.     In  oar  fint 
purely  Syracusan  history  it  might  be  more  natural  to  P®"*^- 
halt  at  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  which  Gel6n  in  that  war 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.    And  the  rise  and  fall 
of  that  dynasty  are  undoubtedly  among  the  great  land- 
marks of  Sicilian  history.     But  in  Sicilian  history,  looked 
at  in  its  relation  to  oecumenical  history^  looked  at  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  imdying  strife  in  which 
the  day  of  Himera  was  one  of  the  brightest  days^  the  first 
great  struggle  with  the  Punic  enemy  is  a  greater  land- 
mark stiU.     To  do  justice  to  its  greatness  we  must  be 
content  to   split  asunder  the  history  of  the  Deinomenid 
dynasty,  in  itself  a  compact  story.     We  must  carry  on 
the  first  stage  of  our  tale  to  the  greatest  exploit  of  Gel&n, 
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CHAP.  y.    the  exploit  which  makes  us  almost  miwilling  to  set  his 
name  in  the  roll-call  of  the  tyrants. 


PoBition  of 

SyraonM. 


Its  early 
and  its 
later  im- 
portanoe. 


§  1.     The  Affairs  cf  Syracuse  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Deinomenid  Dynasty.    B.C.  734-495- 

The  position  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  was^  as  we  have  once 
or  twice  noticed,  a  special  one.  We  must  indeed  not  be 
led  astray  by  impressions  drawn  from  later  times.  As  we 
are  often  tempted  to  mistake  the  history  of  Athens  for  the 
history  of  Greece,  so  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  mistake 
the  history  of  Syracuse  for  the  history  of  Sicily.  Syra- 
cuse was  for  so  long  a  time  the  actual  head  of  Sicily^ 
before  that  time  it  had  been  so  long  incomparably  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily,  that  it  needs  an  effort  to  carry  our- 
selves back  to  days  when  Syracuse  was  only  one  Sikeliot 
city  among  others.  Yet  from  a  very  early  time  it  stood 
first  in  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  and,  scanty  as 
are  our  notices  of  its  political  history,  they  are  at  least 
fuller  than  those  that  we  have  of  other  cities.  We  are  led 
therefore  to  begin  our  sketch  of  this  time  at  Syracuse 
rather  than  elsewhere. 


Question 
of  kings 
at  Syra- 
cose. 

Pollis  of 
Argos. 


We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  question  which  may 
seem  strange  in  the  case  of  any  Sikeliot  commonwealth. 
Did  kings  ever  reign  in  Syracuse  in  days  before  she  as  yet 
had  tyrants?  Our  temptation  so  to  think  is  the  exist- 
ence of  several  stray  notices  of  a  certain  Pollis,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  King  of  Syracuse.  Nothing  indeed  is  re- 
corded of  his  acts ;  the  notice  of  him  is  of  the  most  inci- 
dental kind.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  given  his  name 
to  a  kind  of  wine,  and  the  singular  circumstance  is  added 
that  the  King  of  Syracuse  was  a  man  of  Argos  ^.  But  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  very  oddness  of  the  description, 

^  See  Appendix  I. 
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and  the  incidental  way  in  which  it  comes  in^  look  as  if  the   cnAP.  t. 
story  had  some  kind  of  foundation.    And  after  all^  the 
notion  of  an  early  Syracusan  kingship  may  not  be  quite  so 
absurd  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.     We  must  remember  Kingship 
how  slowly  the  office  and  title  of  king  died  out  in  the  Greek 
Greek  commonwealths.     The  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  ^I^f^' 
to  all  men^  and  as  late  as  the  Persian  war  Argos  still  had 
a  king  who  could  claim  to  rank  alongside  of  them.     Even 
in  democratic  Athens^  as  in  republican  Rome^  the  kingly 
title  lived  on.     At  Rome  it  clave  to  an  officer  whose  duties 
were  purely  religious ;  at  Athens  it  remained  the  style  of  Athen*  ; 
one  of  the  elective  archons  of  the  year.     This  seems  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  title  must  have  been  kept  on,  in 
some  form  or  other,  by  the  archons  for  life  and  for  ten 
years  who  came  before  the  yearly  nine.     In  some  of  the  Ephesoi 
colonies  the  primitive  kingship  undoubtedly  went  on  till  a  oolonieB; 
much  later  time  ^.     The  kings  of  Ephesos  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  were  purely  nominal ;  but  Kyrene  still  had  real  kings 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  there  were  not  a  few 
Greek  kings  in  Cyprus,  and  Evagoras,  champion  of  Hellas, 
claimed  to  treat  with  the  Persian  himself  as  a  king  with  a 
king.     Even  in  Sicily  itself,  long  after  any  time  to  which  Sicyihte 
we  can  assign  Pollis,  Herodotus,  who  does  not  use  words  ^  ' 

at  random,  applies  the  kingly  title  to  a  ruler  of  Zankle. 
At  Corinth  too,  though  assuredly  Archias  did  not  sail  for  Corinth ; 
Sicily  as  a  king,  and  though  he  did  not  leave  any  real 
king  behind  him  at  Corinth,  yet  the  abolition  of  kingship 
in  his  city  was  then  a  very  recent  event,  and  the  name  b.o.  e.  747. 
may  well  have  lingered  there  as  anywhere^.     Nor  is  it 
wholly  impossible  that  the  circumstances  of  a  new  settle- 
ment may  even  have  led  to  the  revival  or  establishment 
of  kingship.      The  tendency  of  a  colony  is  to  equality  Poeable 
among  its  original  members ;  but  in  a  young  and  strug-  kineship 
gling  settlement  the  need  may  well  be  felt  of  a  stronger  ™i^^ 

^  See  Appendiz  L  '  See  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  V. 

English 
kingship 
in  Britain. 


Pollis 
king,  not 
tyrant. 


Demo- 
cratic ten- 
dencies of 
colonies. 


executive  than  was  needed  in  a  city  of  old  Greece.  We 
have  a  parallel  in  the  early  history  of  our  own  people.  The 
Jutish  and  Saxon  leaders  landed  in  Britain  as  heretogan 
and  ealdormen ;  they  took  the  kingly  title — a  title  which 
always  remained  unknown  on  the  Saxon  mainland — for 
the  first  time  on  British  ground.  The  same  causes  which 
before  long  made  Sicily  so  fruitful  in  tyrants^  which  made 
the  crop  of  them  so  much  thicker  in  SicUy  than  it  was  in 
old  Greece,  may  have  led  to  the  keeping  on  of  the  primitive 
kingship  or  to  its  revival  while  it  had  still  not  passed  out 
of  mind.  The  subject  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  much  certainty.  If  King  Skythes  of  Zankld 
and  his  acts  rest  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus^  King 
Pollis  of  Syracuse  is  a  far  more  shadowy  being.  We 
know  him  only  through  his  wine;  we  cannot  say  what  he 
did  or  when  he  lived*  But,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
assert;  it  might  be  yet  more  dangerous  to  deny^  the  exist- 
ence either  of  the  man  or  of  his  office. 

PolliS;  if  he  lived  and  reigned  at  all,  must  have  been  a 
king  of  the  old  type,  and  not  a  tyrant.  And  such  a  king- 
ship would  most  likely  lessen  in  authority  in  each  genera- 
tion^  and  at  last  sink,  as  in  so  many  other  cities,  into  a 
venerable  name.  Such  a  kingship  would  in  no  way  hinder 
the  course  of  political  affairs  which  was  sure  to  take  place 
in  a  city  so  placed  as  Syracuse,  and  which,  as  distinct 
evidence  shows,  did  take  place  at  Syracuse.  The  first 
tendencies  of  a  colony  are  democratic.  The  name  democracy 
was  as  yet  unknown  in  Greece,  because  the  controversies 
out  of  which  it  arose  had  hardly  begun.  But  a  practical 
democracy  is  the  natural  state  of  things  for  a  new  settle- 
ment in  its  first  staga  That  is  to  say,  each  settler  claims 
a  voice  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  settlement;  he 
claims  also  a  share — not  necessarily  an  equal  share — ^in  the 
division  of  the  land  which  the  settlers  take  to  themselves. 
This  does  not  shut  out  a  large  measure  of  respect  and 
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preference  for  those  who  were  of  high  birth — eupatridai  ohap.  v. 
or  eorl(U — in  the  old  home;  but  it  would  seem  to  shut 
out  the  danger  of  any  exclusive  privileges  on  their  part 
to  the  wrong  of  their  comrades  in  the  voyage  and  the 
settlement. 

But  if  a  colony  starts  from  a  democratic  beginnings  Orowth  of 
nowhere  is  what  we  may  call  the  aristocracy  of  elder  set'  oracy  of 
tlement  so  likely  to  grow  up.     The  first  settlers  divide  jf^^J^*^" 
among  themselves  the  land  of  which  they  take  possession^ 
save  only  so  much  as  may  be  set  aside  as  folkland  for 
common  purposes  or  as  a  sacred  possession  for  the  g^ods. 
For  a  while^  as  long  as  the  settlement  is  weak  and  its  New 
members  few,  they  may  welcome  new-comers,  to  be  en-  welcome 
dowed   by    fresh    conquests    at    the    cost    of    barbarian  **  ^* » 
neighbours.      As  soon  as  the  new  settlement  feels  itself 
strong,  as  soon  as  its  numbers  are  large  enough  for  the 
needs  of  an  independent  city,  the  citizens  no  longer  wel- 
come partners  in  what  they  are  beginning  to  look  on  as 
an  exclusive  possession.      New  settlers  still  come;    to  a 
city  with  a  great  hav^n,  enriched  with  the  commerce  of 
the  seas,  they  are  sure  to  flock  in  large  numbers.     But  the  afterwardi 
descendants  of  the  elder  settlers  are  no  longer  willing  to  mitted  to 
admit  such  new-comers  to  any  share  in  their  hereditary  <^<^"*®''""P* 
rights.     The  strangers  may,  if  they  please,  sit  down  and 
dwell ;   they  may  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain ;  but  they 
must  not  look  for  a  ^are  in   the  lands  oi  the  city  or 
for  a  vote  in  its  assembly.     The  general  law  of  Greek  Nature  of 
Citizenship — one  might  say  the  general  law  of  true  citi-  ^ 

zenship  in  all  times  and  places — now  comes  in.  This  is 
the  rule  that  citizenship  can  pass  only  either  by  descent 
from  former  citizens  or  by  special  grant  of  the  citizen 
body.  Mere  residence  goes  for  nothing ;  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  even  if  they  dwell  in  the  city  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth  generation,  still  remain  strangers,  unless  citizen- 
ship is  granted  to  them  by  a  special  vote  as  the  reward  o£ 
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oHAP.  y.    some  special  service.     The  descendants  of  the  first  settlers^ 
The  older   a  pure  democracy^  it  may  be,  among  themselves,  become 

settlers  De~ 

come  an     an  exclusive  body  as  r^^ards  the  new-comers  and  their 
^  uBive    descendants.     As  an  exclusive  body,  they  follow  the  law  of 
all  exclusive  bodies;    they  lessen  in  numbers.     Families 
of  the  favoured  order  die  out,  while  the  class  that  is  shut 
out,  enlarged  by  further  batches  of  new-comers,  grows  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  importance.     Settled  on  the  soil, 
perhaps  for  several  generations,  they  begin  to  look  on  it  as 
their  land  and  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  deem 
themselves  no  less  its  true  people  than  those  whose  settle- 
Growth  of  ment  was  a  few  g^erations  earlier.     Yet,  with  so  many 
or  Pld>8.     ^1^  ^  the  city,  they  are  still  strangers  in  it,  not  sharing  in 
its  soil  and  having  no  voice  in  its  affairs.    Whether,  in  this 
particular  case  of  Syracuse,  they  had  further  to  bear  any 
active  oppression  we  cannot  say.     The  analogies  of  Home 
and  Athens  suggest  that  it  might  be  so;  but  we  cannot 
argue  in  all  things  from   inland  cities  like   Rome  and 
Athens  to  Syracuse  with  her  haven.     But  in  any  case  the 
new-comers  and  their  descendants  deemed  themselves  the 
People — the  Demos,  the  Plebs — of  the   Syracusan    city. 
The  old      The  descendants  of  Archias  and  his  followers  stood  forth 

citizens 

become  an  in  their  cycs  as  an  exclusive  and  oligarchic  body.     Men 
oigarc  y.   ^£  ^^^  body  alone  still  held  the  landed  property  of  the 

commonwealth;  they  alone  held  private  estates;  they 
alone  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  public  folkland.  As  old 
houses  died  out,  we  know  not  how  their  lands  were  dis- 
posed of ;  but  assuredly  in  some  way  which  profitted  none 
but  the  members  of  the  houses  which  still  lived  on.  The 
old  settlers  then,  democratic  as  they  may  have  been  at 
their  starting,  had,  step  by  step,  put  on  all  the  features  of 
an  aristocratic  body,  an  exclusive  class  of  landowners. 
Their  position  was  marked  by  their  name,  which,  whe- 
ther formally  taken  or  not,  whether  given  at  first  in 
honour  or  in  hatred,  is  expressive   indeed.     They  were 
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the  Gamoroiy  the  men  who  had  meted  out  the  land  among   ohap.  v. 
them  ^. 

The  onenfranchised  multitude  which  had  thus  gathered  Nature 

of  the 

around  the  older  possessors  of  the  soil  were  at  least  per-  Dimot, 
sonally  free.    Whether  all  were  of  pure  Greek  blood  may 
be  doubted.     If  any  Phoenician  element  had  lingered  on 
from  pr8B-Hellenic  days,  the  revolution  would  hardly  affect 
them.     They  would  live  on.  if  they  were  there  at  aU,  in  Question 

of  Phtn 

the  character  of  strangers,  of  Meloiioi,  half  favoured,  half  nieian 
feared.      The  gap  between    them   and   the   Greek  was-^*^**"*- 
always  so  wide  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  men  of 
Phoenician  race  being  present  in  Syracuse  in  any  other 
character.     We  cannot  conceive  their  making  their  way 
into  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  of  citizenship 
in  any  Greek  city.     There  were  other  barbarians,  Euro-  Position 
pean  barbarians,  who  could  do  so  with  greater  ease,  as  sikeU. 
we  find  that  they  largely  did  in  later  times.     But  we 
may  be  sure  that  the   excluded  class   at  Syracuse  was 
mainly  Greek,  and  that,  at  this  stage,  if  any  who  were 
not  Greeks  crept  in  unawares,  they  were  at  least  not  the 
Sikels  of  the  Syracusan  territory.     These  last  had  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  Syracusan  commonwealth,  but 
without  being  its   members    even  in  the  lowest   sense. 
Under  the  name  of  Kyllyrioi,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  llie  Kfflly- 
they  dwelled  in  a  position  much  like  that  of  villainage  on 
the  lands  of  the  Syracusan  landowners.     They  are  likened 
to  the  Helots  of  Laconia  and  to  the  Penests  of  Thessaly  *. 
But  the  Helots  were  Greeks  as  much  as  their  masters; 
the  Penests  were  more  truly  so ;  a  scrupulous  genealogist 
might   have  called  in  question  the   right  of  the  Thes- 
protian  invaders  of  Thessaly  to  the  Hellenic  name.     This  Villainage, 
relation  of  villainage  was  a  common   one  in  the  Greek 
colonies.     The  natives  of  the  soil  tilled  the  lands  which 

*■  On  the  TofiSpoi  we  Appendix  II. 
'  On  the  Kvkxipioi  see  Appendix  IL 
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CHAP.  V.  had  once  belonged  to  their  own  people.  They  tilled 
them^  perhaps  not  as  the  personal  slaves  of  their  intruding 
masters,  but  at  any  rate  as  owing  them  the  service  of  men 
adscripti  gleba,  bound  to  the  soil  by  a  servile  tenure.  They 
would  most  likely  serve  in  war  as  light-armed  troops^  and 
in  the  later  revolutions  of  Syracuse  they  might  easily  find 
their  way  within  the  ranks  of  citizenship.  At  present 
their  condition  is  so  low  that  they  could,  with  perhaps 
some  little  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  the  slaves  of 
the  Gamoroi.  But  the  same  evidence  shows  that  they 
were  slaves  who  were  not  unwilling  to  rise  against  their 
masters^  and  whom  the  poorer  freemen  were  not  unwilling 
to  welcome  as  helpers  ^. 
Action  of        Beyond  the  ^neral  relations  of  these  classes  to  one 

the  Oa/mn^ 

rot  M  ft      another^  we  hear  little  of  the  political  afFairs  of  Syracuse 

^"*'        during  this   period.      In   one  remarkable   story,   deeply 

interesting  on   another  ground,  we  see  the  Gamoroi  in 

Their         peaceful  action.     We  get  a  glimpse  of  their  assembly,  an 

assembly  like  that  of  the  Curia  at  B/Ome  or  the  Great 

Council  at  Venice,  in  which  every  member  of  the  privileged 

order  had  a  place  ^.     That  is  to  say,  at  Syracuse,  as  at 

Rome,  though  not  as  at  Venice,  it  was  the  assembly  of  the 

body  that  once  was  the  whole  people,  but  which,  now  that 

another  people  had  arisen  round  it,  passed  for  the  assembly 

Story  of      of  an  oligarchy.     In  our  story  the  Gamoroi  sit  as  a  court 

klfTand     ^  j^dge  a  charge  of  sacril^^.     The  temple  of  Athene, 

*f  aaa'^*  the  temple  whose  columns  still  abide  imbedded  in  the  walls 

of  the  great  church  of   Syracuse,  was  now  in  building. 

One  Agathokl^,  bearing  a  name  afterwards  so  famous  and 

terrible,  had  the  care  of  the  work,  seemingly  as  contractor 

^  See  Appendix  11. 

'  I  believe  I  am  old-fMbioned  about  the  Roman  curia ;  but  I  gtHl  see  in 
tbem,  at  any  rate  in  the  only  times  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  an 
assembly  of  an  order  which,  originally  the  whole  people,  has  gradually 
grown  into  an  exdnsiTe  body. 
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for  its  building  ^.     This  kind  of  undertaking  was  looked    chap.  y. 
on  in  the  Greek  cities  as  important  and  honourable.    It  was 
sought  after^  not  always  as  a  mere  source  of  gain^  but 
at  least  equally  as  a  course  of  influence.     We  shall  see  Podtion 
that  in  some  cases  an  employment  of  this  kind  on  great  oontnc-^ 
public  works  could  even  be  turned  into  a  path  towards  *^"' 
tyranny  *.    We  know  that  a  liberal  discharge  of  the  duties 
undertaken  towards   the  gods  or  towards  the   common- 
wealth might  raise  a  whole  ,gens  in  the  general  estimation 
of  Greece^,  and  might  lead  to  political  results  of  no  small 
moment.    But  Agathokles  seems  not  to  have  sought  either 
power  or  honour^  but  ends  of  a  purely  private  kind.     Of  the  Agatho- 
stones  which  were  hewn  for  the  service  of  Athene,  he  took  bezsles  the 
the  choicest  to  himself  for  the  building  of  his  own  house.  ■*<*^^ 
He  paid  the  value ;  but  the  mere  money  payment  did  not 
satisfy  the  goddess;   the  stones  designed  for  her  service 
were  hallowed,  and  should  not  have  been  turned  aside  to 
any  private  use.     The  divine  wrath  showed  itself  beyond 
dispute  when  Agathokles  and  the  house  which  he  had  thus 
sacrilegiously  built  were   burned  up  by  a  thunderbolt. 
The  Gamarai  sat  in  judgement ;  the  heirs  of  Agathokl^ 
pleaded  that,  as  he  had  paid  the  value  of  the  stones^  he 
had  not  defrauded  the  goddess^  and  was  not  a  wrong-doer. 
But  the  Gamoroi  judged  otherwise.     They  decided  that  the  Judgement 
property  of  Agathokles  should  be  confiscated  to  the  com-  Gamoroi, 
monwealth — why  did  it  not  go  to  Athend  ? — and  that  the 
site  of  his  house  should  be  consecrated  by  the  name  of  the 

^  Thif  itorj  oomes  from  a  fragment  of  the  eighth  book  of  Dioddros. 
Agathokles  is  described  as  inurrdrrft  alptOtU  r^  wtpi  rhv  vtifv  Tijs  'ABrjyas 
oUcodo/das,  The  oonstitational  bit  is  this ;  ol  ytvftSpoi  litpivav  r^  oOfflar 
aJMiv  hni»oaifUf  ttvcUt  Kolt^p  r&v  ickrjftoiy6fianf  itucyv6irrcav  /afiky  tlkij^irojy 
Upw  hjfjuxficaw  x^M^oir.  I  do  not  see  why  Holm  (6.  S.  i.  148)  takes 
K\fjpw6fioi  to  be  the  name  of  a  magistracy ;  surely  it  simply  means  the 
heirs  of  Agathoklds. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Phalaris  in  the  next  section. 

'  See  the  stoiy  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Delphian  temple  by  the 
Alkmai6nidai ;  Herod,  v.  62. 
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CHAP.  ▼.    EmbrofUaion,  the  Thimder-smitteii^  as  a  spot  which  might 
not  be  lawfully  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Sjmonsan       There  is  perhaps  no  other  case  in  which  we  see  this 

settle- 

mente.        body^  democratic  on  one  side^  oligarchic  on   the  other^ 
playing  its  ordinary  part  in  ordinary  times.     Oar  other 
notices  have  to  do  with   stirs  and  revolutions^  or  with 
j  I  the  founding  of  settlements  and  outposts.     The  settle- 

ments  founded  by  Syracuse^  settlements  not  altogether 
deserving  the  name  of  colonies,  form  an  important  feature 
in  its  earliest  history.  They  mark  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  growth  and  the  ambition  of  the  city.  The  town 
itself  does  not  grow^  but  its  territory  grows  largely. 
We  have  seen  that  the  geographical  nature  of  Sicily  al- 
lowed its  cities  to  unite  the  character  of  land  and  sea 
powers  in  a  way  which  could  seldom  be  done  either  by 
the  cities  of  old  Greece  or  by  the  colonies  in  other  parts 
Territorial  of  the  Mediterranean.     Syracuse^  above  all,  aimed,  early 

ambition 

of  Syra-      in  our  story,  at  becoming  what,  according  to  the  scale  of 
^^^^'  those  days,  was  a  great  land-power  with  a  large  sea-board. 

Her  home  might  be  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  but  her 
ambition  was  in  no  way  confined  to  the  eastern  shore  on 
which  she  was  planted  or  to  the  shore  of  any  part  of  the 
island.  That  Syracuse  in  after  days,  notwithstanding  her 
unrivalled  haven,  was  greater  by  land  than  by  sea  is  clear 
from  the  lang^uage  of  her  own  statesman  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  he  contrasts  his  countrymen  as 
landsmen  with  the  sea-faring  folk  of  Athens  ^.  Syracuse 
from  the  beginning  ruled  over  a  land  rich  in  those  gifts  of 
Dieter  which  in  after-days  made  Sicily  the  g^nary  of 
Bome,  a  land  which  the  laureate  of  the  Olympic  victors 
ir.arked  as  no  less  rich  in  flocks  and  in  the  horses  of  whose 
swiftness  he  sang.  And  she  had  every  call  to  extend  that 
rich  dominion.     Planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  she 

*■  Thac.  vii.  ai.    See  voL  i.  p.  2. 
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had  still  been  planted  near  enough  to  its  southern  point  to  ohaf.  y. 
dream  of  a  dominion  on  both  seas.     She  might  hope  for  a 
territory  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Libya  as  well 
as  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Hellas.     Her  march  Her  steftdy 
to  a  dominion  of  this  kind  was  steady,  if  not  speedy;  it  i^iyance. 
was  evidently  kept  ever  in  view  for  several  generations. 
In  this  constant  carrying  of  a  single  plan  through  the  Compari- 
lives   of  many  successive  men^  the  Oamoroi  of  Syracuse  j^Q,e. 
went  far  to  forestall  the  abiding  policy  of  the  Roman 
Senate^  that  policy  which  seems  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  an  undjring  personal  Rome  rather  than  of  a  shifting 
assembly  of  mortal  Romans. 

Of  the  advance  of  Syracusan  dominion  from  Ortygia  Advance 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  along  the  eastern  coast  Boathern 
down  to  the    south-eastern   comer  we   have  no  record.  °^***' 
We  shall  presently  come  to  the  record  of  its  advance  by  a 
landward  path  to  the  coast  of  the  southern  sea.     But  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  power  of  Syracuse  reached  very 
far  inland  till  after  the  whole  coast  from  Plenmiyrion  to 
Pachynos  had  been  occupied.     If  for  no  other  reason,  it 
was  expedient  to  keep  Syracuse  from  being  hemmed  in  to 
the  south  by  any  fresh  Greek  settlers  on  the  unoccupied 
coast.     The  advance  of  Syracuse  in  this  direction  seems 
marked  by  two  sites  of  very  different  kinds^  Hel&ron  on  Outpoeto 
the  sea-shore^  and  Neaiton,  Netum,  Noto,  deep  among  the  ^j^^  jjeai- 
hills.     Both  have   ceased  to  be   inhabited ;    but  the  old  ^^* 
Noto  lived  on  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  perished  in  the  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  a.d.  1693. 
so  many  towns  in  this  region,  and  which  has  often  left 
only   their  sites   occupied  by  modem    buildings.      Noto  Old  and 
was  rebuilt  on  another  site  several  miles  lower  down  the  ton  or 
course  of  the  Assinaros,  the  memorable  stream  which  rises  ^°*®* 
among  the  hills  of  the  old  Noto  and  flows  far  below  the 
gleaming  houses  and  churches  of  the  new.     The  ancient 
Neaiton,  we  may  be  sure,  was  an  old   Sikel  site,  and  it 

VOL.  II,  c 
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CHAP.  y.  has  been  thought  that  it  went  on  as  a  Sikel  town  under 

Syracusan  supremacy  till  we  reach   its  first  mention  in 

history  in  the  third  century  before  Christ^.     But  surely 

Syracusan  policy  would  hardly  allow   so   much  separate 

being  as  this  to  so  strong  a  site  in  such  a  position.     Of 

HeldroxL     Heloron  on  the  coast  there  is  as  little  to  say  as  of  Neaiton 

TheHelo-  among  the  hills*;  but  its  importance  is  marked  by  the 

frequent  mention  of  the  road  near  the  coast  that  led  to  it. 

The  river    Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  traced  on  a  hill  above  the  sea  on 
HeldioB. 

the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

That    river,   the    modem  Tellaro,   has    received  various 
epithets  from  the    Latin  poets.     Its  rush  of  waters   is 
commemorated  by  one*.     A  seemingly  opposite  adjective 
applied  to  it  by  another  ^  may  describe  its  state  when  the 
whole  of  its  wide  bed,  the  rich  valley  which  a  third  poet 
does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  as  the  Tempe  of  Hel6ros  ^,  is 
overspread  by  its  then  necessarily  shallow  waters.     Near 
the  spot  where  the  Helorine  TempS  are  spanned  by  the 
bridge  and  viaduct  of  the  present  road  from  Noto   to 
Pachino,  there  remains  one  special  monument  of  the  days 
The  bridge  when  Hel6ron  was  an  inhabited  town.     In  a  bridge  of 
Hel6ron.     stone  which  has  now  fallen  in  we  can  clearly  see  the  con- 
struction, not  of  the  real,  but  of  the  apparent  arch. 
The  coMt        The  object  of  these  two  settlements  seems  clear  enough. 
Syi»ou»e     Heloron,  whether  it  was,  like  Ortygia,  a  site  from  which 
Mcnred  by  gikels  had  to  be  driven,  or  whether  its  Syracusan  occupants 
settle-        were  its  first  inhabitants,  must  have  been  a  Syracusan 

mentfl 

settlement  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  was  planted  there  to 

^  Schubriog,  HistoriBcb-geographische  Studien  (Gela),  p.  iii. 

'  Skjlax  (13)  ;  ii^rd,  tk  ravra  [SvfxuroOaas]  ir6\is  *EA.a;/>oy  muL  Ti&.x^<*^ 

*  Silins,  xiv.  269 ;  "  Undse  damoeoB  Heloras."    Gf.  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

*  Virgil,  ^n.  iii.  696  (after  Arethoosaj  ; 

"Inde 
Exsupero  pnepingne  solum  stagnantis  Helori." 

*  Ovid,  Fart.  iv.  477.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 
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occupy  and  to   secure  the  coast.     Neaiton^  much  more    chap.  v. 
surely  a  spot  wrested  from  the   Sikel^  was  a  landward 
outpost  to  defend  Heloron  and  its   district  against  the 
attacks  of  inland  enemies.     In  these  settlements,  whose 
date  is  unknown  but  whose  traces  are  there  to  speak  for 
them,  we  see  a  policy  which  led  to  the  later  extension  of 
Syracusan  dominion  in  other  directions.     Syracuse^  shut 
in  to  the  north  by  the  foundation  of  Megara  and  other 
Greek  cities^  had  secured  to  herself  all  that  part  of  her  own 
coast  which  remained  unoccupied.     Her  next  ambition  was  Gndual 
to  spread  her  possessions  oyer  the  whole  south-eastern  comer  towards 
of  Sicily.     She  would  be  a  power  at  once  by  land  and  by  *^®  ^^^ 
sea.     But  the  work  was  to  be  done  gradually;  a  settle- 
ment on  the  African  sea  was  not  to  be  attempted  till  the 
inland  districts  which  came  within  such  a  scheme  were 
fully  secured. 

This  was  done  by  the  planting  of  a  series  of  outposts  Series  of 
spread  over  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.     Seventy  years  °"  ^^ 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  came  the  settlement  of  b.c.  663. 
Akrai ;  twenty  years  later  came  that  of  Kasmenai ;  forty-  b.  0. 643. 
five  years  later  again  that  of  the  more  famous  Kamarina  ^.  b.o.  598. 
Akrai^  the  eldest  of  the  three  settlements,  was  at  once  the  Akrai'; 
nearest  to  Syracuse  and  the  furthest  inland.     Its  object  its  ob- 
dearly  was  to  defend  Syracuse  and  her  home  territory  ^i^. 
against  attacks  from  the  inland  Sikels,  while  the  common- 
wealth was  engaged  in  more  distant  advances.     The  settle- 
ment was  not  strictly  a  colony^;  it  was  not  a  distinct 
city;  it  was  rather  an  outlying  part  of  Syracuse  itself^ 
growing  up  on  this  separate  spot.     The  inhabitants^  of 
whatever  class,  doubtless  kept  the  status  of  their  own  class 

^  The  dates  come  from  Thucydides,  vi.  5.  Cf.  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar, 
OL  vi.  16.  19. 

'  Thucjdides  mentions  the  foundation  of  all  three  in  the  list  of  settle- 
ments ;  but,  while  he  gives  the  dates,  he  puts  them  after  the  cities,  both 
dated  and  dateless.  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  .Herodotus  (vii.  155)  says  l«  Kcur/i^^f 
w6\toi ;  but  just  at  that  moment  Kasmenai  was  a  separate  community. 

C  2 
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oHAF.  V.  in  the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  It  is  only  when  Sicily 
was  a  province  that  we  find  separate  coins  of  Akrai  \  In 
better  days  the  coinage  of  the  place  was  that  of  Syracuse^ 
and  the  few  times  that  the  place  is  mentioned  in  history  it 
Poflition  of  appears  as  a  mere  outpost  of  Syracuse.  The  post  chosen 
for  the  settlement  stands  nearly  due  west  from  Syracuse^ 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  English  miles.  It 
stands  high^  as  its  name  speaks  for  it^  and  well  among  the 
hills.  In  its  early  days  it  must  have  looked  forth  on 
homes  of  the  free  Sikel  on  every  inland  side.  But  the 
eastward  view  is  straight  towards  Syracuse^  her  harbour 
and  her  island ;  the  settler  on  Akrai  was  not  wholly 
severed  from  his  native  city.  In  clear  weather  the  eye 
can  reach  between  the  hills  on  either  side^  to  the  flat  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Libya^  to  whose  possession  by  Syracusan 
holders  the  winning  of  Akrai  was  the  first  step.  The 
present  approach  from  Syracuse  is  instructive  in  many 
Approach  ways.  It  leads  through  two  widely  different  regions^  and 
cose.  it  helps  us  to  put  some  of  the  main  objects  of  Syracusan 

scenery  into  new  groupings.  As  the  ground  rises^  we 
better  feel  the  wide  extent  of  the  southward  plain  which 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  Syracuse.  Its 
richness  and  its  stoniness  both  come  out.  The  gnarled 
olive-trees^  with  their  fresh  branches  and  seemingly  dead 
trunks,  dispute  with  the  wheat-crops  the  possession  of 
every  inch  of  ground  where  the  rugged  limestone  does  not 
come  to  the  surface.  Presently  we  pass  among  the  hills, 
mostly  all  but  bare^  pierced  here  and  there  by  deep  gorges 
where  all  the  vegetable  wealth  of  Sicily  flourishes  under 
their  shelter.  Nature  and  art  between  them  have  cut  up 
the  hillsides  into  terraces  or  lynches,  and  nowhere  do  we 
see  more  striking  examples  of  the  rugged  roads  of  old 
times.     The  solid  rock  has  been  worn  away  by  the  passage 

'  Head,  Historia  Namoruin,  103 ;  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  a.    I  have  seen  them 
on  the  spot. 
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of  lioofs  and  wheels,  seemingly  from  the  first  days  of  Akrai.  chap.  v. 
The  hill  itself^  which  became  the  special  Syracusan  out-  The  hiU. 
post^  is  less  of  a  peak  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  name.  Spreading  and  massive,  with  a  steep  face 
to  the  south,  it  is  parted  from  the  opposite  hill  by  a  narrow 
dale.  To  the  north  it  rises  with  a  gradual  slope^  some 
way  up  which  stands  the  representative  of  Akrai,  the 
modem  Palazzuolo  ^. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.    The  whole  Building 
space  is  too  wide  to  have  been  ever  covered  by  the  buildings  ^ 
of  Akrai ;  imluckily  no  traces  of  the  walls  are  left  to  enable 
us  to  trace  out  its  exact  extent.     Its  chief  buildings  at 
leasts  the  greater  and  the  lesser  theatre^  the  slight  signs 
of  the  akropolis  above  them,   stood  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  mother  city.     But  the  other  sides^  looking  out 
on  the  lofty  homes  of  the  folk  whom  Akrai  was  built  to 
curb,  must  also  have  been  carefully  guarded.     From  Akrai 
itself  the  Sikel  was  driven^  but  not  till  he  had  left  his 
mark  for  ever  on  the  hill  itself  and  on  every  rock  around. 
Every  available  spot  has  been  burrowed  into  for  the  graves  Sikel 
of  the  dead^   the   dead  of  the  folk  who  gave  Sicily  its    ^ 
name.     Later  settlers  have  made  spoil  of  their  primeval 
resting-places.     Here  they  are  enriched  by  the  sculpture  of 
the  pagan  Greek;    there  they  have  been  enlarged  into 
the  Christian  catacomb.      It  is  the  works  of  the  earlier 
race   which  give  Akrai  its   special  character.      Yet  the 
early  days  of  Greek  settlement  have  left  their  memorials 
in  the  shape  of  objects  which,  from  some  point  of  view, 
are  of  higher  interest  still, — ^the  mysterious  reliefs  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  of  Akrai.     Low  down  towards  the  south  /  Santoni, 
still  sit  the  figures  carved  out  of  the  rock,  cruelly  mutilated, 

^  Claver  (354)  puts  it  elsewhere,  but  Palazzuolo  is  now  generHlly 
accepted.  I  saw  Akrai  in  1887.  I  have  since  found  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  place  in  1S26,  in  an  article  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
it  340  (London,  1853-53),  signed  "John  Hogg."  There  are  some  specu- 
lations on  the  Santani, 
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CHAP.  V.  a  series  of  female  shapes^  gi^ve,  solemn,  and  queenly,  with 
satellites  and  accompaniments  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  hut  the  rider  still  by  his  horse's 
side  j  there  is  the  hound,  the  armed  warrior,  and  other  forms 
hard  to  be  discerned  after  ages  of  wanton  havoc.  But  the 
bushel,  the  modiu^^  borne  by  the  enthroned  goddess  points 
to  Sicily^s  own  patron  Lady,  to  Dimeter  whose  golden 
gifts  grow  so  richly  in  the  fields  below.  These  mysterious 
figures — I  Santoni  is  the  local  name — ^though  archaic,  are 
not  rude ;  there  is  nothing  about  them  Uke  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes.  They  are  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  Sikeliot  art,  all  the  more  precious 
because,  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever,  they  have  been  of 
necessity  left  on  the  spot  where  they  were  graven. 
Compari-  This  earliest  plantation  of  a  Greek  settlement  far  away 
settlement  from  the  coast,  this  first  fixing  of  a  home  in  the  Wild  West 
m  Ame-     ^£  j.y^^  inland  Siielia,  is  a  memorable  point  in  the  history 
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of  such  settlements.  Let  our  thoughts  fly  onwards  over 
twenty-three  centuries,  and  Akrai  will  be  found  to  occupy 
much  the  same  position  as  any  outlying  post  of  a  New 
England  settlement,  open  to  Indian  attack,  and  whose 
chief  duty  was  to  ward  off  Indian  attack  from  settlements 
nearer  the  coast.  It  was  an  outpost  of  Greece  in  a  bar- 
barian land,  exactly  as  the  later  settlement  was  an  outpost 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  But  in  this  last  word  lies  the 
difference  which  presently  showed  itself  between  two  states 
of  things  which  were  for  the  moment  closely  alike.  We 
might  indeed  say  that  the  New  England  settlement  was 
an  outpost  of  Old  England  as  well  as  of  New,  while  Akrai, 
The  Sikel  outpost  of  Syracuse,  was  no  outpost  of  Corinth.  But  there 
Indian.  is  »  deeper  difference  than  this.  The  New  England  settle- 
ment was  an  outpost,  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe. 
This  last  Akrai  was  not.  The  Sikel  was  not  as  the  Red 
Indian.  The  English  settler  in  America  had  to  deal  with 
savages  of  another  race,  another  colour,  whom  no  process 
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of  war  or  peace  could  turn  into  Englishmen.  Their  fate  chap.  v. 
was  simply  to  die  out  before  the  advance  of  the  more 
civilized  people.  The  Greek  settler  in  Sicily  came  across 
men  far  beneath  him  in  all  poUtical  and  social  advance- 
ment^ but  who  were  still  Europeans  like  himself^  kinsfolk 
who  had  simply  lagged  behind  \  The  Sikel  needed  not  to 
die  out  before  the  Greek;  he  could  himself  in  course  of 
time  become  a  Greek,  and  could  contribute  new  elements 
to  the  Greek  life  of  Sicily.  When  Akrai  was  founded^ 
the  Sikel  had  no  alt<^matives  but  either  to  keep  a  wild 
independence  further  inland  or  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
Syracusan  serfdom.  Things  had  changed  indeed^  they  had 
changed  for  some  ages^  when  Diodoros  of  Sikel  Agyriimi 
wrote  his  Hellenic  history  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
non-Hellenic  origin. 

It  has  been  supposed  with  much  likelihood  ^   that  the  Akrai  sag- 
occupation  of  Akrai  was  suggested  by  the  plantation  of  ^i^. 
Gela  on  the  coast  at  which  Syracuse  was  now  aiming. 
The  next  post  that  was  occupied  was  far  nearer  to  the 
southern  sea^  but  still  not  immediately  on  it.     Its  occu- 
pation seems  to  imply  the  Syracusan  occupation  of  the 
whole  land  stretching  from   Syracuse  and  Akrai  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Sicily.     This  was  Kasmenai^  a  place 
of  which  we  shall  hear  once  or  twice  in  Syracusan  history. 
The  creation  of  both  these  posts,  while  their  main  object  Founda- 
was  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Syracusan  territory,  Kwrnf^nw. 
further  implies  that  the  Syracusan  city  contained  an  over-  ^^^  ®-  ^• 
flow  of  citizens  or  at  least  of  inhabitants,  men  for  whom 
it  was  possible,  perhaps  desirable,  to  find  dwellings  at  a 
distance  from  the  city.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
occupation  of  Kasmenai  follows  not  long  after  the  over- 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

"  Holm,  G.  8.  i.  48.    See  p.  396.     In  Stepb.  Byz.  it  is  "Axpa  leriafMi 
JiVpOKOvaiary, 
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throw  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  at  Corinth  and  the  rise 
of  the  tyranny  of  Kypselos^.  Certainly  no  class  of  new- 
comers was  more  likely  to  be  well  received  at  Syracuse 
than  exiles  from  the  mother-city.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Gamoroij  even  if  the  forefathers  of  some  of  them  had  left 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  Bacchiads^  would  be  by  this  time  on 
the  side  of  the  house  lately  ruling  and  now  fallen.  And 
the  fact  is  worth  noting^  though  it  might  be  rash  to  bidld 
much  on  it,  that  at  a  later  time  Kasmenai  appears  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  banished  Gamoroi, 

We  may  further  notice^  with  a  somewhat  greater  measure 
of  confidence^  that  the  settlement  of  Kasmenai  comes  shortly 
after  one  of  the  few  recorded  events  of  this  time  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Syracuse  itself.  That  is  one  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  and  which  distinctly  points  to  dis- 
sension among  the  Gamoroi  themselves.  The  foundation 
of  Kasmenai  followed  within  four  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Himera^  and  we  have  seen  that  among  the  settlers 
at  Himera  was  a  body  of  Syracusans  banished  in  civil  strife  '• 
Their  name^  the  MyMtids,  is  clearly  the  name  of  a  gens,  an 
exiled  ffens,  a  ^ens  which,  in  some  dispute  within  the  city, 
had  been  driven  out  by  its  adversaries.  We  think  at  once 
of  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  Athenian  Alkmaionids,  Roman 
Tarquins.  The  banishment  of  a  whole  ffe7is  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  hostile  party  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves  than  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  excluded  people.  We  may  conceive  that  the  Myl^tids 
had  set  up,  or  had  striven  to  set  up,  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  their  own  body  such  as  the  Bacchiads  enjoyed  at 
Corinth.  Such  a  dominion  was  sure  to  be  withstood  by 
the  other  ffenfes  among  the  Gamoroi.  If  the  MyMtids  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  popular  movement,  their  fall  would 
most  likely  have  led,  like  that  of  the  Bacchiads,  to  the 

»  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  48. 

'  Thac.  V,  5.    See  vol.  L  p.  411. 
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rise  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  days  of  tyranny  in  Syracuse  had  chap.  v. 
not  yet  come. 

The  exact  site  of  Kasmenai  has  heen  a  matter  of  Site  of 
some  dispute.  It  has  been  placed  at  Scicli  ^ ;  it  has  been 
placed  at  Rossolini  on  the  road  between  the  modem  Noto 
and  Spaccafomo^.  But  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  Spaoca- 
that  the  far  more  striking  site  of  Spaccafomo  itself  ^™*^' 
has  a  better  claim.  Within  and  about  that  otherwise 
thoroughly  modem  town  many  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  clearly  seen.  The  site  is  one  of  no  small  strength  and 
grandeur,  and  it  is  thoroughly  siuted  for  the  purposes 
which  Syracuse  had  in  view  in  the  settlement  of  Kasmenai. 
It  marks  a  stage  which  naturally  came  between  the  founda- 
tion of  Akrai  and  the  foundation  of  Kamarina.  The 
plantation  of  Akrai  secured  Syracuse  against  the  Sikels 
on  her  north-western  border;  she  had  already  extended 
her  dominion  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Sicily.  She  was  now  pressing  towards  the  African 
sea.  But  before  she  actually  planted  a  settlement  on  its 
coast,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  a  point  somewhat 
inland,  which  should  play  the  same  part  on  her  south- 
western border  which  Akrai  played  on  the  north-western. 
No  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  than  that 
of  the  present  Spaccafomo.  That  town,  so  called  from  Position 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  junction  of  several  fomo? 
roads,  and  looks  down  on  the  sea  from  a  stony  height  with 
a  plain  of  about  five  miles  wide  between  the  foot  of  its  hill 
and  the  coast.  Signs  of  an  ancient  road  are  plainly  seen 
on  this  side ;  but  the  features  which  distinctly  point  out 

^  Cluver,  359.  I  do  Dot  know  what  the  rains  spoken  of  in  the  article 
"  Casmens  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography  can  be,  unless  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
made  some  confasion  with  the  ruins  of  Kamarina. 

'  Schubringy  Historisch-geographlsche  Studien,  p.  iii.  He  adds; 
''est  ist  moglich,  dass  KasmensB  bald  untergegangen  ist,  dass  dagegen 
Neetum,  eine  sikelische  Stadt  [see  above,  p.  18],  aber  gewiss  unter  syra- 
cusanischer  Botmassigkeit,  desseu  Bolle  tlbemommeD  hat."    But  why? 
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CHAP.  V.  Spaccaf omo  as  a  site  which  the  earlier  races  would  be  sure 
to  occupy,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  would  find  it  need- 
ful  to  dislodge  them,  come  out  yet  more  strongly  to  the 
landward.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  &r  lower 
than  the  hill  of  Henna,  has  some  points  in  common  with 
it.  Like  Henna,  it  is  parted  into  two  by  a  deep  ravine 
running  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  on  which  houses  Ipok 
down  on  both  sides.  Spaccafomo,  like  Castrogiovanni, 
keeps  on  the  hill ;  the  gorge  in  both  cases  is  too  steep  and 
narrow  to  allow  of  houses  running  down  to  the  bottom  as 
they  do  at  Modica.  Another  longer  ravine  goes  far  to 
compass  the  inland  side  of  the  town.  Thus  that  part  of  the 
hill  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  acted  as  the  akropolis 
forms  a  peninsula  all  but  surrounded  with  deep  limestone 
gorges ;  it  is  set  upon  tall  cliffs  and  looks  out  on  other  tall 

Tombs.  cliffs.  And  all  are  thickly  honeycombed  with  the  graves 
of  the  men  of  unrecorded  times.     Soth  these  gorges  are  in 

Ispica.  fact  branches  of  the  famous  valley  of  Ispica,  the  narrow 
and  winding  glen  so  specially  chosen  alike  for  the  dwellings 
and  for  the  tombs  of  those  earlier  races.  Its  south-western 
entrance  begins  at  this  point,  and  the  hill  which  has  just 
been  suggested  as  the  akropolis  of  Kasmenai  is  the  key  to 
a  pass  which  must  have  been  a  chief  outlet  of  the  Sikel 
territory,  and  which  can  hardly  fail,  both  on  practical  and 
on  sentimental  grounds,  to  have  been  vigorously  defended. 
Such  a  spot,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  found  empty  by  the 
Syracusan  settlers.  It  is  a  site  marked  out  for  early 
occupation,  and  signs  of  early  and  long-continued  occupa- 
tion are  not  lacking.  The  lines  of  ancient  streets  are  to  be 
seen,  the  roads  worn  deep  in  the  rock,  some  of  them  leading 
up  from  the  rocky  combe  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hill. 
Here  then,  rather  than  at  any  other  point,  we  may  place  the 
central  fortress  among  the  three  chief  Syracusan  outposts, 
when  the  advancing  settlers  had  come  within  sight  of  the  sea 
of  Africa  but  had  not  yet  fixed  their  dwellings  on  its  shore. 
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The  only  other  point  suggested  with  any  degree  of  like-  chap.  v. 
lihood  as  the  site  of  Kasmenai^  that  of  Seieli,  is  somewhat  ^^°^- 
further  to  the  west  It  is  not  always  clear  whether  by 
Seieli  we  are  to  understand  the  present  town  or  an  older 
site  on  the  hills  some  way  off.  The  modem  Seieli  Ues, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Modica^  in  a  plain  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  several  deep  and  stony  ravines.  Between 
two  of  them  is  a  site  where  the  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  clear.  The  bare  rocks^  with  the  horizontal  lines  of 
their  strata  almost  like  human  buildings^  and  the  jagged 
peaks  which  rise  above  the  nv)dem  town^  have  the  air  of  a 
natural  castle.  Here  too  the  sides  of  the  rocks  are  pierced 
with  tombs  of  every  shape  and  size^  showing  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  Sikels  or  by  some  people  earUer  than 
Sikels.     The  height  may  well  have  been  crowned  by  a  fort  Not  the 

BltA  Ol 

in  the  days  of  Syracusan  or  any  other  dominion ;  but  it  Kasmenai. 

seems  hardly  possible  that  it  can  have  been  the  site  of  a 

Greek  town  capable  of  playing  the  part  which  we  shall 

presently  find   Kasmenai  playing  in   Syracusan   history. 

It  is  not  a  place  on  which  we  could  fancy  the  whole  body 

of  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  finding  shelter,  as  we  know 

that  they  found  it  at  Kasmenai  ^     Sut  more  than  this, 

the  military  position  of  Seieli,  though  likely  to  be  useful 

at  a  somewhat  later  stage^  does  not  seem^  for  the  particular 

work  of  pressing  gradually  on  from  Akrai  to  the  southern 

sea^  at  all  equal  to  that  of  Spaccafomo.     This  last  pointy 

the  key  to  the  vale  of  Ispica,  is  really  the  key  on  the 

Syracusan  side  to  the  whole  system  of  gorges  of  which 

those  both  at.  Seieli  and  at  Spaccafomo  form  a  part.     It 

formed  a  stronghold  specially  suited  for  holding  fast  what 

Syracuse  had  won,  and  for  acting   as    the    starting-point 

to  win  more.     It  may  well  have  had  a  special  reference 

to  the  strong  Sikel  post  of  Motica,  with  its  own  group 

of  ravines  at  no  great  distance  from  the  vale  of  Ispica 

*  Herod,  vii.  155. 
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CHAP.  V.  itself.     On  the   sea-side  also   Spaccafomo   seems   better 
to   answer  the  requirements   of   a  site   claiming  to  be 
Kasmenai.      Scicli   is    actually  nearer  to   the   sea   than 
Spaccafomo^  and   the  waters   come   into  view  from  its 
heights ;  but  it  has  not  the  sea  lying  at  its  feet  as  Spacca- 
fomo has. 
Founda-         Kasmenai  has  no  coins.     Unless  in  the  one  moment  of 
Kamarina.  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gamaroif  it  seems  never  to  have 
598  B.C.      Yisen  above  the  rank  of  a  Syracusan  outpost.     Far  more 
famous  than  Akrai  or  Kasmenai,  the  only  one  of  these 
settlements  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  was  Kamarina^. 
The  position  of  this  town,  actually  on  the  southern  coast, 
marks  the  carrying  out  of  the  Syracusan  policy  in  this 
direction,  and  its  foundation  must  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  challenge  to  the  other  Greek  cities  on  that  side  of  Sicily. 
Ck>mpleiion  When  Kamarina  was  founded,  Syracuse  must  have  already 
sJ^^  spread  her  power  over  the  whole  south-eastern  comer  of 
P**^  the  island.     Her  territory  at  this  stage,  marked  on  the 

Territory    landward  side  by  Akrai  and   Kasmenai.  and  stretchinc^ 

ofSyra-  "^  .  ^ 

cuse.  along  the  southern  sea  as  far  as  Kamarina,  was  already 

much  larger  than  was  commonly  held  by  a  Greek  city. 
It  had  some  analogy  with  the  territory  of  Athens  in  the 
number  of  separate  towns  and  districts  which  it  contained, 
towns  and  districts  of  widely  different  characters,  inland 

Compari-    and  on  the  coast.     The  relation  itself  in  which  they  stood 

BOH  \7itll 

Attica.  to  the  capital  was  most  likely  that  of  an  Attic  town  to 
Athens.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  was  their  local  con- 
stitution, they  were  not  political  communities,  dependent 
or  independent.  They  were  outlying  parts  of  Syracuse, 
just  as  Marathdn  and  Eleusis  were,  for  all  political  pur- 
poses, outlying  parts  of  Athens.  That  the  relation  came 
about  in  opposite  ways  in  the  two  cases,  that  Marath6n 
and  Eleusis  were  not  Athenian  foundations,  while  Akrai 

^  On  Kamarina  Schnbring  has  a  monograph  in  Philologus,  vol.  zzziii. 
p.  490  (Gottingen,  1872). 
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and  Helordn  were  Syracusan  foundations,  does  not  affect  ohaf.  t. 
the  likeness  of  the  relation  itself.  The  free  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  and  their  districts  were  doubtless  Syracusan 
citizens,  with  their  place  in  the  Syracusan  assembly. 
These  towns  in  short  have  no  history  of  their  own ;  their 
names  are  recorded  only  now  and  then  as  the  scenes  of 
some  event  in  the  history  of  Syracuse. 

To  all  this  the  story  of  Kamarina  forms  a  memorable  Special 
exception ;  but  before  we  tell  its  story,  it  may  be  well  to  KanuJina ; 
look  at  its  site.     What  that  site  may  have  been  in  its  the  site. 
days  of  splendour  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  such 
signs  as  the  fallen  city  has  left  behind  it.     The  modem 
visitor  is  tempted  to  set  down  Kamarina  as  the  least  in- 
teresting among  the  Greek  sites  of  Sicily,  and  perhaps  to 
wonder  where  the  attraction  lay  which  caused  the  city 
to  rise  again  after  every  overthrow  but  the  last.     Yet 
even  now  there  is  something  striking  in  the  position  of 
its  akropolis  rising   sheer  above  the  sea  with  its  wide 
view  along  the  coast  on  both  sides.     And  we  know  that 
the  forces  of  nature  have  changed  things  not  a  little,  and 
that  on  the  landward  side  the  akropolis  must  have  looked 
down  on  a  scene  different  in  many  ways  from  that  which 
now  lies  beneath  it.     Poets  have  sung  of  the  sounding 
stream  of  Hipparis  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  Kama- 
rina ^.     They  have  sung  too  of  the  lake  through  which  his  The  lake 
stream  passes,  the  lake  from  which  the  town  was,  like  ^im^ 
Syracuse,  held  to  have  taken  its  name  ^,  and  whose  nymph 

^  Sehubring,  515. 

'  KafA&ptva,  it6Xis  Xtictklas  lecd  XS/janj,  says  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  In 
Claudian,  Rap.  Pros.  ii.  59,  we  read,  among  the  other  contingents  to  the 
array  of  nymphs,  those 

" .  .  Qnas  pigra  vado  Camerina  palnstri, 
....  Nutrit." 

The  "  pigra  **  perhaps  refers  to  the  oracle  to  which  we  shall  come  directly. 
There  is  little  that  is  local  in  Pindar*s  ode  to  the  Kamarinaian  Psanmis 
(01.  iv.) ;  bat  the  features  of  the  place  come  out  in  the  doubtful  one 
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OHAP.  V.  appears  on  its  coins  mounted  on  the  swan  which  sported  on 
her  waters  ^.  As  things  are  now^  the  nymph  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  as  the  swan;  it  is  indeed  an  act  of  &,ith  to 
believe  that  either  nymph  or  swan  could  ever  have  found 
a  fitting  home  beneath  the  hill  of  Kamarina.  Even  in 
its  best  days  we  may  believe  that  poetic  &ncy  somewhat 
improved  on  the  actual  prospect.  A  legend  commemorated 
in  a  well-known  verse  lets  out  the  fact  that,  at  some 
seasons  at  leasts  the  famous  lake  became  a  pestilential 
The  onde.  swamp.  The  men  of  Kamarina  sought  to  drain  the  lake ; 
but,  as  in  other  cases  where  men  sought  to  improve  on 
the  workmanship  of  the  gods^,  the  prophetess  of  Pythd 
bade  them  to  leave  Kamarina  untouched — Kamarina  the 
lake  and  not  the  city;  she  was  better  as  she  was  '.  What 
man  strove  to  do  when  Kamarina  was  an  abode  of  men  has 
been  done  in  a  certain  fashion  by  the  hand  of  nature^  now 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  of  Kamarina  are  few  indeed. 
Hipparis  himself^  who  has  a  real  and  abiding  stream,  and 
who  has  some  high  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  his  course, 
still  makes  his  way  into  the  sea  by  a  mouth  of  no  great 
Present  dignity  immediately  below  the  akropolis.  But  the  lake 
the  lake  ^  ^  choked,  partly  by  sand,  partly  by  rushes^  as  to  be  a 
and  hiU.  jg^g  j^^  longer.  The  sand  too  has  spread  so  thickly  over 
the  hill  of  Kamarina^  specially  on  its  landward  side^  as  to 

which  foUowi,  where  Kamarina  is  addressed  as  'Aircarov  Bvyartp,  and  we 

read  of 

&\aos  dyv^v 

rb  rtbp  wrai»6v  t€  ^SUufov,  I7- 

Xvplcof  re  TdfOfoy, 

KcX  ffffOfovs  6x*Toinf  *tv- 

vo/Mf  otiTiv  liphu  <rrpar6v, 

^  Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  36,  37 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  11  a.    But  aU  these 

belong  to  a  later   time,  though  one  has  the  legend   from  right  to  left. 

Holm  (G.  S.  i.  397)  fittingly  refers  to  the  Scholiant  on  ApoUdnios  (ii.  500), 

where  there  is  no  mention  of  Kamarina  or  Sicily,  bat  where  Kyrdnd  is 

taken  by  Apoll6u  to  Libya  ivl  tcvtcvotp  6xrjO€t<Ta. 

'  See  the  oracle  to  the  Knidians  in  Herodotus,  i.  174. 

'  See  Appendix  IIL 
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make  the  ascent  of  its  lowly  height  a  more  toilsome  work  ohap.  v. 
than  to  climb  the  steeps  of  Eryx  and  Henna.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  change  has  been  in  some  sort  a  protec- 
tion^ and  that  the  heaps  of  sand  shelter  beneath  them 
many  precious  remnants  of  the  ancient  city.  And  truly 
in  Kamarina,  as  things  now  stand,  any  protection  in  any 
shape  may  be  welcomed. 

Not  much  is  to  be  seen  of  the  fallen  city,  but  two  ReniMns 
smaU  fragments  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  ^^^u, 
set,  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  the  first  settlers  from  Syra- 
cuse. On  the  akropolis  itself  a  shattered  fragment  of  a 
medisBval  tower,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea  and  the 
river,  is  supported  by  the  one  surviving  piece  of  the  wall 
of  Kamarina.  The  rest  of  its  extent  has  to  be  guessed  at; 
at  this  one  point  it  stands  to  speak  for  itself,  perhaps  to 
proclaim  its  early  date  by  masonry  which  certainly  does 
not  recall  the  fineness  of  the  mighty  rampart  of  Dionysios. 
On  another  of  the  low  heights  within  the  circuit  of  the  and  the 
city,  once  rose  the  holy  house  of  the  special  patroness  of  Ath6n6. 
Kamarina,  AthSn6  herself,  whose  form  appears  on  some 
types  of  her  coinage  in  the  early  days  of  her  third  life  ^. 
The  massive  columns  of  her  island  temple  in  the  metropolis 
had  but  a  lowly  representative  in  the  temple  in  antia 
which  formed  the  Parthen6n  of  Kamarina.  But  the 
simple  form  pointed  to  an  early  date,  and  the  historic 
interest  of  the  building  was  heightened  by  the  likeness  of 
its  destiny  to  that  of  its  fellows  of  greater  renown.  As 
at  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  House  of  the  Virgin  re- 
mained the  House  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Parthenon  of 
Kamarina  survived  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Came- 
rana.  But  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Athens,  there  are  minds 
to  which  such  a  history  as  this  speaks  with  no  meaning. 

^  Coins  of  Sicily,  33  ;  Head,  1 1 2.  These  belong  to  the  '*  Period  of  Archaic 
Art.'*  The  swan  appears  but  withoat  the  nymph.  A  little  later  comes  the 
dwarf  palm. 
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p.  V.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  at  least  two  religions  ^  have 
been  all^  save  a  few  courses  of  stone,  swept  away  in  veiy 
recent  times  for  the  convenience  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
wealth  of  the  only  representative  of  the  ancient  dwellers 
in  Kamarina.  Enough  however  is  still  left,  here  as  in  the 
wall  of  the  akropolis,  to  suggest  by  its  few  stones  that  we 
look  on  fragments  which  have  outlived  the  many  times 
that  the  site  of  Kamarina  has  been  swept  with  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

Otherwise  on  the  hill  of  Kamarina  all  is  desolate.  Here 
and  there  we  can  follow  ancient  tracks ;  here  and  there  a 
stone  or  two  peeps  above  the  sand  which  suggests  that 
careful  digging  might  reveal  somewhat  more.     But  save 

It  of  such  traces  as  this,  all  is  gone.  The  city  is  not  repre- 
sented  on  its  own  site  even  by  the  meanest  village.  We 
look  from  the  akropolis  for  the  ancient  haven  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  and  we  see  only  the  sand  by  the 
sea-shore.  The  line  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  skirted 
the  cliffs  for  no  great  distance,  and  then  to  have  turned 
inland,  with  the  stream  of  Hipparis  to  the  north,  and 
another  very  small  stream,  now  known  as  the  Bifriscolaro, 
to  the  south.  This  takes  in  another  low  hill  besides  that 
of  Athene,  on  which,  by  a  likely  conjecture,  a  temple  of 
Herakl^  has  been  placed^.  No  striking  object  comes 
within  the  inland  view;  the  eye  ranges  over  bare  high 
ground  which  neither  shows  nor  suggests  anything  special. 

rood.  Treeless  as  it  now  seems,  it  was  once  the  wood  of  Kama- 
rina, famous  in  the  latest  days  of  the  city^.     The  sea 

^  One  would  like  to  believe  that,  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Syracuse  and  at 
Athens,  the  building  had  been  a  house  of  worship  of  yet  a  third  creed ;  but 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  hiU  of  the  akropolis,  Rds-al-Hamdm,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Saracen  masters  of  the  place  used  the  building  as  a 
bath. 

'  Schubring,  521.     Of  course  it  is  "  Herakles-M elkarth.** 
'  Schubring,  530.    The  gallant  exploit  of  Csedicius,  Calpurnius,  or  what- 
ever his  name  was,  is  recorded  by  a  host  of  Latin  writers,  but  the  place  is 
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and  the  sandy  coast  form  the  best  outlook  from  the  site  chap.  y. 
of  the  citjr,  the  best  reminder  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  first  called  into  being  as  a  dwelling-place  of  men. 
The  final  cause  of  the  first  Kamarina  was  to  mark  and  to 
secure  the  advance  of  Syracuse  from  the  eastern  to  the 
southern  sea. 

The  extent  of  territory  which  the  plantation  of  Kama-  Territory 
rina  added  to  the  Syracusan  dominion^  and  which  in  after  rina 
days  became  the  territory  of  Kamarina  as  an  independent 
city,  seems  to  have  been  the  land  between  the  river  Dirillo 
to  the  north  and  the  Hjrrminos  which  flows  by  Hybla  or 
Bagusa  to  the  south.  The  two  rise  near  together  in  the 
heights  now  known  as  Monte  Lauro,  and,  if  the  boimdary 
followed  the  line  of  the  two  streams,  the  Kamarinaian 
territory  would  form  a  nearly  exact  triangle,  taking  in 
the  Saltus  Camarinatis.  In  the  extent  of  coast  thus 
assigned  to  Kamarina  one  or  two  small  streams  run  into 
the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  Hipparis  and  Hyrminos. 
One  of  these,  sung  of  by  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  bears  Stream  of 
a  name,  Oanis,  which  some  have  thought  has  been  left 
there  by  Phajnician  occupants  ^  Its  source,  the  fountain 
of  Diana  or  of  Paradise,  lies  close  below  the  small  modem 
town  of  Santa  Croce,  and  is  still  put  to  the  mean  uses 
from  which  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  has  been  set  free. 
Its  waters,  according  to  legend,  had  a  mysterious  power  oE 
discerning  chastity  in  women  ^.     Not  far  above  it  lies  an 

marked  only  by  Aurelias  Victor,  De  Yir.  HI.  39,  "  ad  CaDiarinam/'  and  by 
Floms,  ii.  2,  **  circa  Camarinennnm  galtam.** 
^  See  above,  p.  30,  note. 

'  Solinus  (v.  16)  describes  this  among  the  wonders  of  Sicily;  ''Dianam 
qui  ad  Gamarinam  flait  si  habitas  impudice  hanserit,  non  coibnnt  in  corpus 
nnmn  latex  vineus  et  latex  aquae."  Priscian  (Perieg.  489)  tells  the  same 
•tory  in  verse ; 

'*  Dianas  fons  est,  Camarina  gignitur  unda, 
Quem  si  quis  manibus  non  castis  hauserit  unquam, 
Leetifico  tristis  non  miscet  ppcula  Baccho.** 
See  Sohubring,  530.     ''Dianas**  and  "Oanis**  must  be  the  same  name; 
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ancient  burying  ground^  pointing  to  occupation  many  ages 
older  tlian  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.  Hard  by 
is  a  ruined  buildings  with  arches^  vaults^  and  cupok — 
perhaps  a  tomb^  perhaps  a  bath^  perhaps  a  place  for  the 
test  of  the  power  of  the  sacred  water'.  In  any  case^  as 
its  construction  shows,  it  dates  from  times  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Kamarina^  and  Kamarina  itself^  had  passed 
away  ^. 

The  sites  and  the  histories  of  Kamarina  and  of  Netum 
or  Noto  form  a  strange  contrast.  The  inland  town,  so 
illustrious  in  later  warfare,  is  unheard  of  during  the  first 
five  himdred  years  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  But 
Kamarina^  placed  on  the  sea  itself^  on  a  site  which  might 
well  have  been  chosen  by  any  company  of  settlers  from 
old  Hellas^  was  not  satisfied  to  remain,  like  Akrai  and 
Kasmenai^  a  mere  Syracusan  outpost.  It  supplies  the 
lesson,  so  rare  in  Greek  history,  but  the  more  instructive 
because  so  rare^  of  a  settlement  at  variance  with  its 
metropolis.  Kamarina  was  in  some  sort  to  Syracuse  what 
Korkyra,  less  dutiful  sister  of  Syracuse,  was  to  Corinth. 
In  both  cases  the  metropolis  claimed  over  the  colony  a 
degree  of  authority  which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  relations  of  Greek  metropolis  and  Greek  colony. 
Kamarina  must  have  had  from  the  beginning — a  town  on 
such  a  site  could  not  fail  to  have — something  more  of 
separate  being  than  at  any  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akrai  or 
Kasmenai.  No  founders  of  those  towns  are  mentioned. 
Kamarina  had  recorded  founders,  Daskdn  and  Menekdlos 
by  name,  no   less   than   Syracuse  herself^.     The   exact 

but  is  it  clear  that  Prisdan,  as  Schubring  thinks,  thought  that  the  foontaio 
was  by  the  lake  ? 

^  This  is  suggested  by  Schubring,  p.  529. 

*  Schubring,  527.     I  have  not  seen  the  second  example  of  which  he 
speaks. 

•  Thuc.  yi.  5. 
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relation  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina  is  not  defined ;  chap.  v. 
but  some  degree  of  separate  beings  and  at  the  same  time 
some'd^^ee  of  dependence  on  the  mother-city^  is  implied 
in  the  fact  that,  about  forty-six  years  after  her  first  Revolt  of 
plantation^  Kamarina  ventured  on  a  War  of  Independence.  ^^3  b.c. 
This  points  to  a  state  of  things  unusual  among  Greek 
cities.  Revolt  was  so  unlikely  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  mere  outpost^  a  mere  klSrouchia^  whose 
settlenr  kept  the  citizenship  of  the  mother-city.  It  was 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  in  the  case  of  a 
colony  of  the  usual  kind^  free  and  independent  from  its 
birth.  If  any  unhappy  chance  led  to  war  between  metro- 
polis and  colony,  it  would  be  a  war  between  two  inde- 
pendent cities,  which  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  revolt. 
But  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  as  between  Corinth  Kftmarin* 
and  Korkyra,  there  clearly  was  a  third  relation,  the  rela-  ©ncy. 
tion  so  rare  in  Greece  though  so  famiUar  in  modem  times, 
in  which  the  colony  was  a  separate  city  with  the  usual 
attributes  of  a  separate  city,  while  the  metropolis  still 
claimed  some  authority  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  colony.  We  have  seen  that  this  relation 
was  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of  Corinth  ^ ; 
Syracuse  evidently  followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis 
in  asserting  some  kind  of  supremacy — we  cannot  undertake 
to  measure  its  exact  degree — over  her  own  plantation  of 
Kamarina. 

The  result  of  this  departure  from  common  Hellenic  prac-  CJompari- 
tice  supplies,  both  in  the  case  of  Corinth  and  in  the  case  Korkyra. 
of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  all  poli- 
tical history.  We  have  already  noticed  that,  while  the 
relations  between  Corinth  and  her  independent  colony  of 
Syracuse  form  a  touching  and  beautiful  tale  of  abiding 
friendship  between  two  independent  commonwealths,  the 

^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  340.    See  on  Potidaia,  Thuc.  i  56,  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  Corinthians  in  c.  38.    See  also  on  Anaktorion,  iv.  49. 
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CHAP.  V.  relations  between  Corintli  and  her  dependent  colony  of 
Korkyra  are  the  by-word  of  Greek  colonial  history.  The 
dependent  colony  won  its  independence ;  but  at  the  cost  of 
bitter  and  abiding  hatred  between  colony  and  metropolis. 

War  be-     What  Korkyra  did  Kamarina  strove  to  do.      She  threw 

Syracase     ofE  the  yoke  of  Syracuse  and  declared  her  independence. 

a^d  Kama-  5^^.  Kamarina  was  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Korkyra  was 
to  Corinth.  The  circumstances  which  had  called  her  into 
being  made  her  accessible  both  by  land  and  sea.  ^A  war 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  revolted  dependency  f ol- 

AUieson  lowed  ^.  Neither  side  lacked  allies,  Greek  or  barbarian. 
Syracuse  found  help  where  one  would  hardly  have  looked 
for  it,  at  the  hands  of  her  neighbours  of  Megara. 
Henna  too  was  on  her  side ;  the  holy  city  of  the  goddesses, 
already  perhaps  half-hellenized,  was  deemed  worthy  to 
take  a  share  in  a  Hellenic  struggle  ^.  And  as  France  and 
Spain  backed  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  of  England,  so 
Greek  cities  were  found  to  back  the  revolt  of  ELamarina. 

Action  of    We  are  not  told  their  names :  we  hear  only  that  Gela, 

theSikele.  /  ' 

when  asked  for  help,  refused  to  fight  against  Syracuse. 
That  the  Sikels,  as  a  body,  took  the  side  of  ELamarina,  is 
only  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  Syracuse  was  their 
special  enemy,  always   advancing  at  their  cost.     Inde- 

'  I  assume,  with  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  201,  41a,  that  this  is  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Kamarina  recorded  in  the  precious  firagment  of  Philistos 
which  has  been  accidentally  preserved  because  Dionysios  of  Halikamaisos 
(Ep.  de  Pr»c.  Hist.  5)  wanted  to  pick  holes  in  his  style.  I  see  no 
other  war  to  which  the  account  can  belong.  The  words  are ;  ^vpaucovffioi 
Hk  wapaXa$6yrts  Mtyaptts  kcu  'EyyalovSt  Kafjuipipcuot  9k  XiictXois  mt  robs 
dkXow  (TVfAfidxovs,  wKijv  VtKffoay  dBpolffcurrts,  TfKfoi  8c  XvpOKwalott  obic 
i<pcurav  woKtfA^fffiy'  'XvpoKovcioi  8i  infy0av6fji€voi  KafJuxptvcUovs  rbv  **]Cp/uv6v 
tkafiirras.  Here  it  unluckily  breaks  off.  The  AkKoi  a^fipaxoi  must  surely 
mean  Greek  allies. 

'  This  is  the  only  notice  anywhere  that  seems  to  give  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  statement  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (see  yol.  i.  p.  174)  that 
Henna  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  statement  is  a  false  inference  from  the  action  of  Henna  now. 
Stephen  does  not  quote  Philistos  or  anybody  else. 
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pendent  Kamarina  was  indeed  likely  to  do  the  same ;  but  chap.  v. 
dependent   Kamarina  had  hardly  done  it  as  yet.     The  Defeat  and 
forces  of  the   revolted  town  crossed  the  Hyrminos,  the  oTkubs^^ 
modem  Ba^gpisa^  which  was  therefore  the  boundary  stream  ""*• 
between  the  metropolis  and    the  dependency.     A  battle 
must   have   followed   in  which   Syracuse  had  the  upper 
hand;    for  the  rebellious  settlement  was  conquered^  and 
it  underwent  the  sternest  results  of  conquest.     So  bitter 
was  the  wrath  of  the   mother-city   that   Kamarina  was 
swept  from   the   eai*th^.     Its   value   as  an   outpost  and 
defence  of  Syracuse  was  felt  to  be  less  than  the  danger 
of  its   setting   itself  up   as  a   rival  to   Syracuse.     And  Relations 
if  Syracuse  and  Gela  were  on  such  good  terms  as  the  Syrll[^e 
stoiy  implies,  Syracuse  may  have  been  pleased  that  her  "^^  ^^** 
territory  should  march  directly  on  that  of  her  rudependent 
neighbour,  rather  than  to  have  a  dependency  of  doubtful 
faith  placed  between  them. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  civil  strife  in  Syracuse  Civil  di»- 
which  seems  to  bring  us  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  period.  SyracuBe. 
For  the  new  dispute  is  said  to  have  led  to  a  change  in  the  ®*^'  *^*  ^^' 
constitution  '^.     By  that  we  can  understand  nothing  short 
of  the  driving  out  of  the  Gamoroi  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.      The  particular  event  which  incident- 
ally led  to  this  revolution  was  one  eminently  characteristic 
of  Greek  manners  ^.     Two  young  men  of  the  ruling  order, 

^  Tbuc  Ti.  5  ;  Ayatrrdrafv  82  Ka/ia/xKcuW  y€vofJLivoay  woXifi^  (nrb  ^vpaMo<rlw¥ 

8i'  iardirratriv.    Cf.  Scholia  ad  Find.  OL  v.  i6.    So  Herodotus,  yii.  154; 

Xi^icofflav  82  ^y  Kafi&piva  r6  dpxcuov ;  SkymnoB  (294)  gives  both  fact  and 

date; 

'XvpaKuffioi  82  r^v  Kafi&piyay  \€fQ/jUyijv' 

abrot  82  ra^rrjy  ifpay  ifc  fioBpSw  vciAiv, 

vp6$  t(  ?Ti;  xal  rfrraftdKOVT*  ^icrjfjihrfv. 

*  The  relation  of  these  inland  strifes  to  the  war  with  Hippokratds  (Herod, 
vii.  1 54)  will  come  further  on. 

'  On  the  references  to  this  story  in  Aristotle  (PoL  v.  3.  5>  v.  4.  ij  and 
Platarch  (Prsec.  Reip.  Ger.  32)  see  Appendix  II.     Plutarch  enlarges  more 
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CHAP.  V.   each,  it  would  seem^  in  the  possession  of  some  office,  fell 
out  on  a  private  quarrel  of  a  kind  which  might  tempt  one 
to  say  that  the  curse  of  the  founder  still  hung  over  the 
city.     One  of  the  two^  going  away  on  a  journey^  left  his 
beloved  in  the  care  of  his  frieud.     The  guardian  employed 
the    opportunity  to   win  the   youth  for   himself.      The 
wronged  lover  on  his  return  avenged  himself  by  seducing 
the  offender's  wife  ^.     This  personal  quarrel  next^  in  some 
way  not  explained^  put  on  a  political  character.     A  wise 
elder  forestalled  the  principle  of  the  ostracism  of  Athens 
Action       and  of  the  petalism  of  Syracuse  itself.     He  counselled 
Senate.       *^®   Senate  —  a    smaller    Council,   doubtless    inside    the 
general  body  of  the  Gamoroi  —  to  banish  both  the  dis- 
putants, before  their  quarrels  led  the  city  into  yet  greater 
dangers.      His  advice  was  not  followed;    quarrels  g^ew 
more  bitter,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  fol- 
ExiBtence    lowed  ^.     It  is  hard  to  understand  this  account  in  any  way 
cratic         cxccpt  by  supposing  that  a  democratic  party  had  already 
^^y-        arisen  in   Syracuse,   and  was   threatening  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the   old    citizens.      In    such    a   case   each 
political  party  might  easily  take  up  the  side  of  one  dis- 
putant in  the  personal  quarrel,  as  has  often  happened  in 
the  political  controversies   of  later  times  ^.      Details  are 
unluckily  wanting. 
Position  of      If  this  be  the  rigrht  understanding:  of  the  tale  which 

the  Dimo»,  ...  7 

comes  to  us  m  this  isolated  shape,  this  unseemly  personal 

on  the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  Aristotle  on  their  both  being  in 
office ;  iv  reus  Apx"^*  6vrw¥. 

1  This  is  told  bj  both  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  Plutarch  adds  the  detaU 
of  the   trust  put  in  the  offender  \  6  iA\y  rhv  ipitfitvov  rov  iraSpov  Xafiinf 

'  The  wise  counsellor  comes  in  Plutarch  only ;  rStv  irp9ff$vT4pca¥  ns  €h 
$ovKiiv  vap€XO&¥,  Here  we  get  the  Senate,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Gamoroi  {comUia  curiata)  which  heard  the  case  of 
Agathoklds. 

'  Aristotle,  n.  s. ;  l$w  wpo<rXafAfidyoyT€s  robt  h  rf  woXirt^fMTi  8cc<rT«ur(ci- 
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quarrel  was  the  immediate  oecasion  of  the  revolution  which  chap.  v. 
put  an  end  to  the  ascendency  of  the  old  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse.     The  gradually  growing  body   of    later    settlers,  Revolt  of 
claiming  now  to  be  the  true  people — the  Demos^-^i  Syra-  jn  alliance 
euse,  rose,  in  concert  with  the  Sikel  villains  of  the  Gamoroi,  ^**»*^® 
who  were  in  a  harder  case  than  themselves,  and  overthrew  riot. 
the   common   enemy.     The    descendants  of    the  settlers  Position 
under  Archias  had  by  this  time  fully  put  on  the  character  oligarchy, 
of  an   aristocratic  and   exclusive  body.      As  such,  they 
had  to  give  way  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  new 
political  power.      Once,  we  may  believe,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  a  democratic  body,  still  keeping,  we  may  be  sure, 
much  of  the  equality  of  a  democracy  among  themselves, 
they  had  shrank  up  into  an  oligarchy,  while  a  new  and 
wider  democracy  arose  around  them  to  whose  members 
they  refused  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    No  man  had  lost  his  rights  ;  but  the  class  to 
whom  rights  were  denied  had  grown  so  large  that  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  people,   and    looked   on  those 
who  had  once  been  the  whole  people  as  men  who  wrong- 
fully shut  them   out   from  what  they   had   a  right  to 
claim.     It  is  the  common  story  of  oligarchies,  whatever 
their  origin ;  it  is  perhaps  most  instructive  in  the  case  of 
those  oUgarchies  whose  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Syracusan  Oamoroi. 

The  banished  party  fled  to  the  Syracusan  outpost  of  The 
Kasmenai,  and  there  maintained  themselves  against  those  at  Km- 
who  now  bore  rule  in  the  city  *.    Of  the  form  of  democracy  ™®^  * 

^  We  now  can  turn  to  Herodotos  (vii.  155),  where  this  reyolution  is 
brought  in  casually  in  telling  the  tale  of  Geldn ;  robs  yafi6povs  xoXco/i^kovs  rShf 
Hvfnjicocion^  iMV€<r6vrai  {fw6  re  tov  Hi^fxov  Koi  rSitt  (r<p€TipoJ¥  8oi;Xo;k  icaXfOfUycay 
9i  KvAXupioty,  Gel6n  brings  the  Gamoroi  back  to  Syracuse  hic  KcuriAhrfl 
96kiotj  in  which  last  word  we  may  possibly  (see  above,  p.  19)  discern  a 
reference  to  the  separate  being  of  Kasmenai  at  that  moment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  an  exact  date  to  this  revolution.  How  long  had  the 
Gamoroi  been  at  Kasmenai  in  B.  c.  485  or  in  B.  c.  491  ? 
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CHAP.  V.  established  by  this  first  of  the  many  democratic  revolu- 
tions of  Syracuse  we  are  unluckily  told  nothing.  Above 
all,  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  was  the 
reward  of  the  Kj/llyrioi  for  their  services  in  the  struggle. 
The  first  We  Cannot  doubt  that  they  must  have  received  at  least 
dem^!^.  full  personal  freedom ;  before  long  the  admission  of  Sikels 
to  political  rights  in  Sikeliot  cities  will  cease  to  be  won- 
derful. This  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  example. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  shape  of  the  new 
constitution,  its  life  was  short.  The  destinies  of  the 
Gamoroi  who  had  found  shelter  at  Kasmenai,  and  the 
destinies  of  those  who  had  taken  their  place  in  Syracuse, 
alike  form  part  of  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the 
famous  djmasty  of  the  Deinomcnids  marched  to  power 
both  in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  tern-         During  all  this  time  the  Island,  Ortygia,  was  the  city. 

OrTyria.  ^*  ^*^  ^^^  strong  place,  the  seat  of  rule,  the  oldest  quarter 
and  the  holiest.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Syracusan  people. 
Other  posts  might  be  fortified,  other  spots  might  be 
dwelled  in ;  but  Ortygia  was  the  centre  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  hearth  of  the  special  deities  of  the  common- 
wealth. Of  some  of  the  temples  of  Syracuse  we  have 
heard  already.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  AthSn^.  Artemis  was  the  special  goddess 
of  Ortygia;  yet  her  warrior-sister  seems  in  some  sort  to 

History  of  have  eclipsed   her  on   her  own  ground.     The  house  of 

of  Athdnd.  Athene  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  Island.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  with  her  shield  stood  high  above 
every  other  object  in  the  Island ;  when  that  shield  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  the  man  of  Syracuse  was  no  longer  in  his 
own  home.  He  who  set  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour  to 
cross  the  seas  watched  till  his  eyes  could  behold  the  shield 
no  longer.  He  then  made  his  offerings  to  the  powers  that 
were  to  guard  him   on   strange  waters  and  in  strange 
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lands  ^.   That  temple  still  abides,  though  in  a  strange  guise   chap.  v. 
indeed.     There  are  few  spots  in  Christendom  that  suggest 
deeper  thoughts.     There  is  the 

"  Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods ; " 

in  one  sense  far  more  truly  so  than  the  later  house  of  which 
those  words  were  spoken.  The  Parthendn  of  the  island  has 
been  not  less  varied  in  its  fates  than  the  Parthenon  of  the 
hill^.  The  house  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens,  the  house  of 
the  Panagia,  taken  and  retaken  over  again  by  Turk  from 
Christian  and  by  Christian  from  Turk,  has  been  the  very 
centre  of  the  Eternal  Strife,  the  most  hardly  fought-for 
prize  of  its  warfare.  But  never,  since  it  once  passed  away 
to  become  a  mosque  of  the  False  Prophet,  has  the  church 
where  the  Bulgarian-slayer  made  his  ofEerings  again  be- 
come a  temple  of  Christian  worship.  But  the  house  of  our 
Lady  on  the  Island  of  Syracuse,  won  back  for  the  faith 
by  the  sword  of  Maniakfis  and  by  the  sword  of  Roger, 
still  keeps  embedded  in  its  walls  the  mighty  columns 
which  not  only  Hermokrates  and  Timoleon,  but  ^schylus 
and  Pindar  had  gazed  upon.  And  older  still,  of  yet  more  The  tem- 
primsBval  Doric  guise,  stands  the  home  of  the  other  virgin  Artemis, 
patroness  of  the  Island.  The  first  Lady  of  Ortygia,  if 
overshadowed  by  her  sister,  is  not  displaced.  If  the  house 
of  Artemis  has  not  lived  on  to  become  a  holy  place  of 
other  creeds  ^,  yet  her  shattered  columns,  with  their  mas- 
sive capitals  all  but  joining  each  other  in  a  single  stone, 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 

'  See  Appendix  IV.  But  let  us  quote  the  good  Fazello's  rather  light-of- 
nature  description  (i.  171);  ''Altera  ibidem  sedes  Minerva;  fuit,  et  ea  or^ 
natissima  .  .  .  Porro  tempi  urn  hoc  illud  esse  Sjracusani  pnedicant  quod 
maximum  Syracusis  est  hodie  et  prssulis  sedes.  Est  namque  ex  utroque 
latere  tredecim  lapitJeis  columnis  canaliculis  undique  circumcavatis,  abacis- 
que,  et  epistyliis  omatis  suffultum.  Cujusmodi  plura  Agrigenti,  Selinunte, 
et  Segestffi  olim  a  Grsecis  conditiv  visuntnr." 

'  Yet  Artemis  has,  in  the  latest  chiunges,  risen  again  in  some  sort  to 
displace  other  creeds.  There  is  something  odd  when  we  read  **  Via  Diana 
gia  San  Paolo.** 
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cany  us  back,  if  not  to  the  days  of  Archias^  at  least' 
to  days  when  the  plantation  of  Archias  reckoned  among 
the  youngest  cities  of  the  earth  ^.  Between  the  dash- 
ing waves  of  the  outer  sea  and  the  smoother  waters 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  fortress  of  Dionysios 
and  Charles  which  guards  the  approach  to  the  main- 
land and  the  fortress  of  Maniakes  and  Frederick  which 
g^uards  the  outlet  to  the  main  sea,  the  pillars  of  Artemis 
and  Athene,  with  the  life  of  a  city  of  men  never  ceasing 
around  them,  have  seen  the  hill  above  them  begin  and 
cease  to  be,  and  again  begin  to  be,  a  place  of  human  dwell- 
ing. The  work  of  Archias  has  outlived  the  work  of  Geldn 
and  of  Dionysios. 

At  the  same  time  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that, 
though  the  city  was  still  confined  to  the  Island,  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  contained  more  than  one  outlying 
post,  fortified,  inhabited,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  con- 
taining ancient  and  venerated  temples.  Of  one  of  these, 
Polichna,  with  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  we  have  had 
already  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  beginnings  of  Syra- 
cuse^. And  it  would  seem  that  there  were  at  least  two 
other  detached  outposts,  each  of  them  commanding  one  of 
the  three  great  roads  by  which  Syracuse  could  be  ap- 
proached. Polichna  commands  the  Helorine  road,  the 
road  to  the  direct  south,  answering  to  the  modem  road 
and  railway  to  Noto.  The  great  northern  road  to  M^^ra 
and  Katane  passed  right  over  the  hill.  Between  them 
the  inland  road,  leading  to  the  inland  outpost  of  Akrai, 
passed  under  the  southern  side  of  Epipolai.  Each  of 
these  roads,  no  less  than  that  leading  to  Heloron,  had  a 
post  to  defend  it  as  it  drew  near  to  the  Island.  The 
inland  road  passed  below  the  great  temple  of  Apoll6n  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  the  temenoa  of  which  in  after 
days  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  the  city. 

^  See  Appendix  lY.  'See  yoL  L  pp.  35^362. 
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It  was  a  point  of  special  importance^  as  it  commands  the  chat.  v. 
ground  below  the  theatre,  where  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  hill  fades  away^  and  the  marshy  ground  comes  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  upper  terrace  ^.  Whatever  share  Apoll6n 
may  have  had  in  his  sister's  house  within  the  Island  ^,  the 
patron  god  of  all  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily^  is  likely  to 
have  had  his  own  temple  from  very  early  times.  And  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  think  that  his  special  quarter, 
the  TemeHtfes,  held  on  this  road  a  position  at  once  as 
sanctuary  and  as  place  of  defence^  answering  to  that  of 
Polichna  and  the  Olympieion  on  the  Helorine  road  *. 

But  far  more  important  than  all  was  the  post  on  the  Aohradina. 
north  road^  on  the  hill  itself^  which  must  from  quite  early 
times  have  been  much  more  than  an  outpost.     The  region 
known  as  Achradina^^  a  name  which^  at  least  in  later 
usage^  took  in  both  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill  and  the 
low  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  Island,  was  at  first 
no  part  of  the  city.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
either  uninhabited  or  unfortified.     Merely  as  a  military  Upper 
post,  the  upper  part  of  Achradina  could  not  have  been  i^  outpott. 
long  left  altogether  defenceless.     It  had  in  truth  a  good 
natural  defence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 
natural  defence  was  made  available  for  military  purposes 
in  a  remarkable   way.      The   Latomiai  or  stone-quarries  The 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  most  marked  features      ^'^*^*' 
of  Syracusan  topography,  and  a  mournful  interest  attaches 
to   them   at  a   later   stage  of  our  story.     A   long   line 
of  them  runs  along  the  hill-side  at  its   middle  height. 
They  have  been  cut  and  enlarged  at  various  times ;  but 
there  are  signs  that  their  beginning  was  very  early.    Their 
object  seems  to  have  been  twofold.     Besides  the  obvious 

'  See  ToL  t  p.  349. 

'  That  he  had  some  rights  there  appear  from  the  inscription  spoken  of  in 
Appendix  lY. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  336.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  579.  *  See  Appendix  V, 
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CHAP.  V.  purpose  of  supplying  building-stone,  there  can  be  little 
^®1^         doubt  that  they  had  also  a  military  use.     They  formed  a 

military  "^  . 

use.  strong  line  of  defence  for  the  upper  part  of  Achradina. 

This  points  to  this  part  of  the  hill  as  being  occupied,  in- 
habited, and  defended,  within  two  or  three  generations 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 

The  west        This  date   of  the   stone-quarries   may  make   us  more 

Achradina.  i^^clincd  to  accept  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  this 
period,  the  period  between  Archias  and  Gel6n,  the  build- 
ing, or  rather  the  cutting  out,  of  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina  ^.  This  wall  may  still  be  traced,  and  consider- 
able parts  are  still  remaining.  It  stretches  from  the  upper 
terrace  of  Achradina  nearly  due  north  to  the  clifEs  of  the 
northern  coast.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  two  points 
strongly  marked  by  nature.  It  starts  from  a  small  valley 
which  at  that  point  divides  Achradina  from  the  later  parts 
of  the  city  to  the  west.  It  reaches  to  that  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Panagia  ^, 
keeps  a  memory  of  another  age,  and  which  opens  into  a 
picturesque  limestone  combe  running  some  way  inland. 
Here,  along  the  clifEs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  wall  and  its  towers,  or  the  preparations  for  them  by 
cutting  away  the  rock,  may  be  clearly  traced.  They  form 
one  whole  with  a  vast  mass  of  cuttings  for  other  works,  some 
of  them  evidently  for  large  buildings,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Achradina.  But  the  effect  of  the  wall  itself  may  be 
better  studied  at  some  central  points  further  to  the  south. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  all  that  remains,  is 
made  by  simply  cutting  away  the  rock,  the  usual  way  of 

(Cutting  of  making  things  in  Achradina.     At  Rome,  at  Alatrium,  at 
*®  ^    *     Selinous  \  in  some  later  works  in  Syracuse  itself,  the  hill- 
side was  scarped,  but  the  scarped  surface  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  masonry.     Here  the  scarped  surface 

*  See  Topografia,  177;  Lupus,  p.  95.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

*  See  voL  L  p.  424. 
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and  the  wall  are  the  same  thing.  Towers  were  placed  chap.  v. 
in  advance;  unluckily  no  gateway  is  preserved.  The 
earlier  date  given  to  this  work,  and  thereby  to  the  occu- 
pation and  fencing-in  of  Achradina,  is  far  more  likely 
than  that  which  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Geldn.  We 
have  to  suppose  an  occupied  space  apart  from  the  Island, 
less  apart  perhaps  than  it  seems  now,  with  the  low  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lying  unfortified  between  it  and  the 
Island. 

If  we  conceive   upper  Achradina  to  have  once  been  Position 
in  this  way   distinct,   we  shall  better  understand   some^jiceof 
of  the  present  appearances  of  this  part  of  Syracuse.     The  -^c*'™^"*- 
Latomiai   and  the  other   cuttings   in  the   rocks    give   a 
singularly  wild  air  to  a   quarter  which  was   once   part 
of  a  thickly  peopled  city.     We  see  the  like  to  this  day 
in  more  than  one  Sicilian   town^l     That  is  to  say,  the 
cuttings  were  made  when  Achradina  was  a  distinct  post ; 
they  are  in  truth  part  of  its  defences.     Their  existence  in 
the  seventh  century  before  our  sera  seems  well  ascertained  *. 
The  most  exposed  side,  open  to  the  western  side  of  the  hill, 
was  guarded  by  the  scarped  wall.     The  southern  face,  with 
its  natural  wall  at  two  levels,  was  further  protected  by  the 
Latomiai,     To  the  east  there  were  the  cliffs  and  the  sea 
beneath  them ;    at  a  later  time  a  wall,  partly  cut,  partly 
built,  was   carried  along   the   edge  of  the  cliffs^.     The 
ground  thus    taken  in  is  far  larger   than   Polichna,  far 
larger  than  the  Island  itself.     It  was  not  a  mere  outpost ; 
it  was  something   that  could   easily  grow  into  a  second 
city.     But  it  had  not,  like  Polichna  and  Temenites,  any  No  Bpeoinl 
specially  religious  character,  nor  did  it  ever  put  on  such  ^^i^Um 
a  character  at  any  time.     Temples  have  been  placed  by 
conjecture  within  the  bounds  of  Achradina,  and  so  large  a 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  173  in  the  ftcconnts  of  Modlca  and  Castrogio- 
vanni. 
'  See  Appendix  V.  '  See  Appendix  V. 
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CHAP.  ▼.  space  is  not  likely  to  have  been  without  temples  of  some 
kind.  But  it  is  certain  that  Achradina  never  boasted  of 
any  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  and  most  homeward  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  commonwealth.  Zeus  and  Apoll6n^  Athene 
and  Artemis^  DemSt^r  and  the  Kor^^  always  dwelled  else- 
where. 

Present  The  height  of  Achradina  is  now  utterly  desolate^  save  a 

A^hry^i'Tift.  few  scattered  houses  which  have  arisen  in  later  times. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  than  to  wander  over  the 
forsaken  site ;  it  needs  some  effort  of  faith  to  carry  about 
us  the  conviction  that  it  was  once  a  thickly  inhabited  city 

SigM  of  of  men.  Yet  we  cannot  go  many  steps  without  lighting  on 
Signs  of  man^s  former  presence.  In  some  parts  the  cutting 
of  the  stone  for  the  foundation  of  buildings  shows  that  the 
buildings  lay  close  together.  Here  and  there  we  can  trace 
an  ancient  street  with  the  wheel-marks  of  distant  ages  still 
left  in  the  solid  stone.  Here  are  the  foundations  of  houses ; 
here  are  the  wider  spaces  cut  away  for  the  foundations  of 
public  buildings;  here  we  light  on  monuments  of  days 
before  the  Greek  had  made  the  height  his  own.    A  mass  of 

Sikeltomb.  rock,  cut  away  and  hollowed  from  inside^  with  steps  with- 
out and  seats  within,  covered  by  the  living  stone  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  barrel- vault,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
resting-place  of  the  dead  ^.  In  such  a  place,  within  the  in- 
habited city,  it  can  hardly  be  the  tomb  of  a  Greek ;  is  it 
too  wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  believe  that  we  have  stood 

View  from  within  the  burial-chamber  of  a  Sikel  king  ?  From  many 
*  points  of  the  forsaken  height,  we  look  down  on  the  lower 
terrace  beneath,  or  the  open  sea  and  the  Great  Harbour,  on 
PlSmmyrion  and  Ortygia,  the  Island  a  marked  contrast  to 
all  the  rest,  thick  with  houses,  crowned  with  churches, 
fenced  in  by  the  vanishing  walls  of  later  times  which 
might  claim  some  respect  as  the  representatives  of  older 

^  See  the  building,  or  rather  cutting,  marked  37  in  tbe  plan  in  the 
Topografia. 
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defences  ^.     And  there  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  to  the  ohap.  v. 
east^  the  inland  mountains  to  the  west.     When  Achradina 
was  first  occupied^  the  history  of   Syracuse  had  hardly 
b^un ;  but  in  that  history  the  occupation  of  Achradina 
was  no  small  stage. 

Before  we  turn  away  from  the  early  days  of  Syracuse,  Polichna. 
we  must  take  one  more  glance  at  Polichna.  That  outpost 
and  its  famous  sanctuary  are  the  subject  of  more  distinct 
evidence  than  either  of  its  fellows.  We  shall  presently 
come  across  a  historical  notice  which  shows  that  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus  was  in  being  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  think  that  it 
was  new  then.  It  has  not  wholly  perished.  Those  who  The  Olym- 
have  had  the  luck  to  write  or  to  read  Syracusan  history 
with  the  Great  Harbour  beneath  their  eyes  know  well  the 
two  columns,  white  in  the  morning  sun,  which  greet  their 
eyes  at  every  dawn.  Clearly  they  stand  out  in  the  western 
view  from  Ortygia,  the  view  whence  all  Syracusan  history 
seems  laid  out  as  in  a  chart  before  us.  Those  two  shat-  The  two 
tered  columns  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  great  Olympieion, 
famous  in  the  tale  of  Thucydides  and  in  all  Syracusan  his- 
tory. On  the  spot  we  can  trace  out  part  of  the  basements 
and  we  see  that  of  the  two  columns  one  was  the  second  in  the 
front  to  the  east,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  range  on  the 
north  side.  The  entablature  is  gone ;  the  capitals  are  gone ; 
but  we  can  see  that  the  columns  are  of  the  true  old  Doric 
type;  we  could  tell  without  book  that  they  not  only  looked 
down  on  the  camps  of  Himilkon  and  of  Nikias,  but  that 
they  beheld  the  march  of  Gelon,  when  he  came  to  make 
Syracuse  the  head  of  Sikeliot  cities.     They  have  one  feature 

^  At  my  visit  to  Syracuse  in  1889,  the  spirit  of  havoc,  which  seems  to  be 
the  very  life  of  Sicilian  municipalities,  was  glutting  itself  with  the  destruc- 
turn  of  the  walls  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  Now,  in  1890,  the  havoc  has 
mpretid  itself  to  the  gate^,  and  we  have  lost  the  lively  impression  of  the 
work  of  the  tyrant  which  was  given  us  by  the  work  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
tuuue  nfee. 
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CHAP.  V.  which  markfi  them  off  from  most  other  columns  of  their 
class.  Far  smaller  than  the  giant  pillars  of  Selinoos^  far 
smaller  than  those  of  the  temples  in  the  Syracusan  island, 
they  are  not^  like  them^  built  out  of  pieces,  drum  piled  on 
drum.  Each  is  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone^  like  the  vast 
monoliths  in  which  Roman  taste  delighted  in  later  days. 
View  from  There  is  no  better  point  to  take  in  the  greatness  of  the 
Syracuse  that  once  was^  to  trace  the  advance  from  the 
Ortygia  of  Archias  to  the  fivefold  city  of  the  second 
Hier6n,  than  either  the  Olympieion  itself  or  some  other 
points  of  the  hill  of  Polichna.  The  castle  of  Maniakes 
looks  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  head- 
land where  once  stood  the  forts  of  Nikias.  The  lofty  front 
of  the  great  church  of  Syracuse  shows,  if  it  hides,  the 
temple  of  Athene  which  became  in  turn  the  sanctuary  of 
Christ  and  Mahomet.  The  fortifications  of  Charles  the 
Emperor  mark  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  castle  of 
Dionysios,  the  law-courts  of  Timoledn,  the  royal  house  of 
Hier6n.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  long  ridge  of  Achradina 
and  Epipolai,  with  the  stem  bluff  of  Thymbris  rising 
behind.  It  dimly  lights  on  the  buildings  crouching  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hill,  buildings  hardly  seen  in  their 
distinctness,  but  among  which  the  rising  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Greek,  till  they  were  shut  out  by  the  scena 
of  the  Roman,  the  arcades  on  arcades  of  the  Roman's  own 
amphitheatre,  must  once  have  stood  forth  as  prominent  ob- 
jects against  the  hill-side  which  rose  above  them.  We  see 
the  toilsome  path  by  which  Demosthenes  marched  to  his  night 
attack  on  the  height  of  Epipolai.  We  see  where  Himilkon 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  very  home  of  pestilence.  And  in 
that  view  we  would  fain  believe  that  we  see  the  worthiest 
spot  of  all,  the  home  where  Timoleon  dwelled  as  the  father 
and  coimsellor  of  the  city  that  he  had  saved  ^.     One  great 

^  I  know  of  no  reason  to  place  the  estate  of  Hmoledn  at  Tremilia  rather 
than  anywhere  else ;  but  let  the  popular  belief  stand  for  the  moment. 
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scene  only  in  the  long  tale  is  perhaps  well  hidden  from  us.  ohap.  v. 
We  can  call  up  the  vision  of  Syracuse^  greatest  city  of 
Hellas,  greatest  city  of  Europe ;  we  cannot  see  where  the 
soldiers  of  Marcellus  climbed  up  to  change  the  home  of 
commonwealths,  of  tyrants^  and  of  kings^  into  the  head  of 
a  subject  province  where  Verres  was  sent  to  rule  in  the 
house  of  Hieron. 


§  2.   The  First  Age  of  the  Tyrants, 
B.C.  608-505. 

It  is  but  a  meagre  tale  that  we  have  been  able  to  put 
together  of  the  political  history  of  Syracuse  during  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years.  Yet  it  is  far  fuller  than  any 
that  we  can  put  together  of  any  of  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 
Of  Naxos  for  instance  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  And 
though  in  some  cities  we  have  fuller  accounts  of  particular 
events^  yet^  far  as  we  have  been  from  coming  to  a  conse- 
cutive history  of  Syracuse,  we  have  come  nearer  to  it  than 
we  can  come  in  the  case  of  any  other  city  of  Sicily.  And  No  tyranti 
one  thing  stands  out  before  all  others  in  our  Syracusan  synusuBe. 
notices.  A  king,  as  we  have  seen,  is  just  possible ;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  in  this  first  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily 
Syracuse  never  saw  a  tyrant.  We  have  seen  the  strife 
of  the  patricians  and  the  commons  leading  to  the  momen- 
tary victory  of  the  excluded  class;  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  man  take  advantage  of  the  disputes  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties  to  make  himself  absolute  master  over  both. 
It  ought  not  to  be  needful  again  to  define  the  Greek  Abuse  of 
tyranny;  yet,  when  that  and  so  many  other  technical 
terms  of  Greek  politics  are  so  commonly  turned  away 
from  their  proper  meaning  by  vague  popular  use,  it  may 
be  well  to  put  in  a  warning  for  the  hundredth  time  as 
to  the  meaning  which  attached  to  the  word  tyrant  when 
both  name  and  thing  were  new. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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CHAP.  V.       The  experience  of  our  own   times   happily  helps  us. 
Modem      Qur  aee  has  seen  the  erowth,  the   dominion,  and  the 
fall^    of   one  power  m   which   the    Greek  tyranny  was 
reproduced  to  the  letter.     But  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  brand  a  modem  ruler  as  an  oppressor,  it  is  better 
to  call   him  an    oppressor  than    to    misuse    the   Greek 
technical  term.     According  to  Greek  notions^  all  oppressors 
Meaning    are  not  tyrants  and  all  tyrants  are  not  oppressors.     The 
tyrant       tyrant^  in  Greek  republican  days,  was  the  man  who  raised 
himself  to  kingly  or  more  than  kingly  power  in  a  state 
Tyrants      where  kingship  was  not  the  lawful  constitution.     So,  by 
^Zt'  a  most  accurate  analogy,  in  Roman  Imperial  times  the 
^P'»-      tyrant  was  the  man  who  raised  himself  to  Empire  by  re- 
volt  against  an  Emperor  lawfully  acknowledged  ^.     These 
two  uses  of  the  name  answer   as  nearly  to  each  other  as 
the  different  political  conditions  to  which  they  severally 
belong  allow.     It  is  a  kind  of  secondary  use  of  the  word 
when  the  name  tyrant  is  applied  to  a  lawful  king  who 
takes  to  himself  powers  beyond  those  which  the  laws  of 
his  state  have  entrusted  to  its  kings  ^.     But  in  all  three 
uses  of  the  name  the  leading  idea  is  the  same ;  tyranny  is 
everywhere  usurpation.     Its  essence  is  the  imlawful  gain- 
ing of  power ;  as  to  the  use  of  the  power  when  gained^  the 
(imngein  name  is^  strictly  speakings  colourless.     The  fact  that  so 
ing  S  the   many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  were  harsh  and  even  bloody 
word.         rulers  helped^  even  in  old  Greek  times,  to  give  the  word 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
it.     Stm  in  Greek  use,  though  the  oppressive  tyiunt  was 
the  rule,  yet  to  speak  of  a  just  and  benevolent  tyrant 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  use  of  the  word  lingered 
very  long  into  the  middle  agei.  The  definite  notion  of  usurpation,  of 
supplanting  a  lawful  power  of  some  kind,  whether  kingly  or  republican, 
was  slow  in  giving  way  to  the  vague  use  of  the  word  now  common. 

'  Arist.  Pol.  V.  10.  6 ;  tXoy  ^c/8cur  /iiy  wtpl  "Apyos  «eU  tT§fHu  rhpoivoi 
/caTiarrjaav  ^aiktiat  {urapxo^irrfs.  So  Nabis  at  Sparta  long  after.  See 
Livy,  xzziv.  31. 
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was  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  ^.     In  its  Roman  use  chap.  v. 
the  word  is  absolutely  colourless  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
government.     Some  of  the  class  of  so-called  tyrants  were 
among  the  best  rulers  that  the  Empire  ever  saw.     For 
in  their   day  it  was    simply  a  question  of  final  success  Difference 
whether  a  man   should   be  handed  down   in   history  asQ,^]^|^d 
tyrant  or  as  Emperor.     It   was  just  as  in   later  days^  BomM 
when  it  was  a  question  of  final  success  whether  a  man 
should  be  handed  down  as  Pope  or  as  Antipope.     Such 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  when  the  question  lay  between 
two  men ;  it  was  different  where  the  question  lay  between 
two  forms  of  government.     In  old  Greek  ideas  the  lawful 
king  might  be  degraded  into  the  tyrant ;  but  no  amoimt 
of  success  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant^  no  amount  of  military 
glory,  no  real  merit  in  his  civil  government,  could  ever 
change  him,  as  long  as  the  true  Greek  spirit  lasted,  into  a 
lawful  king. 

Yet  kingship  and  tyranny  always  stand  in  a  certain  Relation 
relation  to  one  another.     In  Greek  ideas  tyranny  was  the  kingship 
corruption,  perhaps  rather  the  base  imitation,  of  kingship.  JJ^^y^ 
So  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few,  was  the  base  imitation 
of  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  best ;  so  the  rule  of  the  mere 
multitude,  call  it  ochlocracy  or  what  we  will,  was  the  base 
imitation  of  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  whole  people.     It 
is  hard  to  say  what  the  formal  position  of  a  tyrant  was ; 
or  it  might  be  truer  to  say  that,  tyranny  being  in  its 
own  nature  unlawful,  the  tyrant  had  no  formal  position. 
He  got  power  how  he  could ;   he  kept  it  how  he  could ; 
he  exercised  it  as  best  suited  his  purpose.     The'  outward  The  body- 
badge  of  the"  tyrant,  as  distinguished  from  the  republican  ^^^* 
magistrate,  is  the  body-guard,  the  spearmen.    The  tyrant's 
first  step  to  dominion  is  to  get  such  a  guard  by  any 
manner  of  means,  not  uncommonly  by  the  vote  of  a  de- 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  1 7,  of  the  tyrants  of  Kibyra. 

E  % 
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CHAP.  V.  luded  people  ^.  For  the  tyrant  is  described  a.8  most  com- 
monly rising  to  power  by  the  help  of  personal  influence  of 
Ways  of  some  kind.  He  is  a  magistrate  who  abuses  his  official 
^annj.  powers  to  his  own  ends;  he  is  a  popular  leader^  who 
abuses  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  un- 
commonly he  is  the  character  whose  fascination  is  the 
strongest  of  all,  the  man  of  noble  birth  who  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  commons  against  his  own  order.  When,  in 
any  of  these  ways^  he  has  once  got  armed  men  at  his 
biddings  his  next  step  is  to  seize  the  akropolis  or  other 
strong  place  of  the  city.  That  he  makes  the  stronghold  of 
his  power.  There  he  surrounds  himself  with  mercenary 
soldiers^  the  main  stay  of  a  dominion  which^  having  no 
root  in  law,  has  to  rest  wholly  upon  force. 
Exerdie  of  As  for  the  way  in  which  the  power  thus  gained  is  exercised) 
pow^^  '  that  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
specially  according  to  the  amount  of  opposition  which  the 
tyrant's  government  met  with.  In  some  cases  there  may 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  or  there  may  have  grown 
up  through  the  imrestrained  use  of  power,  a  real  delight  in 
oppression,  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the  usual 
character  of  a  Greek  tyranny.  The  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  stuck 
at  no  crime  which  either  passion  or  policy  dictated ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule, 
committed  crimes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  committing 
them.  In  many  cases  the  tyrant  had  very  little  tempta- 
tion to  any  monstrous  crimes.  A  tyrant  who  rose  to 
power  as  a  popular  leader  against  an  exclusive  class 
might  do  acts  of  wrong  towards  members' of  the  body 
which  he  had  overthrown ;  he  might  still  keep  his  popu- 
larity with  those  who  rejoiced  in  his  success  and  with 


^  See  for  instance  the  weU-known  story  of  Peisistratos,  i.  59,  and 
Grote*8  comment  (iii.  207)  that  the  Mopvyfj<p6poi  presently  became  dopv- 


-^ 
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whom  he  had  every  motive  to  deal  gently.     It  does  not  ohap.  v. 
appear  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  swept  away  the  laws  and  The  forma 
constitution  of  the  city  in  which  he  reigned.     The  forms  on. 
of  law  might  go  on;  it  was  enough  if  magistrates  and 
assemblies  practically  did  their  master's  bidding.    When- 
ever either  silent  influence  or  express  command  failed  to 
secure  obedience,  the  spearmen  were  ready  to  step  in. 

Here  then  was  a  man  with  the  power,  or  more  than  the  Applioa- 
power,  of  a  king,  but  with  no  formal  kingly  position.   Our  kingly  title 
evidence  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  early  tyrants  never  *®  *^^"'^*"* 
took  the  title,  or  assumed  the  state,  of  kings.     But  they 
had  a  craving  after  the  position  which  they  did  not  venture 
to  take  to  themselves.     They  were  well  pleased  when  any 
one  would  bestow  on  them  the  titles  of  lawful  kingship. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  writers  in  old  Greece,  to  whom 
the  rule  of  one  in  any  shape  was  unfamiliar,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  name  of  tyrant  applied  to  lawful  kings, 
either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  ^.     And  in  later  times.  Later  form 
when  the  presence  and  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian      y^*™'* 
princes  had  made  the  Greek  mind  more  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  kingship,  the  distinction  between  king  and  tyrant 
grew  fainter.     On  the  one  hand,  a  class  of  tyrants  arose 
quite  distinct  from  the  tyrants  of  the  elder  day.      The 
tyrant  of  the  Macedonian  times  had  in  many  cases  not 
risen  to  power  by  any  means  within  the  city  itself.     He 
often  represented  no  party  within  the  city ;  he  was  a  mere 
external  oppressor,  very  of  tea  a  leader  of  mercenaries 
whom  the  Macedonian  king  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
nnn.iTifii.m  in  powcr.     And  in  those  times  also  tyrants  who  Later 
had  more  in  common  with  the  elder  class,  men  who  had  J^e  the 
risen  to  power  by  some  means  or  other  within  the  city,  ^x?^^^ 
tried  to  put  themselves  as  far  as  they  could  on  a  level 
with  the  Macedonian  princes.     They  were  not  only  well 
pleased  when  any  one  would  speak  of  them  as  kings; 

'  See  Appendix  L 
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CHAP.  V.  they  took  the  kingly  title  to  themselves.     The  style  which 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  was  surely  not 
too  lofty  for  Greek  rulers  of  equal  power.      Whether 
Syracuse  ever  saw  King  Pollis  or  not^  she  certainly  saw  a 
good  deal  of  King  Agathokles. 
Tyranny         The  worst  thing  about  the  Greek  tyranny  was  that  the 
wone.        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  tyrant  was  almost  sure  to  grow  harsher  as  it 
grew  older.     The  tyrant  always  had  enemies ;  even  if  he 
was  popular  with  one  party^  he  was  hated  by  another. 
Hatred  led  to  plots  and  attempts  on  his  life;   such  at- 
tempts further  soured  the  tyrant^s  temper ;  whatever  he 
Pictures  of  was  before^  he  became  suspicious  and  cruel.     The  frightful 
yranny.     pj^^j^^^g  ^hfch  are  set  before  us  of  the  tyrant,  as  a  solitary 

being,  trusting  none,  never  sure  of  the  faithfulness  of 
friend  or  kinsman,  of  wife  or  child  ^,  are  most  likely  ex- 
aggerations or  paintings  from  the  very  worst  cases.  But 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  the  truth  even  to  a  lawful  king ;  it  must  have  been 
Short-lived  yet  harder  to  speak  it  to  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant's  career 
oT^TAuu.  ^*^  often  cut  short  by  private  killing  or  by  public  insur- 
rection ;  it  became  a  proverb  that  an  old  tyrant  was  a  rare 
sight  *.  And,  when  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  the  common 
instinct  of  mankind,  when  he  contrived  to  hand  on  his 
power  to  his  son,  his  son  commonly  proved  worse  than 
himself.  Brought  up  in  somewhat  of  the  position  of  a 
prince,  he  was  not  under  the  restraints  of  a  prince;  nor 
had  he  the  wisdom  which  a  varied  experience  had  often 
given  to  his  father.  The  second  of  a  line  of  tyrants  is 
sometimes  less  cruel  than  his  father ;  he  is  commonly  more 
debauched,  more  given  to  wound  the  family  honour  of  his 
subjects.  The  most  long-lived  tyrannies  seldom  lasted 
beyond  the  third  generation.  David,  Solomon,  Bichoboam ; 
the  man  who  founds,  the  man  who  enjoys,  and  the  man 

^  This  oomes  oat  most  strongly  in  the  Hierdn  of  Xenophdn. 
'  Plat.  Sept.  Sap.  Gonv.  o.  a. 
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who  loses,  are  iypical  eliaraeters  among  Oreek  tyrants  as  chap.  y. 
well  as  among  Eastern  kings. 

Of  usurped  powers  of  this  kind  the  colonies,  and  above  Tyrants 
all  the  Sikeliot  colonies,  seem^  at  a  first  glance  at  Grecian  common 
history,  to  be  the  special  home.     They  certainly  are  the  ^*^* 
abiding  home.     In  old  Greece  there  are  two  periods  in  Two 
which  tyranny  is  common^  but  there  is  a  long  time  be-  f~^^4 
tween  thenr  in  which  tyrants  are  seldom  heard  of.     A  oW  Greece, 
wide  gap  parts  the  tyrants  who  were  put  down  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  the  tyrants 
who  were  put  down  by  Aratos  of  Sikyon  in  the  third.     In  Tyranny 
Sicily  there  is  no  gap  of  any  such  length.     The  tyrants  abiding  in 
begin  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  cities ;  they  go  on  ^"'^y* 
at  intervals  till  Sicily  passes  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Phalaris  and  Phintias  had   contemporary  tyrants  in  old 
Greece ;  but  in  the  age  of  Dionysios  the  tyrant  was  in  old 
Greece  all  but  unknown.     This  is  one  of  the  many  marks 
of  difference  between  Greece  and  her  colonies.     Brilliant 
as  are  some  periods  of  the  life  of  Hellas  transplanted  to 
other  shores^  more  brilliant  at  some  times  than  the  life  of 
Hellas  on  its  own  ancient  soil^  the  freedom  of  the  colonial 
cities^  like  their  greatness^  had  not   the  same   firm  and 
abiding  root  as  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece. 
The  constant  appearance  of  tyrannies  in  Sicily  is  part  of 
that  general  uncertainty  of  things,  those  constant  changes 
of  governments  and  of  populations,  which  were  marked  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  as  distinguishing  Sicily  from 
old  Greece  ^.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily 
became  proverbial  ^.    Sicily  was  the  chosen  land  of  tyrants  AU  kinds 
of  the  Greek  type,  even  as  in  after  ages  Britain  was  the  ^  s^^. 
chosen  land  of  tyrants   of  the  Roman  type*.     In  our 

*  Thuc.  vi.  17. 

*  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refer  to  the  mention  of  '<Sicu1i  tyranni*'  in 
Horace  (£p.  L  a.  58).    They  set  the  standard. 

*  "  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorom,"  says  Jerome.    See  M.  H.  B. 
zciz. 
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Sicilian  story  we  shall  oome  across  every  class  of  tyrant ; 
we  shall  see  every  kind  of  means  by  which  men  rose  to 
tyranny.  Syracuse  will^  in  days  to  come,  supply  us  with 
the  more  part^  and  the  more  famous  part^  of  our  examples. 
But  as  yet  Syracuse  knows  not  the  rule  of  the  tyrant ;  it 
is  with  other  cities  and^  with  one  exception^  with  less 
famous  tyrants^  that  we  have  to  begin. 


PAiuiitiot 
of  Loon- 
tinoifint 
rMord«d 
iyraiii. 
H.o.  608. 


Civil  di«. 

MlUiOllfof 

Leoniinoi. 


Unt  re- 
corded war 
between 
Greeks  in 
Sidlj. 


The  first  name  on  the  roll  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  famous  one.  Fanaitios  of  Leontinoi,  whose 
date  is  fixed  to  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  century^  is 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  class  ^.  He  is  placed 
on  high  authority  among  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power 
through  abuse  of  their  influence  as  demagogues  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  oligarchy  ^  This  implies  that  there  were 
already  at  this  time  serious  disputes  at  Leontinoi  between 
an  exclusive  and  an  excluded  class.  In  these  classes  we 
may  most  likely  see  another  case  of  inhabitants  of  older 
and  newer  settlement.  A  later  account,  which  gives  some 
details  which  are  at  least  not  impossible,  sees  in  the  dispute 
only  a  strife  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  strife  between  older  and  newer  citizens, 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  had  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  to  put  on  that  shape.  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  that  was  neither  its  essential  nor  its  earliest 
shape. 

The  story  of  Fanaitios,  as  we  have  it,  opens  a  new 
period  in  two  ways.  He  is  not  only  the  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily;  he  is  the  first  recorded  commander  in  a 

^  EaiebiuB,  01.  41.  4.  p.  314,  Roncalli;  "PansBtiiis  primnB  in  Sicilia 
arripuit  iyrumidem.*' 

'  Aristotle  twice  mentions  him  in  this  character,  y.  10.  6,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly V.  12,  13 ;  c<r  Tvpay^iSa  /icrojSiiAAfi  i^  dkiyapx^,  &4nr€p  h  Xuttklq^ 
<rxc8dy  al  vXcurrvu  rSir  dpxalojv,  kr  htwrivon  cit  ti^  Tiavairlw  rvpawi^a  icai 
l¥  TiXxf,  tls  rijv  K\tdi^ipov  mt  kv  'PfTf^V  *^  ^*'  'Aya^ik&ov  itdl  Iv  dkkais 
wokkaus  96K€aty  &<rai&rvs. 
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war  between  two  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.    He  leads  the  forces  chap.  v. 
of  Chalkidian  Leontinoi  in  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  J^JP^n- 
Dorians  of  Megara.   The  war  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  tu^ot 
first  of  its  class^  but  it  is  the  first  which  we  find  recorded 
in  our  meagre  sources.     If  we  see  at  Naxos  the  Ebbsfleet 
of  Sicily^  the  war  of  Leontinoi  and  Megara  will  answer  to 
the  fight  of  West-Saxon  and  Kentishman  at  Wibbandiin^ 
where  ^thelberht  gave  way  to  the  arms  of  Ceawlin  \    The  Pftnaitioe 
polemarch  of  Leontinoi  wins  over  the  poor,  as  they  appear 
in  this  version,  by  pointing  out  to  them  how  far  their  ex- 
ploits in  the  war  have  outdone  those  of  the  rich.     By  the 
rich,  in  military  language,  we  may  doubtless  understand  the 
knights  or  horsemen  *.     He  then  orders  a  review  of  arms 
and  horses  outside  the  gates.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  seems 
implied,  that  the  review  concerned  the  horsemen  only ;  it 
sounds  like   a  kind   of  penal  examination  after  real  or 
alleged  &ilures  of  duty.     The  arms  are  to  be  examined ;  Trick  by 
the  men,   seemingly  slaves,   who   have  the  care  of  thegeuesthe 
horses,  are  bidden  meanwhile  to  take  them  to  pasture  in  a  *y»^^y- 
woody  placed     Panaitios  has  also  at  his   command   six 
hundred  peltasts.    We  are  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
already  in  Sicily  in  the  seventh.     As  they  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  men  ready  for  revolution,  it  may  be  that 
the  six    hundred  were   light-armed   men   of  the  poorer 
class  in  Leontinoi   itself^.      The   officer  in  command   of 

^  See  the  English  Chronioles  tinder  a.d.  568,  the  fint  recorded  war 
between  Englishman  and  Englishman. 

'  This  story  come  from  Polyainos,  y.  47  ;  Tlavalrioi  \%oiyrlvvit  Mtyaptvai 
woK*fM(nrrcav  w§fi  y^;  5/Mtfv  woktfJtapxSlv  wp&rov  fitv  revs  irhnjras  /eat  wt(o^ 
tcmV  dnrdpott  ical  Iwwtvai  ffwixftovaty  ws  Ixtlycjv  9\toy§icT0vtrrwv  Iv  rats  i»a\Qis, 
avT&y  8i  voAAd  iKarrovfAiyory. 

'  lb. ;  9p6  rStv  wKwy  ^^6frXi<rtr  irot^aas  ra  filv  6w\a  dpi$ fifty  Koi  HomyA," 
(§%y  ivci/wro,  robt  8^  tmrovs  rolis  -^¥16x019  fm ftdfiohs  iniktwrty  &y€iv  h  yoixfp^. 
This  mention  of  the  horses  looks  as  if  the  review  was  confined  to  the  horse- 
men. 

*  lb. ;  k^oKoalom  tk  «cX7o<rrd;  Ix^''''  ^irrp^wus  vpds  r^  kmyAtnxuriP, 
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CHAP.  T.  them  is  left  to  look  after  the  examination  of  arms^  while 
Panaitios  goes  into  the  shade,  and  persuades  the  keepers  of 
the  horses  to  set  upon  their  masters  ^.  They  mount  the 
horses  and  charge  their  masters,  while  the  peltasts  join  in 
the  slaughter.  The  city  is  occupied  and  Panaitios  is  pro- 
claimed tyrant^. 
Ch*r»cter       One  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  proclamation  of  Panaitios 

of  aneo" 

dotet.  or  any  other  man  by  the  formal  style  of  tyrant ;  it  is  still 
less  likely  if  tyranny  was  then  so  new  a  thing  in  Sicily  as 
we  are  told  that  it  was.  But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  point 
on  which  we  must  not  look  for  minute  accuracy  in  writers 
of  the  class  from  which  this  story  comes.  The  retailers 
of  anecdotes  often  borrowed  the  substance  of  their  stories 
from  perfectly  trustworthy  writers  now  lost.  But  they 
did  not  always  copy  them  literally.  As  they  sometimes 
confounded  one  tyrant  with  another  and  one  city  with 
another,  still  less  were  they  likely  to  notice  differences  of 

»  technical  language  between  an  earlier  and  a  later  time. 

In  this  present  story  there  is  doubtless  enough  of  truth 
to  justify  us  in  setting  down  Panaitios  as  one  who  made 
himself  tyrant  by  the  help  of  the  commons  against  the 
ruling  order,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  his  powers 
as  a  military  commander  to  cause  a  massacre  of  one  part 
of  his  army.  The  beginnings  of  Panaitios  were  certainly 
bad ;  of  the  nature  of  his  government  and  of  its  end  we 
hear  nothing. 

The  city  which  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as 
Leontinoi,  its  Chalkidian  sister  Elatane,  had  another  ex- 
perience, and  a  happier.  Our  one  record  of  Elatane  during 
the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  gives  us  a 

*■  There  is  something  pictareeqne,  bat  not  altogether  intelligible,  In  the 
deacription  of  Panaitios  at  this  moment  (Polyainos,  t.  47) ;  a^rdt  8i  in 
hvd  T^  tMpa  ffiuas  M/uvos  dytx^/njat  mt  roi^s  i^i^x^**^  lvci<rcr  kwiOiaOtu 
rois  dc<nr<Srcut. 

'  lb. ;  mrtkifictrro  rifif  wdkir  icai  Ilaya/rior  r^pantw  dinfy6ptwn». 
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glimpse^  not  indeed  of  a  tyrant,  but  still  of  a  man  clothed   chap.  t. 
with  special  powers  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 
The  tyrant  rose  to  power  through  political  disputes  among 
his  fellow-citizens.     In  some  happier  cases  the  citizens  by 
oommon  consent  chose  some  man  to  whom  all  agreed  to 
look  up,  and  clothed  him  with  powers  to  heal  their  differ- 
ences.    The  AisymneteSy  a  word  which  it  is  hard  to  trans-  The 
late^  was  a  personal  ruler  who  was  neither  king  nor  tyrant,  n^^. 
but  who  was^  under  special  circumstances^  chosen  to  wield 
special  powers,  whether  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  time  ^.     It  Origin  of 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  Imperial  power  at  Rome  arose  rial  power 
out  of  a  commission  of  this  kind.     The  early  Emperors,  as  **  ^"^«- 
&r  as  their  formal  position  went^  cannot  be  rightly  classed 
either  with  kings  or  with  tyrants.     They  were  citizens  to 
whom,  in  theory  at  leasts  the  commonwealth  had  granted 
certain  extraordinary^  but  still  defined,  powers.     But  in  all 
these  cases  alike^  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  days  of  a  commonwealth,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  easy  and  natural  for 
a  single  man  to  be  set^  whether  by  lawful  or  unlawful 
means^  above  the  level  of  his  fellows.     And  this  again 
suggests   the  thought   that,   where  the   tyrant  and   the 
Auymnetes  were  both  familiar^  a  return  to  acknowledged 
kingship  might  not  be  wholly  impossible  ^. 

Akin  to  the  Aisymnetes^  often  the  same  in  person  and  The  an- 
office,  was  the  primitive  lawgiver,  entrusted  by  conunon  con-  givers, 
sent  with  powers  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  citizens 
and  to  provide  against  future  evils  by  a  formal  code  of  laws. 
We  hear  of  many  such;  of  the  Spartan  Lykourgos,  the 
most  famous  of  them  all,  of  the  Athenian  Drakon  and 

^  On  the  Aisymndtds,  see  Plass,  Die  Tyrannis,  i.  115.  The  most  noted 
case  is  that  of  Pittakoe  of  Mityldnd,  who  however  is  also  spoken  of  both  as 
tipayvos  and  as  fiaoiktvs  {&ku  /iv\a  dXci*  teal  ydp  UiTTcucds  Akti,  liCTdAas 
MiTvKiyas  fiaat\§vcjy,  Bergk«  iii.  673).  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
tdavfiv^TTji  is  ever  directly  applied  to  any  Sicilian  ruler. 

'  See  above,  p.  8. 
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CHAP.  T.  Soldn^  and^  ooming  nearer  to  the  land  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  of  Zaleukos  of  the  Epizephyrtan  Lokroi. 
All  of  these,  even  Solon^  the  latest  and  the  most  historical^ 
have  a  certain  mythical  atmosphere  cleaving  to  them. 
For  in  truth  the  position  of  a  lawgiver  of  this  kind  is 
one  which  offers  special  temptations  for  the  growth  of 
l^^d.  A  king  or  magistrate^  famous  in  the  history  of 
his  people^  a  Servius  or  an  ^Ifred^  who  is  known  to  have 
been  the  author  of  some  laws,  is,  by  a  natural  process, 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  crowd  of  enactments 
and  customs,  many  of  them  earUer,  many  of  them  later, 
Greek  and  than  his  real  day.  But  the  primitive  Greek  lawgiver 
laws.  holds  a  special  position  in  the  history  of  legislation.  He 
is  most  unlike  the  Teutonic  king,  whose  legislation  com- 
monly comes  to  little  more  than  causing  the  existing 
customs  of  his  people  to  be  set  down  in  a  written  shape. 
Wide  The  Greek  lawgiver  deemed  it  his  business,  while  he  was 
ewri^reek  l^grisla'ting,  to  l^^late  about  everything.  His  calling 
legifllAtion.  ^ag  uQ^  merely  to  settle  a  political  constitution,  but  to 
^f^  '  regulate  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in  all  matters,  and  that 
by  no  means  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but 
according  to  his  own  personal  notions  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient and  becoming.  The  laws  of  the  primitive  law- 
giver, in  order  to  be  the  better  remembered,  were  often 
clothed  in  verse.  They  embody  the  dry,  practical,  Hesiodic, 
wisdom  of  an  early  age.  We  may  even  see  a  touch  of 
spiteful  humour  in  such  an  enactment  as  a  law  of  divorce 
which  allowed  the  man  freely  to  put  away  his  wife  and 
the  woman  freely  to  put  away  her  husband,  but  which 
added  that  in  such  a  case  neither  must  marry  a  second 
wife  or  husband  younger  than  the  partner  who  had  been 
put  away  ^.  This  last  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
wise  Char6ndas,  the  lawgiver  who  stands  Out  as  the  one 

^  Diod.  xii.  i8.    Ai  if  to  oatch  Cicero  beforehand,  the  role  is  extended  to 
both  sexes,  but  the  woman's  share  comes  first. 
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man  known  at  KatanS  during  our  present  period,  as  the  chap.  v. 
tyrant  Panaitios  stands  out  as  the  one  man  known  at 
Leontinoi. 

Of  the  laws  of  Charfindas,  genuine  or  alleged,  consider-  Chardndas 
able  fragments  remain ;  but  of  the  man  himself  it  is  hard  ^      ^^  * 
to   say  anything  with  certainty^.     There  is  nothing  to 
fix  his  exact  date,  whether  in  the  seventh  or  the  sixth 
century.     His  legislation  may  very  well  have  been  older 
than  the  tyranny  of  Panaitios.     At  all  events  he  belongs 
to   Sicily  in  the  days  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
One  thing  only  is  certain;  no  one  can  accept  the  version 
which  carries  him  and  his  laws  into  so  very  modem  a 
time  and  place  as  the  Thourioi  of  the  fifth  century^. 
That   Charondas  legislated  for   KatanS  there    seems  no  He  l^s- 
reasonable  doubt ;  he  is  said  to  have  legislated  for  other  otheroities. 
cities  as  well^  among  which  Rh6gion  is   specially  men- 
tioned.    That  KatanS  was  his  birth-place  was  the  general 
belief;    but  there  is  some  force  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
modem  scholar  that  the  Doric  form  of  his  name  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city.     He  may 
well  have  been^  like  some  others  among  these  primitive  law- 
givers^ or  like  the  podesth  or  the  senator  of  mediseval  Italy^ 
sent  for  from  some  other  city  to  allay  the  dissensions  of 
that  with  which  his  name  has  become  sjpecially  connected  \ 
If  we  could  conceive  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sybaris 
adopted  at  Elatane^  we  should  have  some  clew  to  the  wild 
confusion  which  carried  him  to  Thourioi.     His  laws  seem  Nature 
to  have  been  in  verse,  and  to  have  been  widely  spread,  ments^f 
Of  their  genuine  matter  we  can  say  but  little  ;   they  are  ^  ^^'^ 
noticed  by  a  string  of  writers  from  Plato  onwards,  and 
it  is  plain  that  in  later  times  the  name  of  Charundas  was 

^  On  Chardndas  and  bit  lawi  lee  Appendix  VI. 
*  See  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  401. 

'  According  to  the  strange  oonfiision  of  Dioddros,  xiL  11,  which  I  hare 
examined  in  Appendix  YI. 
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CHAP.  V.  one  \¥hich  was  freely  used^  like  some  other  names^  as 
a  p^  on  which  to  hang  edifying  precepts  which  were  no 
part  of  his  l^slation.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  parts  of  the  substance,  though  not  the  f  orm^  of 
his  genuine  laws  have  come  down  to  us. 
Hiialleged  Of  the  life  of  Char6ndas  we  really  know  nothing.  The 
ment  statement  that  he  legislated  for  Rhegion  because  he  was 
banished  from  Katand  is  most  likely  a  mere  hasty  infer- 
Siorrof  ence^.  The  more  famous  tale  of  his  death  is  common 
to  him  with  more  than  one  lawgiver  in  Sicily  and  else- 
where^ of  times  both  earlier  and  later  than  his  own. 
His  laws  had  forbidden  any  man  to  appear  armed  in  the 
public  assembly  ^.  This  ordinance  distinctly  points  to  that 
change  in  Greek  manners  by  which  the  ancient  practice 
of  going  armed  was  laid  aside^  and  even  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  badges  which  marked  off  the  barbarian 
Uteofanna  from  the  Greek  ^.  We  might  conceive  that,  as  in  many 
sembly!'  Teutonic  lands,  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  the 
sword  or  spear  was  borne  in  the  assembly,  as  a  badge  of 
freedom  and  citizenship,  long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Chardndas,  so 
the  story  goes,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  act  against 
robbers ;  on  such  an  errand  he  was  of  course  girded  with 
his  sword.  While  he  was  away,  some  sudden  need  called 
for  the  gathering  of  an  assembly.  The  meeting  so  sum- 
moned was  fiercely  divided  between   two  parties.     Cha- 

^  Mima,  V.  H.  iii.  17;  Xapdfvbas  dc  rd  h  Kariyjf  sad  rti  iv  'FtiYfi^ 
[kTtjydfpBcaiTty']  Src  Ik  Karamrfs  i<p€vy€, 

.  '  The  Btorj  !■  told,  of  course  out  of  place,  by  Dioddros,  xil.  19.  He  tells 
exactly  the  same  story  of  the  much  later  Syracasan  lawgiver  Dioklds  in 
xiii.  33.  He  himself  remarks  that  it  is  told  of  both.  It  certainly  seems 
more  in  character  with  the  earlier  than  with  the  later  date. 

'  See  Thucydides  i.  6.  The  text  of  Chardndas*  law  is  abridged  in  the 
words  of  Dioddrus;  ycrofto^rn/iraw  8*  Ijv  /itfdiva  luff  tvikw  kte/cKijatdCttv, 
The  story  which  he  tells  of  Geldn  in  xi.  26  implies  that  at  Syracuse 
the  armed  assembly  went  on  in  his  day,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
looked  for. 
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rdndas,  coming  back  at  the  moment  and  forgetting  that  ohaf.  v. 

he  still  wore  the  forbidden  weapon^  hastened  to  the  place 

of  meeting  and  tried  to  calm  the  angry  disputants.     His 

enemies — the  tale  implies  that  he  had  enemies^  perhaps 

only  those  whom  his  speech  told  against — cried  out  against 

his  breach  of  his  own  law.     ''By  Zeus/*  he  answered, 

"I  will  not  set  aside  my  law;  I  will  confirm  it.*'     He 

drew  his  sword  and  slew  himself^.     This  story,  doubtful 

as  to  time,  place,  and  person^  goes  along  with  the  legend 

of  the  Pious  Brethren  to  make  up  the  whole  of  the  history 

of  KatanS  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Next  in  order  in  our  survey  of  Sicily  during  these  ages^ 
we  might  be  led,  both  by  the  antiquity  of  the  city  and  by 
the  probable  date  of  the  events  themselves,  to  put  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recorded  revolutions  of  Gela.  But  the  dates 
are  so  uncertain  that  chronological  order  matters  little, 
and  the  afPairs  of  Gela  lead  up  more  directly  than  those 
of  any  other  Sikeliot  city  to  the  great  movements  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Selinous  too  had  Other 
tyrants ;  so  had  ZanklS,  unless  indeed  she  had  lawful  kings.  ^^ 
But  the  tyrannies  at  Selinous  and  Zankle  connect  them- 
selves, like  those  of  Gela,  with  other  events.  It  will  be 
better,  before  we  come  to  them,  to  speak  of  a  tyranny  which 
does  not  in  the  same  way  connect  itself  with  later  history, 
but  which,  as  a  tyranny,  stands  out  before  all  others.  There  Syracaie 
is  a  marked  contrast  indeed  between  the  story  of  Syracuse,  Akngat. 
all  but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  and  the  story  of 
Akragas,  as  far  as  our  present  times  go,  the  youngest. 
While  we  have  to  patch  up  our  record  of  Syracuse  from 
a  few  scattered  notices  spread  over  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, Akragas,  starting  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  Syracuse,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  rich 

^  Diod.  xii.  19 ;  *Clv  kvds  tlwSvros,  KaruKiKvKos  t6v  tttov  v6fjLOV,  Md  At", 
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CHAP.  T.  store  of  what  we  hardly  know  whether  to  speak  of  &8 
history  or  as  mythology.  History  it  hardly  is  in  any 
ease^  for  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative;  but  the  wealth 
of  anecdotes  and  references  for  Akragantine  story  in  the 

Fame  of  sixth  centuiT  before  Christ  is  overwhelming.  And^  if 
we  are  not^  as  at  Leontinoi  and  Elatand,  confined  to  the 
name  of  a  single  man^  yet  all  gathers  round  a  single 
man.  Akragas  could  at  least  boast,  such  as  the  boast 
is^  that  in  all  early  Greek  history  no  name  was  more 
widely  spread  than  that  of  her  tyrant  Fhalaris.  No 
man  has  given  rise  to  more  controversies,  and  to  contro* 
versies  of  singularly  varied  kinds^  both  in  older  and  in 

QuestionB    later  times.     Was   Fhalaris  among   the  earliest  masters 

im.  ^£   Greek  prose  composition?      Did   he  put  men  to   a 

death  of  torture  by  means  of  a  brazen  bull?     All  ques- 

Tbe  tions  about  the  letters  of  Fhalaris  might  be  looked  on  as 

set  at  rest  for  ever^  were  it  not  that  a  kindred  impos- 
ture of  far  later  times  still  finds  believers.  Those  who 
still  strive  to  set  up  the  &lse  Ingulf  as  a  genuine  au- 
thority for  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ  may  haply 
strive  again  to  set  up  the  false  Fhalaris  as  a  genuine 

The  brazen  authority  for  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  ^.  The  bull 
supplied  matter  for  controversy  long  before  the  letters 
were  written,  and  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  controversy 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  settle  as  the  letters.  And,  letters 
and  bull  apart,  Fhalaris  still  remains  a  puzzle.  We  are 
drawn  towards  him  as  the  single  figure  that  stands  boldly 
out  in  this  stage  of  Sicilian  history;  but,  as  we  draw  near^ 
it  ia  far  from  easy  to  fix  his  birth-place  or  his  exact  date. 

Little         or  to  make  out  any  one  of  his  acts  for  certain.     Our  know- 

km)wn  of    1®^®  ^^  ^^  really  comes  to  hardly  more  than  the  bare 

Phalaria.  facts  that  he  was  tyrant  of  Akragas,  and  that  he  became 
tyrant  within  a  remarkably  short  time  after  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  city.     We  should  specially  like  to  know  the 

'  On  the  pretended  Letters  of  PhalariB  lee  Appendix  VII. 
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(causes  which  made  Akragas  fall  under  the  power  of  a  ohap.  v. 
tyrant  during  the  days  of  its  growth,  or  even  childhood, 
while  at  Syracuse  tyrants  did  not  arise  for  nearly  two 
hundred   and  fifty  years,  and   then  did   not  come  from 
within  but  from  without.     This  question  presents  itself  Date  of  hii 
equally  at  whatever  date  we  fix  the  accession  of  Phalaris.  b.c.  570^ 
And  in  any  case  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  ^^^ 
spoken  of  as  no  native  of  Akragas,  perhaps  as  no  native 
of  Sicily.     Many  who  have  written  about  Phalaris  seem  Phalaria 
to  have  forgotten  that,  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  ^^^  Akra- 
Akragas,  all  its  active  citizens  must  have  been  bom  in^^*"* 
other  places,  that,  even  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 
such   must   have  been  the  case  with  the   more  part  of 
them.     Akragas  was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  it  brought  its 
founders  from  Rhodes.     There  is  therefore  nothing  won-  perhaps  at 

Astypa- 

derful  if  it  should  happen  that  a  man  from  the  neigh-  laia. 
bouring  Dorian  island  of  Astypalaia  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers.  A  statement,  resting  on  the  worst 
possible  authority,  but  not  unlikely  in  itself  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  better  authority,  brings  Phalaris  from 
that  island^.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  with  what  motive 
such  a  story,  if  false,  could  have  been  invented. 

The  question  how  Phalaris  rose  to  despotic  power  in  the 
new  city  is  more  important  than  the  question  as  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  one  passage  of  his  serious  political  Mention  of 
writings,  Aristotle  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sikeliot  tyrants  Aristotle.^ 
belonged  to  that  class  who  were  demagogues  before  they 
were  tyrants  ^.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  Phalaris  by 
name  as  one  of  those  who  rose  to  power  through  the  pos- 
session of  some  magistracy^.     In  these  two  statements 

^  He  is  made  in  the  Letters,  35  (p.  144,  ed.  Schafer),  to  describe  himself 
as  ^dXapiSf  AtcaHfjuivTos  vl6s,  'AarvwaXcuths  t6  yiyot,  itarpldos  dirtartpvt' 
y^votf  Ttipawos  'AKpayayriyup. 

'  See  above,  p.  56. 

'  Politics,  V.  8,  where  he  places  Phalaris  among  the  tyrants  who  rose  to 
power  l/r  rSiy  rt/twy, 

VOL.   II.  P 
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CHAP.  V.   there  is  nothing  contradictory,  nothing  improbable;  bnt  in 
another  part  of  his  writings,  where  he  was  less  bound  to 
take  heed  to  the  facts  of  history,  Aristotle  has  told  us  a 
Story  of      story  which  answers  itself  on  the  face  of  it.     He  brings  in 
andStftsi-   ^^®  P^^  Stesichoros  as  inventing  or  repeating  the  well- 
chorofl.        known  fable  of  the  horse,  the  stag,  and  the  man,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  men,  not  of  Akragas  but  of  Himera,  from 
giving  Phalaris  the  means  of  seizing  absolute  dominion. 
He  is  already  general  with  full  powers,  and  he  has  reached 
that  stage  of  "  the  despot's  progress  ^  '^  in  which  the  bud- 
ding  tyrant  asks  for  a  guard  ^.     The  story  would  equally 
suit  a  great   number  of  cities  and  a  great  number   of 
tyrants.     The  mention  of  Stesichoros  goes  some  way  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  in  its  place  at  Himera;  only,  if 
so,  the  name  of  Phalaris  must  have  displaced  the  name 
of  some  local  tyrant.     For  Phalaris  another  version  has 
Gel6n;  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  one  tyrant 
was  as  good  as  another. 
Story  of  It  is  quite  different  with  the  mention  of  Phalaris  as  one 

Phalaris.  who  rose  to  the  tyranny  through  the  possession  of  some 
»o.  57o«  office.  This  goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  some  groimd 
for  a  story  which  in  some  points  recalls  one  which  we  have 
already  come  across  at  Syracuse^.  The  young  city  of 
Akragas,  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  foundation,  is  still  imper- 
fect. The  high  hill  of  its  akropolis  still  needs  both  divine 
and  human  defences.  It  is  still  without  a  wall,  at  least 
without  such  a  wall  of  stone  as  full  safety  needed.  It  is 
also  without  a  house  for  the  protecting  god,  Zeus  of  the 
City*.    The  men  of  Akragas,  in  their  faith,  beg^  the  holy 

^  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  Grote,  iii.  307. 

'  See  above,  p.  51.  On  the  story  about  Stdsichoroi  and  Phalaris  in 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  ii.  20,  and  the  other  yersion  which  brings  in  Geldn, 
see  Appendix  VII.  The  coorse  of  things  is  at  least  well  marked ;  iKofUvw¥ 
arparrfydy  ainroKparopa  tvp  'ifitpaiMf  ^d\apiv  xat  /ccXA.^ktcui'  ^vXcun^  9i96yat 

TOV  ff^/MTOt, 

'  See  above,  p.  14. 

*  The  story  comes  from  Pdyainos,  v.  I.    His  Zc^  Uokit^  is  dearly  the 
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vork  first  of  all,     Phalaris,  like  Agathokles  at  Syracuse,   chxp.  v. 
was  eDtmsted  with  the  building   of  the  temple   on  the  ^"  ^^/^ 
height,  the  temple  which  has  given  way  to  the  present  build  the 
cathedral  church,  though  we  cannot,  as  at  Syracuse,  say  zw*. 
that  it  actually  survives  in  the  later  building.     The  work 
was  a  great  one;  for  the  height  was  stony  and  rugged. 
Yet  it  was   not  for   the  honour   of  the  sovereign  god 
to  build  his  house  on  any  site  lower  than  the  highest  of 
all  \      Phalaris,  accustomed  to   such   works ',  engages  to  Hii  ttbou 
employ  the  best  workmen  and  to  find  the  best  materials,  ^^aai. 
flntrasted  to  that  end  with  a  large  sum  of  public  money, 
he  not  only  lays  in  a  store  of  wood,  stones,  and  iron  for  the 
work,  but  he  both  buys  slaves  and  hires  mercenaries  for 
his  own  purposes.     The  work  was  b^iin,  but  only  begun ; 
the  foundations  were  still  in  digging,  when  Phalaris  sent  a 
herald  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  who  had 
stolen  the  wood  and  iron  that  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
building.    This  increased  the  trust  which  the  people  placed 
in  Phalaris.    They  agreed  to  his  proposal  that — seemingly 
to  guard  against  such  thefts — he  should  be  further  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  surrounding  the  akropolis  with 
a  wall.     The  wall  is  built;  the  akropolis  is  ready  to  be 
used  as  a  fortress.     Phalaris  now  frees  his  slaves  and  arms  He  Kdiu 
both  them  and  the  hirelings  with  axes.    He  takes  advantage  tynnn?. 
of  the  feast  of  the  Thcsmophoria,  the  feast  of  Demeter 
and  her  Child,  the  goddesses  of  Henna,  no  doubt  already 
the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily,  which,  we  are  to  suppose,  as  the 

ume  u  Zf&t  'ATofiiptot.  There  ia  no  difficulty  in  the  two  ium«.  The 
first  settlsn  called  the  god  'Arafiipioi  ftfter  tho  Rtio(U>n  mount,  when 
there  wm  only  one  temple  of  Zeas  in  Aknigu.  When  the  Olympieion 
uou  down  below,  the  Zeoa  of  the  eldac  dt;  might  well  be  diatinguiglied 
M  nnAift'i.    See  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

'  In  the  atiiry  in  P'llyunoi,  PlLiUrii  ia  TtMiv^  tar  voMrm,  The  temple 
Is  to  be  built  at  a  coat  of  two  hundred  talenta:  JwIt^ijc^i  in  >(T|>ivSavt 
*aj  aTtftatiirits  «iu  oXJuik  dofiui  &y  txar  Ir  IfljuiXorin^  tAt  Btltr  tl 

'  lb. ;  IwioTtvatv  i  t^fOt,  iit  Sid  rio  rtkamiiy  pior  lnwtiflar 

IXOKTl. 
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CHAP.  V.  later  topography  of  the  city  suggests,  was  held  far  heyond 
the  circuit  of  the  new  wall  ^.  Phalaris  and  his  followers 
set  upon  the  worshippers ;  the  more  part  of  the  men  are 
killed ;  the  women  and  children  come  imder  the  power  of 
Phalaris,  who  becomes  undisputed  tyrant  of  Akragas  2. 
Local  char-  In  a  tale  like  this  there  is  beyond  doubt  an  element  of 
Btory.  legend,  and  one  is  further  tempted  to  suspect  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  telling  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  ^  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wholly  cast  aside. 
It  is  not  like  an  alternative  story  in  which  Phalaris  pro- 
claims games  outside  the  city  as  an  occasion  for  seizing  the 
arms  of  the  citizens  *.  This  is  one  of  the  current  stories, 
fitted  in  with  the  names  of  Phalaris  and  Akragas,  but 
which  would  do  equally  well  for  any  other  city  and  any 
other  tyrant.  But  the  other  is  clearly  a  local  story;  it 
implies  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Akragas,  and  it 
takes  for  granted  the  still  youthful  and  imperfect  state  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny. 
We  may  fairly  take  it  as  some  evidence  both  for  the  early 
date  of  the  usurpation  of  Phalaris  and  for  the  means  by 
which  he  rose  to  power,  namely  by  turning  some  public 
trust  to  his  own  purposes. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  437,  and  below,  p.  80. 

'  Polyaino0,  v.  l  ;  ro\j%  wXtiffrovs  twv  6»9pSav  dvoirrttvas  ywcutc&v  teal 
walSojy  Kvpios  Karcurrdt  iTvp6pvrja€  t^s  *AicpayayTl¥Mf  vdKtotts, 

'  The  killing  of  the  men  and  the  seizure  of  the  women  and  children  reads 
like  that  kind  of  story  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Mamertines  at  Messana 
ii  the  best  known.  But  this  is  quite  out  of  place  here.  Considering  the 
mention  of  the  Thesmophoria,  one  would  think  that  the  real  story  was  that 
he  seized  the  women  outside  the  walls,  and  so  brought  the  men  to  submit. 
And  a  general  massacre  of  the  men  would  natumlly  have  been  followed  by 
some  story  of  the  enfrapchisement  of  slaves  or  mercenaries  or  some  other 
device  for  making  up  the  loss  of  the  slain  citizens. 

*  This  story  immediately  follows  the  other.  While  the  citizens  are 
■eeing  the  show,  Phalaris  shut«  the  gates  and  sends  his  guards  to  search 
the  houses  for  arms.  This  story  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  former. 
And  as  this  is  one  of  the  received  stories  of  the  tricks  of  tyrants,  while  the 
former  one  has  a  real  local  colouring,  the  former,  in  its  general  outline, 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
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Phalaris  then  was  tyrant ;  but  assuredly  not,  what  some  chap.  v. 
have  called  him,  the  first  tyrant  in  the  Greek  world  or^^^^ 
even  the  first  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.    He  was  lord  of  ganUne 
Akragas ;  whether  his  dominion  reached  beyond  that  city  under 
and  its  territory  there  is  really  nothing  to  show.     There      *  *"^' 
is  distinct  evidence  that  in  his  day  that  territory  reached 
as  far  as  the  southern  Himeras ;  the  hill  of  Eknomos,  the 
site  of  the  future  town  of  Phintias,  was   his^.     This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty.     Later  writers,  with  Later  ex- 
Dionysios  and  Agathokles  before  their  eyes,  have  painted  ^^^  ^^ 
the  most  famous  of  tyrants  as  lord  of  all  Sicily,  or  at  least  ^^^^^i"^'**^ 
of  many  of  its  cities.     Sometimes  he  appears  as  master  of 
towns  which  did  not  come  into  being  till  long  after  his  day. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Phalaris  may  have  made  him- 
self master  of  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  besides  Akragas; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did.     The  belief  that  he 
conquered  Leontinoi  seems  to  rest  on  no  evidence  beyond 
a  chance  explanation  of  a  proverb^;   the  belief  that  he 
conquered  Himera  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  some 
historical  truth  out  of  the  story  told  by  Aristotle.    But  his  His  Sikan 
wars  with  the  Sikans  rest  on  quite  other  grounds.    The  fact 
that  he  is  made  to  war  with  Sikans  and  not  with  Sikels  in* 
creases  our  confidence.     That  is,  it  makes  it  more  likely  that 
the  anecdote-monger  was  copying  some  good  authority.    A 
lord  of  Akragas  in  his  age  could  hardly  keep  himself  from 
Sikan  warfare,  and  the  tales  of  his  doings  in  that  way, 
whatever  we  say  of  the  particular  tricks  by  which  he  is  said 
to  have  overcome  his  enemies,  have  doubtless  an  historical 
groundwork.     A  Sikan  town  and  its  prince,  otherwise  un-  Teuton  of 
known,  Vessa  and  its  king  Teutos,  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
invention  of  sophists  ^.     We  need  not  believe  that  Phalaris 

*  Diod.  xix.  104.  *  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  118.  In  thii  story  the  names  are  perhaps  the  best  part; 
they  can  hardly  be  the  invention  of  the  compiler;  ^6kapis  vpds  TcOror 
dpxoyra  Oviafftjs,  fjvtp  ({t^cufiortaTdrrj  icai  fAtytari]  St«ravwK  w6}us  ivtfa/f€ 
robs  /unjartvofiiyovs  alrf  rijy  itctivov  Ovyaripa, 
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CHAP.  V.  could  find  no  other  way  of  overcoming  the  Sikan  prince 
than  by  arranging  a  marriage  with  his  daughter^  and 
bringing  youthful  soldiers  in  the  g^rb  of  handmaidens 
to  begin  the  work  of  slaughter  at  the  wedding-feast^. 
Still  we  may  set  down  the  successful  war  which  Phalaris 
is  said  to  have  waged  against  Teutos  as  a  real  scrap  of 
early  Sicilian  history. 

The  truth  is  that  every  detail  that  concerns  Phalaris  has 
a  mythical  element  about  it.  Still  something  must  have 
marked  him  out  to  become  the  subject  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  fiction  beginning  possibly  so  near  his  own  day.  It  is 
easy  to  argue  that  he  must  have  been  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror over  some  large  part  of  Sicily,  for  that  otherwise 
even  exaggeration  would  not  have  spoken  of  him  as  lord 
of  the  whole  island.  It  is  no  less  easy  to  argue  that^ 
when  he  had  once  gained  a  reputation  as  the  most  famous 
of  Sicilian  tyrants^  he  was  naturally  painted  as  a  conqueror 
like  the  great  Sicilian  tyrants  of  later  days.  Only  then 
we  have  to  account  for  the  unusual  renown,  if  only  in  the 
shape  of  infamy,  which  gathered  round  his  name.  And 
for  that  renown  there  is  certainly  enough  to  account  in  the 
traditional  character  of  his  internal  government.  There  is 
no  need  to  attribute  to  him  any  greater  success  in  war 
than  might  be  gained  in  those  conflicts  with  barbarian 
neighbours  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  ener- 


^  This  is  essentially  the  snme  story  na  the  deception  of  the  Persians 
by  the  Macedonian  Alexander  in  Herodotus,  v.  19,  and  as  tlie  story  in 
Hdrakleid^s  or  Pontes,  32,  of  a  KephaUeninn  tyrant  whose  name  is  not 
given. 

Another  wild  story  of  the  Sikan  warfare  of  Phalaris  is  told  by  Polyainos, 
V.  3,  and  in  a  slightly  different  shape  by  Frontiuus,  Strat.  iii.  4.  6.  Phalaris 
pretends  to  make  peace  with  certain  Sikans  who  had  been  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  because  they  had  much  com  in  store.  By  the  terms  of  the 
peace  he  gives  them  the  corn  that  he  has  for  his  army,  and  is  to  take  their 
next  crop  instead.  He  bribes  the  keepers  of  the  corn-stores  to  let  in  the 
rain ;  so,  when  he  has  taken  the  next  year*s  crop,  the  Sikans  haye  no  corny 
and  are  driven  to  give  in. 
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getic  Sikeliot  leader^  whether  king,  tyrant,  or  republican   chap.  v. 
magistrate. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  rule  of  Phalaris  in  his  own  city,  Rule  of 
we  have  the  fact  that  he  was  traditionally  handed  down  as  ^AJkracM."^ 
one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants,  that  his  name  became  a  pro- 
verb for  cruelty,  and  was  coupled  with  those  of  the  worst 
recorded  oppressors,  mythical  and  real  ^.  On  the  other  Apologies 
hand,  there  is  the  very  singular  fact  that  in  later  times 
he  found  advocates,  that  apologies  were  written  for  him  *, 
and  that  elaborate  letters,  painting  him  in  another  light 
than  that  of  a  wanton  oppressor,  were  composed  in  his 
name.  The  apologies  and  letters  were  without  doubt 
mere  rhetorical  exercises,  examples  of  the  skill  with  which 
a  view  might  be  maintained  which  ran  counter  to  that  com- 
monly received.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  special 
reason  why  this  particular  tyrant  of  all  tyrants  should 
have  been  picked  out  as  the  subject  of  these  ingenious 
paradoxes.  It  might  point  to  some  current  of  tradition 
which  represented  Phalaris  as  less  hateful  than  he  looked 
in  the  tradition  which  was  more  commonly  received.  But  Their 
it  is  just  as  easy,  perhaps  more  easy,  to  suppose  that  the  ^*"*^* 
more  favourable  report,  a  report  confined  to  quite  late 
times,  grew  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction.  A  man 
who  was  said  to  have  roasted  people  to  death  in  a  brazen 
bull  was  naturally  much  talked  about  in  all  ages;  he 
became  a  traditional  bugbear,  a  traditional  common-place 
of  rhetoric.  A  natural  reaction  followed  among  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists.     It  became  a  trial  of  ingenuity  to  get 

'  Thus  Lucian,  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  making  out  a  case  for  Phalaris, 
puts  him  in  the  very  worst  mythical  company,  with  Busiris  and  Diomddds 
of  Thrace  and  with  the  monsters  overthrown  by  Thdseus  (ol  ^icdpcovft  icai 
ThTvoicdfivrai  iced  Bovat/xScs  Koi  ^oAdptScs).  The  two  passages  (Bis  Accusa- 
tus,  8,  and  Vera  Hi.storia,  ii.  33)  are  in  nearly  the  same  words.  So  Cicero 
(De  Officiis,  ii.  7,  iii.  7,  and  again,  Verres,  iv.  33,  where  he  appears  as 
"  crudelissimus  omnium  tyrannorum  Phalaris  **)  takes  him  as  the  standard 
of  a  merciless  oppressor. 

*  On  the  Phalaris  of  Lucian  see  Appendix  VII. 
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CHAP.  V.   up  a  case  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  everywhere  spoken 
against,  and  what  was  at  first  practised  merely  as  a  rhe- 
torical exercise  came  in  the  end  to  pass  as  a  serious  counter- 
statement. 
Story  of  This  on  the  whole  seems  the  most  likely  way  of  explain- 

andMelan-  ing  the  strange  phaenomenon  of  the  forged  letters.  At  the 
*^^*^'  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  put  on  record  that  one  of 
the  older  stories  about  Phalaris  does  really  describe  him, 
not  indeed  as  a  just  ruler,  yet  as  something  different  from 
the  monster  of  cruelty  which  he  appears  in  the  other  tales. 
And  this  story,  whatever  may  be  its  worth,  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  rhetorical  exercises  in  his  defence.  The 
writer  who  tells  it  brings  it  in  with  some  surprise,  as 
being  unlike  the  ordinary  character  of  the  tyrant.  We 
again  come  across  one  of  those  tales  which  to  the  Greek 
mind  had  all  the  charm  of  sentimental  romance^.  To 
us  it  is  instructive,  because,  if  authentic,  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  a  tyrant. 
Course  of  Under  the  rule  of  Phalaris  there  are  still  magistrates 
a  tyranny,  and  Courts  of  law  in  Akragas ;  but  the  tyrant  steps 
in  to  pervert  the  administration  of  justice  to  his  private 
ends.  The  beautiful  youth  Melanippos  has  a  suit  against 
a  personal  friend  of  the  tyrant;  Phalaris,  under  frightful 
threats,  bids  him  withdraw  the  indictment.  Melanippos 
persists  in  appealing  to  the  law ;  at  the  bidding  of  Phalaris 
the  magistrates  strike  his  suit  off  the  list  of  causes  ^.     The 

^  The  story  of  Chftrit6n  and  Melanippos  is  told  at  some  length  by  JEUah 
(Var.  Hist.  ii.  4),  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a  shorter  form  by  Athenaios,  xiii. 
78,  who  quotes  a  treatise  of  Herakleidds  of  Pontes  of  a  lighter  character 
than  that  which  we  often  have  to  use,  called  A  vtfi  *Epcn-tKwy.  Melanippos 
is  rify  ^x^k  dya$^  xai  rd  KdKKos  9tcuf>ipcay, 

'  lb. ;  9iKa(o/iiy^  ydp  aitr^  wpds  ripa  rSnf  kraipcay  airrov  roO  ^aXApiSos 
wpoaira^iy  6  rvftayyos  li^y  fpcup^y  KaraOiaBai,  rov  Z\  fi^  W€i0ofi4yov  6  9k 
ijwtiXfffft  tA  tcxara  9/>&ff(ty  aMy  11^  hvoKovaayra,  icaX  Uttyos  fikv  wofiSt  rify 
iiKtjy  Updrrjat  roO  &yarfKjf  vpoar&^ayroi  rov  ^oXdpiSos,  ol  Zl  dpxoyrts  rijy 
ypaupijy  rov  &yStyo9  ^<f>dyiaay.  This  picture  of  the  course  of  law  under 
a  tyranny,  wherever  ^Elian  found  it,  is  worth  notice. 


^ 
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youth  tells  his  tale  to  his  lover  Chariton,  and  prays  him  to  chap,  v, 
join  in  an  attack  on  the  tyrant.  Chariton,  it  seems,  had 
been  already  planning  such  an  act  out  of  purely  patriotic 
motives,  and  he  is  further  stirred  up  to  it  by  the  wrong 
done  to  his  beloved.  All  Akragas  was  so  bowed  down  by 
the  fear  of  Phalaris  that  no  help  was  to  looked  for  from 
any  quarter^.  Charit6n  prevails  on  Melanippos  to  keep 
quiet;  he  will  take  all  the  risk  on  himself.  He  watches  his 
opportunity ;  he  tries  to  slay  Phalaris  with  a  dagger ;  he 
is  seized  by  the  tyrant's  body-guard ;  he  is  put  to  the 
torture,  but  he  endures  his  sufferings  without  making  any 
confession.  Then  Melanippos  goes  to  the  tyrant,  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  the  real  author  of  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
and  that  it  was  done  in  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  lawsuit.  Phalaris,  admiring  the  Action  of 
mutual  self-sacrifice  of  the  pair,  spares  their  lives  and 
leaves  them  their  goods,  but  bids  them  leave  Akragas  and 
all  Sicily  \ 

Tales  like  these,  which  are  preserved  only  by  late  Value  of 
writers,  but  which  have  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  j^^^j^ 
with  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  and  place  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  must  be  taken  at  what  they  are 
worth.  There  is  no  means  either  of  confirming  or  of 
confuting  them.  But  they  are  at  least  witnesses  to  current 
belief;    they  are   often,  as  we  have  seen^,  much   more. 

*  JE&9kn.f  XX.  9. ;  ytydtCKOjy  5ti  twv  itoXitwv  Mds  clvtois  crwAAi/^CTeu  9Ut 
r$  l/r  rod  rvpAwov. 

'  This  18  the  version  in  iElian,  which  has  much  more  the  air  of  being  the 
genoine  story  than  that  in  Athonaios.  According  to  this  last,  both  Chari- 
t6n  and  Melanippos  are  tortured,  and  Phalaris  is  moved  by  their  physical 
Bufferings  {fiaaavt(ufitvot  dyayKaiofitvoi  t€  A^ycii^  tovs  orwfiWTay,  oil;  fxovw 
o(t  ieaT€iiroy,  dXAd  ictd  r6v  ^a\apiv  avrbv  tls  iXfov  rSiv  fiaaipa/r  f/yayov,  on 
dvokvacu  aitTohs  iroXkd,  kwaiviaayra).  The  terms  on  which  they  are  spared, 
as  given  by  ^lian,  should  be  noticed;  irpoffrd^as  avBijfifp^r  dv€\$€ty  ft^l 
ft6vop  rrjs  'Ajepayavrivojv  iroAccus  dAAd  koX  t^s  SiiccAmy  awtx^P^*'*  ^^  oOtois 
ret  Uka  HUcata  KopvovaOcu, 

'  See  above,  p.  58. 
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CHAP.  v.  Such  a  story  as  this  counts  at  least  for  more  than  the  re- 
port that  Phalaris  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  sacking 
children  as  a  special  delicacy  ^,  a  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  more  than  one  potentate  of  the  present 
century.  The  tale  of  Chariton  and  Melanippos  sets  Phalaris 
before  us  as  a  tyrant,  after  the  usual  type  of  a  tyrant. 
He  is  capable  of  milder  feelings,  but  he  does  not  let 
those  milder  feelings  carry  him  into  any  act  that  might 
jeopard  his  own  safety.  He  admires  Charitfin  and  Melan- 
ipposy  and  his  admiration  saves  their  lives  and  goods. 
But,  as  they  are  clearly  dangerous  to  his  power,  they  are, 
like  an  Athenian  imder  ostracism,  bidden  to  withdraw  to 
Phalaris  some  place  where  they  can  do  him  no  hai*m  ^.  Phalaris, 
Dionyaios.  after  all,  puts  his  own  safety  first.  Even  in  his  milder 
mood  he  is  painted  as  less  open  to  sentimental  feelings 
than  Dionysios  appears  in  the  better  known  story  of  Dam6n 
and  Pythias. 

The  brazen  And  now  comes  the  main  question  in  the  whole  story 
of  Phalaris.  If  Charit6n  and  Melanippos  had  not  awa- 
kened these  gentler  feelings  in  his  heart,  would  they  have 
been  roasted  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull  ?  It  is  before  all 
things  the  brazen  bull  which  has  given  to  the  name  of 
Phalaris  the  kind  of  immortality  which   attaches  to  it. 

Questions    "jhe  brazen  bull  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  at 

as  to  the 

bull.  least  from  the  days  of  Pindar,  and  it  made  his  deeds  a 

matter  of  controversy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Timaios.  Two  questions  have  to  be  kept  apart.  First, 
Was  there  any  brazen  bull  at  all  ?  Secondly,  If  there  was, 
how  came  there  to  be  one  ?  If  there  was  one,  if  Phalaris 
really  practised  a  form  of  cruelty  so  essentially  barbarian, 
so  unlike  the  usual  doings  of  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  we 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  Ck)ntra8t  this  with  the  law  ascribed  to  Polykrat^  and  other  tyrants  by 
Athenaios  in  the  same  chapter. 
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may,  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty^  attribute  the  fact  chap.  v. 
to  Phoenician  influence  in  some  shape  or  other.     But  it  is  J"^^M® 
not  at  all  hkely  that  the  story  is  a  mere  misconception  influence ; 
of  ]at«  times,  that  it  is  a  mere  explanatory  legend  which  its  form, 
grew  round  some  Canaanite  idol  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Phalaris  or  his  tyranny  ^.     The  tale  is  either  a  fact, 
or  it  is  a  very  early  slander.     Either  Phalaris  was  really 
guilty  of  this  outlandish  form  of  cruelty,  or  his  enemies 
saddled  his  memory  with  it  while  his  memory  was  still 
fresh. 

As  the  story  is  told,  the  bull  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  named  Perillos  or  Perilaos ;  it  was  only  under 
the  influence  of  very  late  ideas  that  he  was  said  to  be  an 
Athenian  2.  The  bull  was  hollow,  with  a  door  in  the 
shoulder,  through  which  the  victim  was  pushed  within. 
The  brass  was  then  heated,  and  by  some  ingenious  device 
the  cries  of  the  sufferer  were  made  to  imitate  the  roaring 
of  the  bull.  Phalaris  first  put  the  artist  himself  into  the 
bull  ^,  and  afterwards  employed  it  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment for  others.  Now  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth 
of  this  story  is  exceedingly  strong.  Phalaris  and  his  Evidence 
bull  are  taken  as  the  received  types  of  a  cruel  dominion 
in  a  famous  ode  of  Pindar  which  was  written  within  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time*.  The  general  Greek  be- 
lief was  that  the  story  was  authentic,  that  the  bull  itself 
remained  at  Akragas,  or  within  the  Akragantine  territory, 
till  the  city  was  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  Story  of 
then  taken  to  Carthage ;  it  was  brought  from  Carthage  Carthage, 
by  the  younger  Scipio  and  given  back  by  him  to  the  Agri- 
gentines  of  his  own  day.     It  is  clear  that  this  last  stage  of 

^  See  Dancker*  ii.  48. 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  Perilaos  is  anywhere  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian 
except  in  the  forged  letters.  But  such  a  notion  might  have  grown  up  much 
earlier,  when  Athens  had  once  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  general  seat 
of  art. 

'  See  Appendix  VII.  *  See  Appendix  VII, 
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CHAP.  V.  the  story  is  at  once  the  least  important  and  the  most 
doubtful.  Such  a  story  might  easily  arise  at  Carthage; 
it  might  easily  be  invented  for  the  satisfaction  of  Greek 
and  Roman  visitors^  though  the  bull  that  was  shown  as 
the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  of  native  and  later  Carthaginian 
workmanship.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  story,  if 
false,  could  have  so  soon  obtained  such  a  currency  that 
Pindar,  who  knew  something  of  Sicilian  and  of  Akragan- 
tine  affairs,  could  have  been  led  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  to  be 

Endence  taken  for  granted.  The  one  writer,  the  Tauromenitan  Ti- 
*  maios,  who  is  quoted  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  story,  seems, 
on  closer  examination,  not  to  have  denied  the  truth  of  the 
story,  but  only  to  have  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  bull 
which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  his  time  as  the  bull  of 
Phalaris.  According  to  him,  the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  people  of  Akragas  when  the 
tyranny  of  Phalaris  was  overthrown  \ 

Torture  Here  then  is   a  far  stronger  amount  of  evidence  for 

the  reality  of  this  famous  bull  than  could  have  been 
looked  for  on  behalf  of  a  story  which  at  first  sight  seems 
so  unlikely.  The  Greek,  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  in 
his  fiercest  wrath,  seldom,  at  this  stage  at  least,  goes 
beyond  the  infliction  of  simple  death.  Death  by  pro- 
longed means  of  suffering,  death  accompanied  by  elaborate 
mockery,  are  both  essentially  barbarian  and  not  Greek. 
Instances  of  the  kind  in  Greek  history  are  strikingly 
few,  and  they  may  almost  always  be  attributed  to 
barbarian  influence  ^.  If  Phalaris  had  a  brazen  bull,  and 
used  it  as  the  story  describes,  he  assuredly  did  it  in 
imitation  of  some  Phoenician  model  or  at  the  instigation 
of  some  Phoenician  adviser.     A  bull  might  in  itself  be  a 

'  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  See  the  rem&rki  of  Grote  (v.  371)  on  the  punishment  of  Artaykt^s.  lu 
that  case  the  Greeks,  enraged  at  a  special  wrong  done  by  a  barbarian,  dealt 
with  him  in  barbarian  fashion. 


^ 
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harmless  symbol  of  one  of  the  river-gods  of  the  land ;  but   chap.  v. 
a  bull  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  the  symbol,  not 
of  the  stream  of  Hypsas  or  Akragas,  but  of  the  Moloch  or 
Baal  of  the  Canaanite.     Phoenician  models,  Phoenician  ad- 
visers, were  easily  to  be  had  in  the  Sicily  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.     The  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  were  not  far 
off,  and  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  came  largely  of  its  trade 
with  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa.     Later  tyrants  of  Sicily  Barbariftn 
come  nearer  to  the  nature  of  barbarians;  they  are  moreiniater 
given  to  the   following  of  barbarian   fashions  than  the*^™*®* 
worst  recorded  men  of  the  elder  Greece.     If  Phalaris  did 
bum  men  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull,  he  did  very  little 
more  than  forestall  some  of  the  doings  of  Dionysios  and 
Agathokles. 

The  tyranny  of  Phalaris  lasted  about  sixteen  years  ^. 
It  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  warnings.     The  tyrant 
one  day  saw  a  single  hawk  chasing  a  flight  of  doves.     He 
turned  to  his  companions  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
cowardice  of  the  many  who  allowed  themselves  thus  to  fly 
before  one  whom,  if  they  had  the  heart,  they  might  turn 
round  and  overcome  ^.     The  story  is  told  as  if  the  fall  of  The  fall  of 
Phalaris  in  some  way  followed.     Perhaps  those  who  heard  ^^  ^  ^^' 
him  took  the  hint,  and  no  longer  followed  the   pattern 
of  the  doves.      His  power  was  overthrown  by  a  popular 
movement.      Later    legends    brought    in    the   names    of 
various  philosophers,  specially  that  of  Pythagoras,  a  name 
inevitable  in  any  story  of  Sicily  or  Southern  Italy.      But  Tdlema- 
the  more  trustworthy  tradition  gives  the  leader  of  the        ' 

^  The  sixteen  yean  come  firom  Jerome's  correction  of  Eusebius  (Koncalli, 
i.  324) :  "  01.  lii.  3.    Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercnit  ann.  xvi.** 

'  This  is  from  a  fragment  of  Dioddros,  ix.  38  ;  ^  ^aXapit  tSifv  vc/MdTC/wr 
wkfjOos  wf  kvi^  UpaKw  9icaK6fifyoy  iffnj,  6pdr«t  &  &fbpfs^  roaovro  irA^of  Inp' 
h^s  9iauc6fi€yop  9td  btiKiay ;  lirc/roi  7c  tl  rokfi^atity  iirtaTpiifcUt  fiq9ioK  rov 
tiiutoyros  hy  vtpiyhotyro,  teal  i/t  rotHrov  rov  kSyov  &ir4fia\«  ri^y  SvMurrc^ay, 
&t  yiypawrai  iy  r^  vtpi  diadox^*  /3a<riAiwy. 


^ 
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CHAP.  y.  movement  the  name  of  Telemaehos,  and  assigns  to  him 

his  decent  ^  pedigree  which  went  up,  through  the  mythical  kings  of 

Thebes,  to  Kadmos  himself  \     Later  forefathers  were  said 

to  have  been  among  the  first  Rhodian  settlers  at  Gela ;  this 

points  to  the  family  as  having  been  among  the  original 

Fore-         settlers  at  Akragas  ^.     The  genealogy  the  other  way  seems 

Thdr^n.      clear  enough;    T^lemachos  was,  through  three  descents, 

the  forefather  of  Therdn,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Akragas 

Deftth  of    at  a  later  stage  ^.     Phalaris  was  put  to  death  ;  one  legend, 

which  reached  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  told  how 

he  was  himself  made  to  perish  in  his  own  bull.     Others 

spoke  of  that  and  other  tortures  dealt  out  to  his  mother 

and  to  his  friends,  while,  according  to  a  version  at  which 

we  have  already  glanced,  the  bull  itself  was  hurled  into 

the  sea^.     More  curious  than  all  is  the  tradition  that  a 

law  of    liberated  Akragas    forbad  the   wearing   of  blue 

clothes,  because  that  had  been  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn 

Doubtfal    by  the  tyrant's  body-guard  *.     But  it  is  perhaps  rash  to 

^ema-      speak  of  liberated  Akragas.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 

choB,  |.j^^  effect  of  the  revolution  was,  whether  it  did  not  simply 

^  The  pedigree  of  the  Emmenida  forms  a  main  subject  of  the  second 
Olympic  ode  of  Pindar,  addressed,  as  well  as  the  one  following  it,  to  Therdn. 
See  specially  the  scholia  on  ii.  82,  iii.  68. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  fragment  of  Pindar  [84]  addressed  to 
Th^dn; 

'Br  8i  *P6^p  icarivaaBfv 

MM*  &ipopiiaBi¥T€s  {Afnjkdv  v6kiv  dfjL(f>ti'€fioyTcu, 
irktiara  ii\¥  UStp*  6$ov&tois  dy^x^^^*^> 
tanro  8'  iitvAov  nKovrov  vitpos. 

'  See  the  pedigree  in  the  scholia  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  82,  iii.  68,  and  Siefert, 
Akragas,  64.  One  hardly  sees  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  passage  in  the 
former  scholion ;  t  iikv  KXiW'io?  (fitiviv  kv  B^pqi  rg  y^(T<f>,  6  8i  Trf\4fiaxo9 
Karifficit  iv  x^fh  ^^^  avKK4(a$  ^Hvafuv  (px*Tai  ct?  Sc/rcXiay  teal  icparfi  ruv 
r6wcar.  But  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  dark  way  of  saying  that  Tdlemachos 
took  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  Gela. 

*  See  Af)pendix  VII. 

•  Plut.  Reip.  Ger.  Prsec.  38;  *Ajepayayrtyoi  dwaXXayiyrts  ^akipi^os, 
hfni^iaavro  pofiira  <popuv  Iftdriov  '^KavKiv6v'  ol  fAp  hwripircu  rdv  rvp&wov 
yXavidvois  ixP^^^  wtpiii/fuufi. 
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give   the  city  a   new    master,  a   master   doubtless    less    ohap.  y. 
harsh   than   the   one  who  was  overthrown.     Telemachos 
is  himself  spoken  of  as  tyrant^  and   even,  though  most 
likely  only  by  the  carelessness  of  a  late  writer,  as  king  ^. 
And  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  successors  in  the  rule  His  buc- 
of  Akragas,  Alkamenes  and  Alkandros.     Of  these  a  good 
character  is  given;    but  we  are  not  told  whether  they 
were   republican  magistrates,  perhaps  with  extraordinary 
powers,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  class,  rare  but 
not  unknown,  of  tyrants  who  were  not  oppressors^.     It 
seems  clear  that  within  less  than  seventy  years  after  the  b.  c.  544- 
fall  of   Phalaris    there  was    again  a   commonwealth    of^ 
Akragas   to  be   overthrown.     The  next   name  in   Akra- 
gantine    history  to  which   we    can    attach   any   definite 
facts  is  that  of  the  renowned  tyrant  Theron,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Telemachos. 

Setting  aside  the  bull  and  most  other  things  true  and  Local  im- 
false  recorded  of  Phalaris,  his  story  is  in  itself  of  very  high  ^^  sto^  of 
local  interest.     The  growth  of  a  tyranny  so  soon  after  the  P^»*l*™- 
foundation  of  a  city  is  in  itself  remarkable ;  and  the  tale 
of  the  way  in  which  the  tyrant  rose  to  power,  though 
coming  only  from  a  late  source,  has  every  internal  mark  of 
being  trustworthy.     We   see  Akragas,  when  it  was  still  Earlj 
only  the  upper  city,  the  akropolis,  the  present  Girgenti,  Akr^«. 
just  as   our  early  tales   of   Syracuse   show  us  that  city 
when  it  was  still  shut  up  in  the  Island  of  Ortygia.     The  The  temple 
rise  of  the  tyrant  is  connected  with  the  building  of  thep^u^^ 

^  Schol.  Find.  01.  iii.  68 ;  TrfXiftaxof  y&p  ri?  tearaXfiaas  r^v  ^kdpi9os  rvpo»- 
vida  iv  'AKp6,ya3rrty  r^v  fiaaiXday  Im^oraro.  In  Herodotus  or  Aristotle  one 
would  see  some  meaning  in  this  seeming  opposition  between  fiaatXtia  and 
TVpayyis ;  in  a  scholiast  it  is  hardly  safe  to  do  so. 

'  This  comes  from  HSrakleidds,  37.  He  leaves  out  Telemachos,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Phalaris  goes  on  ;  fi€$*  tv  'AXfcafUvrjs  irap4\afi(  rd  vpAyfiara,  ieat 
ficrd  TovToy  "hXKoyZpo*  vpoiarrj,  dvi^p  ivtfuefis,  **  Sie  waren  gewiss  weniger 
Tyrannen  als  Aesymneten  **  says  Siefert.    So  Plass,  Die  Tyrannis,  i.  506. 
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CHAP.  V.  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus  or  Atabyrios.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  akropolis,  the  highest 
point  of  the  modem  town,  where  the  present  church  of 
Saint  Gerlandus  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple. 
Some  small  traces  of  its  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  of  foundations  only.  The  church  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  temple;   the  temple  is  not,  as  at  Syracuse,  itself 

Temple  of  made  into  the  church.  But,  besides  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
the  story  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  Demeter.  The  god- 
desses of  Henna  were  no  doubt  by  this  time  fast  becoming 
the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily.  The  powers  of  the  Sikel  creed, 
adopted  by  the  Hellenic  settlers,  had  put  on  a  thoroughly 
Hellenic  shape,  and  the  Thesmophoria  of  Demeter  were 
kept  at  Akragas  as  well  as  at  Athens.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  solemnity  was  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  elder 
city;   it  is  barely  within  the  walls  of  the  enlarged  city. 

Chapel  of    The  foundations  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a  small  temple  in 

Saint  . 

Blaise.  antU  near  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  some  of 
the  wildest  rocks  that  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Akragas, 
have  been  wrought  into  a  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise,  who  has 
given  the  stream  its  newer  name.  These  have  been  taken 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  earl/  temple  of  Demeter  and  the 
Kore.  Others  have  held  that  so  small  a  house  was  an 
unworthy  offering  to  the  goddesses  from  a  city  which 
boasted  itself  of  being  a  special  seat  of  Persephone. 
They  have  inferred  the  same  connexion  between  river  and 
temple  which  has  come  about  in  later  times.  As  the  church 
of  Saint  Blaise  looks  down  on  the  stream  of  Saint  Blaise,  so 
did  the  temple  of  the  river-god  Akragas  look  down  on  his 
stream  below  *.  Yet  the  story  points  to  the  temple  of  De- 
met£r  as  without  the  city;  so  does  the  like  case  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddesses  of  Syracuse.  A  worship  borrowed  from 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  gradually  worked 

'  See  Sohubring,  Akragas,  44;   Cavallari,  Citta  Greche,  95;    Holm, 
i.  30a. 
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Into  an  Hellenic  shape  would  most  naturally  in  the  first  ohaf.  v. 
instance  grow  up  outside  the  walls.  And  the  rule  might 
be  continued  even  in  a  city  foimded  after  their  worship  was 
fuUy  established.  I  know  of  no  distinct  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  really  is  the  temple  of 
Demeter;  but  the  received  name  does  in  this  case  fit  in 
well  with  the  story.  The  goddesses  of  the  land  are  pro- 
pitiated by  a  small  sanctuary  outside  the  walls^  even  before 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  is  begun  within  them. 

The  casual  mention  of  the  renowned  Th£rdn  of  Akragas, 

though  as  yet  a  little  out  of  place^  suggests  a  tyrant  of 

the  same  name^  but  of  less  renown^  who  must  have  been 

contemporary  with  Phalaris  himself  ^     We  noticed  someSelinous 

time  back  ^  that  we  get  no  account  of  what  happened  at  death  of 

Selinous  after  the  joint  defeat  of    Pentathlos  and  the^^f**^?"* 

«.  579  B.C. 

Selinuntines  by  the  Segestans  and  their  Phoenician  allies. 
There  is  a  story  in  a  late  writer  which  seems  to  belong  to 
this  time.     It  is  one  of  the  usual  stories  of  the  rise  of 
tyrants^  stories  which  we  must  always  take  at  what  they 
may  be  worth.     But  in  this  case  the  tale,  though  it  comes 
to  no  intelligible  end^  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  state  of  things 
after  the  death  of   Pentathlos.     The  Selinuntines  have  Phoenioian 
just  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians — so  their  enemies 
are  called  in  the  story — with  great  loss,  and  are  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy  that  they  do  not  dare  to  bury  their 
dead  ^.     In  this  state  of  distress.  Theron  son  of  Miltiad£s,  Thdrdn 
a  person  not  otherwise  known^  offers  to  the  Selinuntines^  MaUadda 
if  they  will  give  him  three  himdred  slaves  who  can  cut  J^JJ^JJ?* 

^  I  do  not  see  why  Plass  (ii.  aoi)  remoyes  this  story  to  the  time  of 
Hermokratto. 

'  See  yol.  i.  pp.  444,  591,  and  Appendix  VIII. 

'  Polyainos,  i.  a8;  "XtXivovmoi  Kapxv^ylovs  wapara^&iitvoi  •uoKKuv  irc<r(^y- 
TttTK  ikr60pw¥  KtifUvojv,  tetd  rwv  iro\€fucay  iwiKUfUycav  Od^f^u  rovs  V€scp<^f 
eit  Ba/^towrts,  oif  fiilv  Mi  drd^tovs  vtpiop^v  inro/iivovrtSt  ifiovXtvovro  ri  xf^ 
wpdrrtw. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP.  V.  wood,  to  go  with  them  and  bum  the  bodies  and  pile  up 
their  monument  ^.  If  the  enemy  should  get  the  better  of 
them^  they  will  at  the  outside  lose  one  citizen  and  three 
himdred  slaves.  The  people  agree.  Ther6n  is  bidden  to 
choose  for  himself  among  the  slaves.  He  picks  out  the 
strongest^  and  they  go  forth  with  axes  and  reaping-hooks 
to  cut  wood  for  the  buminjg  of  so  many  dead  bodies.  Once 
out  of  the  city,  Ther6n  persuades  the  slaves  to  set  upon 
their  masters;  he  comes  in  at  evening ;  the  guards^  knowing 
him  and  his  party,  let  them  in  without  difficulty.  They 
first  kill  the  guards,  and  then  the  more  part  of  the  citizens 
in  their  sleep,  and  Therdn  becomes  tyrant  of  Selinous  ^. 

Stories  of        All  these  stories  of  the  rise  of  tyrants  are  suspicious. 

tvranta.  There  are  so  many  of  them;  they  all  practise  tricks, 
differing  in  detail,  but  essentially  of  the  same  kind. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  the 
name  of  one  city  and  one  tyrant  for  another.  In  this 
particular  story  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  dead,  still  less  what  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mention  of  We  Cannot  be  certain  whether  the  warfare  meant  was 

^^'    really  a  warfare  with  Carthage,  or  whether   the  name 

of  Carthage  may  not  be  vaguely  used  for  Phcenicians  of 

Motya  or  Panormos  before  these  cities  became  subject  to 

their  African  sister.    According  to  the  most  likely  date  for 

B.C.  540.  the  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily  ^,  a  Punic 
war  immediately  following  the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos 
would  have  been  waged  against  independent  Phoenicians. 
But  a  late  collector  of  stories  was  likely  enough  to  bring 
in  the  Carthaginian  name  too  soon.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  tempted  to  think,  though  without  at  all  confidently 

^  It  is  only  in  the  heading  that  he  is  called  ^peay  MtKrtddw,  to  dis- 
tingnifih  him  from  the  famous  Thdrdn  of  Akragas,  of  whom  a  story  is  told 
just  before.  He  promises  rd  ciaimra  Kavffcu  «a2  woKviydptw  oinwv  kyupau, 
doubtlefls  a  barrow  or  tump. 

'  Kar4\afit  rijv  wSXiy  leat  rvpawos  iyivtro  IScXtyowriwr. 

•  See  vol,  i.  p.  297, 
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affirming,  that  the  joint  defeat  of  Pentathlos  and  the  Seli-   chap.  v. 
nuntines  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny 
at  Selinous,  a  tyranny  which  must  have  gone  on  alongside 
of  that  of  Phalaris. 

In  any  ease  our  next  mention  of  Selinous^  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  century^  sets  that  city  before  us  as  again 
under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.     But  this  glimpse  of  Seli- 
nuntine  tyranny  meets  us  quite  casually  in  a  story  of  far 
more  importance  than    any  that   touches   Selinous  only. 
It  comes  as  part  of  a  story  of  a  new  attempt  at  Greek 
colonization  on  Sicilian  ground,  the  last  attempt  in  Sicily 
at  colonization  strictly  so  called  on  the  part  of  any  city  of 
old  Greece.     In  the  later  years  of  the  sixth  century  before  Story  of 
Christ  the  tale  of  Pentathlos  of  Knidos  seems  to  come  over  c.  510  b.c. 
again  in  the  tale  of  Dorieus  of  Sparta.     And  the  tale  of 
Dorieus  does  not  stand  isolated  like  the  tale  of  Pentathlos. 
It  is  directly  connected,  both  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 
in  that  of  cause  and  efEect,  with  later  events  both  in  Sicily 
and  beyond  the   boimds   of   Sicily.     The  strife  between  Ito  rela- 
Greek  and  Phoenician  which  is  now  waged  is  the  inmie-  g^at  Car- 
diate  forerunner  of  the  ereat  strife  between  Greek  and  ^W"""^ 

°  wan. 

Phoenician,  betAveen  Greek  and  barbarian  all  over  the 
world,  which  begins  to  form  the  main  subject  of  European 
history  only  a  few  years  later.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  stage 
of  that  long  warfare  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  their 
helpers  from  old  Greece  waged  as  the  share  of  Sicily  in 
the  Eternal  Question  for  ever  debated  between  Europe  and 
her  barbarian  enemies.  It  is  moreover  the  first  piece  of  Narrative 
Sicilian  history  for  which  we  have,  not  indeed  a  con-  dotus. 
temporary  narrative,  but  an  intelligible  and  trustworthy 
narrative  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
history.  It  comes  too  from  one  who  looked  at  the  strife 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  with  an  eye  that  was  keen 
indeed.  Instead  of  scraps  and  doubtful  tales  patched  up 
from  a  hundred  careless  compilers,  we  are  now  admitted 

G  2 
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CHAP.  V.   to   follow  a  striking  event  in   Sicilian  story  under  the 

guidance  of  Herodotus  himself. 

Relation  of     In  this  tale  of  the  last  attempt  at  fresh  Greek  settle- 

Ddriouato  nient  in  Sicily,  of  the  beginning  of  abiding  strife  with  the 

^^^^       barbarian    in    Sicily,  we    see    the    story   of    Pentathlos 

athloB.        repeated.     We  again  see  a  Herakleid  coming  to   found 

a  settlement  in  that  comer  of  Sicily  which  was  held  to 

be  the  special  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Herakles,  but 

which  had  now  become  the  special  preserve  of  barbarians. 

And  this  time  the  leading  motive  of  winning  back  the 

lands  of  Herakles,  of  founding  a  new  Herakleia,  is  put 

forth  far  more  prominently  than  it  wa^  in  the  former  case. 

It  is  now  put  forth  by  a  Herakleid  of  far  loftier  position 

than  the  Knidian  Pentathlos.     The  son  of  HSrakles  who 

now  steps  forward  is  a  Spartan  of  kingly  birth,  who  seems 

almost  to  forestall  the  series  of  princes  from  Sparta  and 

elsewhere  who,  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  later,  came  to 

seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily  and  Italy.     But  they,  from 

Archidamos  onwards,  came  avowedly  to  defend  the  Greeks 

against  the  attacks  of  barbarians  who  were  too  strong  for 

them.     As  yet  such  help  to  imperilled  countrymen  is  not 

called  for.     It  is  still  deemed  possible  to  found  new  Greek 

cities  on  the  Sicilian  coast  at  the  cost  of  barbarian  owners  ^. 

MarriageB       The   leader  of   the   enterprise   to   the  story  of  which 

King  An-  we  have  now  come  is   D6rieus,  the  son  of  that   King 

axandridM.  Anaxandridas    of    Sparta    the    story    of    whose    double 

marriage  is   one  of    the   most    familar    in   Herodotus^. 

Kleomente  KleomenSs,  the  eldest  bom  of  Anaxandridas,  but  the  son 

king  of  , 

Sp«rta.       of  his  second  wife,  succeeds  his  &,ther  in  the  kingship  of 

401/*^    Sparta,  while  the  sons  of  the  first  wife,  bom  after  him, 

Ddrieus,  Kleombrotos,  and  the  more  renowned  Leonidas, 

were  left  in  a  private  station.  Ddrieus,  high  in  the  esteem  of 

all  men  at  Sparta,  and  believing  himself  to  be  far  fitter  for 

^  On  the  aooount  in  Justin,  xix.  i .  9,  see  Appendix  YIII. 
'  ▼.  39  et  teqq. 
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tlie  kingly  office  than  the  frantic  KleomenCs,  had  cherished  chap.  v. 
hopes  that  he  would  have  been  acknowledged — in  the  strict 
hereditary  succession  of  Sparta  we  cannot  say  chosen — 
rather  than  his  elder  brother  ^.     The  question  of  legitimacy 
on  the  part  of  Kleomenes  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
raised ;  the  eldest  by  birth  succeeded  according  to  Spartan 
law  ^.     D6rieus,  grievously  disappointed^  unwilling  to  live  DiseatiB- 
in  a  city  where  Kleomenes  was  king  ^,  determined  to  seek  jD^rfeui 
a  home  elsewhere.     He  gathered  a  company  of  Spartans^ 
and  set  forth  to  plant  a  colony.     But  he  went  through  He  neg- 
none  of  the  accustomed  rites  prescribed  by  Greek  usage  ^^^^ 
for  the  planting  of  colonies.     Spartan  as  he  was,  he  did  o»cl«- 
not  even  go  to  ask  the  will  of  ApoUdn  at  Delphoi  ^  as  to 
the  land  which  he  should  choose  for  his  settlement.     His  Hii  Mttle- 
first  scheme  was  a  settlement  in  Libya;  thither  hewas™|^^ 
guided  by  men  from  the  Spartan  colony  of  ThSra,  metro-  ^'  5^3  bc- 
polis  of  greater  KyrSne.     They  led  him  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kinyps  *,  at  a  point  between  the  two  Syrtes,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  greater  Leptis.     The  site,  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  richness,  was  occupied  at  the  cost  of 
the  Libyan  possessors.   It  was  held  for  three  years ;  in  the  He  is 
third  year  the  native  tribes  and  their  Phoenician  neighbours  by  Cartha- 
or  masters  joined  to  drive  out  the  intruders.      D6rieus  ^^**^ 
had  now  his  first  experience  of  the  enmity  of  Carthage  Libyana. 
towards  Hellas.     He  went  back  to  Peloponnesos — it  is  not 

^  Herod,  t.  4a ;  6  Aw/MCtv  ^v  rSrv  ^Xissanr  v&irrary  wp&ros'  cS  re  Mararo 
tear*  dyHpa'yaObp^  fwr^  ^xh^^"'  "^  fiaffiXtftqy. 

*  lb. ;  ol  A£urc8cuf<^vi(M  xpt&titvoi  r^  v6ia^,  icT^aavro  fiaffiXia  rhv  wp€ff' 
fi&rarw  KXtofUvta.  Pausanias  (iii.  3.  10)  looks  more  deeply  into  tbe  Spartan 
mind ;  t6v  /ilv  dudHrayro  diroyrcr,  K\§ofi4vtt  9k  fkHooffiw  in  rw  v6/ujv  irpc<r- 
fitta  T^y  dpxffy. 

'  lb. ;  ^iv6v  re  iroicf;/xcvof  ital  oitie  A^tSw  vw6  Kk€OfUv€os  fia<rtK€ilftaBat, 
Cf.  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  Ddmaratos,  vi.  67.  So  Pausanias,  iii.  4. 1 ; 
oif  ydip  ^vcixcTO  imMo^iv  KXco/x^cc  fUycay  ky  Atuetialfioyi, 

*  lb. ;  cH5t€  rf  iv  AcX^dri  XPV^'"IP*V  XPH^^V^^^  **  fpmva  'fiy  lerlcvy 
ty  odrt  woiriaas  oitdky  Tcay  yofii(ofJi4ycay, 

^  lb. ;  dinK6fA€yos  h  Klyvwa,  dUifft  x^P^  HoKKicroy  rSfy  Aifi^cjy  mipd 
worafi^y. 
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cHAP.'v.  said  that  he  went  back  to  Sparta — and  there  fell  in  with 
an  adviser  who  suggested  an  undertaking  in  quite  another 
region,  but  one  where  it  was  the  fate  of  D6rieus  to  fall  in 
with  the  same  enemies. 
Pro-  Collections  of  alleged  prophecies  attributed  to  seers  of 

p  ecies.      ujyijjji^  (ja,te  are  a  marked  feature  in  this  age  of  Greek 
history^.     In    the    present    story   we    come    across    the 
prophecies  of   Laios  of  Thebes,  the  king   who   perished 
by  the  hand  of  his  son.     Out  of  these  prophecies  a  certain 
Antichares  of  Ele6n  in  Boiotia  culled  passages  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  exhorted  Dorieus,  eager  as  he  doubt- 
less was  for  a  second  enterprise,  to  try  his  luck  in  Sicily. 
D6rieii8      He  was  to  try  it  in  that  special  region  of  Sicily  in  which 
found         Fentathlos  had  tried  and  had  failed.     He  was  to  foimd 
in  Sicily  *  *  Sikeliot  HSrakleia.     He  was  to  found  it  in  that  comer 
of  the  island  which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  house. 
Fentathlos  had  tried  his  luck  at  Lilybaion;  Dorieus  was 
to  make  his  attempt  yet  nearer  to  the  rightful  home  of 
Eryx  to  be  a  Herakleid.     Eryx,  the  special  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
®  *'   '      the  wandering  hero,  had  been  chosen  by  him  as  his  own 
possession,  and  a  right  to  it  which  could  not  be  gainsayed 
had  passed  on  from  him  to  his  children.     There  Ddrieus  is 
to  found  a  colony  which  shall  bear  the  name  of  HSrakleia 
after  his  deified  forefather  ^. 
Bearing  of      When  we  read  this  oracle  said  to  have  been  addressed 
on  the        ^  Ddrieus,  we  regret  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  oracles 
nlraklfis-   ^^^^  ^^7  ^*^®  ^^^^^  addressed  to  Fentathlos  when  he 

^  We  meet  tbem  constantly  throaghont  Herodotufl  (cf.  Ariatoph.  Knights, 
passim).  Take  for  example  the  story  of  Onomakritoe,  who  was  banished 
by  the  Peisistratids  for  interpolating  the  prophecies  of  Monsaios ;  Herod, 
vii.  6. 

'  Herod.  ▼.  43  ;  'A»rtx^9*  <iv4p  *EK(djvtos,  <rw*fiovK€wrt  iic  rvv  Aatov 
XpiJCffiSfVt  *Hpajc\fftirjv  ri^  ir  J^itcfXiji  rrifciy,  <pcis  ri)v  ^EpvKos  X<&)p^  waffoy 
thai  *Bpaic\Tjidiojv,  airrov  'UpaKkios  icTq<TafA4vau,  The  words  of  Pausanias, 
iii.  16.  4,  are  a  good  commentary;  i<rr&kfjirav  8^  rijy  *EpvKiyfiv  X'^P"^  void- 
^ovrts  tSi¥  dwoy6ya»  rSf¥  *BpaLtckious  ttvai  Koi  oi  fiapfi6pcay  rSiv  Ix'^^^^''^*  ^^ 
goes  on  with  the  story  of  Hdraklds  at  Eryx. 
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was  about  to  undertake  the  same  enterprise.     That  is^  we   ohap.  v. 

wish  to  know  the  stages  by  which   the  legend   of  the 

exploit  of  H^raklSs  at  Eryx  had  grown  up.     Was  it  in 

being  before  Pentathlos  ?     Was  it  devised  in  the  interest 

of  Pentathlos  ?     Was   Pentathlos   as  distinctly  sent  by 

Apolldn  as  D6rieus  was^  and  was  Dorieus  sent  to  retrieve 

the  &ilure   of    Pentathlos?     Or  was   the  enterprise  of*"^o'^J*« 

enterprise 

Dorieus  simply  suggested^  as   an   enterprise,  by   that  of  of  Pent- 
Pentathlos,   but    honoured    by  a   divine    sanction   which  *    °** 
that  of  Pentathlos  had  not  received?     In  this  last  case 
one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  whole  legend  of 
Herakles  at  Eryx  may  have  grown  up  at  this  time,  so 
conveniently  for  the  purposes  of  Dfirieus.     At  all  events  The  leaae 
the  singular  point  of  law  which  made  the  possessors  of 
Eryx  tenants-at-will  of  Herakles  and  his  heirs,  bound  to 
withdraw  whenever  a  H^rakleid   should    come   to    claim 
his  heritage,  is  Ukely  to  have  now  been  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  ^. 

However  this  may  be,  D6rieus,  in  setting  out  on  his  Ddrieus 
second  enterprise,  did  not  forget  to  begin  his  work  with  the  oracle, 
every  becoming  formality.  He  made  his  way  to  Delphoi, 
and  asked  the  mind  of  Apolldn.  Would  he  win  the  land 
against  which  he  was  going  ?  The  priestess,  to  judge 
from  a  very  short  report  of  her  answer,  bade  him  go  and 
prosper;  ApoUon  would  deliver  the  heritage  of  Herakles 
into  the  hand  of  his  descendant.  But  we  may  suspect 
that,  if  we  had  the  answer  of  the  g^  at  greater  length, 
we  should  find  it  so  worded  that  the  prophetic  credit  of  the 
oracle  shoiJd  not  be  lessened  by  what  actually  followed  *. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  209-211. 

•  Herodotus  (v.  43)  says  only ;  h  At\<ftobs  otx*TO  'xpiric6ii€voi  ry  XP^' 
ffTTipi^,  ci  alpitt  Iv*  -/jv  trriWercu  xitprfv  i)  t\  TLvBirj  cl  xfii  olp4i<Juv.  This 
cannot  be  the  answer  in  full ;  Apolldn  must  have  kept  some  loophole  for 
himself.  Could  the  oracle  have  been  so  worded  as  to  be  fulfilled  either  by 
Ddrieus'  alleged  exploits  at  Sybaris  or  by  the  foundation  of  another 
Hdrakleia  by  his  follower  Euryledn  ? 
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CHAP.  Y.       As  founder  of  an  intended  Lacedsemonian  colony^  D6ri- 

f  °^d       f  ®^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  other  leading  Spartans  as  joint-founders. 

Hdrakleia.  We  know  the  names  of  ^hessalos,  Paraibat^^  Kele6n^  and 

Euryle6n^.     And  he  had  a  comrade^  not  of  Spartan  or 

Laeedsemonian  birth,  whose  story  awakens  a  keener  in- 

Philippos    terest  than  those  of  his  Spartan  colleagues.     Philippos  of 

Kroton^  city  of  wrestlers  and  physicians^  was  a  wealthy 

Hisrela-     man  and   an  Olympic  victor.      Renowned  through   the 

Tdlysof      Hellenic  world  as  the   model  of  manly  beauty^  he  had 

SybariB.      ^yeeji  promised  the  daughter  of  that  mysterious  Telys  of 

Sybaris  who  appears  in  different  versions  as  demagogue, 

His  banUh- tyrant^  and  king^.     This  connexion  with  the  rival  city 

gave  offence  to  his  own  citizens^  and  led  to  his  flight  or 

banishment  from  Krotdn.     He  seemingly  went  to  Sybaris 

to  claim  his  bride.     But  the  banished  man  was  no  longer 

welcome  to  the  ruler,  and  Philippos  found  another  place  df 

He  shares  exile  in  distant  KyrenS  ^.     Once  in  Libya^  he  threw  in  his 

Libyan       ^^*  with  the  settlers  by  the  Kinyps,  and  he  now  joined  in 

"f  D^e^*  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  D6rieus.     Even  in  banishment, 

Philippos  must  have  kept  no  small  wealth ;  he  sailed  in  a 

trireme  of  his  own,  manned  by  a  crew  kept  at  his  own 

cost  *.     The  fleet  of  Dorieus  set  forth.     The  usual  course 


^  Herod,  y.  43.  The  name  Tbessalos  is  one  of  that  class,  common  in 
Greece,  of  which  our  own  Northman  or  Norman  is  a  rare  example  in  Eng- 
land. But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  mutilated  passage  in  Pausanias, 
iii.  16.  4?  It  stands  thus  in  the  new  text;  l6yTt  ik  dn  M  rds  m&kaf  [at 
Sparta]  dud  rov  Xatwos  XccAtvr^s  kanv  ^p^o¥  rev  <ro<pov  vo/u(ofA4vov,  teal 
'KOfjvalw  .  .  ptf  tSjv  6fiov  Aofpttt  r^  *Kva^ay^flZov  araXivjwv  It  IStircAiay. 
This  has  been  commonly  understood  of  a  Spartan  Athdnaios,  fellow  to 
Thessalos.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  fancy  the  Athenians  building  a  ijpfoy  at 
Sparta  to  some  Athenian  comrade  of  Ddrieus  whose  name  is  imperfect ;  but 
the  words  look  like  it. 

'  On  T^lys  see  Appendix  I.  Just  now  Herodotus  (v.  47)  is  quite 
neutral ;  ^lAiinrov  .  . .  dpfu>irdfA€vos  T^Xuor  rov  XvfiofHTtM  BvyarSpa^  l^iryc 
Ik  Kp^otyos. 

'  lb. ;  }lftvo$«ls  rov  yd/toVy  otxtfo  w\4cay  h  Kvpifynpf, 

*  lb. ;  Ik  radrrfi  6pfA€(Sjfitvos  cvviawtro  oUnfijf  rt  rpi^p€i  ital  Uicijtff  dy^pSrr 
iavdyy. 
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of  navigation  led  him  by  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Greece,   chap.  v. 
into   the   neighbourhood  of  both  the  cities  from  which 
Philippos  had  been  turned  away.     He  came  at  the  moment  Alleged 
when  Krot6n  and  Sybaris  were  standing  face  to  ttice  in  mlS^^n 
their  last  deadly  struggle.     The  countrymen  of  Philippos  ^^|,^^^ 
were  marching  to   that  great   battle  by  the  stream   of  Krotfin. 
Krathis  which  was  followed  by  the  sweeping  from  the 
earth  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  Hellenic  cities  ^.   Did 
Dfirieus,  coming  at  such  a  moment,  having  in  his  company 
a  man  who  had  his  grudge  alike  against  the  men  of  Krotdn 
and  the  men  of  Sybaris,  but  himself  charged  with  a  divine 
commission  for  warfare  of  quite  another  kind,  turn  aside 
to  be  the  helper  of  either  city,  or  did  he  forbear  ? 

The  answers  which  seventy  years  later  were  given  to  Different 
these  questions  on  the  spots  most  nearly  concerned  furnish  Ifg^ 
a  strange  example  of  the  way  in  which  utterly  contra-  ^^^ 
dictory  stories  may  be  fervently  believed  on  opposite  sides, 
if  only  a  point  of  local  honour  is  touched.     To  the  vanished  Sybarite 
Sybarites,  keeping  on  a  feeble  being  in  a  few  comers  of 
their  old  territory*,  it  was  some  slight  comfort  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  wholly  beneath  the  arms  of  their  hated  neigh- 
bours that  they  had  fallen.     It  was  a  less  shameful  fate  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  prince  of  Sparta,  a  son  of  Herakl^s. 
The  version  believed  among  the  scattered  Sybarites,  and  Share  of 
doubtless  handed  on  to  the  settlers  at  Thourioi,  told  how  the"  w-"* 
Dorieus  and  his  followers  fought  on  the  side  of  the  men  of  ?^^°^ 
Kroton,  and  made  their  way  along  with  them  into  conquered 

'  On  the  fall  of  Sybaris  see  Diod.  xii.  g,  lo;  Strabo,  vi.  i.  13,  14; 
Grote,  iv.  553  et  seqq.  I  am  nut  concerned  with  the  details ;  bat  the 
stories  about  Mildn  and  the  Pythagoreans  have  a  m3rthical  soand.  The 
tale  which  Atb6naioB  (xii.  21)  quotes  from  H^rakleidds  of  PontoSi  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  T^lys,  hardly  agrees  with  the  stories  either 
in  HerodotuB  or  in  Dioddros.  There  was  a  frightful  slaughter  of  his 
foUowers,  accompanied  by  many  signs  from  the  gods. 

'  They  were  then,  according  to  Herodotus  (vi.  ai),  living  at  Laos  and 
Skidris,  seemingly  in  the  old  Sybarite  territory.  Their  fate  somewhat  later 
la  told  by  Dioddros,  xii.  10. 
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CHAP.  V.    Sybaris  ^.     At  Krotdn  it  was  no  less  a  point  of  honour  to 
believe  that  so  great  a  victory  was  won  wholly  by  Kroto- 
Hispre-     niat  valouT.     The  presence  of  Ddrieus  was  denied;    the 
denied  at    ^^^  which  asserted  it  was  confuted  by  convincing  argu- 
Krotdn.      ments.     No  stranger  had  any  share  in  the  work  save  only 
prophet      Kallias  the  prophet.     He  indeed,  an  Eleian  of  the  divine 
^'^*"-      stock  of  lamos  ^,  had  once  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  tyrant  Telys.     But  when  his  skill  told  him  that  the 
good  will  of  the  gods  had  passed  away  from  Sybaris  and 
her  lord^  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  help  of  happier 
Kroton  ^.     Besides  Kallias,  no  man  of  any  city  but  their 
Arpraments  own  had  stood  in  their  ranks  by  Krathis  ^.     Sybaris^  to 
Bides.  ^  '^^^^>  ^^  Thourioi  speaking  in  her  name^  had  her  argu- 

ments alsOj  and  one  which  was  either  conclusive  beyond 
answer  or  else  the  most  daring  of  falsehoods.  By  the  dry 
bed  where  Krathis  had  flowed  on  the  day  of  battle — ^vic- 
torious Kroton  in  after  days  turned  his  waters  so  as  to  run 
over  the  site  of  Sybaris — there  stood  a  temple  of  Athene 
which  DSrieus  had  reared  to  the  goddess  in  memory  of  his 
share  in  the  battle  and  the  victorious  entry  *.     We  are  not 

'  Herod,  v.  44 ;  ffvarpartv^cOai  re  M  "Xvfiapiv  Aatpiia  teat  trwtXtiv  r^ 

'  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  sixth  Olympian  ode  of  Pindar,  and 
to  the  train  of  adventures  (lao) 

l£  ol  woKi&KKfiroiy  icaJB^  "EkKaa^as  yivos  'la/uiay. 
Truly  iea$*'lS\Xjavas  ;  the  ode  witnesses  to  lamids  at  Syracuse,  and  here  we 
have  them  in  Elis.     Kallias  may  well  have  been,  like  Amphiaraos, 

&fup6rtpov  /iAyris  r   dyoB^s  lad  6ovpl  fi&pyaaOcu. 
If  BO,  as  an  lamid,  he  wotdd  have  been  thoroughly  in  place  as  a  comrade  of 
the  Hdrakleid. 

'  Herod,  u.  s. ;  mpA  T^kvos  rod  Xv0apiTia»  rvpAvwov  duohpAyra  dwixMat 
mpd  a<l>ias,  ivtl  re  ol  rd  Ipd  oif  wpoix^P**  XP"!^'''^  OvofUv^  M  Kporcaya,  See 
Appendix  I. 

*  lb.;  KpoTQjvtijrm  Miva  <r<pl<rt  <f>curl  ^ttvov  wpo<T€in\a04c$ai  tov  wp6t 
Xvfiapiras  woK^fiov,  cl  ft^  KdAAii/y  rSw  *Iafud4orv  fiAvrtr  *Mk€iw  fxavvoy, 
KaWirjs  rStv  *lafuUa)v  is  the  same  idiom  as  "  Lorenzo  de* " » dei — 
''Medici." 

'  On  the  $fjp6s  KpaBu  see  the  note  of  Grote,  iv.  555.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (vi.  i.  13,  where  there  is  much  about  the  river 
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told  the  Krotoniat  answer  to  this  appeal  to  an  existing  chap.  v. 
monument.  When  Krotdn  argued  that  D6rieus  could  not 
have  helped  her^  because  she  honoured  Kallias  and  his  de- 
scendants and  paid  no  honours  to  Dorieus  ^,  the  Sybarite 
rejoinder  would  not  have  been  hard.  To  a  distant  and  un- 
concerned critic  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Krotoniats 
should,  from  whatever  motive,  have  denied  a  true  story 
than  that  the  Sybarites  should  have  invented  a  tale  which 
had  no  grounds  of  fact  at  all.  The  religious  mind  of  Sy-  Cause  of 
baris  held  it  for  the  strongest  proof  of  all  that  D6rieus  of  DOrieus. 
failed  in  his  Sicilian  enterprise.  He,  a  son  of  Herakles, 
sent  by  ApoUon  to  win  back  the  heritage  of  Herakles, 
could  never  have  failed  in  so  holy  a  work,  unless  he  had 
brought  down  divine  vengeance  on  him  by  some  sin  against 
the  gods  and  their  oracles.  And  Dorieus  had  so  sinned ;  Analogy  of 
he  had  sinned  as  the  men  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  sinned  cra»de. 
when  they  turned  away  to  attack  Zara  and  Constantinople. 
He  turned  away  from  the  errand  on  which  the  gods  had 
sent  him,  to  fight  against  a  Greek  city  which  had  done 
him  no  wrong  ^.  Nor  was  Nemesis  weaker  then  than  she 
was  seventeen  centuries  later ;  Dorieus,  traitor  to  his  faith, 
founded  no  Herakleia  on  Eryx  or  at  its  foot.  Baldwin, 
traitor  to  his  faith,  never  saw  Antioch  or  Jerusalem. 
And,  if  he  did  reign  in  Constantinople,  small  joy  had 
he  and  his  successors  of  the  phantom  empire  which  they 
set  up. 

Whatever  they  did   in   Italy,  Ddrieus,  Philippos,  and  Dftrieng 
their  comrades,  sailed  on  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  western 

Sicily. 

Krathis;  as  to  the  turning  of  the  stream,  which  Dioddros  (xii.  lo)  does 
not  mention,  but  which  Herodotus  here  supplies. 

*  The  words  (Herod,  v.  45)  are  emphatic ;  itcurot  €l  <rvv€vt\6.^tr6  y€  tov 
^vfiapiTiKov  woKifwv  AduyMC^r,  ^oBijvat  dv  ol  iroWawkdffia  fj  KaWl\f, 

'  lb. ;  airrov  Aojpiioi  rdv  Odvarov  fjiaprvptov  fiiytcrrov  woitwrcu  on  wapd. 
rd  fUfiayr€VfAiva  iroifojv  JUtiftOdprj,  cl  ydp  8^  fi^  wapinprj^t  M^^^*  ^''  f  ^ 
kardkri  ivoittf  ct\f  dv  r^v  'EpvKimjv  xitpijp  koL  i\ciiv  Kariax*,  o^^'  ^y  avT6i 
T(  Kol  ij  ffrpariij  ii€ip0dprj. 
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CHAP.  V.  were  sent  to  Sicily,  to  win  for  the  Herakleid  and  his  com- 
panions the  special  domain  of  Herakles.  That  means  that 
they  went  to  win  for  Hellas  that  comer  of  Sicily  from 
which  the  life  of  Hellas  had  thus  far  been  altogether  shut 
Bute  of  out.  The  western  side  of  the  island,  the  western  part  of 
SioUy.  i^  northern  side,  was  still  as  thoroughly  barbarian  as 
when  Pentathlos,  with  the  men  of  Rhodes  and  Knidos, 
had  striven  in  vain  to  found  a  Hellenic  settlement  in  that 
stubborn  stronghold  of  Canaan  ^.  The  attempt  of  Ddrieus 
was  not  made  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  as  that  of  Pent- 
athlos.  The  Knidian  Herakleid  had  tried  to  settle  on 
ground  which  was  actually  in  Phoenician  occupation,  on 
Lilybaion,  over  against  the  island  stronghold  of  Motya. 
The  object  of  the  Spartan  was  Eryx  itself,  the  site  of  his 
forefather's  great  exploit.  And  the  enterprise  of  D6rieus, 
bringing  us  yet  nearer  than  that  of  Pentathlos  to  the  holy 
hill  and  to  the  land  and  water  at  its  foot,  makes  us  long 
Position     the  more  keenly  for  some  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of 

of  Eryz. 

Eryx  and  of  the  parts  of  Sicily  thereabouts  at  the  time  of 
Dfirieus'  coming.    But  we  are  simply  told  that  he  was  with- 
stood by  the  same  enemies  who  had  withstood  Pentathlos, 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  men  of  Segesta^.     The  men  of 
Action  of    Segesta  were  the  enemies  of  Pentathlos,  not  only  because 
he  M(as  striving  to  plant  a  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion,  but 
because  he  had  taken  part  with  their  enemies  of  Selinous 
in  warfare  against  themselves.    Otherwise  the  enterprise  of 
Dorieus  touched  Segesta  more  nearly  than  the  enterprise 
Relation  of  of  Pentathlos.     A  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion  would  have 
miantowuB  threatened  Elymian  as  well  as  Phoenician  interests ;  but  the 
^^*^       colony  of  Dorieus  was  to  be  actually  planted  on  Elymian 
ground.     We  cannot  say  whether  Eryx  was  at  this  time  a 
direct  possession  of  Segesta  or  a  separate  Elymian  com- 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  442,  588. 

'  Herod,  v.  46 ;  Ire/  re  drlMovro  frayrl  <rr6K^  U  r^v  "XiKtkirjw,  dv40ayov 
ItdxV  lo'O'o'^^'^^r  inro  re  ^oivitcwv  «a2  *Eyt(rr€dojv, 
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monwealth.     We  see  that  the  relations  of  Segesta  towards  chap.  v. 
Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies — we  may  so  speak 
of  them  now  with  all  certainty — were  still,  as  in   the 
days  of   Pentathlos,  friendly.     As  to   any  Carthaginian 
supremacy  over  the  Elymian  towns  in  general^  as  to  any 
special  Phoenician  influence  in  Eryx  as  distinguished  from 
Segesta^  we  can  as  yet  say  nothing.     The  interests  of  all^  Phoeni- 
Phoenician  and  Elymian^   were  alike  threatened  by  the  ElymianB 
schemes  of  Dorieus.   Whatever  were  the  actual  relations  at  ^l^t^^j 
that  moment  between   Eryx  and  Carthage,  the  head  of  byDdrieus. 
Phoenician  cities  could  no  more  allow  a   Greek  city  at 
Eryx  than  at  Lilybaion.      The   Phoenicians,  whether  of 
Sicily  or   of  Africa,  could  afford  to  leave  the  Elymian 
occupants  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  to  themselves,  even  though 
they  lay  between  the  two  Phoenician  strongholds  of  Motya 
and  Panormos.     Such  neighbours  in  no  way  threatened 
the  supremacy  of  Carthage  or  the  well-being  of  her  de- 
pendencies.    A  Greek  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  bar- 
barian comer  would  be  quite  another  matter.    An  Hellenic 
Eryx  must  have  passed  its  whole  life  at  daggers  drawn 
with  th^  Phoenician  towns  on  each  side  of  it.     Whether 
the  men  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  were  to  Carthage  simply 
neighbours  or  allies  or  dependents,  nay  had  they  even  been 
at  that  moment  enemies,  Carthage  could  not  allow  any 
settlement  of  Greeks  to  be  made  at  their  expense. 

We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  settle-  ^te  of  the 
ment  which   Dorieus   now  proposed  to   plant.     Elymian  gettlement. 
Eryx  was  the  city  on  the  mountain  top,  with  the  great 
temple,  by  this  time  doubtless  of   Phoenician  Ashtoreth^ 
crowning    all.      We  are  not  directly  told   whether  theDrepan* 
westernmost  of  the  two  sickles,  the  peninsula  of  Drepana,  fir^x. 
had  yet  become  the  haven  of  the  hill  city  ^.    What  an  Ely- 
mian city  might  have  done  for  itself  we  can  only  guess ; 
but  imder  any  measure  of  Phoenician  ascendency  or  even 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  307. 
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CHAP.  V.   Phoenician  influence^  such  a  site  could  never  have  been 
n^lected.     We  may  feel  sure  that  Drepana  at  this  time 
was  already  the  haven  of  Eryx,  a  haven  which,  if  not 
actually  in  the  hands  of  Phoenician  masters,  must  assuredly 
have  been  thronged  by  Phoenician  merchants.     To  this  day 
an  inviting  site  for  this  purpose,  it  must  have  been  much 
Changes  in  more  SO  then.     We  shall  see  from  the  description  of  Dre- 
pana as  it  was  nearly  sixteen  himdred  years  later  ^  that  the 
peninsula  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  that  the  town  occupies 
its  isthmus,   and  that   there  were   then  fertile  meadows 
where  the  sea  now  dashes  over  rocks  and  small  islands. 
Such  a  site  was  yet  more  tempting  than  the  island  of 
Syracuse  or  the  peninsula  of  Naxos.     It  was  more  inde- 
H^rakleia  pendent  of  the  mainland.     There,  where  now  is  Trapani, 
the  site  of  but  ou  a  wider  expanse   of  groimd  than   Trapani  now 
rapani.     (jQyers,  we  may  be  sure  that  Dorieus  designed  to  plant  this 
new  Greek  city.    Such  a  city  would  have  been  a  thorn 
indeed  in  the  side  of  Phoenician  Motya;   it  would  have 
been  even  more  threatening  to  Elymian  Segesta.      The 
mountain  city  and  its  temple  would  abide,  but  they  would 
abide  to  new  ends.     The  hill  of  Eryx  would  be  the  akro- 
polis  of  the  new  Herakleia.     The  city  to  be  foimded  would 
look  to  the  strong  and  holy  place  as  the  Corinth  of  the 
days  of  Dorieus  already  looked  up  to  the  Akrokorinthos  of 
an  earlier  day. 
Failure  of       But  this  was  not  to  be.     The  barbarian  comer  of  Sicily 
of  Ddrieus.  was  ncvcr  to  be  a  land  of  free   Greek  commonwealths. 
Like  Panormos  itself,  Eryx  was  for  a  moment  to  obey  a 
Greek   king,  when  the  eagle  of   Molottis  soared  to  his 
The  bar-     fitting  eyrie  ^.     Otherwise  the   barbarian   comer  was  to 

oanan  __ 

comer        remain  barbarian  till  Europe  first  won  it  abidingly  by  the 

^  See  the  description  of  Trapani  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
in  Geofirey  Malaterra,  iii.  ii,  to  which  I  trust  to  come  again  in  dae 
course. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  DiodOros  (Bk.  xxii)  which  records  the  taking  of 
Eryx  by  Pyrrhos* 
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arms  of  Rome.     It  was  to  become  again  specially  the  bar-    chap.  v. 

remainB 
barbarian. 


barian  comer  imder  the  second  Semitic  lords  of  Sicily,  till  r®™*"^ 


SrOger   came  to  do  for  ever  what  D6rieus  failed  to  do 
at  all  and  what  Pyrrhos  did  only  for  a  moment.     The 
forces  of  Segesta  and  her  Phoenician  neighbours  gathered, 
doubtless  under  a  Carthaginian  leader,  to  drive  back  the 
dangerous    intruders.     A    battle   was    fought,   doubtless  Defeat  and 
somewhere  by  the  foot  of  Erjrx,  and  the  descendant   of  i>drieu8. 
HSraklfis  was   overthrown  and  slain   on   the  wrestling- 
ground  of  his  deified  fore&ther.     With  Dorieus  fell  three 
of  his  fellow-founders  of  the  city  which  was  never  to  be 
founded.      And  with   them  fell  Philippos,  shall   we  say  Death  of 
of  Krot6n  or  of  Kyrene?     To  him  were  given  honours        ^ 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  no  other  among  his  comrades.     It  Honours 
shows  the  deep  impression  which  manly  beauty  made  on  ^Si. 
the  minds  of  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  that  the  men  of 
Segesta — it  must  have  been  when  they  came  to  strip  the 
slain — were  overcome  by  the  majestic  form,  noble  even  in 
death,  of  the  victor  of  Olympia,  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Greeks.     How  the  other  bodies  fared,  how  the  slain  Hera- 
kleid  fared,  we  know  not;  but  for  Philippos  the  men  of 
Segesta  reared  a  tomb,  and  over  his  tomb  they  built  a 
chapel  as  for  a  hero.     There  they  strove  with  sacrifices 
to  turn  away  the  wrath  that  might  fall  on  those  who 
had  handed  over  such  a  form  as  his  to  the  common  lot 
of  men  ^. 

Of  the  four  men  who  were  to  be  the  joint  founders  of 
Herakleia,  three,  Thessalos,Paraibates,  and  Kele6n,  died  with 
D6rieus  and  Philippos.  The  fourth,  Euryleon,  like  the  sons 
of  the  slain  Pentathlos,  gathered  together  the  remnant  of 

'  Herod,  v.  47  ;  Sid  8^  rd  kavrov  /edKXos  Ivci/raro  vap^  'Eyfffraiojv  ra 
obMs  dXXor  M  y^p  rbv  rdtftov  a^rov  ijp^iov  l^pvadfitvoi,  0vaii[fai  ainbv 
Ik&ffttoyrat,  One  is  reminded  of  the  effect  of  the  personal  appearance  uf 
another  Ddrieos,  him  of  Rhodes,  on  the  Athenian  people  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5. 
19 ;  Grote,  yiii.  ai8) ;  bat  the  tribute  here  is  higher,  as  paid  to  a  dead  man, 
and  it  is  more  distinctly  a  tribute  to  beauty  as  such. 
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CHAP.  V.   the  host.     As  in  the  earlier  case^  something  was  to  come 
Enterprise  of  the  expedition  after  all.     And  Euryledn  seems  to  have 
leOn.°'^'     been  more  fully  minded  that  something  should  come  of  it 
than  the  sons  of  Pentathlos  had  been.     These  last  had 
begun  to  sail  homewards^  and  thej  lighted  on  a  home  at 
Lipara  only   by  accident.      Euryleon  took   the  opposite 
course  to  theirs.     Unwilling  that  nothiog  should  come  of 
the  enterprise^  that  no  H^rakleia  at  all  should  come  into 
being,  he  sailed  southwards  from  Eryx^  along  the  western 
or  barbarian  face  of  the  island,  to  seek  his  luck  among  the 
Peitha-       Greek  cities  on   its  southern  side.      Selinous  was  then 
t^^t  of    ^^der  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  named  Feithagoras,  against 
SelinouB.     ^hom  the  citizens  were  striving  in  arms.    Euryleon  joined 
Euryledn    his  f  orccs  with  theirs^  and  it  must  have  been  with  some 
^       view  to  this  campaign  against  the  tyrant  that  he  occupied 
the  Selinuntine  outpost  of  Minoa,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Selinuntine  territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halykos.     The  old  landing-place  of  Minds  and  his 
Cretans^  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  master  of  the 
seas^^   now  makes   its   appearance   in  authentic  history. 
By  the  joint  efforts  of  the  men  of  Selinous  and  of  the 
new  settlers  at  Minda  Peithagoras  was  overthrown.     But 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  overthrown  without  hard 
Overthrow  fighting.      In  after  days  men  read  a  sepulchral  legend 
goras.         which  told  of  the  men  who  quenched  the  flame  of  tyranny, 
whom  brazen  Ares  did  to  death  before  the  gates  of  Seli- 
nous ^.      The  tyrant  was  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
tyranny.     Euryle&n  is  said  to  have  freed  or  helped  to  free 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  497. 

'  Herod,  v.  46  ;  (rvWafiin^  8^  otros  ttjs  aTpaTifjs  ro^f  vfptyfvo/jiivovSf  taxi 
VUvinjiv  liiv  'XtXivovalw  dvonclrpr  Ktd  aw€\€V04pov  ^tKivovaiovs  rod  fiowdp' 
Xov  n€i0ay6f>€w.  There  seenui  to  be  no  farther  account  of  this  Peitha^^raa. 
This  if  most  likely  the  Selinuntine  tyranny  referred  to  by  Plutarch, 
Apophth.  Lac.  'Aptyicas,  a.    A  tomb  at  Selinous  bore  this  inscription ; 

cZXc.     ScAiKOvyrot  b'  d/jupi  wvkcus  l^oror. 
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the  people  of  Selinous  from  the  yoke  of  Peithagoras.    But  ohap.  v. 
presently^  by  what  means  we  are  not  told^  he  was  able  to 
seize  the  tyranny  for  himself.     His  rule  was  but  for  aTynuiny 
short  time ;   but  it  must  have  been  specially  oppressive,  throw  of 
We  know  what  Spartan  harmosts  were  a  hundred  years  or  E^^^"- 
so  later;  a  Spartan  tyrant  now  might  well  prove  worse 
than  a  native.     The  people  rose  against  Euryledn.     He 
sought  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  of  the  Agora^  within 
the  bounds  of  the  earlier  city  on  the  hill  above  the  sea  ^^ 
But  the  holy  place  availed  him  not,  and  he  was  slain  before 
the  altar  ^. 

With  this  our  story  ends,  one  more  incidental  glimpse  of  Later 
the  early  history  of  SeUnous.     It  is  perhaps  less  important  ^^ll 
in  what  it   tells  us  of  Selinous   itself  than  in  what  it^^^^*^®**- 
tells  us  of  the   Selinuntine   outpost  of  Min6a.     Dorieus 
had  failed  in  his  enterprise  of  founding  a  Herakleia  at  the 
foot  of  Eryx.     Euryleon  had  failed  in  his  baser  enterprise 
of  keeping  an  enslaved  Selinous  in  his  own  hands.     And 
yet  in  some  sort  neither  wholly  failed.     Euryleon  did,  in  a 
feebler  way,  fulfil  the  mission  of  Dorieus.     The  promised 
Herakleia  did  come  into  being,  though  not  on  the  promised 
site.     It  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by 
Euryledn  that  Min6a  took  the  name  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise known,  and  to  which  its  elder  name  became  attached 
as  a  kind  of  surname.     Its  history  is  for  a  long  time  frag- 
mentary.    In  after  days  it  passed  into  Carthaginian  hands,  b.o.  383. 
and  Herakleia  became  famous  as  the  Headland  of  Melkart. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  thus  cut  off  from  Hellas,  it 
appears  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Akragas,  and  not,  as 
now,  of  that  of  Selinous^.     But  it  had  not  to  wait  for 


^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  428. 

'  Herod,  u.  s. ;  o\  yAp  /uv  ^tXivoijoioi  liravaardvrcf  dviterfivaa^,  itara- 
<^vy6vra  M  Aids  dyopalov  ficafjtdv. 

'  See  the  treaty  between  Dionysios  and  Carthage  in  Diod.  zv.  17,  where  he 
cedes  to  Carthage  r^y  r&y  ScXii^ovktW  n6\iv  re  leat  x^i^P^  ^  "^^  ^AjcpafUT' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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oHAP.  V.  those  distant  days  before  it  again  saw  the  presence  of  the 

First  over-  race  who  had  most  likely  first  called  it  into  being  \     For 

Hdrakleia.  the  present  all  that  we  hear  of  the  Il6rakleia  of  Euryleon 

^So^^^    is  that^  at  some  unfixed  time  but  seemingly  not  very  long 

after  the  time  which  we  have  reached^  the  special  enmity 

of  Carthage  fell  on  it,  and  that  it  was  for  a  season  swept 

away  from  the  eartt  *. 


This  undated  overthrow  of  Herakleia  seems  to  connect 
itself  with  other  events  of  which  our  accounts  are  no  less 
dark.  In  all  likelihood  it  happened  very  soon  after  the 
occupation  of  the  place  by  Euryleon.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  we  hear  nothing  directly  of  Selinous  till  about  thirty 
BelationB    years  after  the  expedition  of  Dfirieus.     But  its  relations  to 

of  Selinous  . 

to  Car-       Carthage  must  have  changed  in  some  way  diiring  that 

^*^'         time.     At  the  later  date  Selinous  appears  as  an  ally  of 

Carthage  against  the  other  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily.     It 

plays,  or  is  expected  to  play,  the  part  which  Servia  played 

It  becomes  against  Christendom  on  the  day  of  Nikopolis.     Such  a 

ginian  de-   relation  between  Greek  and  barbarian  surely  implies  some 

pendency,   victorious  advance  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  which  had 

brought  the  western  bulwark  of  Hellenic  Sicily  into  some 

measure  of  dependence  on  the  Phoenician.     We  hear  too, 

vaguely  enough  it  is  true,  of  warfare  waged  specially  to 

War  be-      avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  warfare  by  which  the  Sikeliot 

tbage  and   Cities  in  general  were  saved  from  dangers  on  the  side  of 

^^^"^  Carthage,  dangers  which  could  be  said  to  have  threatened 

B.O.  510-    their  very  being  ^.     We  have  no  means  of  exactly  fixing 

a  single  date  or  detail ;  but  something  took  place  between 

Carthage  and  the  Greek  power  which  was  now  rising  to 

rlvfjs  fUxf^  Tov  *AXvieov.    That  is  to  say,  a  district  which  Herodotus  cobnts 
for  Selinnntine  most  then  have  been  Akragantine. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  415,  496,  56a. 

'  See  Appendix  VIII, 

'  See  Herod,  vii.  158,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
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ascendency  in  Sicily,  something  wliich  could  be  looked  on  chap.  v. 
as  touching  the  interests  of  Hellenic  life  in  all  its  seats. 
For  it  led  to  embassies  from  Sicily  to  the  cities  of  old 
Greece,  asking  for  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  all 
Greeks  everywhere.   No  help  came  from  old  Greece.  Sparta  Befasal  of 
cared  not  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Ddrieus  on  the  barbarians ;  s^u^ 
she  cared  not  to  save  Sikeliot  cities  from  falling  under  the 
barbarian  yoke.     The  Phoenician  advance  was  checked  by 
Sikeliot  valour  only.     Such  is  the  story  which  we  are  told, 
certainly  in  a  most  vague  and  allusive  shape,  but  by  an 
authority  wliich  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside.     It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  some  warfare  between  Carthage 
and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  went  on  after  the  death  of  D6- 
rieus,  warfare  which  helps  to  connect  his  enterprise,  as  the 
first  act  in  our  long  tale,  our  tale  of 

"GrflecU  barbarias  lento  coUisa  duello," 

with  the  later  and  greater  act  of  the  same  drama  which 
forms  a  main  epoch  in  our  story.     It  was  surely  in  this  War  to 
war,  the  war  in  which  the  defenders  of  Greek  Sicily  pro-  ^r'^, 
claimed  vengeance  for  Dorieus  as  their  watchword,  that 
Selinous  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage  and  that  the 
newly  named  H^rakleia  was  destroyed.     This  must  be  the  Claims  of 
warfare  in  which  the  famous  Gelon,  lord  of  Syracuse,  is 
made  to  claim  the  first  place  for  himself,  and  which  must 
in  any  case  have  been   carried  on  by  a  power  in  whose 
doings  Gelon  had  a  share.     This  w^ar  with  Carthage,  ob- 
scurely recorded,  but  clearly  of  no  small  moment,  bridges 
over,  as  far  as  strife  with  the  barbarian  is  concerned,  the 
space  between  the  enterprise  of  Dorieus,  followed  by  victory 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  and  the  enterprise  of  HamUkar, 
followed  by  victory  on  the  part  of  Hellas. 

The  power  which  we  can  thus  dimly  see  in  the  character  Origin  of 
of  Hellenic  and  European   champion,  the   power  which,  menid 
when  it  was  wielded  by  Gelon  and  had  its  seat  at  Syra-  V^^^' 
cuse,  became  a  mighty  power  indeed,  had  its  beginnings 

H  a  ■      ::; 
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OHAP.  ▼.  tinder  other  lords  and  in  another  spot.  It  was  a  power 
which  g^radually  made  its  way  to  the  first  place  in  Sicily^ 
a  power  which  came  to  role  over  bo  large  a  part  of  Sicily 
that  its  masters  could^  with  some  exaggeration^  be  spoken 
of  as  lords  of  the  whole  island  ^.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  ruled  by  tyrants  or  by  single  rulers  of  some  kind. 
Of  Selinous  just  at  this  moment  we  cannot  speak,  and  the 
question  of  her  internal  government  is  of  less  interest  than 
the  question  when  and  how  she  entered  into  her  peculiar 
relation  to  Carthage.  Syracuse^  busy  with  her  political 
disputes^  did  not  in  this  age  produce  a  tyrant  of  her  own 
TynaaU  in  stock.  But  we  hear  of  tyrants  at  Gela,  at  Akragas^  at 
eitiet.  Himera^  at  Leontinoi^  and  of  a  lord  of  Zankle  who  perhaps 
was  not  a  tyrant  ^.  And  we  shall  presently  see  a  sight  in 
those  days  more  unexpected,  but  which  is  but  the  first 
example  of  a  large  class^  that  of  an  Italian  ruler  bringing 
Sicilian  soil  imder  his  dominion  ^.  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  is 
a  memorable  name  in  Sicilian  history;  Therdn  of  Akragas 
Biie  of  is  more  memorable  still ;  but  the  earliest  in  date  and  the 
GeU.  greatest  in  extent  of  the  Sikeliot  powers  of  the  beginning 
B.O.  505.  ^£  ^Yie  fifth  century  before  Christ  had  its  first  rise  at  Gela. 
Translated  to  Syracuse^  that  power  was  to  have  no  small 
share  in  the  great  strife  of  West  and  East.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  course  of  events  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ddrieus,  it  is  certain  that  a  lord  of  Gela 
and  Syracuse  presently  was  called  to  be  the  victorious 
champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Semitic  invader. 

^  6el6n  is  dpxotv  XiietXias  in  Herod,  vii.  157. 
'  See  Herod,  yi.  23  and  Appendix  I. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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CHAP.  V. 

§  8.    Tke  Beginnings  of  the  Beinomenid  Bynasty. 

B.C.  505-480. 

The  dynasty  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  that  of  The  Ddno- 
which  Syracuse  was  the  seat  in  the  first  time  of  Syracusan  ™®"*™'- 
splendour.     It  is  that  which  is  made  famous  by  the  re- 
nowned names  of  Gelon  and  Hieron^  by  the  laureate  odes 
of  Pindar,  and  by  the  purer  glory  of  the  great  salvation 
of  Hellas  at  Himera.     But,  as  the  first  foundations  of 
this  power  were  not  laid  at   Syracuse,  so  neither  were 
those  who  laid  them  forefathers  of  the  men  who  made 
Syracuse  for  the  first   time  the   head  of   Sicily.     The 
beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  which  the  greatest  name  is 
Gelon,  was  not  the  work  of  Gelon  or  his  house,  and  the 
place  of  its  beginning  was  not  Syracuse  but  Gela.     Of  the  Internal 
history  of  that  city  between  its  foundation  and  the  time  q^  ** 
which  we  have  now  reached  we  know  but  little.     One 
event  only  has  been  recorded  in  an  incidental  way  which 
shows  us  that  Gela,  like  other  cities,  had  its  internal  strug- 
gles.    In  one  of  these,  at  the  date  of  which  we  can  only  Seoeanon 
guess,  the  defeated  party  were  driven  from  the  city,  and  ^©11. 
established  themselves  at  Makt6rion,  on  the  hills  above 
Gela  ^     Were  these,  like  the  men  who  fled  from  Syracuse 
to  Kasmenai,  the  few  yielding  to  the  numbers  of  the  many  ? 
Or  were  they  the  many  yielding  to  the  wealth  and  mili- 
tary  practice  of  the  few?     Did  they,  like  the  Roman  jo/tf&r, 
secede  of  their  own  accord  to  become  themselves  the  old 
citizens  of  a  new  commonwealth  ?    Or  was  it  merely  a  case 
of  a  banished  gens^  like  the  Syracusan  Milytids  *  ?     Who- 
ever the  seceders  were,  those  who  were  left  in  the  city 
wished   for  them   back   again.     This,   according  to   our 
Roman  precedent,  might  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  it  was  a 

*  Herod,  vii.  153 ;  is  MoKrdfpioy  wSXiy  liiv  Inrlp  Tikifs  olfCfffUvrfy  iipvyoy 
St^UfMS  TtX^cay,  kaaoa$ivr*s  ardai.    On  Makt6rion  eee  vol.  L  p.  409. 
'  See  above,  p.  24,  and  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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Tdlinte  of 
GeU; 

his 
descent; 

hit  pos- 
session of 
pacred 
things. 


secession  of  the  commons.  But  as  to  the  going  forth  of 
the  seceders  to  Makt6rion  we  may  guess  for  ever ;  it  is  the 
story  of  their  coming  back  to  Gela  which  concerns  us  on 
more  sides  than  one. 

The  means  by  which  the  men  who  had  left  Gela  were 
brought  back^  vaguely  as  they  are  described,  are  instructive 
as  an  illustration  of  Greek  religion.  The  malecontents 
yielded  neither  to  force  of  arms  nor  yet  to  eloquence  or 
strength  of  argument ;  they  were  brought  back  by  an 
appeal  to  their  devotional  feelings  which  for  us  needs  a 
hierophant  indeed.  There  was  in  Gela  a  citizen  named 
T^lin^,  who  traced  his  descent  from  one  of  the  first  settlers 
at  Gela.  His  forefather  came,  not  from  Rhodes  or  Crete, 
but  from  the  small  island  of  T^los  in  the  Earpathian  sea, 
near  the  Triopian  promontory^.  We  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  clearly  writes  with  bated  breath  on  so  awful  a 
subject,  that  TSlines  was  possessed  of  certain  mysterious 
visible  symbols  of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  which 
were  deemed  to  be  of  wonder-working  power.  Of  their 
nature  he  tells  us  nothing,  and  he  distinctly  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Telines  became  pos- 
sessed of  them^.  Modem  scholars  have  seen  in  these 
powers  below  the  earth  no  other  than  the  patron  goddesses 
of  Sicily,  Dimeter  and  Persephone  themselves.  They  have 
connected  them  with  the  dark  hints  which  we  have  about 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  have  supposed 
that  they  were  brought  thence  by  the  original  settlers  from 
whom  Telines  was  descended  ^.     But  nothing  fresh  seems 

*  Herod,  yii.  153  ;  Tikcavos  irpiyovoSf  olic^Tcap  iiiv  TiXrjs  [al.  &  h  T/Ap],  ^v 
l«  v^iTov  TfiXov  TTJs  M  Tptoviqf  ic€iiiirqs'  hs  Kri{ofi4vip  TiKrp  inrd  AivScW  tc  rSv 
lie  'P660V  Kal  *Ayri<fyfffioVy  oIk  i\(l(p$ij.  Some  special  meaning  would  seem 
to  lurk  in  these  last  words.  The  whole  story  is  most  remarkable,  both 
for  what  Herodotus  tells  us  and  for  what  he  does  not  tell  as. 

*  lb. ;  60€v  8^  airrd,  IXafit  ^  avrh^  iicHjaaro  roirro  obn  cx«  €Zjr«>. 

'  So  Boeckh*s  note  on  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  27  ;  Attvofiivovs 
[a  mistake  for  T^linds]  y^p  vltts  ilalv  ol  wtpi  rdv  *Jipwa  rod  rA  Up^  l« 
Ipi&nov  rrit  Kaplas  €ls  "XiietKlw  KOfuoavTOf.     On  the   temple  there,  see 


^ 
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to  have  been  brought  to  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  ohap.  ▼. 
themselves  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  exercised  their 
strange  influence.     TelinSs  himself  is  described  as  a  man 
hardly  designed  by  nature  for  any  great  exploit,  not  famous 
for  valour  or  enterprise,  but  weak,  it  would  seem,  in  body  and 
feeble  in  spirit  ^     But  he  had  a  weapon  above  all  weapons  The  mis- 
in  the  mystic  objects  which  he  held  at  his  command.     Of  Tdlindi. 
the  manner  of  using  them  we  hear  nothing ;  but  such  was 
the  trust  placed  in  them  by  Telines  and  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he  was  sent  alone,  without  the  help  of  any  military 
force,    to   win   back,   by   these    ghostly   arms   only,   the 
men  who  had  seceded  to  Maktdrion  ^.     He  undertook  the 
task  on  condition  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  commonwealth  as  the  public   and 
hereditary  hierophants  of  the   powers   of  whom  he  was 
already  the  personal  servant.     He  went,  and  he  succeeded  Return 
on  his  errand.     We  long  to  hear  the  details  of  his  mis-  aecedere. 
sion;  but  we  know  only  that  his  ministry  charmed  the 
seceders  back  again.     The  schism  in  the  body  politic  of  Priesthood 
Gela  was  healed,  and  Telines  and  his  descendants  continued 
to  enjoy  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  hereditary  priest- 
hood ^.     After  how  many  years  we  know  not,  we  come,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  to  our 
first  ascertained  date  in  Gel6an  history.     Whatever  was 
the  cause  or  nature  of  the  secession  to  Maktorion,  the 

Herod,  i.  144,  but  Tdloe  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  Mr. 
Llojd  (Hist,  of  Sicily,  291  et  seqq.)  goes  deeper  into  many  matters  than 
I  can  foUow  him.  Grote  has  what  to  me  is  a  more  instructive  note  nt  vol. 
V.  p.  379.  If  these  objects  were  sacred  things  of  D^m^ter  brought  from 
Greek  Asia,  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the  worship  of  Henna  ? 

*  Herod,  vii.  153 ;  tA  roiavra  yd,p  ifyya  oit  irp6s  rov  &irayTos  dvUp^t 
PtvSfiuea  yivtffOai^  dXXSi  vpbs  tf^vxtji  re  dyaOfjs  koI  fi^firjs  dv9pi]tqi.  6  82 
\4ytTai  vpdf  Tijs  XiK€\iip  rav  oliCTir6po)v  rd  inrivayria  rovrojy  nttpviciyai 
BijXvfiplfjs  re  leai  /loXaxorrcpof  dv^p, 

*  lb. ;  ro&rovs  [the  seceders  to  Maktdrion]  6  TriXivrp  fcarrfyayt  ks  r^Aiyv, 
lx<^  ollkfuay  dy^pSty  8uya/«iv,  dW*  Ipd  rovjoiv  \rStv  xBoviuy]  BtSty. 

'  Herod,  u.  s. 
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«HAF.  y.  aristocratic  party  in  Gela^  the  party  most  likely  of  the 

^*?^*?      old  citizens,  either  kept  or  won  back  their  power.     But 

the  earliest  event  in  the  story  of  the  city  which  can  be 

assigned  to  a  g^ven  year  marks  the  year  of  their  fall. 

B.a  505.         We  now  hear  of  Gela  under  a  ruler  named  Kleandros, 

KkimdrM  SOU  of  Pantares^  who  is  reckoned  among  those  tyrants  who 

Q^         rose  to  power  by  the  earliest  of  many  paths^  the  overthrow 

B.0. 55.      qJ  ^jjg  oligarchy  ^.    After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  was  slain 

His  death,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllos ;  but  the  stroke  that  was 

thus  dealt  destroyed  only  the  tyrant  and  not  the  tyranny. 

Hippo-       The  power  which  Kleandros  had  held  passed^  perhaps  after 

v  pa -i- An 

Bnooeeds.     some  opposition  ^y  to  his  brother  Hippokrates^  of  whom  we 

B.0. 498.     }^Ye  a  more  distinct  picture  *.    Lord  of  Gela,  never  lord  of 

Syracuse,  he  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  Sikeliot  tyrants 

Hippo-       of  whom  Syracuse  became  the  special  home.     These  were 

lp_j_  AA—    oVl^ 

his  tno-      rulers  who  aimed  at  something  more  than  despotic  power 


over  their  own  cities.     They  clearly  sought  to  set  up  a  great 

dominion,  over  all  Sicily,  if  it  so  might  be,  but  at  least  over 

as  lai^e  a  part  of  it  as  they  could  bring  imder  their  power. 

His  aixxii.    Such  an  ambition,  aiming  at  a  dominion  over  Greeks  and 

barbarians  alike,  might  do  something  to  raise  the  tyrant 

Differenoe  nearer  to  the  level  of  a  king.     We  here  see  one  marked 

Sicily  and  difference  between  old  Greece  and  the  Greek  settlements 

old  Greece,  elsewhere.     No  man,  not  Kleomenes  himself,  could  have 

even  dreamed  of  spreading  his  power  as  king  or  tyrant  over 

all  Greece  or  over  all  Peloponnesos.     In  Sicily  such  an 

ambition  might  seem  not  wholly  imreasonable ;  and  though 

it  never  was  actually  carried  out,  ruler  after  ruler  was  able 

^  For  the  date  and  the  death  of  Kleandros  see  Herod,  vii.  154.  He 
appears  in  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  la)  along  with  Panaitios,  among  the  over- 
throwers  of  oligarchies.  His  father  Pantar^s,  an  Olympic  victor,  seems 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  wonderful  inEcripiion  in  Rohl,  Inscriptiones 
Antiquissimsei,  p.  117. 

'  See  below,  p.  1 23. 

'  *Ava\afifidy€i  ri^if  fiovvapxifiy  'Inoiepdrrfs,  says  Herodotus.  His  rule 
directly  after  is  rvpavvls. 
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to  take  not  a  few  steps  towards  it.     The  ambition  of  ohap.  v. 
Hippokrates  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Agatho- 
kles,  of  Dionysios,  of  his  own  immediate  successor  Gelon. 
Though  Hippokrates  never  was  lord  of   Syracuse^  it  is 
with  him  that  the  Une  of  the  lords  of  Syracuse  begins. 

The  schemes  of  Hippokrates  were  wide^  and  it  may  be  Probable 
that,  like  his  successors,  he  was  able  to  cover  them  with  ofHipwI^ 
pretexts,  and  more  than  pretexts,  worthier  than  could  be  k»**»* 
made  use  of  by  any  tyrant  of  old  Greece.     The  dim  hints 
which  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  warfare  which  Greek 
Sicily  waged  to  avenge  the  death  of  D6rieus  and  to  drive 
l>ack  Phoenician  advance  may  suggest  that  in  that  strife 
Hippokrat^  was  the  leader  ^.    Of  his  rule  within  the  walls 
of  Gela  we  hear  nothing ;  we  cannot  say  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  worse  or  to  the  better  class  of  tyrants.     We 
only  know,  what  does  not  prove  much,  that  the  men  of 
Gela  had  no  wish  that  his  power  should  become  hereditary. 
Hippokrat6s  sought  in  all  quarters  for  means  to  carry  out 
his  designs.     He  was  ably  served  by  Greek  officers,  not  His  offioen 
always  natives  of  Gela.    Among  them  was  an  Ainesidamos,  *°   ^"^ 


oenanes. 


service. 


possibly  of  the  greafc  house  of  the  Emmenids  of  Akragas, 
but  who,  if  so,  was  not  ashamed  to  serve  the  tyrant  of  his 
metropolis.  Our  slight  mention  of  him  casually  shows  us  Personal 
that  service  about  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  the  place  of 
spearman  in  his  immediate  body-guard,  might  be,  like 
service  under  Teutonic  kings,  a  path  to  high  promotion  ^. 


^  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VITI. 

'  Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Alvrj<riHfjLou  rov  UaraiKov  bs  ^v  Scpv(l>6pos  'Iinro- 
lepartos.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  Ain^ddamoe  is 
the  same  as  the  father  of  Th6rdn  (Herod,  vii.  163).  But,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (OL  ii.  82),  that  Ain^damos  was  the  son  of 
Emmenidds,  and  one  might  fancy  that  this  one  was  marked  as  the  son 
of  PataXkos  to  be  distinguished  from  him.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  some  importance  to  be  mentioned  at  aU  and  to  be  coupled,  as  he  is,  with 
Qel6n. 
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CHAP. y.   Hippokrates  also  hired  Sikel  mercenaries^,  and  with  his 
mixed  force^  Greek  and  barbarian^  he  went  forth  to  make 
Conquests  conquests  at  the  cost  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians.     He 
a*"    brought  many  Greek  cities  under  his  power;  he  warred 
against  Sikel  towns  with  Sikels  in  his  army;  if  he  did  pro- 
claim himself  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian 
he  sought  for  help  from  old  Greece  in  so  holy  a  crusade, 
but  sought  in  vain^.     At  all  events^  he  established  for 
himself  a  great  dominion  among  the  Greek  cities  of  eastern 
Naxosand  Sicily.     Naxos,  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  came  under  his 

Kallipolis.  ^  ,  '  .... 

power;  so  did  her  colony  Kallipolis^.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  these  conquests  and  of  the  political  state  of 
these  towns  before  the  conquest  we  know  nothing ;  nor  do 
we  know  in  what  relation  they  were  made  to  stand  to  the 
His  ruling  power  at  Gela.     But  in  some  cases^  where  Hippo- 

VAflBftlfl  * 

'  krates  found  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  he  seems 
to  have  found  that  it  best  suited  his  purpose  to  admit  the 
existing  ruler  to  the  relation  of  vassalage  or  dependent 

at  Leon-  alliance.  Such  was  most  likely  the  case  with  Leontinoi^ 
then  ruled  by  a  tyrant  named  Ainesidemos,  a  different 
person,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  officer  of  that  name  in 

atZanW.  his  own  service*.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Zankle,  where  Hippokrates  appears  very  distinctly  as  the 
overlord.  But  the  story  of  Zankle  at  this  time  is  of 
such  interest  in  itself,  and  it  brings  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  into  our  view  at  once,  that  we  must  halt 
a  while  in  the  list  of  the  victories  of  Hippokrates  to 
take  in  more  clearly  the  state  of  the  two  cities  which 

^  See  the  story  in  PolyainoB,  v.  6,  to  which  we  shall  come  again. 

■  See  Appendix  VIII. 

'  Herod.,  u.  s.    On  Kallipolis,  see  voL  i.  p.  379. 

*  Pausanias  (v.  22.  7)  describes  an  offering  at  Olympia  set  up  by  certain 
Leontines,  one  of  whom  was  named  Ainesiddmos,  and  adds ;  bv  iiXXov  riva 
AlvtffiifjfMV  doKw  Kai  oi  rbv  rvpcan^aayra  cfveu  Atovrivav.  Was  this  the 
&ther  of  Thdrdn  f  Was  either  the  son  of  PataXkos  or  the  son  of  Emmenidds 
set  up  as  tyrant  of  Leontinoi  by  Hippokrates  t  The  name  is  spelled  differ- 
ently, at  least  in  our  texts,  by  Herodotus  and  by  Pausanias. 
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watch  the  two  sides  of  the  strait  which  parts  Sicily  from   chap.  v. 
Italy. 

Our  Sicilian  story  has  thus  far  had  little  to  do  with  the 

affairs  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.     We  have  seen  the 

laws  of  the  Katanaian  Chardndas  adopted  by  some  of  the 

Italiot  cities  ^,  and  we  have  seen  the  Krotoniat  Fhilippos 

come  into  Sicily  to  die  below  Eryx  ^.     But  we  have  not  as 

yet  seen  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  either  land 

on  the  part  of  the  commonwealths  or  rulers  of  the  other. 

But  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  CJonnerion 

the  years  of  the  ascendency  of  Gela  imder  Hippokrat&i  Zanklfiand 

and  for  a  good  while  longer,  we  find  a  close  relation  in  war  ^^^®^- 

and  peace  between  RhSgion  on  the  one  side  of  the  strait 

and   ZanklS   on  the   other.      The  connexion   was   of  old 

standing ;  ZankM  was  held  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the 

settlement  of  Rhegion  ^.     This  relation  at  last  grew  into 

the  subjection  of  both  cities  to  one  ruler,  and  him  a  man 

of  Rhegion  and  not  of  Zankle.      Anaxilas  now  ruled  in  Anudlas  of 

Rh%ion.    He  was,  we  are  told,  one  of  a  privileged  order  of 

Messenian  descent  which  held  the  chief  place  in  Rhegion  *. 

But  he  had  taken  up,  like  Fanaitios  and  Eleandros,  the  part 

of  a  popular  leader,  and  he  had  in  that  character  put  his  own 

single  power  as  tyrant  in  the  place  of  the  oligarchy  among 

whom  he  was  but   one    among   many.     Ambitious   and 

unscrupulous,  he  had,  early  in  his  reign,  cast  his  eye  across 

the  narrow  sea  to  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with 

her  sickle-like  peninsula  guarding  her  landlocked  haven. 

Anaxilas  was  at  war  with  Skythes  lord  of  Zankle,  the  War 

only  Sikeliot  ruler  of  these  times  on  whom  the  name  of  Anaxilat 

king  is  bestowed  by  a  historian  who  does  not  use  words  at  Sf  i.  ^  - 

random  *.     We  do  not  know  the  ground  of  this  quarrel,  Zankld. 

B.  0. 493. 

^  See  above,  p.  61.  '  See  above,  p.  95. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  *  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  See  Appendix  I. 
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but  it  presently  becomes  connected  with  greater  events  in 
the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  days  which  we  have  now  reached  are  the 
days  of  barbarian  advance  alike  in  the  older  and  the  newer 
Hellenic  world.  We  shall  presently  see  the  barbarian 
powers  of  East  and  West  strive  by  one  united  effort  to 
crush  the  life  of  Hellas  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  old  Greece. 
We  are  all  but  on  the  eve  of  Marathdn;  we  are  almost 
within  sight  of  Salamis  and  Himera.  The  Persian^  lord 
of  the  recovered  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  is  spreading  his 
rule  over  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  planting  his 
dependent  tyrannies  among  them.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  Anazilas  rose  to  power  in  Rhegion^  Miletos^  greatest 
cily  of  Hellas  on  Asiatic  ground^  fell  before  the  barbarian 
arms,  and  its  captive  citizens  were  planted  as  settlers  far 
away  by  the  banks  of  Tigris^.  Samos  was  handed  over 
to  its  native  tjrrant  Aiakes ;  but  its  chief  citizens  would 
not  be  slaves  to  him  and  to  the  Medes  ^.  They  sought 
homes  in  some  other  land^  and  that  land  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  Western  one.  Long  before,  when  the  troubles  of  the 
Asiatic  lonians  were  only  beginning,  it  had  been  suggested 
to  them  to  move  in  a  body  to  Sardinia  ^.  We  may  doubt 
whether  such  a  plantation  would  have  raised  Hellenic 
Sardinia  to  the  level  of  Hellenic  Sicily;  but  the  experiment 
of  a  Hellenic  Sardinia  was  never  tried.  This  time  Sicily 
itself  was  opened  to  them.  Dionysios  of  Phokaia,  the 
corsair  of  Paiihellenic   sympathies,  taking  with  him  the 

*  Herod,  v.  30. 

'  lb.  yi.  14,  22 ;  Xafidajy  roial  re  txown  rh  /iky  h  robs  M^^Sovf  l«  tcDk 
OTpaTTfyOv  Twr  (nptripoty  voirjOiy  oifiafujt  liptaxt.  Here  Herodotus  speaks, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  of  **  Medea,"  where  his  own  practice 
was  to  say  **  Persians."  In  the  words  which  presently  follow,  is  dnoucirfy 
linrXfciy  /i];8^  iiivwras  M!^8oc<r(  re  leal  A16lku  SovAcuccv,  one  seems  to  hear 
the  words  of  a  formal  resolution.  So  Thucydides,  who  commonly  speaks 
of  "Medes,*'  uses  the  word  "Persian"  in  i  16,  for  an  obvious  reason. 
Modem  translators  of  both  authors  carefully  get  rid  of  these  careful 
distinctions.  '  Herod,  i.  1 70. 


^ 
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last  remnant  of  the  fleet  of  free  Ionia,  had  sailed  from  lost  chap.  v. 
Asia  to  free  Sicily.     There  he  had  made  some  unnamed 
Sicilian  haven  the  centre  of  adventorous  voyages^  in  which 
he  freely  made  a  prey  of  Phoenicians  and  Tyrrhenians^  but 
did  no  harm  to  any  brother  Greek  ^.     His  presence  may  Proposed 
well  have  suggested  the  thought,  it  may  well  have  been  ©fSo 
actually  his  own  proposal^,  that  the  whole  body  of  thcgj^j""*** 
lonians  of  Asia  should  establish  themselves  in  Sicily. 

It  was  the  king  of  SiankM  by  whom  this  thought  was  Inviution 
put  into  a  definite  shape  «.  Skythfis  sent  envoys  to  Asia  ^^  ^^y**'^'* 
inviting  the  Ionian  body  to  come  and  form  one  settle- 
ment, one  great  Ionian  city,  on  that  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  where  Hellas  had  as  yet  made  so  few  settlements. 
Between  Himera  and  the  Zanklaian  outpost  of  Mylai 
were  many  sites  on  which  a  new  Greek  city  might  well 
arise.  One  specially  fitting  spot^  then  in  Sikel  possession^ 
the  modem  Marina  di  Caronia  between  Cefalii  and  Patti, 
bore  the  inviting  name  of  the  Fair  Shore  *.     Kale  Akie^  Kal6  Aktd. 

^  Herod,  vi.  17  ;  Liotrdaim  b  ^wta^hi  .  .  .  lirAwc  Is  Si/vcXii/y*  bpiAtitiAtvos  h\ 
hvOtvrWf  Xrjiar^  Kar§<rr^Kt€,  *E\k^yofy  fi\¥  oitJitvbs,  Kapxrfioviwv  h\  Kok 
Tvparf¥W¥, 

'  See  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  198. 

*  It  is  plain  that,  unless  Herodotus  strangely  forgot  in  one  place  what  he 
had  said  in  another,  this  Skythds,  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankld,  cannot  be  the 
Hune  person  as  Skythds,  father  of  Kadmos  of  Kds  spoken  of  in  vii.  163. 
Nor  does  it  really  prove  anything  that  Skythds  of  2^ankld  in  one  place  (vi.  24) 
and  Kadmos  in  the  other  are  both  praised  for  the  same  virtue  of  Zucaiwrinni, 
Tet  there  is  something,  perhaps  the  oddness  of  the  name  Skythds,  which 
puts  the  two  together  in  one's  mind.  And  the  fact  that  Sky thds  of  Zankld, 
when  set  free  from  prison  in  Sicily,  at  once  flees  to  Asia  (vi.  24),  dimly 
suggests  some  connexion  with  Eastern  parts.  See  Bunbury,  Diet.  Biog., 
art.  Scythes. 

*  Herod,  vi.  22  ;  ZayitXaibi  ol  iwb  XiMtXJrfs  rbv  ainbv  xp^^^^  tovtov  wi/i' 
worrts  h  ti^  *Uaylfjv  dyyiXow,  IitciwA^okto  robs  Iwras  h  KoA^v  'Atr^v, 
fiov\6/t(voi  airr6$i  v6\iv  ktIocu  'Hn^cay.  ij  8^  KoA^  adrti  'A/rr^  HoXto^iivri, 
iffri  ii\v  2(«cActfv,  wpbi  Si  Tvparfvlrp^  rfrpamUmi  ri};  "XiKtXirjs.  Mark  how 
Herodotus,  doubtless  after  the  settlement  by  Ducetius,  speaks  of  Kal6  Aktd 
as  Sikel.  It  is  a  little  perverse  to  translate  **  in  the  country  of  the 
Sieilianif**  but  one  joins  none  the  less  in  the  translator's  wonder  at  the 
oommentator  who  confounded  Kald  Akt6  and  Zankld. 
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CHAP.  y.   Calacta^  came  to  have  a  history,  a  specially  Sikel  history^ 

in  later  times;   it  is  as  yet  memorable  only  as  the  spot 

where  the    great  Ionian    settlement   in    Sicily  was  not 

planted.     There  Skyth^  invited  the  whole  Ionian  body  to 

fix  themselves ;  but  the  more  part  of  them  chose  bondage 

in  their  native  land  rather  than  freedom  so  far  away, 

Samian       Only  the  discontented  of  Samos  and  a  small  remnant  of 

sianemi-    Milesian  exiles  who  had  escaped  Persian  transplantation 

^™"**'"       set  forth   on  the   enterprise  ^     And  with  them  went  a 

single  man  from  another  Greek  island  whose  name  and 

Kadmoa     storv  make  us  wish  to  hear  more  of  him.     Kadmos  son  of 

'      Skythes   had  been  tyrant  of   K6s.     He  had  not  raised 

himself  to  power;   he  had  inherited  the  lordship  of  the 

island,  a  flourishing   and  undisputed  dominion,  from  his 

father.     No  revolt  at  home,  no  invasion  from  abroad^  had 

threatened  his  power ;  but^  like  Lydiadas  in  days  to  come, 

he  re-         ^g  fgit  that  tyranny  was  an  evil  thin^.     Of  his  owii  sense 

tyranny,     of  right,  he  laid  down  his  power ;  he  gave  back  freedom  to 

his  people,  and — we  are  not  told  why — sought  a  home  for 

himself  elsewhere  ^.     Such  is  the  portrait  of  Kadmos,  the 

one  Dorian,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  who  took  part  in  the 

enterprise.    If  that  enterprise  had  been  carried  out  on  the 

scale  which  Skythes  of  Zankle  had  proposed,  it  must  have 

seriously  affected  the  relations  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 

cities  in  the  later  course  of  Sicilian  history. 

Never  was  a  man  more  disappointed  in  a  well-meant 
scheme,  never  did  a  man  more  thoroughly  receive  hatred 
for  his  good  will,  than  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankle.     The 

^  Herod,  vi.  aa ;  roiroiv  o^  IwucaXtofxivonf,  o{  XA/uoi  fAOwoi  rSv  *liivmf 
loToXfjoay,  abv  64  a<fn  MiXtjaUtv  ol  itnr€^tvy6Tti. 

'  This  story  of  Kadmos  (Kdifioi  6  Xicv0€af,  dv^p  Kwos)  is  told  incidentally 
by  Herodotus  in  another  place  (vii.  164),  where  he  has  to  say  something 
more  of  him  personally ;  6  ii  KdSfxos  ovrott  vportpov  rovrw  trapaJ^^dfuvos 
wapd  varpi^  tijv  rvpoMviSa  Kcpotv  cv  fitfitjicviav,  ktc^  re  ttvcu  ical  iuvov 
iwiSyros  oi^p6s,  dXXd  iw6  ^ncatoavyriif  ks  fUffw  K^otat  icaraBfls  ri^p  dpx^y. 
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men  to  whom  he  offered  a  Sicilian  home  were  indeed  to   chap.  v. 
find  one;  but  they  were  not  to  find  it  at  Kale  Akte,  they 
were  not  to  find  it  at  the  cost  of  barbarians.     The  Samians 
and  Milesians  and  the  ex-tyrant  of  K6s  had  gone  lus  far  in 
their  voyage  as  the  Italian  Lokroi.     There  a  message  came 
to  them  from  the  lord  of  BhSgion.     Skythes,  with  the  Skythte 
whole  force  of  Zankle^  was  at  that  moment  besieging  agji^oi^^^ 
Sikel  town^  snrely  with  some  view  to  the  proposed  Greek 
settlement  ^.     Anaxilas  seized  on  the  coming  of  the  Samians  Anaxilas 
as  a  chance  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  Zanklaians  and  their  ^^e 
prince,  and  that  by  the  hands  of  others.     He  told  the  new-  ^^*^ 
comers  to  think  no  more  of  their  settlement  at  Kale  Akte,  Zuikld. 
where   they  would   have   to   found  a  new  city.     There 
was  a  ready-made  city  waiting  for  them,  of  which  they 
had  only  to  take   possession.     Through   the  absence   of 
Skyth^  and  his  army — most  likely  in  the  service  of  the 
Samians  themselves — the  town  of  Zankl6  was  undefended ; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in  ^.     They  took  the 
hint;  they  were  guilty  of  the  first  of  those  treacherous 
occupations   of  cities   which  are   so   common  in  Sicilian 
history,   and  to   which   both   the  town   which    now  was 
Zankle  and  Bhegion  itself  seem   to  have  been  specially 
exposed.     Worse  than  Campanians  or  Mamertines,  these 
Greeks  fleeing  from  barbarian  bondage  felt  no  scruple  at  a 
deed  from  which  barbarians  might  have  shrunk.     The  men  They  seize 
whom  SkythSs  had  invited  in  all  friendship,  in  all  Pan- 
hellenic  good  will,   were  not  ashamed  to  seize  upon  his 
city  in  his  absence.     We  know  not  what  protests  were 
uttered  by  the  righteous  man  from  Kos ;  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  the  settlement  which 


^  Herod,  vi.  23;  Sa/uot  icofu(6fi€voi  h  ^tuciXitjv,  lyivovro  h  AoKpolai  nnai 
*E'rt(«^pioiffi,  KtuL  ZayKkaxot^  ainoi  re  koL  6  fiaffikths  avrStv  rf)  oCvofut  ^y 
X/c^fOijs,  W€pt€icar4aro  v6ktv  rStv  SiXcAwK,  i^%\%iv  fiovXofiivot, 

'  lb. ;  avfifjU^at  roiffi  Xafdoioi,  &vawtl$u  Cik  x/^c^k  cfi;  KaX^y  yAv  *Kict^v 
lir*  ^v  titXtov  lav  \aiptiVf  r^  tk  Z&r)fK\fiv  ax^^^t  iwoav  ifnjfxov  ipdp&v. 
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CHAP. v.    was  now  made^.     ZanklS  was  seized  and  occupied^.     The 

^gl*^**      news  reached  Skythes  and  his  army  while  engaged  in  their 

Hippo-       Sikel  war&re ;  they  marched  back  to  recover  their  homes^ 

and  Skythes  called  on  his  powerful  ally  the  lord  of  6ela  to 

come  to  his  help  ^. 

Action  of       HippokratSs  came  at  the  head  of  an  army^  and  found 

Hippo- 

kntteM     Skythes  and  the  Zanklaians  in  their  own  territory,  but 

®^*  ^  shut  out  of  their  own  city.  He  acts  distinctly  as  over- 
lord, but  as  an  overlord  whose  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
dependents  was  not  very  strict  ^.  In  his  eyes  Skythes  was 
an  officer  who  had  failed  in  his  charge ;  he  had  lost  a  city 
in  which  HippokratSs  had  an  interest.  For  such  neglect 
Skythte  he  must  pay  the  penalty.  He  and  his  brother  Pythogenes 
atlnykon.  were  accordingly  sent  as  prisoners  to  Inykon^,  ancient 
city  of  Kokalos.  It  was  a  distant  prison,  far  nearer  to 
Akragas  than  to  Zankle,  nearer  most  likely  than  to 
Gela.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  part  of  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  Hippokrat^;  but  the  thought  is 
suggested  that  he  may  have  had  the  same  kind  of  influence 

^  Herod,  vii.  164  ;  ^icrcl  Sa/uW  jf(rx€  re  itai  itarolicrffft  ir6\ty  ZdyitXfjv. 

*  lb.  vi.  33 ;  v€i$ofA4ywy  9i  rSuw  Sa/«/euv,  letd  trx^yrcav  r^v  Zdy KKtfv, 
So  Thacydides,  vi.  4 ;  Inrb  Xafucaif  tcai  dXXoiv  *I(i;vflM'  imifrrovffiy,  ot  M-^Hovt 
<l>€vyowT€s  wpo<r4fiaXov  St«cX/f.  Aristotle  (Pol.  t.  a.  11)  has  a  somewhat 
different  etory;  ZayfcKaiot  9^  ^fdovs  twoit^dfxwot  k^iv^aov  xaialroL  Grote 
(v.  284)  truly  sayt ;  '*  his  brief  notice  ii  not  to  be  set  again«it  the  perspicuoos 
narrative  of  Herodotus."  It  is  just  the  difference  which  is  likely  to  be 
between  one  who  is  directly  telling  the  story  and  one  who  simply  catches 
at  it  as  an  illustration. 

'  Herod,  vi.  33  ;  iitticaXiovro  'hntOKp&rta,  rhv  Tikqs  Tvparyov  ^p  ySip  817 
e^  c^Tot  ovftfMxoi. 

*  The  word  avfXfAaxos  naturally  takes  in  both  parties  to  an  unequal 
alliance.  But  the  relation  of  superior  and  dependent  is,  as  Grote  (v.  383) 
truly  says,  marked  in  Hippokrates*  treatment  of  Skythds. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  ^^kvOijv  fikv  rhv  fiovpopxo^  "^^  ZayicXaiwp,  &vofia\6vTa 
T^v  w6\t¥f  6  'ImroKp&njs  vtb^aas,  teal  t6v  dScX^cdv  airrov  IlvOoy4v€af  h 
"lyvKW  v6\iv  iw4w€fjap^.  It  illustrates  the  carelessness  of  the  later  writers 
that  iElian  (Yar.  Hist.  viii.  17),  telling  the  story  of  Skythes  almost  in  the 
words  of  Herodotus,  calls  him  Sxnj^t  6  Iwietvot  6  rSrv  Zaykkaxow  fjUvapxw. 
He  saw  the  word  ^Jwicw  in  his  book,  and  that  was  enough.  On  Inykon,  see 
vol.  i.  pp.  118,  495,  496. 
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with  those  who  then  held  the  rale  of  Akragas   which  chap.  v. 
his  successors  had  some  years  later.     If  so,  a  spot  so  far 
awaj  from  his  own  city  may  have  been  thought  a  safer 
prison-house  for  the  deposed  lord  of  Zankle. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Skythes^  Hippokrates  had  no 
thought  of  supporting  or  avenging  the  rest  of  the  Zan- 
klaians  against  the  men  who  had  done  them  so  great  and  so 
treacherous  a  wrong.    Hippokrates  deemed  that  his  interests  Hippo- 
lay  the  other  way^  in  making  terms  with  the  Samian  in-  treaty 
truders.     A  treaty  was  made^  and  confirmed  by  oath  on  S][^,^ 
both  sides  ^.    The  Samians  were  to  keep  the  city;  but  they 
were  to  give  up  to  Hippokrates  half  the  moveable  property, 
goods  and  slaves,  within  the  walls.    Under  the  head  of  slaves 
we  must  doubtless  understand  both  the  slaves  whom  the 
Samians  had  found  in  the  city,  and  such  of  the  unwarlike 
population  of  ZanklS  as  they  had  made  slaves  of  for  them- 
selves ^.     Outside  the  walls  all  that  could  be  taken  away 
was  to  be  the  spoil  of  Hippokrates^  his  wages  or  bribe  for 
the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
Zankle  \    Among  this  booty  was  the  Zanklaian  army  who  The  Zan- 
had  come  back  with  Skythes.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  ^^^^y  j^^,^^ 
resistance  on  the  part  of  men  who,  one  would  have  thought,  slaves  by 
would  have  fought  to  the  death  against  the  fate  which  was  kratds. 
actually  in  store  for  them.     The  mass  of  the  Zanklaians 
were  made  slaves ;  three  hundred  of  the  chief  among  them 

^  Herod,  a.  8. ;  rovs  b^  kotv<^s  ZayKkcuovs,  leoiyokoyijaafuyos  roici  'XoLfiioiai, 
luX  SpKOvs  Sobs  Kot  B€(afA€yos  vpoi^Kt,  Elsewhere  (\'ii.  154)  Herodotus 
•peaks  of  Hippokratds  as  besieging  Zankle  amoni;  other  towns;  iroXtop- 
Kiotrros  'IwoKp&Ttos  KoXXiToXtros  re  teat  Na^tovs  Kcd  ZayicXaiovt  re  ital 
Atovriyovs,  In  the  story  of  hid  present  dealings  with  Zankl6  we  fail  to  see 
any  sieg^.  But  Herodotus  may  have  written  laxly,  or  it  may  have  been 
by  a  siege  that  Hippokrates  first  gained  tUe  overlordship  over  Skythds 
which  be  seems  here  to  exercise. 

'  Who  these  were  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  question  whether 
the  new-comers  had  brought  women  with  them.  The  Samians  were  not  un- 
likely to  have  done  so,  but  hardly  tlie  Milesians. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  lucBhs  hk  6L  ^v  tlprj/xipos  o5'c  {fw6  rSfv  JSafuwv, 
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CHAP.  V.   were  given  up  by  Hippokrates  to  the  Samians  to  be  put 

to  death.     He  could  hardly  have  had  any  personal  spite 

against  them.    The  slaughter  must  have  been  designed  on 

some  ground  of  policy.     It  may  have  been  because  the 

leading  men^  who  might  be  able  to  find  friends  to  ransom 

them,  might  some  day  disturb  the  state  of  things  agreed  on 

^«.  between  Hippokrates  and  the  Samians^.     The  Samians^ 

refiifeio     though  not  over-scrupulous,  were  not  ready  to  go  this 

^^\ree    l^^^^li"     They  had  turned  the  men  of  Zankle  out  of  their 

hundred     city;  but  they  did  not  feel  called  on  to  murder  them  as 

kUians.       well  ^.     The  lives  of  the  three  hundred  were  spared ;  but 

SkythdB      we  do  not  hear  what  became  of  them.     Skythes,  by  some 

2^^       means  or  other,  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Inykon.     He 

made  his  way  to  Himera,  where  he  took  ship  for  Asia,  and 

went  straight  to  the  court  of,  the  Great  King.     Darius  was 

used  to  such  visitors;    but  he  pronounced  Skythes  to  be 

the  most  righteous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  ever  come 

up  to   him.     For,   unlike   DSmokedes   of   Krot6n,  when 

Skythes  had  by  the  King's  leave  gone  once  more  to  Sicily 

on  some  errand,  he  came  back  again  to  Persia^.     There 

he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  all  honour  ^. 

The  Samians  who  had  seized  on  Zankle  thus  refused  to 
sink  to  the  yet  lower  depth  of  baseness  which  Hippokrates 
had  proposed  to  them.  We  are  not  told  whether  they 
thereby  drew  on  themselves  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
the  lord  of  Gela.     It  is  certain  that  they  did  by  some 

'  This  IB  Grote*8  probable  Buggestion,  v.  284. 

'  Herod,  yii.  154;  tov;  9k  Mopwpalovs  avraw  TptrjKoaiovs  jfdoNrc  roTai 
XafjUotai  KaTaff<p6^cu'  oit  {xiv  rot  01  7c  ^fuoi  ivo(fjaay  ravra. 

*  The  contrast  with  Ddmok^dda — ^the  part  of  his  story  that  concerns  us 
comes  in  Herod,  iii.  126-7 — not  made  by  Herodotus  here,  is  made  by 
.£lian,  Yar.  Hist.  viii.  17;  Aapuot  vnkp  avrov  [Ai^iiojrtjSovs]  i^kavpots 
jfXc7CK,  ivartSrva  k4y<uv  K(d  &y$panrov  k&mictov.  Of  SkythSs  Herodotus  says ; 
Koi  fxi¥  h6fu(€  AapfTos  wavrojvdyipciti'  dtieatdraTOV  tlycu  oaoi  tx  rtji  'EKKdBoi  trap* 
ianndvdytfirjcay,  Mark  that  *EXA<is  here  takes  in  Sicily,  which  in  the  seventh 
book  it  does  not.  One  would  like  to  know  on  what  errand  he  went  into  Sicily. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  yffpcu  fiiya  6\fiios  iii»  irtkfvnjat  lu  Uipa^tri. 
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means  or  other  draw  on  themselves  the  ill  will  of  the  lord  chap.  v. 
of  Rh^gion^  the  man  who  had  stirred  them  up  to  their  first  ^® . 
wrong-doing.     At   some  unfixed  time  during   the  next  turned  oat 
seventeen  years^  Anaxilas  found  that  it  suited  his  purposes  lag. 
to  drive  the  Samian  population  out  of  the  city  which  he  ^'^  ^93- 
might  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  given  them.     He  planted  He  settles 
Zankle  afresh  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  inhabitants,  of  2**^*    , 

'        afresh  and 

whom  we  are  not  even  told  whether  all  were  Greek.     But  keeps  it. 

he  kept  the  dominion  of  the  town  in  his  own  hands^  and 

reigned  in  his  later  years  as  tyrant  both  of  Rhegion  and 

of  Zankle.     For  the  first  time  but  not  the  last,  a  lord  of 

the  Italian  mainland  ruled  on  Sicilian  ground  ^.     Accord-  Change  of 

ing  to  one  statement,  of  the  highest  authority  and  yet  Messana. 

perhaps  not  absolutely  decisive,  he  changed  the  name  of 

the  town  from  Zankle  to  Messana.     The  motive  assigned 

is  a  singular  one.     Anaxilas  gave  to  the  city  the  name  of 

the  land  of  his   remote  forefathers  in  Peloponnesos.     It  Question 

is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  name  really  belongs  to  a 

later  time,  when  it  might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  city 

by  settlers  direct  from  the  Peloponnesian  Messene  ^.     In 

either  case  the  name  goes  along  with  that  of  the  Sicilian 

Euboia  ^  as  the  name  of  a  land  transferred  to  a  town.     The  Use  of  the 

Sicilian  Messana,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  oldest  Mcirir^iriy. 

city  of  the  name.     It  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  a 

city  so  called  arose  in  Peloponn6sos.     It  is  hard  to  find 

a  parallel  in  modem  colonial  nomenclature.     More  than 

one  town  in  the  United  States  bears  the  name,  not  of  an 

English  town,  but  of  an  English  shire  or  other  district. 

Cleveland  in  Ohio  is  so  far  a  parallel  to  the  Sicilian  Euboia 

and  Messana.     But  to  make  the  parallel  with   Messana 

exact,  a  new  town  of  Cleveland  ought   to  arise  in  the 

Northumbrian  district  of  that  name. 

The  action  of  Hippokrates  towards  Zankle  had  brought 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  24.  ^  See  Appendix  IX.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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CHAP.  V.  him  in  a  plentiful  booty  at  the  expense  of  humanity  and 

good  faith.     The  sale  of  his  captives  and  of  the  rest  of  his 

spoils  went  doubtless  to  fill  the  hoard  whence  came  the 

pay  of  the  tyrant^s  mercenaries.     At  their  head  he  went  on 

Design  of    conquering.     The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  win 

kra^  on    Syracuse.     It  is  hard  to  say  what  was  the  exact  state  of 

SyracuBe.    ^j^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^j^jg  moment.     Not  long  after  we  see  the 

Was  his  banished  Gamoroi  at  Kasmenai  ^;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 

the^Ga-  ^^®  ^^^  waged  by  Hippokrates  against  Syracuse  was  waged 

^'^th^'d  ^'^^^  them  in  the  last  days  of  their  power  or  against  the 

mocracy?  democracy  which  stepped  into  their  place.  In  the  former 
case  the  result  of  the  war  may  have  been  among  the  occa- 

Battleof  sions  of  their  fall.     The  Syracusans  were  defeated  in  a 

ro8.  battle  by  the  river  Heloros.     So  much  we  read  in  plain 

B.  0. 49a.  pj^ge  2      jjj  ^}jg  songs  which  told  the  praises  of  victors  in 

Chroiuios.  the  Sikyonian  games^  a  youthful  warrior,  Chromios  son  of 
Agesidamos,  fighting  in  the  Geloan  ranks,  was  said  to 
have  won,  by  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  stream,  by 
the  ford  of  Ares,  fame  no  meaner  than  Hekt6r  had  won 

Scene  of  by  the  banks  of  Skamandros^.  The  site  of  this  battle 
of  the  Heloros  can  hardly  be  where  the  Helorine  Tempe, 
too  wide  to  be  so  called,  are  crossed  by  the  bridges, 
old  and  new,  of  the  Helorine  way*.  We  must  look 
further  inland,  and  a  spot  which  better  answers  the 
poet^s  description  may  be  found  where  the  stream  is 
crossed  by  the  road  leading  westward  between  the  modem 
towns  of  Noto  and  Rossolino.  Here,  most  likely,  Hip- 
pokrates, with  Gel6n  and  Chromios  in  his  army,  over- 
threw the  forces  of  the  city  where  Gelon  was  presently 
to  reign  with  Chromios  as  his  chosen  friend  and  kins- 
man. 

*  See  above,  p.  39, 

'  Herod,  vii.  1 54 ;  :SufnfKOvalo98  .  .  .  fi&xs  ^^^otOhrras  kit\  woraft^  'E\^p^, 
'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  above,  p.  18. 
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The  victor  of  the  Hel6ros  now  made  his  way  into  the  chap.  v. 

road  which  took  its  name  from  the  river  which  was  the  ^.o^oT  of 

Hippo- 
scene  of  his  victory.     That  road  led  him  straight  to  the  kratte. 

Folichna,  the  outpost  of  Syracuse  on  the  west  side  of  the 

harbour^  where  the  columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  still  look 

down  upon  the  hollow  way.     First  of  a  crowd  of  invaders  Hippo- 

whose  coming  those  hoary  columns  have  outlived,  Hippo-  4^^  oiym- 

krates  pitched  his  camp  in  or  near  the  holy  place  ^.     But  P^®*on. 

he  carefully  abstained  from  any  damage  to  the  temple  or 

its  ornaments.     We  are  at  this  point  privileged  to  see  the 

inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  tyrant.     By  keeping  his 

hands  clean  from  sacrilege,  the  lord  of  Gela  hoped  to  make 

the  best  of  both  worlds.     Engaged  in  so  great  a  warfare, 

a 

he  would  avoid  drawing  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
and  he  would   fain  win  for  himself  a  good   reputation 
among  men.     Above  all,  he  would  fain  win  a  good  reputa- 
tion within  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  so  lead  the  people 
to  look   more   favourably  on  him   than   on  their  actual 
rulers  ^.     If  we  can  trust  such  an  isolated  story  as  this,  Were  the 
we  might   think   that   this   war  was   waged  while    the  iq  posses- 
Gamoroi  were  still  in  possession,  but  when  their  power  was  "^"^ 
already  threatened  by  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded  people.     And   Hippokrates   did    something   more 
than  himself  abstain  from  sacrilege  ;  he  proclaimed  himself 

^  This  comes  from  a  fragment  of  the  tenth  book  of  Diod6ros ;  IniroArpdn^s 
6  rcXfW  raii/i  ^vpaieovaiovs  vivticrjican  Kartcrparortihtvcw  tls  r6  rod  Aidt 
Up6v. 

'  lb. ;  aMs  dl  rStfw  dvaOrjfJidrM^  iwitrx^ro,  tpiKo^^aai  $4XMf  ical  yofd(cay 
^ttu  rdy  TrfkiieovToy  ivayaufH)Vfji€Vov  v6k€fioy  iiri$\v  i^afAaprdvtty  tts  r6  Ottoir 
&fM  91  vofu{oav  9ta0a\\ftv  roht  wpofarSaras  rSfv  kv  Xvpaico^aait  vftayfidrcav 
vpdf  rd  wK^Brj,  bid.  rd  9okuv  a{tTobs  irXcoKC/rnims,  dXX'  ob  brjfioriK&i  ov8*  taut 
ApX^ty*  If  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  this  curious  setting  forth  of  motives 
came  from  Antiochos  or  even  from  Philistos,  we  might  safely  say  that 
the  driving  out  of  the  Qamoroi  came  later  than  this  war.  But  would  not 
either  of  them  have  spoken  more  distinctly  of  the  Oamoroi,  and  not 
vaguely  of  ol  vpotffrarrts  rw  Iv  ^vpateovaais  wpayfi&reayl  Hippokratds 
may  have  tried  to  raise  a  feeling  against  the  magistrates  of  the  new 
democracy. 
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CHAP.  V.   as  the  avenger  of  that  crime,  on  those  above  all  in  whom 
Alleged      fchat  crime  was   most  sinful.     The  story  goes   that  the 

sacrilege  of  ^  ^    ^ 

the  priest    invader  found  several  Syracusans,  and  among  them  the 

^\9        ^^  All  fl 

priest  of  the  temple,  engaged  in  carrying  off  the  golden 
offerings,  above  all  the  robe  of  Zeus  himself^  thickly 
wrought  with  gold^.  The  pious  wrath  of  Hippokrates 
was  kindled;  but  we  only  hear  that  he  threatened  the 
robbers  of  the  holy  things  and  bade  them  go  back  into 
the  city*.  What  became  of  their  spoil  is  not  recorded. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  this  story  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  of  Zeus.  One  is  a  little  reminded 
of  the  orders  that  went  forth  from  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
the  first  Lord  Russell  to  try — and  hang — ^Abbot  Whiting 
for  robbing  the  plate  of  Glastonbury. 

S3rracuse   in   after  days   outlived    the  encampment  of 
several  enemies  on  or  near  the  Olympieion.     But  the  first 
appearance  of  an  enemy  so  close  at  her  gates  seems  to  have 
Mediation  brought  her  very  near  to  overthrow  or  bondage.     She  was 
and  Kor-    savcd  by  the  stepping  in  of  mediators  whose  unselfish  work 
*y™-  illustrates  the  brightest  side  of  Greek  political  life.     Syra- 

cuse had  a  metropolis  to  which  she  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Kamarina  stood  to  herself^  a  metro- 
polis which,  not  claiming  to  be  a  mistress,  was  all  the 
more  truly  a  mother.  She  had  a  sister  who  could  forget 
bitter  enmities  with  the  head  of  the  household  to  join  in 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  save  its  threatened  member. 
The  daughter-city  was  saved  by  the  help  of  her  mother 
and  her  sister.  This  is  the  first  act  in  a  long  tale  of 
kindly  intercourse  between  Syracuse  and  her  mother 
Corinth.     It  is  also  one  of  the  much  rarer  cases  of  the  like 

1  Diod.  X. ;  «aWXa/9c  8^  abrbv  rhv  Itpia  Kal  rSty  IvpoKovclwp  rivat  KaOat- 
povtrrai  dyaO^fuiTa  xp^aa  leai  ii&Kiara  Iftdrioy  tov  Aids  vfpiiupw/Uvovs  U 

•  lb. ;  TovTois  filv  Iwiwk^as  &t  Upoavkois,   Mktvctv  dvcX^ccV  ciy  tV 
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good  will  being  shown  to  her  by  her  twin-sister  Korkyra.   chap.  v. 
Only  once  again  did  Corinth  and  Korkyra  step  in  together 
to  brmg  about  any  end  on  Sicilian  soil  ^.     It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  Hippokrates,  victor  at  the  Heloros,  eager  for  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  holding  his  camp  by  one  of  her  most 
venerated  sanctuaries,  did  not  make  the  most  of  his  victory. 
It  seems  strange  that  he  did  not  push  on  to  the  coveted  Peace 
city,  but  allowed  time  for  negotiations  with  distant  powers.  Syracuse 
But,  as  the  tale  is  told  to  us,  Sjrracuse  was  delivered  from  *"i5!E" 
her  danger  by  a  treaty  concluded  under  the  joint  mediation 
of  Corinth  and  Korkyra  ^.     Syracuse  was  spared  by  Hippo- 
krates, and  the  captives  taken  at  the  Heloros  were  restored. 
But  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  Syracusan  territory.     The  site  of  the  rebellious  Cession  of 
Kamarina,  swept  from  the  earth  by  wrathful  Syracuse  as 
the  pxmishment  of  her  rebellion  ^,  was  ceded  to  the  lord 
of  Gela*.     With  it,  we  may  suppose,  passed  the  whole 
territory  of  Kamarina  as  far  as  the  boundary  stream  of 
Hyrminos*.     By  this  loss  of  territory  Syracuse  was  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  that  southern  sea  for  a  hold  on  which 
she  had  so  long  striven,  but  her  hold  on  it  was  made  far 
weaker.     Kamarina,  once  her  outpost  against  Gela,  now 
became  an  outpost  of  Gela  against  her.     In  the  hands  Kamarina 
of  Hippokrates  the  site  of  Kamarina  no  longer  remained  by  Hippo- 
desolate.     It  became  again  an  inhabited  town,  no  doubt  a  '^"*^- 

>  Plut.  Tim.  8. 

*  Herod,  vii.  154  ;  IBvprficowriovs  8i  KopivBioi  Koi  Ktpmtpcuot  ipfivaasrro. 
Never  did  one  more  hopelessly  wish  for  details. 

*  See  above,  p.  37. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  kpfvvavro  ^\  olrroi,  M  roTirSc  ifaTaXX<J^oi'T«t,  iw*  ^rt 
*l9Woicp&Tti  Ea/wpivav  Xvpijicovffiow  vapaHovycu,  ^vpriKovalaty  B^  ^v  Kafiaplya 
rd  &pxo.tov,  Thucydidee  (vi.  5)  mentions  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and 
adds  the  release  of  the  prisoners ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  mediation ; 
XP^^V  'Imroitp&rfji  {f<rr€pov  TiXas  rvpawos,  Xirpa  dvBpSw  IvpoKociav  cdxj*oi^^ 
TWf  Kafiuiv  T^  yrjy  Ka/iaptvaioay, 

'  See  above,  p.  37. 
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CHAP.  V.  dependency  of  Gela  and  her  master  ^    The  renewed  city 
had  many  ups  and  downs  in  store  for  her.     Kamarina  was 
before  long  to  perish  again  and  to  rise  again ;  but  in  all 
the  changes  of  Sicilian  history  she  never  again  became  an 
outpost  or  a  dependency  of  a  Syracusan  commonwealth. 
Sikel  wars       The  last  years  of  Hippokrates  were  spent  in  enlarging 
krat^B.       his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels.     At  some  time 
after   the   restoration   of  Kamarina,  he  is  said  to  have 
planned  an  enterprise  against  the  inland   Sikel  town  of 
Ergetium.     This  place   lay   among  the   hills   somewhat 
east  of  the  modem  Aidone^  nearly  west  from   Catania 
and  south-west  from  Castrogiovanni,  by  the  river  known 
as  Fiume  delle  Galelle,     But  Hippokrates  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  his  plan^  inasmuch  as  among  his 
Sikel  mercenaries  were  many  from  Ergetium  itself.     Still 
a  tyrant  was  never  lacking  in  resources  and  was  seldom 
His  deal-    troubled  by  scruples.     Hippokrates   showed   the  greatest 
the  men  of  favour  to  the  mercenaries  from  Ergetium ;   he  honoured 
Ergetium.   ^^jj^jj^  gg  jjjg  \^^  soldiers,  and  gave  them  higher  pay  and 

a  greater  share  of  plunder  than  the  rest^  His  service 
became  popular  in  Ergetium ;  all  the  military  population 
flocked  to  his  banners  and  left  Ergetium  itself  defenceless. 
By  a  trick  on  his  march  he  contrived  to  isolate  his 
Ergetine  troops  at  a  disadvantage  ^.  He  then  sent  horse- 
men to  occupy  the  town;  he  next  by  a  herald  declared 
war  against  Ergetium,  a  ceremony  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  justified  him  in  any  dealings  towards  the  men  of 
that  town.     At  a  given  signal  the  men  of  Gela  and  of 

^  Thuc.  vi.  5  ;  cArhi  clKiffr^s  y€v6fi€vot  Kartfiaat  Kafi&piuay, 

'  PolyainoB,  v.  6 ;  Bcovs  'Epytrlyovs  c7xc  tuff$o<f>6povs,  ro  Toii  ivtfuv  dtl 

rTJi  Xflas  rd  vkttoy  fUpos  /cal  /u<r$  hs  fxtl^ovas,  Vw€p€vcuv&y  a^rdt  &s  vpoOvfto- 

tAtovs  koUL  it&Xicra  xoftC^Aicyor. 

'  lb. ;  kirtX  dc  ivaftpdx'^^^^  "^9^  "^^  fiax^cut  rSjv  KvyArvif  oX  ^EfiytrUfot, 

This  sounds  as  if  it  came  from  some  minute  local  account,  which  would 

have   said  whereabouts   on    the   coast  this  happened,  which  Pdyainos 

refuses  to  tell  us. 
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restored  Kamarina — ^the  latter  doubtless  eager  to  do  the  chap.  v. 
bidding  of  their  founder — ^fell  upon  the  Ergetine  soldiers 
and  slaughtered  them  all  ^. 

This  tale,  though  coming  from  a  late  writer,  can  hardly  ninstra* 
be  sheer  invention,  and  it  curiously  illustrates  the  way  in  q^^^ 
which  a  purely  formal  religion  found  means  to  excuse  any  religion, 
baseness.     Hippokrat&s'  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
his  own  soldiers  is  of  a  piece  with  the  oath  of  the  founders 
of  Lokroi^  the  oath  that  was  to  be  kept  as  long  as  they 
stood  on  this  earth  and  had  heads  on  their  shoulders^. 
And  we  know  from  better  authority  that  Hippokrates  was  Hippo- 
waging  war  against  Sikels  in  nearly  the  same  quarter  of  gjg*  *£  ^^ 
Sicily  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.     He  died  while  5®^*" 
he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Hybla^  that  is  ^^^  death, 
the  Least  Hybla,  the  Heraian  Hybla,  the  town  at  the  ®'°"*5>»« 
meeting  of  the  rocky  combes,  the  Lower  Ragusa  of  modem 
days^.     His  deeds   show  us  to  what  a   depth  of  cruel 
treachery   a   Greek   tyrant  could    sink.      Even    without 
bringing  in  this  last  story  of  the  Ergetine  mercenaries,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  blacker  piece  of  wickedness  than 
the  treatment  of  the  king  and  people  of  Zankle  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gela.     Hippokrates  was  doubtless  honoured  at 
Kamarina ;  his  victories  may  have  won  him  some  measure 
of  good  will  at  Gela ;  but  the  men  of  his  own  city  seem- 
ingly grew  weary  of  his  rule.     When  his  vigorous  hand  Gela 
was  taken  away  by  death,  they  would  have  no  more  of  his  ^"n^. 
house.     A  tyrant  always  made  his  power  hereditary  if  he  ^^s^  ^ 
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'  Polyainoe,  t.  6 ;  nal  rhv  leiqpvKa  ir6X€fAov  atr  ots  wpotiwiTv  iKiktvfff  ical 
«r^v0ijfta  TfX^ots  teal  KafMpivalou  f^ict  tcT([v€iy  dStus  'Epytrivovs  ivapras, 
Tlie  special  mention  of  Kamarinaians  looks  as  if  the  anecdote-monger  had 
got  the  story  from  some  trustworthy  source,  perhaps  Antiochos. 

The  declaration  of  war  sounds  like  the  Spartan  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Helots. 

■  Polybioe,  v.  6. 

'  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  &s  9^  itai  'InvoKparw,  rvpavv^vcaana  taa  Urta  rf 
AZ€\<J>t^  KXtdydp^f  tcarikafit  dwoBoPfty  vpds  v6Ki  'T/SX]},  (TTpartvadfityoy  M 
ro^i  XiKtXwis,    On  Hybla,  see  voL  i  pp.  162,  517. 
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CHAP.  V.  could,  and  the  sons  of  Hippokrates^  Eukleides  and  Klean- 
dros,  looked  on  the  lordship  of  Gela  as  their  right.  They 
were  seemingly  young  or  feeble,  not  able  to  act  without 
a  protector.  The  Geloans  would  have  none  of  them ;  for 
a  moment  Gela  was  again  a  free  commonwealth^.  The 
oligarchy  which  the  elder  Kleandros  had  swept  away  could 
hardly  have  been  set  up  again.  Gela  doubtless  became 
a  democracy,  but  a  democracy  which  was  very  soon  to 
yield  to  the  renewed  rule  of  one. 

Historic  The  place  of  Hippokrates  is  now  taken  by  a  far  more 

Gel6n.       memorable  man,  Gelon  the  son  of  Deinomenes.     He  is  the 

first  man  in  Sicilian  history  of  whom  we  can  get  a  distinct 

personal  idea.     Tyrant,  perhaps  king,  lord  of  many  cities, 

coming  nearer  to  being  lord  of  Sicily  than  any  man  before 

him,  destroyer  here,  founder  there,  founder  above  all  of 

that  enlarged  Syracuse  which  so  far  outstripped  the  ancient 

city  on  the  Island,  but  before  all  things,  champion  of  Hellas 

His  mixed  and  Europe  against  Canaan  and  Africa,  Gel6n  did  great 

c  arac  r.    ^jj^^gg  j^|.j^  f^j.  g^Q^  ^nd  for  evil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 

a  memory  in  which  the  good  thrust  the  evil  out  of  sight. 
He  came  of  a  stock  honourable,  and  even  holy,  among  the 
His  citizens  of  Gela.     He  was  the  descendant,  we  are  not  told 

from  ty  ^ow  many  generations,  of  that  Telines  who  had  won 

Telinfis.  ^^^j.  ^j^^  seccdcrs  at  Maktorion  by  the  mysterious  rites 
of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  ^.  He  was  himself 
doubtless  clothed  with  the  same  ghostly  office  as  his  fore- 
father; but  in  Greek  ideas  the  ministry  of  the  gods  did 
nofc  shut  a  man  out  from  the  fullest  share  in  the  toils  and 
honours  of  government  and  warfare.  Gel6n  was  one  of 
four  brothers,  sons  of  DeinomenSs.  The  story  went  that 
his  father  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  as  to  the  fates  of 

^  Herod,  vii.  155 ;  Totai'^mroiepATtos  vatffl  EiiK\c/8|r  re  kcU  K\tiy9p^  ol 
fiovXoftivoi}y  tSov  woXifjrieav  tcarrfMSoay  in  ttvcu, 
'  lb.  154.    See  above,  p.  loa. 
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his  children.     He  got  for  answer  that  three  of  them^   chap.  v. 
Gelfin,  Hieron,  and  Thrasyboulos,  should  all  in  their  turn  P."?^®,*^ 
be  tyrants.     In  what  city  they  were  to  rule  does  not  come  Deino- 
into  the  story,  nor  do  we  hear  whether  anything  was  fore- 
told as  to  the  lot  of  the  fourth  brother  Polyzelos.     When 
the  sons  of  Deinomen^  were  young  at  Gela^  their  father 
certainly  did  not  picture  them  to  himself  as  lords  of  Syra- 
cuse.    But  to  the  loyal  citizen  of  a  Greek  commonwealth 
the  prospect  of  his  sons  being  tyrants  anjrwhere  was  not 
pleasing;    Deinomenes  expostulated  with  ApoUon  on  the 
doom  to  which  he  had  sentenced  his  house  \     Whether  he 
kept  the  prophecy  hidden  from  those  who  were  concerned 
we  are  not  told. 

Our  first  distinct  mention  of  Gel6n  sets  him  before  us, 
along  with  a  comrade  called  Ain^sidamos  son  of  Pataikos, 
one  of  the  tyrant's  body-guard,  as  a  soldier  winning 
eminent  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  earlier  tyrants. 
We  cherish  a  hope  that  he  may  have  borne  a  part  in 
warfare  against  the  Phoenician^.  It  is  more  certain  that^ 
on  the  death  of  Kleandros,  something  happened,  some- 
thing in  which  both  Gelon  and  Ainesidamos  took  a  part^ 
which  commended  Gelon  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
Geloan  people.  Presently  the  valiant  deeds  of  Gelon, 
combined  with  the  popular  good  will,  raised  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  cavalry  of  Hippokrates  ^.  In  that 
character  he  was  foremost  in  every  struggle  against 
Greeks  and  Sikels.  As  leader  of  the  Geloan  horse,  he  He  com- 
played  no  small  part  in  the  battle  which  Hippokrates  enquiry 
waged  against  Syracuse  by  the  banks  of  Hel6ros.  In 
that  fight  he  most  likely  noticed  the  valour  of  the  young 
Chromios,  whom  we  find  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
to  whom  he  gave   his   sister   in    marriage*.     With   his 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Plutarch,  Pytb.  Or.  19. 
'  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
'  See  Appendix  XI.  *  See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  V.   comrade  Ainesidamos  he  seems  to  have  been  on  friendly 

terms;  but  Gelon  had  the  start  of  him  in  an  enterprise 

Geldn  and  which  was  framed  in  the  minds  of  both.     Each  of  these 

mofl.  favoured  officers  of  Hippokrates  sought  to  succeed  to  the 

dominion  of  their  master;   but  what  Ainesidamos  simply 

dreamed  of  Gelon  won  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  both 

Geldn         craft  and  force  ^.     When  Gela  refused  to  receive  the  sons 

the  cause    of  Hippokrates  as  her  lords,  Gel6n,  commander  of  the  late 

of  Hip^^  ruler's  cavalry,  put  on  the  character  of  a  Mayor  of  the 

krat^s.        Palace.     He  proclaimed  himself  the  guardian  and  defender 

of  Eukleides  and  Kleandros,  and  made  war  on  the  revolted 

He  Beizes    city  in  their  name.     At  the  head^  we  may  suppose,  of  the 

at  Gela.      mercenary  forces   of  the  late  tyrant,  helped  perhaps  by 

BO- 49^'     banished  partisans  of  the  tyranny,  Gelon  overcame  the 

citizens  in  battle,  and,  once  in  possession  of  the  city,  he 

put  aside  the  sons  of  Hippokrates  and  openly  seized  the 

supreme  power  for  himself  2. 

Estimate  of     A  modem  reader,  on  hearing  such  a  story  as  this,  is 

tiie  act 

tempted  to  think  first  of  the  seeming  wrong  done  to 
Eukleides  and  Kleandros.  He  is  tempted  to  look  upon 
them  as  lawful  princes,  deprived  of  their  rights  by  a  dis- 

^  This  seemB  implied  in  the  story  told  by  Arifttotle  (Rhet.  i.  12) ;  &<nr€p 
XiyfTOi  Alv€<rihjixoi  F^Kcavi  nifuf/cu  Korrdfieia  ivbpavoTkaaiiiv^  ,  ,  ,  on 
i<l>$a<r(Vf  &s  teal  <wt6s  iiiXXwv,  Some  name  has  clearly  dropped  out  after 
&vbpa'v6Biaafiiv<p.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  supply  TiXav,  Perhaps  dyBpa- 
irodi(ofAcu  is  hardly  the  word  to  express  Geldn's  occupation  of  Gela ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  in  what  later  exploit  of  Gel6n*s  Aindsidamos  could  have 
thought  of  forestalling  him,  while  the  scheme  of  succeeding  Hippokratds 
might  easily  suggest  itself  to  two  of  his  officers. 

*  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  4  T4\ej¥,  t^  k6y^  rifuapiav  roiffi  'IvwoKpdrtos  iraicri  .  . 
rf  ipy<lft  ^s  ^irc«  drrjffi  ii&xO  "^^  FcXqW,  ^px^  airrbst  dvoartp^aas  rovs 
'imroKpdrtos  votSa  .  The  date  is  fixed  by  Dionysios,  vii.  i,  and  Pansanias, 
vi.  9.  4.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Clinton  and  Grote  (v.  286)  say,  Pausanias  got 
hold  of  the  date  of  Gel6n*s  occupation  of  Gela  and  transferred  it  to  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  singular,  as  Grote  points  out,  that  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos 
(vii.  i),  while  blaming  those  who  confounded  Geldn  and  Dionysios,  him- 
self feU  into  the  blunder  of  mistaking  Geldn  for  a  brother  of  Hippo- 
krates. 
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graceful  trick  of  their  own  officer.  And  no  doubt  the  chap.  v. 
conduct  of  Gelon,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  was  base  enough.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  his  real  crime  was  done,  not  against  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  but  against  the  people  of  Gela.  The  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  sons  of  a  tyrant,  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  dominion  in  Gela,  and  the  people  of  Gela  had  refused 
to  receive  them.  Then  their  own  citizen  Gelon  wages  Geldn^s 
a  civil  war  against  them,  under  pretence  of  establishing  against  the 
others  in  an  unlawful  power,  but  really  with  the  object  of  °°°^^" 
winning  the  unlawful  power  for  himself.  The  splendour 
of  Gelon's  position  in  the  history  of  the  world  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  power  at  Gela 
and  elsewhere.  Those  means  were  certainly  not  worse 
than  those  commonly  employed  by  Greek  tyrants,  but  they 
were  in  no  way  better,  except  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
actual  massacre  of  his  doing.  We  must  remember  further 
that  Gelon,  a  bom  Geloan,  not  only  overthrew  the  freedom 
which  his  native  city  had  just  won  back,  but  sadly  lessened 
the  position  of  Gela  in  Sicily  and  in  the  world.  He  found 
her  the  first  of  Sikeliot  cities ;  he  took  that  position  from 
her  and  gave  it  to  another. 

With  the  dominion  of  Hippokrates  in  Gela,  Gelon  seems  GelAn 
to   have   inherited  his  external  dominion   over  so  many  JJ^ 
towns,   Greek    and    barbarian,   in   short    over   nearly  all  ^'^'  ^^^~ 
eastern  Sicily  except  the  territory  of  Syracuse.     As  lord 
of  Gela  he  reigned  for  six  years,  and,  while  still  described  His 
as  a  man  of  Gela,  he  dedicated  his  offering  of  a  chariot  otiSing^ 
to  Zeus  of  Olympia  *.     If  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that 

^  The  evidence  for  this  is  very  curioiu.  It  comes  from  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  just  referred  to.  The  offering  was  mode  in  the  seventy-third 
Olympiad  (B.C.  488-485);  iviypafjifia  fi^y  5^  iany  avr^  TiKuva  Ativo- 
fiivovs  dya0€iv€u  FtK^ov.  Pausanias  argues  that  this  must  have  been  some 
other  Geldn,  son  of  some  other  Deinomends,  for  that  Gel6n,  in  the  seventy- 
third  Olympiad,  would  have  called  himself  a  Syracusan.  That  is,  Pausanias 
has  made  the  mistake  in  the  date  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 
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CHAP.  V.   Gel6n  forestalled  the  Olympic  victories  of  Hieron,  he  found 
no  Simonides  or  Pindar  to  sing  his  praises.     Presently  a 
greater  prize  than  Gela  and  than  all  the  dominions  of  Hip- 
pokrates  offered  itself  to  him.     Syracuse  was  the  one  city 
which  Hippokrates  had  striven  to  seize^  and  had  &iled  in 
his  striving.    What  Hippokrates  had  not  done  was  to  be 
State  of      the  work  of  Geldn.     However  we  arrange  the  dates  of  the 
SywSwe.    iiitemal  and  external  events  of  Syracusan  history,  what- 
ever party  we  take  to  have  been  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Hippokrates,  by  this  time  at  least  Syracuse 
The  Oa-     was  a  democracy.      The   Gamaroi  were  in  their  exile  at 
Kasmenai.  Kasmenai.     There  they  seem  to  have  established  a  com- 
monwealth in  opposition  to  that  of  Syracuse;    or  rather, 
in  their  eyes,  the  true  Syracusan  commonwealth  was  now 
at  Kasmenai.     They  were  like  the  Athenian   democrats 
at   Samos  when   the  city  had   revolted  from   them*,  or 
like  the  Athenian  oligarchs  when  Eleusis  became  a  separate 
commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  Thirty^. 
Of  the  condition  of  things  within  the  walls  of  Syra<;use 
The  first     we  have  no  certain  account.     A  single  vague  allusion  of 
democracy.  Aristotlc  seems  to  spcak  of  the  new  democracy,  the  first 
democracy,  by   that    name,  in    Syracuse,  as    unruly  and 
disorderly^;  but  that  is  the  common  way  of  speaking  of 
all  democracies  among  those  who  stand  aloof  from  practical 
politics.     Yet  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  excluded  class 
who   had    suddenly   sprung    to    power,   strengthened    by 
emancipated  villains    or    bondmen   who   were    not    even 
Greeks,  would  not  at  once  learn  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 

^  Thuc.  viii.  76 ;  ob  Sff  i$viUiv  In  1}  ir^r  ainw  i4piaTriit€, 

'  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  24. 

'  Arist.  Pol.  V.  2.  6  ;  kv  rats  HrffMOKpariais  ol  ttvopoi  Kartupporfyrctrrts  rijs 
dra^uu  iccut  AvapxiaSt  tXw  koX  iv  O^/Scur  ii^rk  'r^r  k¥  Olvoffwrots  f^X"!^  leaitw 
voXiTtvofiivoity  ^  Ihffioicparla  JkapBdpvj  itcd  1}  Mtyapioay  Ik*  dra^Uuf  teai  6va^y(ia» 
ilrrrfiivrwvt  koL  iv  Ivpaieovaais  wpb  T$r  Ti^MVos  rvpawlHos,  This  is  dearly 
a  hasty  reference,  not  thought  out  with  much  care.  Still  I  cannot  foUow 
Grote*8  note  in  vol.  v.  p.  a  86.  I  cannot  think  that  Aristotle  has  confounded 
Geldn  and  Dionysios. 
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the  new  eommonwealtli  with  quite  such  regard  to  rule  chap.  v. 
and  order  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  under  Perikles  or 
that  of  Achaia  under  Aratos.  It  is  hard  in  all  ages  to 
persuade  those  who  are  not  themselves  put  to  the  trial  that 
the  virtues  of  freemen  can  be  gained  only  by  the  practice 
of  freedom. 

What  followed  is  told  us  only  in  the  fewest  words.    The  The 
banished  Gamaroi  craved  help  from  Oelon ;  he  engaged  to  ask  help 
lead  them  back  from  Kasmcnai  to  Syracuse.     When  be^  j^®g°* 
drew  near  to  the  city,  the  new  democracy  at  once  sub- SubmUaion 
mitted,  and  Gel6n  became  lord  of  Syracuse^.     Whatever  ^^™' 
were  the  details  of  the  process,  with  whatever  objects  or 
motives  any  other  person  or  party  acted^  we  may  be  sure 
that  to  become  lord  of  Syracuse  by  any  means  that  came 
in  his  way  was  the  one  object  in  the  mind  of  Gel6n.     The 
banished  oligarchs  would  catch  at  any  chance  of  restoration 
to  home  and  power,  and  Gelon  would  be  glad  to  support 
oligarchs  against  democrats  or  democrats  against  oligarchs^ 
if  by  either  course  he  was  brought  nearer  to  obtaining 
a  dominion  over  both.     Neither  oligarchs  nor  democrats  Motives  of 
could  really  wish  to  submit  to  the  tyrant  of  another  city ;  cusan 
but  either  party  might  hold  such  submission  to  be  a  less  P*^^®*- 
evil  than  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  other  party.     In 
this  state   of  things   it  is  not  very  wonderful  if  Gel6n 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Gamoroi,  and  if  the  people 
of  Syracuse  submitted  to  him  without  resistance.     That 
they  submitted  thus  easily  implies  that  Gelon  came  against 
Syracuse  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  force  of  all  the 
cities  under  his  rule,  his  mercenaries  Greek  and  barbarian, 
all  strengthened  by  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  and  any  force 
that  was  at  their  disposal.     Against  such  a  power  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  single  city  might  seem  hopeless.    But 

*  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  tovi  yafiopovs  .  .  .  r^.Van^  icarayayiiv  tovtovs  iic  Kaa- 
fiivfjs  v6\ioi  is  T^i  IvpiriKovaas,  Hffx^  *^^  ravras.  6  yolp  dijfxos  &  tSjv 
XvpTiteovaicav  Imovri  Tikatyi  tro/mSt  SoT  ri)v  ir6Kiv  ical  kcavrov. 
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CHAP.  y.   the  democracy  might  further  hope  that  somewhat  better 
terms  might  be  gained  by  submission  to  Gelon  personally 
than  if  the  Gamoroi  came  back  by  force  and  without  con- 
ditions.    On  the  whole  the  new  commonwealth  was  not 
disappointed.      We    are    not    directly   told   whether  any 
terms  were  made  or  whether  Geldn  bound  himself  by  any 
His  treat-   promises.     But  he  certainly  treated  the  popular  party  in 
the  Syra-    Syracuse  far  more  favourably  than  we  shall  presently  find 
cuaans,       ^j^g^^   jj^  treated  the   popular    party  in   other    conquered 
cities.     And  this  may  be  held  to  point  to  some  kind  of 
compact  between  him  and  them.     The  restored  oligarchs 
were  perhaps  the  more   disappointed   of  the  two,  when 
Gelon,  instead   of   setting   up  again   the   ascendency  of 
either  party  over  the  other,  simply  made  himself  master 
of  all. 


Geldn  lord 
of  Syra- 
cuse. 

B.  c.  485- 
478. 


Effects  of 
the  pofises- 
sion  of 
Syracuse. 


Syracuse 
and  Gela. 


The  establishment  of  Geldn  at  Syracuse  is  one  of  the 
foremost  events  in  the  whole  history  of  Sicily.  A  power 
was  now  founded  such  as  the  island  had  never  seen  before. 
Hippokrates  had  gathered  together  a  dominion  which  was 
far  more  than  the  lordship  of  a  single  city.  Gel6n  had 
inherited  that  dominion,  and  he  had  enlarged  it  by  the  ad- 
dition of  that  one  city  after  whose  possession  Hippokrates 
had  striven  in  vain.  But  the  acquisition  of  Syracuse  was 
something  more  than  the  acquisition  of  another  city, 
however  valuable.  The  body  which  had  been  growing  up 
found  a  head.  Since  the  career  of  Hippokrates  had  begun, 
Gela  had  held  the  first  place  among  Sikeliot  cities;  but 
the  place  came  to  her  by  a  kind  of  accident;  to  Syracuse 
it  came  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection.  Hippokrates 
may  have  all  along  marked  this  course  of  things ;  Gel6n 
assuredly  did.  His  native  city  was  in  no  way  suited 
to  be  the  head  of  such  a  dominion  as  had  grown  up 
there  under  Hippokrates.  Still  less  was  it  suited  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  dominion  which  took  in  Syracuse  as 
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one  of  its  members.  Oela,  on  the  south  ooast^  with  its  obap.  v. 
face  tamed  towards  Africa,  could  not  compare  in  its 
geographical  position  with  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast, 
looking  towards  Italy,  Oreeee^  Asia,  and  the  civilized 
world  in  general.  Nor  could  Gela  in  any  way  compare 
with  Syracuse,  its  harbours,  its  island-city,  with  the  hill 
beside  it  inviting  almost  boundless  expansion,  everything 
in  short  that  was  needed  for  the  growth  of  a  mighty 
capital.  For  we  may  fairly  apply  that  name  to  Sjrracuse 
under  her  tyrants.      She   became  the   head   of  a  great  Position  of 

3       »    '  111  »      1  iiii-    Goldn  and 

oommion  ruled  by  a  smgle  man,  a  man  who  had  his  Syracoie. 
dwelling-place,  who,  we  may  almost  say,  kept  his  court, 
within  her  walls.  This  dominion  was  something  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  earlier  tyrant.  Gelon  rose  far 
above  the  position  of  a  mere  local  lord  like  Phalaris  or 
Peithagoras.  He  came  far  nearer  than  any  one  before 
him  to  the  position  of  a  king  of  Sicily.  As  such,  he  had 
his  viceroys  or  satraps.  To  the  lord  of  Syracuse  Gela  Hierdn  at 
seemed  but  of  small  accoxmt.  It  became  a  secondary  city, 
the  rule  of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hier6n^. 
Syracuse  became  the  home  of  Gelon's  power;  and  under 
his  rule  the  city  entered  on  a  time  of  growth  in  extent 
and  population  which  a  hundred  years  later  made  it  the 
greatest  city  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe. 

In  carrying  out  his  object  of  making  Syracuse  great, 
Gel6n  was  not  greatly  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the 
rights  of  men  out  of  Syracuse.  In  Syracuse  itself  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  changes  with  regard  to  the  existing 
population,  beyond  the  return  of  the  banished  oligarchs. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Gamoroi,  Demos,  and 
emancipated  Ki/Ui/rioi  all  kept  the  citizenship  of  Syracuse, 

^  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  6l\  kvu  re  irap4Xa0t  r^t  XvpffKovaas,  T4Xrft  /t^  IvuefHi- 
rivw  X6yov  iX&aoM  liroiU'TOf  iwirpirpas  avri^y  'I^/mutc  i^k<fttf  kcavrov'  6  9i  tvIf 
XvprfKOfuffat  iKpdrwt  ical  ijaay  dwayrd  ol  Xvpf^icovcai,  * 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP.  v.   such  as  citizenship  was  tinder  Gel6n's  role.     Bat  Oelon 

^^'*'"       aspired  to  be^  lord  of  a  city  far  greater  than  any  of  which 

plantation!  these  should  be  the  only  inhabitants.     To  carry  out  this 

°^°"'°-      end,  many  setUere  were  brought  to  Syracuse  against  their 

wiU,  and  many  came  of  their  own  free  wiU.     Gdon  seems 

to  have  been  the  first  Sicilian  ruler  to  b^^  those  great 

transplantations  of  men  from  one  city  or  land  to  another 

which  had  long  been  familiar  among  Eastern  kings,  and 

which  became  common  in  Sicily,  both  among  later  tyrants 

and  among  Norman  princes^.     The  affairs  of  the  newly 

restored  Kamaiina  gave  him  an  excuse  for  action  of  this 

GUnkoflat  kind.     The  story  goes  that  on  the  death  of  Hippokrat^ 

'  Gel6n  entrusted  E^amarina  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the 

hii  death,   care  of  the  famous  wrestler  Glaukos  of  Kaiystos.     The 

men  of  Kamarina,  either  wishing  for  freedom  or  attached 

to  the  house  of  their  second  founder,  instead  of  submitting 

quietly  to  Gelon's  lieutenant,  sentenced  him  to  death  ^.     It 

is  characteristic  of  this  class  of  rulers,  with  whom  neither 

mercy  nor  vengeance  counts  for  anything  when  weighed 

against  policy,  that  it  was  the  stones  of  Kamanna,  and 

not  the  men,  that  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  resistance 

Geldn  de-    to  Gelon's  authority  ^.     In  the  revolt  of  Elamarina  Gel6n 

nuiT^and  ^^  chiefly  an  excuse  and  an  opportunity  for  an  enlargement 

"^tilT^to  ^^  ^^^  population  of  Syracuse.     The  newly  rebuilt  town 

Syracuse,    was  a  second  time  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction ; 

but  the  men  of  the  commonwealth  which  had  put  Glaukos 

to  death  were  carried  in  a  body  to  Syracuse  and  there 

admitted  to  citizenship  ^. 

More  remarkable  still  were  the  dealings  of  Gelon  with 

^  This  is  the  remark  of  Grote,  v,  307.  Both  Anazilas  and  Hippokratte 
had  done  something  of  the  kind  but  G^6n,  and  after  him  Hierdn,  did  it 
on  a  much  greater  scale. 

'  See  Appendix  XII. 

'  Of.  on  the  other  hand  the  remariu  in  Ihne's  History  of  Boime,  vol.  ii 

P-  543.  • 

*  See  Ai^>endix  XII. 
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liis  own  city,  Gela  wa43  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  place  chap.  v. 
where  his  &mily  held  so  honourable  and  sacred  a  post,  the  ?!1^|^ 
city  which  had  been  the  first  in  which  he  had  exercised  GeU ;  half 

theoitizeni 

lordship,  and  where  his  brother  exercised  a  deputed  lord-  moyed  to 
ship  still.  In  the  teeth  of  all  these  ties,  the  greatness  y™*"^^* 
and  prosperity  of  Gela  were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  new  capital.  More  than 
half  the  citizens  of  Gela,  his  brother-in-law  Chromios 
among  them,  willingly  or  unwillingly  removed  to  Syracuse 
and  received  Syracusan  citizenship  ^.  The  Lindian  akro- 
polis  and  the  holy  place  of  Apoll6n  must  have  looked  down 
on  a  city  sadly  shrunk  up  within  walls  perhaps  of  no 
great  age. 

At  Elamarina  we  are  distinctly  told  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  transplanted ;  the  removal  must  have  been  made  with- 
out distinction  of  rich  or  poor.    On  what  principle  the  emi- 
grants from  Gela  to  Syracuse  were  chosen  we  are  not  told. 
But  in  two  other  cases  of  transplantation  Gelon  is  recorded 
to  have  acted  on  a  very  clear,  though  somewhat  unexpected, 
principle.   Two  years  after  his  establishment  at  Syracuse,  he  War  with 
had  to  wage  a  war  with  M^^ara,  a  town  within  easy  sight  8.0483. 
of  the  Syracusan  hill.     The  government  of  Megara  was 
oligarchic,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rulii^  class  had 
provoked  the  war  against  the  will,  or  at  any  rate  without 
the  consent,   of  the  commons.     Gel6n  marched  against  San^nder 
Megara  and  besieged  the  city,  which  presently  surren-        *^"* 
dered.     The  oligarchs,  authors  of  the  war,  trembled  for  treatment 
their  lives.     The  commons,  conscious  of  no  wrong  towards  oiiganshs 
Geldm  feared  no  harm :  they  may  even  have  looked  on  him  "'^  *^* 
as  a  deliverer.     But  the  treatment  of  the  men  of  Megara 
at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  was  fixed  by  some  other 
rule  than  that  of  their  merits  or  demerits  towards  him- 
self.   The  oligarchs  were  surprised  at  the  mildness  of  their 

• 

^  Herod,  vii.  155 ;  FcA^^oir  ^irc^/Jfrcarrwr  iWrwr  nSwrd  ruia  KafMptyaiois 

K  % 
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CHAP.  V. 


Megaraan 
ontpost  of 
Syraciue. 


Destrno- 

tionof 

EuboU;] 

fate  of  its 

inhabi- 

tanti. 


grants  of 
citizenihip. 


doom^  when  they  were  led  to  Sjrracnse  and  there  admitted 
as  citizens.  The  commons  were  no  less  surprised  at  the 
harshness  of  theirs^  when  they  too  were  taken  to  Syracuse, 
not  to  be  received  as  citizens  or  as  inhabitants  of  any  class, 
but  to  be  sold  in  the  slave-market,  with  the  further  con- 
dition that  they  were  to  be  taken  out  of  Sicily  ^.  Megara 
from  this  time  sinks  out  of  the  list  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths ;  its  territory  was  merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and, 
when  we  next  hear  of  it,  it  is  not  named  as  a  city.  Some 
part  of  it,  doubtless  its  akropolis,  served  as  a  military  out- 
post of  the  Syracusan  territory.  In  after  times  it  was  an 
out-post  towards  Leontinoi^.  Just  now,  while  Leontinoi 
was  part  of  the  dominions  which  Gelon  had  inherited  from 
Hippokrates,  it  was  hardly  needed  in  that  character ;  the 
conquest  of  Megara  must  have  filled  up  a  gap  in  Gelon^s 
dominion  on  the  east  coast.  But  the  Leontine  colony  of 
Euboia,  most  likely  north  of  Naxos  ^,  must  have  kept  its 
independence  longer  than  its  metropolis.  It  remained  to 
be  subdued  by  Gelon  after  he  had  become  lord  of  Syracuse. 
He  dealt  with  it  *  exactly  as  he  had  dealt  with  Megara ; 
he  drew  the  same  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  like  sort  he  destroyed  the 
town  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  never  again  spoken  of  in 
history. 

Three  cities  of  Hellenic  Sicily  had  thus  utterly  perished, 
and  a  fourth  had  been  seriously  maimed,  in  order  to  swell 
the  greatness  of  Sjrracuse  and  her  master.  But  Gelon  had 
other  ways  of  enlarging  the  population  of  his  capital. 
Either  now  or  at  some  later  stage,  he  granted  Syracusan 
citizenship  to  ten  thousand  of  his  mercenary  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  were  likely  to   have  been   Sikels  rather  than 


*  See  Appendix  XIL  '  See  Appendix  XII. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

*  Herod,  yii.  156;   rinrrb  8^  rovro  stai  Eit0o4as  roU  Iv  JUicfXijf  Ivot^ac 
liaicpipas. 
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Greeks  *.     On  the  other  hand^  he  drew  from  Old  Greece  chap.  v. 
itself  men  who  served  him  in  war  and  peace^  men  who 
grew  rich  in  his  service^  but  who  must  have  been  of  a 
higher  stamp  than  the  ordinary  mercenary.     Where  we 
hear  of  three  such  by  name,  there  must  have  been  many 
others.     We  have  abeady  seen  Glaukos  of  Karystos  ruling  Settlers 
in  Geldn's  name  over  restored  Kamarina.     The  Arkadian  GrJ^. 
land   too,  whence  Alpheios  sprang  to  make  his  way  to 
Ortygia,  now  sent  its  tribute  of  men  to  find   homes  by 
the  fountain  of  Arethousa.      Goodly  gifts  at  Olympia  Phormis  of 
and    at   Delphoi^   statues   of   men   and   horses^   a   statue 
of  Phormis  himself  as  a  warrior  in  battle^  preserved  the 
name  of  Phormis  and. of  his  friend  the  Syracusan  Ly- 
kortas.     And   they   preserved  it  with  the  addition  that 
Phormis   had   once  been   an   Arkadian   of  Mainalos^  but 
that  he  now  dedicated  his  gifts  to  the  gods  as  a  man 
of    Syracuse^.      Phormis    came    across    the    sea    in   the 
time  of   Gelon;    he  did  many  acts  in  wai*  under  Geldn 
and  his  successor   Hieron — let  us  picture  him  doing  his 
part  on  the  day  of  Himera  and  on  the  day  of  KymS — 
and  in  their  service  he   doubtless  won  the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  so  richly  to  adorn  the  holy  places  of  the 
mother-land  ^.      Another   settler   came   of  a  sacred  stock  Agtefm  of 
like  Gelon  himself,  sprung,  by  his  mother's  side  at  leasts  los^^ 
of  that    lamid   race  of  whose  prophetic  gifts  we  have 

^  Diod.  xi.  7a;  T4\Mfot  wXtlovas  rSav  fwpicav  woXiroypap^aapros  (ivovf 
fua$<np6povt» 

'  PauBaniaB  (v.  27.  1)  describes  the  gifbs  of  Phonuis,  one  of  which  bore 
the  inscriptioii, 

*ApK^s  MaiydXdOS,  pvr  Zk  1vf>aK6ffio%, 
He  adds  the  names  of  the  artists,  Dionysios  of  Argos  and  Simdn  of  Aigina. 
He  tells  a  most  wonderful  story  abont  one  of  the  horses.     The  statue  of 
Phormis  set  up  by  Lykortas  comes  in  v.  27.  7. 

'  lb. ;  iic  lAmv6Xov  ?ka0(is  h  ZuctXiav  irapd  r4ka»a  rdv  Attvo/iiyovs,  Moi 
kitflv^  re  avT^  Kal  *lipoj¥i  ^ar€pw  dScX^  rov  TiKwvot  kt  rdf  arpar^iiat 
dwoStucv^/AfPos  Xd/tfrpd  fpya,  is  roaovro  wpmtkBtv  t^icufioviat  &s  dyotfccrcu  /ihf 
ravra  tls  *0\vfLwiaVf  it^upoi  82  r^  *Aw6X\Myi  AXKa  h  AtXi^oh, ' 
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CHAP.  V.  already  heard  ^.  This  was  that  Agesias  whose  memory 
is  preserved  to  us  by  an  Olympic  victory  commemorated 
in  one  of  Pindar^s  most  striking  odes  ^.  When  the  mules 
of  Ag^ias  won  the  prize^  Hierdn  reigned  in  Syracuse  and 
Agesias  was  his  subject.  But  we  seem  to  see  in  the  dark 
words  of  the  poet  that  their  master  had  come  to  Syracuse 
from  his  native  Stymphalos^  and  that  he  had  some  special 
share  in  that  enlargement  of  the  city  which  caused  Gel6n 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  second  founder.  The  poet  dwells  spe- 
cially on  his  two  homes  with  the  sea  between  them.  Agesias 
had  not  so  completely  severed  himself  from  Stymphalos  as 
Phormis  had  from  Mainalos.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Hier&n  that  Syracuse  became  a  great  intellectual  centre, 
the  chosen  resort  of  poets  and  philosophers  from  the  whole 
Oreek  world.  But  these  examples^  types  no  doubt  of  a 
class,  show  how  anxious  Oelon  was  at  once  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  and  the  population  of  his  capital,  and  to  draw 
thither  men  of  mark  who  might  serve  him  in  various  ways. 
Of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Geldn  between  the  two 
classes  of  citizens  in  Megara  and  Euboia,  of  his  gentleness 
to  his  enemies^  his  harshness  to  those  who^  if  not  his 
monB  of  the  friends,  were  at  least  not  his  enemies,  we  have  his  own 

conquered 

cities.  explanation.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  looked  on  the 
commons  as  a  most  unthankful  neighbour  ^.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia 
that  the  man  who  thus  thought  of  them  should  deal  with 
them  as  he  did.  He  must  have  held  that  his  safety  called, 
not  only  for  their  bondage,  but  for  their  bondage  in  some 
part  of  the  world  where  they  were  not  likely  to  disturb  his 

Aspect  of    dominion.     But  the  words  thus   put  into  the  mouth  of 

his  saying 

about  the    Geldn  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.     They  must 

commons. 

*  See  above,  p.  80.  '  See  Appendix  XIV. 

'  Herod,  vii.  156;  Iitmcc  8^  rovra  roijTovi  dft/pcr4povs,  pofjdaras  d^fwv 
(tyai  awoimiiia  &x!iipir^aTov,  One  is  reminded  of  the  language  of  Walter 
Map  about  Tillains.    See  Norman  Conquest,  v.  888. 
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surely  be  a  bit  of  genuine  tradition ;  no  one  could  have  ohap.  y. 
thought  of  inventing  such  a  saying  at  any  later  time. 
And^  as  a  genuine  setting  forth  of  Oelon^s  feelings,  they 
are  most  remarkable.  They  are  words  which  we  should 
expect  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  an 
oligarchy  in  bitter  dispute  with  the  local  commons.  They 
are  hardly  words  which  we  should  look  for  from  the 
mouth  of  a  tyrant  in  full  possession  of  power  over  both 
oligarchs  and  commons.  The  tyrant  often  rose  to  do- 
minion by  the  help  of  the  commons;  he  often,  even 
as  tyrant,  kept  a  certain  measure  of  their  good  will  as 
the  man  who  had  given  them  one  master  instead  of  many. 
Geldn  owed  no  such  obligations  as  this  to  the  commons 
anywhere;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  commons  any- 
where  were  his  special  enemies ;  they  assuredly  were  not 
so  at  Megara  or  Euboia.  Yet  these  recorded  words  of  his 
breathe  the  full  spirit  of  that  fearful  oath  which  bound  the 
oligarchs  of  some  Greek  cities  to  be  evil-minded  to  the 
commons^.  They  would  have  a  more  natural  sound  in 
the  mouth  of  a  mediseval  lord  than  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Oreek  tyrant.  As  such,  they  fall  in  with  one  side  of  the 
kind  of  princely  position  which  the  lord,  not  only  of  Syra- 
cuse but  of  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily,  was  silently  taking. 

Whether  Gelon  ever  took  or  received  the  kingly  title  is  Princely 
a  question  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  look  to.  It  is  q^a^**  ^ 
plain  that,  in  any  case,  he  felt  rather  as  a  king  of  Sicily  than 
a£  a  mere  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Himself  sprung  of  a  house 
ancient,  famous,  and  even  sacred,  he  would  have  his  court 
around  him,  a  court  of  nobles,  Gamoroi^  Eupatridai,  all  that 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  the  nobility  of  the  time  ^. 

^  Ariit.  Pol.  ▼.  9.  10 ;  vv¥  fkh^  yAp  h  Mmt  iXiyapxitut  hiur&ovcc  xal  rf 
8^/4^  Kiut^ous  iao/uu  icai  0ovKtv<rea  tri   Av  Ixctf  itcue6y»     Gf.   Theognis, 

845. 
'  What  the  oligarchi  thought  of  and  called  themtelves  we  see  in  every 

page  of  Theognis.    They  are  aa&^povts,  &yQ0ol,  marol,  anything  else.    All 

perhapi  is  rammed  up  in  the  «aX^  /tdyaS^t,  the  perfect  gentleman. 
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CHAP.  y.  The  restored  Oamoroi  of  Syracuse,  owing  their  restoration 
to  him^  formed  the  kernel  of  such  a  class.  He  would  wel- 
come men  of  the  same  class  from  Megara,  from  Euboia^ 
from  any  other  conquered  or  allied  city  of  Sicily.  He 
KiB  quasi-  would  welcome  also  men  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 
Greek  world,  men  like  Phormis  and  Agesias,  men  devoted 
to  himself  personally,  who,  in  Sicily  at  least,  owed  every- 
thing to  him,  and  whose  best  hopes  were  in  his  favour. 
All  these  he  could  afford  to  receive,  to  promote,  and  to 
enrich.  So  he  could  afford  to  promote — ^for  to  such  men 
the  citizenship  of  Syracuse  was  promotion — adventurers  of 
a  lower  class,  the  mixed  multitude  of  mercenaries,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  who  had  served  in  his  wars  and  those  of 
Hippokrat^.  But  an  independent  commons  would  not 
His  relA-  guit  his  purpose.  And  it  is  again  to  be  noticed  that  the 
commons  treatment  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  and  the 
cuTO*^  reason  for  it  assigned  by  Geldn  himself  clearly  point  to 
some  compact  between  Gel6n  and  that  Syracusan  people 
who  had  admitted  him  so  easily.  He  was  surely  boxmd  to 
them  by  some  tie  which  he  shrank  from  breaking.  He 
would  not  enslave  them  as  he  did  their  fellows  from  other 
cities.  But  he  would  not  strengthen  them  by  admitting 
other  citizens  of  their  own  class,  while  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  strengthen  the  other  classes  as  a  balance 
against  them.  In  this  way  the  slavery  and  banishment 
of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  was  in  some  sort 
the  price  of  the  toleration  granted  to  the  commons  of 
Syracuse. 
Character  On  the  whole  then  we  see  in  Geldn  a  man  not  much 
govern-  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
compassed  his  ends,  but  one  who  did  shrink  from  the 
breach  of  a  solemn  compact,  and  who  was  certainly  not 
inclined  to  any  oppression  or  harshness  beyond  what  was 
needed  to  compass  his  ends.  Every  notice  of  him  sets  him 
before  us  as  a  tyrant  of  the  better  kind.     Even  as  lord  of 


ment. 
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Syracuse^   without    looking   to    his  higher  character  as  chap.  y. 
Hellenic  and  European  champion^  Gel6n  was  popular  in  His 
life  and  was  honoured  in  death  by  all  classes  of  the  po-  popuiArity. 
pulation  of  Syracuse.     For  all,  the  Gamoroi  of  Syracuse 
whom  he  brought  back,  the  Gamoroi  of  other  cities  whom 
he  brought  in,  the  mercenaries  whom  he  led  to  victory 
and  its  rewards,  even  the  commons  of  Syracuse  who  com- 
pared their  lot  with  that  of  the  commons  of  Megara,  all 
alike  owed  him  much.     As  to  his  formal  position  among 
and  above  them  all,  it  is  as  hard  to  say  what  it  was  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  tyrant.     No  man,  we  may  be  sure, 
ever  called  himself  tyrant  in  any  formal  act,  and,  at  this 
stage  at  least,  Gel6n  left  it  to  others  to  call  him  king. 
With  Gelon,  as  with  Phalaris,  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  Gkldn 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  was  simply  the  vague  but  irresistible  ainroitpl'  * 
power  of  one  who  could  bring  physical  force  to  bear  at  any  "^^P^ 
moment,  or  whether,  like  the  power  of  the  early  Emperors 
at  Rome,  it  was  veiled  under  the  title  of  some  office  known 
to  the  law.     It  is  very  strongly  suggested,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  quite  proved,  by  the  confused  statement  of  a 
late  writer  that  Geldn  ruled  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  general  with  full  powers^.     But  however  names 
and  forms  may  have  run,  we  see  what  Gelon^s  power  was. 
He  commanded  the  resources  of  all  south-eastern  Sicily,  Extent  of 

1118  pQTygr 

from  his  own  Gela  at  least  to  the  peninsula  of  Naxos  and      ^ 
the  hill  of  Tauros.     If  there  was  any  exception  to  this  No  men- 
rule,  it  must  have  been  at  Katan^,  a  city  which  we  hear  k^^^^ 
nothing  of  in  his  story,  and  whose  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  our  chief  authority  *.     We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing 
that  Gel6n  became  a  mighty  tyrant  ^,  that  his  power  far 


^  See  Appendix  XIII. 

'  We  BhAll  come  to  Katand  again  in  the  dayi  of  Hierdn.  See  Diod.  xi. 
49.  It  was  clearly  a  commonwealth  distinct  from  Syracuie ;  but  it  may 
have  been  either  dependent  or  independent. 

'  Herod,  vii.  156 ;  roiovr^  Tp6w^  -nipayyot  ky9y6v§§  fUyas  d  Tiktm, 
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oHAP.  y.  surpassed  any  other  power  in  the  Hellenic  world  ^,  and  that 
under  him  Syracuse  above  all,  the  capital  of  his  great 
dominion^  waxed  great  and  flourished^. 


Geldn 
founder 
of  the 
enlarged 
Syracuse. 


Ortygi* 
and  its 
outposts. 


Beginning 
of  union 
of  the 
outposts. 


These  last  phrases  are  emphatically  true,  no  less  as  a 
matter  of  Syracusan  topography  than  as  a  matter  of  Sicilian 
politics.  As  Archias  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Syracuse 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia^  so  6el6n  was  no  less  the  founder 
of  the  enlarged  Syracuse  which^  from  his  day  onwards, 
went  on  growing  greater  and  greater.  We  have  seen  that 
up  to  this  time  the  proper  Syracuse  was  still  only  the 
Island.  It  was  by  no  means  the  only  place^  or  the  only 
fortified  place^  inhabited  by  Syracusan  citizens.  But  it 
was  the  home^  the  centre,  the  meeting-place,  of  all.  The 
system  of  outposts,  nearer  and  more  distant,  which  we 
have  seen  grow  up  in  the  former  period,  gave  SynK^use 
a  character  of  its  own.  It  was  a  city  made  up  of  many 
cities;  it  was  at  all  events  a  central  city  surroimded  by 
several  detached  towns.  The  Syracusan  territory  must 
have  been  something  like  Attica,  after  the  merging  of  the 
other  Attic  towns  in  the  one  Athenian  commonwealth. 
But  at  Syracuse,  far  more  than  in  Attica,  all  the  other 
settlements  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  central  Island;  all 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  central 
Island.  Distant  Akrai  and  Kasmenai  stood  as  the  guards 
of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Neaiton  kept  the  hills  and 
Heloron  the  coast ;  neighbouring  Polichna,  Temenites,  and 
Achradina,  were  the  immediate  sentinels  of  the  Syracusan 
city  itself.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these  nearer  outposts, 
large  spaces,  which,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  were  cer« 
tainly  unfortified,  parted  them  from  the  Island  and  from 

*  Herod,  vii.  145 ;  rd  TiXo»os  wp/^yfULra  fi§y&\a  My€TO  ttym,  o09aft&y 
*EXkiiviieSiy  rSaw  oi  woXXdv  fA4(w, 

'  lb.  156  ;  aZ  82  [^vp^itov<r€u]  wapavrtica  dy6.  r*  fipa/wr  letd  Mfikaarov, 
Not  ill-chosen  words  to  set  forth  the  dimbing  up  of  the  city  from  Ortygi*  to 
the  height  of  Achradina. 


( 
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one  another.      The  time  was  now  come  for  the  union  chap.  v. 
with  the  Island  city  of  those  among  them  whose  union 
was  possible. 

Among  ihe  nearer  outposts^  Polichna  was  so  placed 
that  it  was  fated  in  the  nature  of  things  to  remain  an 
outpost;  the  swamps  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
hill  could  not  be  inhabited  or  built  over.  But  Achradina 
and  Temenites  came  near  enough  to  the  Island  and  to 
one  another  to  suggest  the  union  which  in  the  end  took 
place.  Of  that  union  Gelon  was  the  beginner;  under 
him  Syracuse  began  to  deserve  the  epithet  given  to  it 
by  the  poet  as  the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities  ^. 
The  great  additions  which  he  had  made  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  called  for  a  physical  extension  of  its 
borders;  at  least  if  the  citizens  of  Sjrracuse,  or  the  great 
mass  of  them,  were  to  dwell  within  a  single  city  and  a 
fortified  city  ^.  Gelon's  work  then  was  to  make  the  nearest  Geldn  ^ 
and  greatest  of  the  nearer  outposts  no  longer  an  outpost  Acl^a- 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  city  itself.  It  was  he  who  ^*  ^^ 
joined  Achradina  to  Ortygia.  We  have  seen  that  both 
the  occupation  and  the  fortification  of  Achradina  were 
older  than  Gelon's  day  \  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
low  ground  between  Achradina  and  the  Island^  though  not 
fortified^  was  at  least  not  uninhabited.  It  must  surely 
have  begun  to  put  on  the  character  of  an  open  suburb 
between  the  two  defended  posts.  This  seems  implied  in 
the  fact  that,  before  the  time  of  Gelon^  the  Island  had 
ceased  to  be  an  island;  it  was^  as  Thucydides  says,  no 
longer  surrounded  by  the  waves  *. 

We  have  distinct  evidence  that,  somewhere  about  the  Making  of 

middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christy  a  mole  of  cut  Ortygia. 

B.O.  e,  540. 

*  MtyaXowoKitt,     See  vol.  L  p.  252. 

'  Thao.  vi.  3 ;  Cartpov  Si  XP^^9?  ^  4  ^(^  wpocrtixiaOtttta  vo\v6»0pontos 
iyiyiro.     See  Appendix  V. 

'  See  above,  p.  43,  and  Appendix  V. 

*  Thuc.  a.  B. ;  ij  y^trot,  Iv  ^  vw  oMri  v*puckv(oiiirxi  4  v^^f  4  ^^'  i^riy. 
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cBAP.  V.  stones  was  made  which  joined  Ortygia  to  the  mainland. 

The  ground  has  been  so  often  changed^  last  of  all  by  the 

cutting  of  many  channels,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 

fix  its  exact  site^.     The  making  of  the  mole  may  well 

have  been  a  further  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  fortified 

city.     The  Island,  now  become  a  peninsula^  had  lost  one 

source  of  strength^  and  needed  some  new  bulwark   on 

Gddn  con-  the  mainland.     Such  a  bulwark  it  found  in  the  new  wall 

wall  of       which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gel6n  built  from  the 

do^^"^  southern   end   of  the    wall   of    Achradina  down  to   the 

the  Great    shore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     To  the  west  it  commanded 

Harbour.  i-i  ii-ii 

the  marshy  mlet,  so  to  spcak^  which  the  outpost  of 
Temenit^  commanded  from  above*.  Thus  the  height  of 
Achradina,  and  the  lower  ground  between  its  base  and  the 
Island^  were  now  both  taken  within  one  fortified  enclosure 
with  the  Island.  Syracuse  thus^  under  her  first  tyrant^ 
"-  sprang  at  once  to  the  position  of  a  great  city:   she  was 

even  now  the  greatest  city  of  Greek  Sicily,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  whole  Greek  world. 
The  Island      The  space  thus  taken  within  the  walls  was  many  times 
an*akro.     greater  than  the  original   Island.      But  the  Island  still 
poliB.  j^gp^  j^g  pQgition,  oddly  but   strikingly  expressed  by  the 

misapplied  name  of  akropolia^.  It,  and  not  the  height 
that  rose  above  it,  became  the  practical  akropolis,  the  head 
and  stronghold  of  the  enlarged  city.  From  the  practice  of 
all  later  rulers  of  Syracuse,  we  may  infer  that  the  Island 
was  already,  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  centre  of  the  civic  life  of 
Syracuse  was  moved  elsewhere.  The  city  must  have  had 
an  agora  from  the  beginning;  and  while  the  Island  was 
the  whole  city,  the  agora  must  have  been  in  the  Island. 
The  new     But  the  only  agora  of  Syracuse  that  we  know  lies  in  a 

agora, 

'  See  Appendix  XV. 

^  See  above,  pp.  4a,  43,  and  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  35a. 
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place  much  better  suited  to  be  the  centre  of  public  and  chap.  v. 
private  business  for  the  enlarged  city.  A  large  void  space^ 
marked  by  a  single  column  of  far  later  days^  now  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  low  ground  between  the  still  inhabited 
Island  and  the  forsaken  parts  of  the  city.  Here  was  the 
meeting -place  of  enlarged  Syracuse^  the  scene  of  many 
famous  events  in  Syracusan  history.  There  arose  the 
buildings  which  commemorated  the  good  deeds  of  Timo- 
leon;  there  the  Sikel  king  Ducetius  took  refuge  at  the 
altar;  there^  in  after  days^  a  second  Olympieion  arose ^^ 
bringing  Zeus  nearer  to  the  men  of  enlarged  Syracuse 
than  he  was  in  his  elder  home  at  Polichna.  As  the 
agora  was  certainly  here  fifty  years  later^  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  was  established  here  by  Geldn 
when  he  made  its  soil  part^  and  the  central  part^  of  his 
enlarged  city. 

One  result  of  these  changes  was  that  now,  if  not  before^  The  lower 
the  name  of  Achradina,  which  must  once  have  belonged  to  ^<^l»«d^»- 
the  height  only,  was  spread  over  the  low  ground  between 
the  hill  and  the  Island  ^.  The  later  Achradina  thus  took 
in,  as  has  been  already  hinted^,  much  that  we  are  surprised 
to  find  within  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  much  that  must  have 
had  a  strange  effect  when  that  city  did  not  yet  sit  solitary, 
but  was  full  of  people.  The  Latomiai  still  yawned  in  the 
midst  of  human  dwellings ;  sometimes  a  narrow  road,  where 
ancient  wheel-tracks  are  to  be  seen,  passed  over  a  narrow 
isthmus  between  one  deep  quarry  and  another.  Holes  in 
the  rock  of  all  kinds,  natural  caves,  tombs  of  past  times, 
were  all  left  in  the  midst  of  enlai^ed  Syracuse,  a  wilder- 
ness with  the  hum  of  busy  life  around  it,  and  assuredly  a 
contrast,  then  as  now,  to  the  closely  packed  buildings  of 
the  Island.     Some  notion  of  the  strange  effect  of  such  a 

^  For  the  Olympieion  of  King  Hierdn,  see  Died,  xyi  83 ;  do.  Verr. 
It.  119. 
'  See  Appendix  V.  '  See  above,  p.  45. 
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CHAP.  y.  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Henna  and  of 
the  Heraian  Hybla.  There,  as  has  been  ahready  said^^ 
primsBval  holes  and  modem  houses  divide  the  hill-side 
between  them  in  a  strange  sort.  But  it  is  a  sort  which 
must  have  been  very  like  the  state  of  a  large  part  of 
Syracuse  from  the  days  of  Geldn  to  the  days  when  Achra- 

Thegateof  dina  was  forsaken.  In  Gelon's  wall,  the  wall  that  fenced 
it  so  much  both  old  and  new^  stood  the  gate  of  Achradina^ 
the  chief  outer  gate  of  Syracuse,  which  is  constantly 
marked  as  being  near  the  agora^.  It  was  the  approach 
to  the  Island  from  two  of  the  great  roads,  the  road  to 
Hel6ron  and  the  road  to  Akrai,  the  road  guarded  by 
Polichna  and  the  road  guarded  by  Temenites.  So  placed, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  naturally  plays  its  part  in  many 
stirring  scenes  of  our  history. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  it  is  to  Geldn  or  his 
successor,  or  to  the  democracy  that  followed  the  overthrow 
of  his  house,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  some  great  works 
which  are  older  than  the  Athenian  invasion  and  later  than 

Water-       the  enlargement  of  the  city.     What,  for  instance,  are  we 

worlu. 

to  say  to  the  elaborate  system  of  underground  waterworks 

by  which  water  was   brought  to  Syracuse  from  Mount 

Thymbris,  the  present  Criniti  *  ?    These  works  supplied  the 

various  parts  of  the  hill ;  they  even,  it  would  seem,  bored 

under  the  waters  of  the  Little  Haven  and  appeared  in  the 

Island^.   One  can  hardly  fancy  such  works  older  than  Geldn; 

they  seem  a  natural  part  of  his  schemes.     His  time  seems 

also  the  most  likely  for  the  making  of  the  great  naval 

arsenal  of  Syracuse.     Under  him  Syracuse  was  greater,  in 

the  sense  of  power  and  external  dominion,  than  she  had 

ever  been  before,  or  than  she  ever  was  after,  as  a  republican 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  163,  173. 

'  See  the  stoiy  of  Hermokratei  in  Dioddroa,  xiii.  75,  and  that  of  Diony- 
■ios,  ziii.  113. 

'  All  this  ii  elaborately  dealt  with  in  Sohubring'i  B^w&uerung, 
<  Schubiing,  BewSeiening,  p.  607.    See  toI.  L  p.  354. 
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state.    Geldn  made  Syracnse  a  naval  power,  and  the  making  ohap.  ▼. 
of  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour^  a  work  which  clearly  Th®  l><x?>" 
stood  in  close  connexion  with  the  walling  in  of  the  lower  Great 
Achradina,  is  most  likely  to  be  set  down  as  his  doing.     It  the  work 
is  a  work  which  seems  naturally  to  follow  on  the  enlargement  ®  ^™' 
and  strengthening  of  his  capital  by  a  mighty  prince.     The 
docks  were  made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harbour^  on 
the  shore  of  the  low  ground  between  the  new  wall  and  the 
Island.     The  water  here  is  deeper  than  it  is  further  west^ 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sea  has  encroached  on 
the  land  at  this  point,  so  that  the  place  where  the  ships 
would  be  drawn  up  on  land  is  now  covered  with  water. 
Here  was  the  haven  for  the  war-ships ;  the  merchant-ships 
had  their  place  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  ^.     All  this 
may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  work  of  Geldn.     It  is  less  The  Little 
clear  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  other  haven  of 
the  war-ships^  in  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  isthmus.     It  was  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  Athenian  invasion^;  but  it  was  only  by  Dionysios  that 
it  was  brought  to  perfection. 


§  4.    The  Emmenii  Dynasty  at  Ah'ogas, 

B.C.  488-472. 

Besides  Syracuse  and  its  dependencies  other  Sikeliot 
cities  at  this  time  were  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Two  of 
these  rulers  fill  an  important  place,  though  in  wholly 
different  characters^  in  the  great  drama  to  which  we  are 
now  drawing  near.  One  of  them  has^  partly  by  his  share 
in  that  work^  partly  through  the  laureate  strains  of  Pindar^ 
won  for  himself  a  name  second  only  to  that  of  the  lords  of 
Syracuse.    We  shall  soon  come  across  Terillos  tyrant  of 

^  See  Schabring,  Achradina,  p.  31. 
'  Bee  Thncydidei,  vii.  aa,  25. 
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CHAP.  V.   Himera  as  the  betrayer  of  Hellas  and  of  Einrope.     Thdrdn 

tyrant  of  Akragas  appears  in  the  first  rank  of  their  de- 

TdrilloB       fenders.     Of  Terillos  personally  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 

;£mera.     neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  his  rise  to  power  is 

HiB  alii-     recorded ;  but  he  is  marked  as  being  in  close  alliance  with 

Anaxilas.    Anaxilas  of  Bhegion  and  ZanklS,  to  whom  he  gave  his 

Thdrdn,      daughter  Kydippe  in  marriage^.     Theron^  on  the  other 

A^^^^,     hand^  appears  as  in  no  less  close  alliance  with  the  ruling 

^,?2  ^^^    bouse  of    Syracuse.      Gelon    had    married  his  daughter 

HiB  alii-     Damareta^    and    Theron    himself    took,    evidently    in    a 

Si6n^^    second  marriage,  a  daughter  of  Gelon's  brother  Polyzelos  *. 

Descent  of  Therdn  came  of  the  great  house  of  the  Emmenids,  the 

Th6r6n.      ^Quge  of  that  Telcmachos  who  had  overthrown  the  power 

of  Phalaris  ^.    The  poet  who  sings  of  the  Olympic  victories 

won  by  Theron  at  a  later  time  does  not  fail  to  tell  of  the 

Bhodian  settlers  who  came  from  their  old  home,  to  dwell 

in  the  holy  house  by  the  river,  to  be  the  eye  of  Sicily,  and 

to  be  the  forefathers  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  bidwark  of 

Akragas,  the  man  than  whom  none  on  earth  was  more 

gracious  in  spirit  and  more  bountiful  of   hand^.     They 

dwelled  in  a  lofty  city,  and  their  bounteous  gifts  to  the 

^  Herod,  vii.  163. 

'  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  reftn  to  T^maioB  for  the  mar- 
ria£^e8. 
'  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Find.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  singB  of  ThdrOn  as 

Swiv  lUtccuoy  (iycar, 

ip€iafi    *Ajepdy€VTOtf 

t{fawijfio»  TC  vaT€pejy  &carw  bp06iwoKi». 

tcafi6yTts  ot  iroAXcl  $vfif 

Upbv  iffx"^^  oXtcrjfta  vorafiov,  ^KtXias  r'  l<ray 

(The  ScholiastB  have  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  them.)    And  in  loa  ; 
Ttictiv  fi/f  Tiy*  kitaT6v  yt  Maw  v6Xj¥ 
iplXois  6y9f>a  fiSiWoy 
tiipyirav  vpaarhiy  iupOwiartftitF  re  x^P^ 

So  alio  at  the  end  of  the  third  Olympic,  abo  in  his  honour.     Of.  the  frag- 
ment (Bergk,  i.  416)  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  OL  IL  16. 
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gods  were  rewarded  by  the  ever-flowing  cloud  of  wealth  chap.  v. 
tiiat  followed  them  ^.     The  wealth  of  Akragas^  above  all  Fame  and 
the  wealth  of   the  Emmenid    house,   stands  out  in  aU^eEmme- 
accounts^  and  makes  us  less  inclined  to  believe  our  one  ^^* 
story  of  the  path  by  which  Ther6n  rose  to  power.     The 
beginning  of  his  reign  comes  between  Gel6n's  occupation 
of  Grela  and  his  occupation  of  Syracuse.     Of  the  circimi- 
stances  of  his  elevation  we  have  only  one  of  those  later 
accounts  which  become  suspicious  through  their  likeness  to 
one  another.     Ther6n,  like  Phalaris^  gets  for  himself  or  for  Story  of 

TlidrOn  8 

his  son  the  contract  for  building  a  temple^  and  employs  rise  to 
the  money  in  hiring  men  to  act  as  his  body-guard^  and  so  ^(T^g, 
makes  himself  tyrant  ^. 

All  these  stories,  coming  over  and  over  again^  about  a  Value  of 
man  making  his  way  to  the  tyranny  by  misuse  of  a  public 
trusty  above  all  by  means  of  money  designed  for  a  sacred 
use^  while  they  make  us  doubt  as  to  the  literal  truth 
of  each  particular  case,  still  have  a  certain  value.  They 
point  to  tricks  of  the  kind  attributed  to  Phalaris  and 
Th^ron  as  being  a  likely  path  by  which  men  might  rise 
to  power.  And  in  this  case^  as  in  that  of  Phalaris,  the  Local 
tale  has  a  good  local  colouring.  The  temple  is  that  of 
Athene.  We  are  still  in  the  akropolis.  Dwelling-places  of 
man  have  no  doubt  already  b^un  to  spread  themselves  far 
down  the  hill ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  Th6r6n*s  power, 
the  old  city,  girt  with  the  wall  of  Phalaris,  is  still  the 
place  where  the  great  temples  of  the  gods   are  rising. 

*  Pindar,  Encom.  a  ; 

iy  91  *T68^  .  .  .  icaTqSmaOtv 

Mivlf  iiipapfui$4Kru  Uf^X^  v6\iv  d/nlnvifunrnUf 

vKfttrra  fi^v  ZStp*  d0ay<iroir  iMixoyrtSf 

tawfTO  8^  dtvdov  vXoiirov  vi^s, 
'  This  story  is  told  by  Folyainos,  vi.  51.  The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that 
Thdrftn,  before  he  gets  the  contract,  has  got  his  body-guard  ready,  but  is 
not  able  to  pay  them ;  iofiwpSpovs  itkv  ix^^  ^^  dwoppf/r^  waptaittvaat'Uyos, 
Xpffftdrcay  Si  oi»t  ttrwofSw  wpbs  fU(f$o9offi(u,  All  this  happens  rtfs  w6\t9n 
'A$rfv^  /MyaXowpiwfj  radv  dyttpo^arp, 

VOL.  U.  L 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  temple 
of  Athdnd 
at  Akra- 


Santa 
Maria  dei 
Greci, 


Character 
of  ThdrdD 


Thfirdn 

and 

Phalaria. 


The  temple  is  still  there ;  as  at  Athens^  as  at  Sjraciise, 
as  at  Kamarina^  so  at  Akragas  also,  the  Parthen6n  re- 
mains  a  Parthendn.  Within^  and  under^  a  church  of  the 
Panagia^  we  still  trace  large  fragments  of  the  basement, 
the  columns,  the  walls,  of  the  temple  of  Theron's  elder 
day.  By  a  happy  accident,  though  the  ritual  of  the 
East  has  now  passed  away  from  its  altars,  the  church 
still  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Greeks.  Far 
below,  in  the  later  city,  we  see  the  works  of  Ther6n*s 
days  of  power,  the  days  of  his  better  fame.  Here,  in 
the  upper  city,  we  see,  it  may  be,  a  monument  of  the 
way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.  Yet  the  story  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  seems  unworthy  of  the  character  which 
ThSron  bears  in  his  later  days,  a  character  which  does  not 
come  only  from  the  poet  who  was  bound  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  prince  who  paid  and  feasted  him.  Th^r6n 
is  set  before  us  as  highest  in  birth,  first  in  wealth,  not 
only  of  the  men  of  Akragas  but  of  the  men  of  aU  Sicily, 
as  surpassing  them  all  in  bounty  and  mildness  of  rule^. 
We  might  believe  that  such  an  one  rose  to  dominion  by  a 
blow  struck  in  some  party  strife;  we  would  rather  not 
believe  that  a  dominion  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  exercised  for  good  began  in  so  base  a  cheat  as  that 
attributed  to  him  in  our  only  story  of  his  path  to  power. 

There  is  somewhat  singular  in  the  comparison  between  the 
later  fame  of  Theron  and  that  of  Phalaris.  In  dealing 
with  Phalaris,  while  we  had  no  kind  of  consecutive  narra- 
tive, while  we  had  hardly  an  ascertained  and  dated  fact  to 
record  of  him,  we  were  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of 
casual  references  to  him  in  all  manner  of  writers  in  later 
ages.     Ther6n  holds  a  real,  an  important,  and,  from  one 


^  DiocL  Fr.  i.  lo ;  e^fMV  &  *AjcpayayTivos  yivtt  leai  vXovt^  icat  rg  ir^s  rd 
wXij9os  <pi\ay0pcowl<f  wo\h  wpoux^p  ^^  ftoyw  rSw  woKtrary,  dkkA  Mai  wA,yrofy 
rw  'XtKtXiarrSrv,  Thii  character  throws  great  doubt  on  the  atory  in 
Folyainos. 
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side  at  least,  an  honourable,  place  in  the  history  of  Sicily  chap.  ▼. 
and  of  Europe.  But  not  only  has  no  forger  taken  the  No  storiei 
trouble  to  invent  letters  in  his  name;  the  dictionary- 
makers  and  anecdote-mongers  of  later  times  have  hardly 
treasured  up  a  single  saying  or  story  of  the  most  bountiful 
of  mankind.  Our  only  casual  source  of  knowledge  tells 
us  that  Therdn  had  enemies^  and  enemies  in  his  own 
household.  A  brother,  Xenokrates  by  name^  won  glory 
for  Akragas  and  for  the  house  of  Ainesidamos  by  the 
victory  of  his  chariot,  not  indeed  by  the  banks  of  Al- 
pheios  but  on  the  humbler  field  of  the  Isthmos  ^.  Other  Kapys  and 
kinsfolk^  Kapys  and  Hippokrates^  stirred  up,  we  are  told,  cnS^ 
by  envy  at  Ther6n's  merits,  rose  and  levied  war  against 
him,  only  to  feel  defeat  at  his  hands  by  the  banks  of 
Himeras  *.  A  victory  of  Himeras  won  by  ThSrfin  in  civil 
strife  sounds  almost  like  a  mockery  of  the  great  day  of 
his  life.  It  was  in  a  song  in  Th6r6n's  honour  that  the 
poet  was  stirred  up  to  the  loveliest  picture  of  the  pagan 
world  of  spirits.  To  him  Pindar  told  of  the  home  in  the 
happy  island,  with  its  Ocean  breezes  and  its  golden 
flowers,  the  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
tread  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of  Kronos^.  There 
dwelled  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  old;  there  dwelled 
the  chief  of  the  Achaians  who  smote  down  the  pillar  of 
Troy  and   the  iEthiop  son   of  the  Morning*.      And,  if 

^  See  Appendix  XXYL 

'  The  story  of  Kapys  and  Hippokrat^,  not  very  dear  in  any  yersion, 
has  got  mixed  up  with  the  relations  of  Tbdrdn  and  Hierdn  at  a  somewhat 
later  time.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 
'  See  the  wonderful  passage,  64-84. 
*  lb.  79(143); 

'Ax'XX^a  T*  lv€i#'  iwtl  Ztfybs  ^rop 
XiroTr  tv€i(f*,  itArripr 
tt  'EKTOp*  ifftpakt,  Tpolas 
dfMXov  dffTpafiij  tclova,  Kvktov  re  Oavdr^  w6ptv 
'Aovf  re  vatS*  AWiinra. 
Hekidr  is  Tpoias  icimy,  as  Th6rdn  himself  is  tpttaii  'AKp&yavros. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  V.  the  lays  of  Athens  could  claim  a  place  in  that  happy 
company  for  the  slayera  of  a  tyrant^  Syracuse  and  Akra^^ 
might  claim  a  place  beside  tliem  for  the  tyrants  them- 
selves. For  the  warfare  in  which  the  lords  of  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  played  their  part  was^  as  Herodotus  has 
taught  us^  the  same  warfare  as  that  which  Achilleus  and 
Agamemndn  had  waged  before  them. 


Share  of 
Sicily  in 
GredL 
poetry. 


Arifito- 
zenos  of 
Selinons. 


The  lyric 
poets. 


§  5.     Ilarly  Poetry  and  PMlosophy  in  Sicily, 

That  Greek  Sicily  should  play  its  part  in  the  poetic^  as 
well  as  the  political^  world  of  Hellas  might  seem  to  be 
foreshadowed  in  the  presence  of  the  cyclic  Eumelos  among 
the  earliest  Corinthian  settlers  at  Syracuse^.  Such  an 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Sicily  contributed  its 
&ir  share  to  the  general  choir  of  Greek  minstrels^  and  in 
some  particular  branches  of  the  poetic  art  men  who  be- 
longed to  Sicily  by  birth  or  adoption  took  the  lead  and 
passed  for  inventors.  Of  lyric  poetry  Sicily  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  the  birth-place.  Aristoxenos  of  Selinous,  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  iambics  along 
with  Archilochos  and  the  elder  Simdnid^,  was^  if  his  date 
be  rightly  given^  a  Selinuntine  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Eumelos  was  a  Syracusan.  Selinous  must  have  had  a  poet 
among  her  colonists^.  But  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
lyric  poets  belonged  more  fully  to  Sicily  than  Eumelos  or 
Aristoxenos.  Terpandros  and  Alkman  come  earlier  than 
her  Stesichoros^  and^  though  the  island  has  its  share  in 
the  history  or  legend  of  Sapph6^  the  songstress  of  Lesbos 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

'  If  the  date  in  Jerome^s  Chronidei  01.  39  (b.  0.  664),  be  right,  **  Arohi- 
lochnB  et  Simonidds  et  Aristoxenui  iUustree  habentor/'  Aristoxenos  can 
have  been  a  Selinuntine  in  no  sense  but  that  of  being  one  of  the  Megarian 
colonists  in  6a 8. 


y 
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appears  in  Sicily  only  as  a  guest.    In  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid  chap.  ▼. 
Sicily  and  its  women,  Sappho's   rivals  for  the  love  of  |?PP^^^'' 
Phadn,  have  no  small  share  ^.     The  grave  chronicle  of 
Paros  sends  her  in  person  to  Sicily,  seemingly  as  the  result  b.o.  595. 
of  a  political  revolution  in  Mjrtilen^  ^.     But  in  her  extant 
fragments  the  only  possible  reference  to  Sicily  is  where  she 
couples  a  Panormos,  which  may  be  our  Phcenician  All- 
haven,  along  with  Cyprian  Paphos  as  a  seat  of  Aphrodite  ^. 
An  Aphrodite  of  Panormos  could  hardly  fail  to  be  near 
akin  to  Aphrodite  of  Eryx. 

Stesichoros,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  Sicily  more  than  std^cboros 
a  guest.     He  was  perhaps  a  native ;  he  was  at  any  rate  a  ^  ^,  5^!^ 
colonist  in  early  childhood.    He  was  St^sichoros  of  Himera,  54^.5' 
and  the  city  was  so  closely  connected  in  men's  minds  with  55a. 
the  poet  that  the  description  of  ^'  the  man  of  Himera ''  was 
sometimes  enough   to  mark   him^.      The  most  probable 
reckonings  of  his  birth  and  death  make  his  birth  come  not 
long  after  the  foundation  of  Himera,  which  would  suggest 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  original  or  early  settler.     His  His  de- 
father  bears  several  names ;   one  wild  version  makes  him  "^'^  ' 
the  son  of  the  poet  H^iod ;   but  the  consent  seems  to  be 
pretty  general  in  favour  of  EuphSmos.     His  family  came 
from  the  Lokrian  Matauros  on  the  west  coast  of  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  Italy,  which  shows  that,  as  usual, 
settlers  from  various  parts  took  a  share  in  the  foundation 
of  Himera.     His  true  name  is  said  to  have  been  Tisias;  Hianame 
he  was  called  Stesichoros  from  his  being  the  first  to  set  in 

^  Ep.  Her.  xxi.  51-58.    One  is  not  tnrpriBed  to  hear  the  presiding 
goddess  addressed  as 

"  Tu  quoque  quse  montes  oelebras,  Erjcina,  Sicanos ;  ** 
but  why  does  Sapphd  call  on  the 

"Niaiades  matres  Nisiadesque  nuras" 
to  send  back  the  runaway?    Surely  Nisa  (see  vol.  i.  p.  laa),  if  it  existed  at 
all,  was  the  most  obscure  of  Sikan  or  other  towns. 
'  Bee  Appendix  II. 

*  See  YoL  i.  p.  a5a 

*  See  Appendix  XVL 
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CHAP.  V.  order  the  lyric  chorus.  If  so,  his  surname  as  thoroughly 
displaced  his  original  name  as  Plato  did  that  of  Aristokles. 
Whatever  was  his  birth  or  his  parentage^  his  &ime  as  a 
poet  was  prefigured  from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth. 
Before  the  babe  had  uttered  his  first  cry^  a  nightingale 
settled  on  his  mouth   and  lifted  up  her  voice  in  song. 

His  That  he  had  a  brother  named  Helianax^  lawgiver  of  some 

unknown  place^  we  need  neither  affirm  nor  deny.    A  brother 

His  parable  Mamertinus  is  a  harder  trial  of  faith.     That  he  kept  up 

LokrLns.  8ome  connexion  with  the  elder  land  of  his  house  is  implied 
in  a  story  preserved  by  Aristotle,  in  which  he  warns  the 
Lokrians  in  a  dark  saying  of  the  coming  harrying  of  their 
lands  ^.  And  the  man  of  Himera  was  no  less  at  home 
at  Katane.     There  he  died,  and  there  seemingly  he  was 

His  tomb  buried.  Himera  had  a  monument  for  him  also,  but  his 
'  most  famous  tomb  was  that  at  Katane.  If  we  rightly 
understand  the  somewhat  dark  account,  his  ashes  were 
sheltered  in  an  octagon  surrounded  by  eight  columns,  out- 
side a  gate  that  bore  his  name.  His  memory  abides  in 
the  nomenclature  of  modem  Catania.  It  is  more  to  be 
noticed  than  all  that,  after  his  native  Himera  had  perished, 
his  memory  was  cherished  by  statues  and  on  the  coinage, 
in  the  city  of  the  Himeraian  Thermai  which  kept  on  its 
traditions. 

HisaUeged      It  is   only  in  Italy  that  we  see  the  poet  of  Himera 

relations  tOi*  ..  i*       t  ^^l^  -rrr  1  If 

Phalaris.  pl^P*^  8,ny  part  m  practical  politics.  Vv  e  need  not  dis- 
cuss his  alleged  relations  to  Phalaris,  as  they  appear  in  the 
forged  letters.  And  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
warning  against  that  tyrant  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  the  men  of  Himera  must  belong  to  another  sage, 
another  tyrant,  or  another  city,  perhaps  to  all  three  at 

^  Aristotle  tells  this  story  twice  in  the  Rhetoric,  ii.  ai  and  iii.  ii.  The 
first  time  he  warns  them  Sri  ob  hu  hfipiards  tlvai,  Smrs  fii^  ol  rirnyti 
Xaii69w  l^hwoiv.  This  ia  explained  to  mean,  leet  the  enemy  should  come 
and  cut  down  their  trees. 
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once  ^.  In  his  extant  fragments  and  in  the  various  refer-  chap.  v. 
enees  made  to  him  there  is  little  indeed  that  directly  bears 
upon  Sicily.  He  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
doctrine  that  his  own  Himeras  flowed  from  the  same 
fountain  as  the  southern  stream  of  the  same  name  ^ ;  and 
when^  in  a  mutilated  passage  of  a  late  writer,  he  appears 
as  decking  some  city  with  his  praises^  a  loyal  editor 
assumes  that  it  must  have  been  his  own  Himera.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  one  at  least  of  his  famous 
mythological  poems  Sicily  must  have  had  no  small  place. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  legends  of  the  Sicilian  exploits  Hie 
of  HeraklSs  to  which  we  have  had  already  to  refer'  we 
have  largely  been  listening  to  echoes  of  the  Geryoneis  of 
Stesichoros.  His  tale  carried  the  hero  to  the  stream  of  His  legend 
Tartessos  and  beyond  it,  to  the  stream  of  Ocean  and  ^i^ 
beyond  it,  to  Erytheia  and  the  fountains  that  flowed 
with  silver,  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  sun- 
god  in  his  golden  cup.  He  surely  told  of  his  journey 
back  again,  of  the  wrestling-match  by  Eryx,  and  of 
the  birth  of  the  hot- waters  of  Himera*.  One  thing  at 
least  he  did  for  the  hero,  be  he  Theban  Herakles  or 
Phoenician  Melkart.  The  Herakles  of  the  older  Greek 
song  was  a  civilized  warrior,  with  the  anns  and  dress  of 
any  other   Hellenic  hero.     Was  it  under  any  barbarian 

^  See  above,  p.  66. 

'  YibiuB  Sequester,  p.  ii  ;  "Himera  oppido  Thermitanorum  dedit 
nomen  Himene  [very  indirectly].  Hoc  flumen  in  dnas  findi  partes  ait 
Stedchoms,  unam  in  TyrrheDum  mare,  alteram  in  Libycum  decurrere." 
See  vol.  i.  p.  8i. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  544.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Gdryonds  had 
(Suet.  Tib.  14)  an  oracle  somewhere  near  Patavium.  This  is  not  very 
near  to  Amprakia,  but  it  is  nearer  than  Tart^os. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  aia  Cf.  Athen.  xii.  6,  where  Hdraklds  is  painted 
as  a  votary  of  the  0los  dvoKawrrueSs,  *H  Sect  rl  ret  Btpfjui  Aovrpct  ret  <p€uv6- 
/uva  iic  r^f  T^r  wiyrti  'Upcuekiovs  ([tcurlv  ttv€u  Upd ;  ^  ^<^  '''<  '''^^  /laXaicdt 
CTpeafirds  'Hfxuekiovt  Hoira»  tl^tfOoffi  itaX€iy,  tl  Kart^p6vu  rSnf  ifiiws  (dfyreav. 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  1033. 
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oHAP.  V.  teaching  that  Stesichoros  was  the  first  to  dress  him  in 
the  lion's  skin  and  to  give  him  the  club  and  the  bow 
for  weapons?  A  less  renowned  poem  on  Skylla  might 
well  contain  Sicilian  matter,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  told  the  tale  of  the  Sicilian  Daphnis^.  But 
it  is  hard  to  see  from  the  existing  fragments  of  his 
poem  on  the  Fall  of  Troy  that  Stesichoros  was  the  special 
prophet  of  the  tale  that  brought  Aineias  into  the  Western 
lands. 
Story  of  Next  to  the  tale  of  the  warning  given  to  the  men  of 
nen.  Himera^  Stesichoros  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  story 

of  the  blindness  which  fell  on  him  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  deified  Helen.     The  blind  poet  suggests  Homer;   it 
suggests  also  Sicilian  Daphnis.     The  version  of  the  story 
which  most  concerns  us  is  one  which^  as  late  as  the  days 
of  Pausanias,  was  fully  believed  at  Kroton  and  at  the 
Thermai  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Himera.     In  the 
battle  of  the   Sagras  between  Krot6n  and  Lokroi^,  the 
Lesser  Aias  of  the  Iliad  took  his  place  in  the  Lokrian  ranks, 
to  defend  those  who  were  his  kinsfolk  by  the  spindle-side. 
Lednymof   The   Krotoniat   general   Le6nymos,   fighting  opposite  to 
Lesfler        the  post  of  the  hostile  hero,  was  smitten  with  a  wound  in 
^***         the  breast ;   we  should  surely  have  been  told  whether  the 
arm  that  dealt  it  was  seen  or  xmseen.     The  wounded  man 
The  Island  went  to  Delphoi ;  the  Pythia  bade  him  go  to  the  isle  of 
LeukS  by  the  mouth  of  Ister,  where  Aias,  like  some  of  his 
fellow-heroes,  would  heal  the  wound  that  he  had  given. 
There,  not  in  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  beyond  the  Ocean, 
the  heroes  dwelled.     There  was  Achilleus ;  there  were  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Aias.     Odysseus  is  not  spoken  of; 
the  old  feud  perhaps  was  still  unhealed.     But  Achilleus 
had  with  him   his  Patroklos   and  his  Antilochos;    and 
Deidameia  and  Bris^is  had  passed  away  to  make  room  for 

^  See  Appendix  XYI. 

'  JoBtin,  XX.  a,  3 ;  Strabo,  tL  i.  lo ;  Grote,  iy.  35a. 
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a  lawful  wedlock  with  Helen  herself.     In  her  indeed  Paris  chap.  y. 
and  Deiphobos  had  no  rights  to  plead;  but  what  had  become 
of  the  claims  of  Menelaos^  promoted  to  his  place  in  the 
Eljsian  field  on  the  special  ground  of  being  son-in-law  of 
Zeus  ?     From  this  heroic  gathering  Lednjmos^  healed  by 
the  hand  that  smote  him^  went  back  to  the  company  of 
men  of  his  own  day.      But  he  bore  with  him  the  bidding  Message 
of  Helen  herself  to  sail  to  Himera^  and  to  tell  the  blind  ^oStdsi- 
bard  Stesichoros  that  the  stroke  had  come  upon  him  from  ^h®'*^- 
Helenas    wrath.     Once    had   he    sung    that  Tyndareds^ 
sacrificing  to  the  other  g^ods,  made  no   offering  to  the 
goddess  of  Cyprus.     Aphrodite  in  her  wrath  decreed  that 
the   daughters   of  Tyndareos,   twice   and   thrice -wedded, 
should  leave  their  husbands  for  other  men.     But  now^  as 
fsLT  as  one  of  them  was  concerned^  he  sang  his  Palinodia 
to  her  who  had  smitten  him.     Once  he  had  told  a  &lse 
tale;  now  he  sang  that  Helen  had  never  gone  in  the  well- 
benched  ships   or  come   to    the   Pergama  of  Troy.     The 
atonement  now  was  made^  and  the  man  of  Himera  saw 
once  more. 

One  is  carried  away  by  the  famous  tale.  What  then  Helen  of 
shall  we  say  to  a  version  which  denied  the  blindness  of  *™*'*" 
Stesichoros  as  strongly  as  he  denied  the  voyage  of  Helen 
to  Troy  ?  For  some  said  that  in  the  true  tale — the  Irvfxos 
\6yos — Stesichoros  maligned  no  daughter  of  Zeus,  but 
merely  played  the  part  of  Archilochos  towards  Lykambe 
and  her  father.  The  Helen  whom  he  libelled  was  but  a 
mortal  maid  of  Himera,  whose  Other's  name  is  given  as 
Mikythos.  She  scorned  the  poet  as  a  lover,  and  pre- 
ferred a   rival   named  Boupalos^.     We   should   at   least 

^  Phdtios  (BibL  149,  Bekker)  qnotes  the  Koiki)  *I<rropia  of  Ptolemy 
Hdphaistidn  for  this  very  dull  story;  'Apx^^<io*  ^^  ^  Kvvpiof  Sn/o'i- 
X^ov  <pff<rl  Tov  voirjrov  '"EXimpf  *liupalay  ipufUniv  ytviaOcu,  MticifOov 
Bvyaripa'  dvocrdeaof  8i  Xrrjoixopov  teal  vp6s  BoiiwaXov  vop€v6€toaM  dfiw6/i€yoy 
T^  hw9poii/4as  rov  imifiT^  ypafiai  &s  *EX4yfj  {/covtm  dtrfpt,  ^v9rj  8^  rdv  vtpt 
r^  wifpitatwt  ttpcu  k6yw.    But  may  there  not  have  been  at  Himera 
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CHAP.  V.  have  been  told  how  the  story  of  the  poet's  blindness  came 
about. 

His  Much  more  might  easily  be  found  to  say  about  the  bard 

the  eagle,  of  Himera;  but  most  of  his  other  remains  concern  the 
gfeneral  historian  of  Greek  literature  rather  than  the  special 
historian  of  Sicily.  His  parable  of  the  grateful  eagle 
saving  the  life  of  his  benefactor  by  a  seeming  damage  is 
one  of  a  class  ^.  It  points^  like  the  other  stories  of  his 
warnings^  to  the  old  sententious  Hesiodic  vein  of  wisdom 
living  on  alongside  of  those  more  modem  forms  of  song  of 
which  St^ichoros  was  deemed  so  high  a  master  as  to  be 
coupled  with  Homer  himself^  whose  soul  was  sometimes 
said  to  have  passed  into  him  *.  In  the  story  of  the  next 
poet  of  whom  we  have  to  speak  a  tale  of  the  same  kind 
is  brought  in^  not  as  a  parable^  but  as  an  alleged  fact. 
Ibykosof  Ibykos  of  Bhegion,  one  of  the  Messenian  stock  in  that 
B.C.C.  540.  city  3,  having,  according  to  one  tale,  refused  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  city*,  lived  much  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant 
Polykrates  of  Samos.  But  he  touches  Sicily  also.  It  was 
on  a  journey  between  Himera  and   Katane  that  he  fell 

a  qaickset-hedge  with  the  same  virtues  as  the  one  which  we  all  know  to 
have  grown  in  Thessaly? 

^  ./Elian,  Hist.  An.  xvii.  87.  It  was  sung  Ir  nvi  vat^fiart  ottie  itt^rfi- 
acofri  wov  is  voWo^s.  The  story  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  adder.  But  somehow  the  eagle  reminds  one  of  the  fate  of 
iEschylus. 

'  See  Appendix  XVI. 

'  Souidas  in  "Ifivteos;  *I0vteos  ^orriov  {pi  ti  noXv^i/Xov  rov  M€uafiyiou 
IffTOfHoypaupcv,  ol  8i  KiplUamn)^  yivu  'Ffiytyos,  Here  is  evidently  some 
confusion,  and  one  would  like  to  have  the  writings  of  an  laroptirypA^of 
of  so  early  date.  What  is  meant  must  be  that  Ibykos  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Messdnian  families  in  Rhdgion.  See  above,  p.  107,  and  vol.  i. 
P*  393*  He  goes  on  to  confuse  the  dates  of  Croesus  and  Polykratte ;  but 
he  must  mean  that  Ibykos  was  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  Samian 
tyrant. 

*  If  one  can  make  out  anything  from  the  proverb  preserved  by  Apoeto- 
lios,  iii.  84;    'Apxaiortpos  'Ifivteov.     M  rSfv  tinfiwv,  o^os  y^  rvpam^HV 
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from  a  carriage  and  hurt  his  hand ;  he  then  dedicated  his  chap.  v. 
lyre  to  ApoUon  ^.     And  it  is  perhaps  more  likely,  if  not  Ibykoe  in 
in  Sicily  yet  at  his  own  Bh%ion  rather  than  at  Corinth,    ^  ^' 
that  we  should  place  the  story  of  his  death  and  the  ven- 
geance that  followed  it.     He  was  slain  by  robbers  in  a  His  death ; 
desert  place;  his  last  words  were  that  the  cranes  that  he 
saw  flying  over  his  head  woidd  be  his  avengers.     The  dead 
man  was  missed,  and  was  long  sought  for  in  vain.    At  last, 
on  the  day  of  a  public  spectacle,  the  murderers  or  some  of 
them  were  seated  unsuspected  among  the  other  lookers-on. 
A  flight  of  cranes  passed  over  them.     Urged  by  their  fate, 
they  said  merrily  one  to  the  other,  There  are  the  avengers 
of  Ibykos.     The  words  were  heard ;  suspicion  was  awakened ;  avenged 
inquiry  was  made,  and  the  justice,  be  it  of  Corinth  or  of  cranes. 
RhSgion,  came  upon  the  slayers  of  the  poet  -. 

We  have  already  had  to  refer  to  Ibykos  as  our  earliest  His 
direct  authority  for  the  topography  of   Syracuse  ^.     We  nlraidi. 
are  told  also  that  he  had  his  own  version  of  the  Sicilian 
exploits  of  HcraklSs,  which  points  to  a  poem  on  some- 
what the  same  subject  as  the  G^ryon^id  of  Stesichoros.     It 
was  not  any  nymphs,  but  Hephaistos — may  we  say  Sikel 
Hadranos  ? — ^that  sent  up  the  hot  springs  to  refresh  him  K 
This  slight  difference  still  allows  us  to  keep  within  the  true 
range  of  Sicilian  mythology.    Ibykos  must  have  touched  on  His  legend 
another  point  in  the  story  of  Stesichoros,  when  he  found  lem.*^ 
a  home  for  Achilleus,  not  in  Leuke,  but  in  the  Elysian 
plain,  and  gave  him  for  a  wife,  not  Arg^eian  Helen  but 

^  Himerins,  Orat.  xzii.  5  ;  "Ifivxav  tk  Karix^i  \6yos  Auo\i<T0tiy  fi^y  l£ 
fyfiarot,  €U  *I/i4pav  dvd  Kardvrjs  6xov/i€vov'  avvrpt^^lctis  8i  ain^  Ttjs  X*<P^ 
avxy6v  nva  xp^^ov  dv^/Sdv  ytyMai,  r^v  \6pav  bl  Avo^lvcu  *Av6\Xann. 

*  The  story  is  told,  among  other  writers,  by  Plutarch,  De  Garrul.  14. 
The  city  is  not  mentioned.  The  murderers  are  sitting  in  the  theatre ; 
/ra2  ytpAvw  waf>a^>ayu<rojy,  Sipa  yi\arrt  wp6s  dXAi^XoM  t/fi$vpi(ovr€i,  dn 
ol  IfivKov  Muem  wdp€iai¥,    Souidas  mentions  only  one,  tU  iv  t§  vdXci 

*  See  abo7e,  p.  151, 

*  Schol.  Arist.  Clouds,  1050 ;  Fr.  46. 
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CHAP.  V.  barbarian  MMeia^.  From  the  favourite  subject  of  his 
poems  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fitting  laureate  for 
the  founder  of  Syracuse*.  He  too  had  his  fable  to  tell, 
how,  by  the  misapplied  gift  of  Zeus,  the  serpent  came  by 
his  power  of  renewing  youth,  coupled  with  the  counter- 
balancing evil  of  unceasing  thirst  ^. 

Ibykos  seems  to  have  appeared  in  Sicily  only  as  a  guest. 

Aridn,        So  did  Aridn,  to  whom  a  dweller  in  the  deep  did  a  yet 

greater  service  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  did  to  Ibykos. 

The  wealth  with  which  he  set  forth  from  Taras  had  been 

gathered  in  Sicily  as  well  as  in  Italy,  no  doubt  by  the 

Theogms.    practice  of  his  art^.     It  must  have  been  other  motives 

B^ac.5  <>- ^]jj^]j  led  Theognis,  the  poet  of  oligarchy,  to  leave  his 

native  Megara  by  the  Isthmus  to  become,  perhaps  a  citizen, 
certainly  a  visitor,  in  its  Sicilian  colony^.  He  himself 
records  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  the  island^;  but 

>  ApolldnioB  (iv.  8ii)  makes  Hdrd  teU  Thetis, 

c2r'  &y  h  *HXv<riop  v^Blov  r4os  vl6t  Urfnu 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  ScholiMt  adds,  5ri  8^  'AxiXXc^t  tit  r6  'HXwriov  v€9iov  wapayfrS/uyos 
iyrjfif  M^tor,  vpSfTos  "IfivKos  •tptjicu  fu0*  bv  ^fiojyUhp. 

'  See  his  character  in  Souidas  and  Cio.  Tusc  iv.  39.  Bat  could  he  have 
outdone  Theognis,  or  Sol6n  himself  I 

'  .^ian,  Hist.  An.  vi.  51. 

•  Herod,  i.  24.  So  we  have  his  own  epigram  in  JSlian,  Hist.  An.  xii.  45, 
where  the  dolphin  sa^es  him  iic  JUKtXov  vtXdyovs,  and  the  alleged  firag- 
ment  (see  Bergk,  iii.  79), 

ot  fi*  elf  ni\owos  yav  M  Icuvapiav  dntU^ 
ivoptijaart  wka(6fuw<iv  XiKtkf  iwl  vovr^. 

•  Plato,  Legg.  i.  630;  ^ioyviv,  voKlnpt  rww  kv  XuetXMf  Mtyapicby 
whence  the  confused  statement  of  Souidas  (eioyvis),  making  him  McTa^^ 
rwr  iv  XtKfXiq.  Mtyapicay, 

•  Theog.  783  (Bergk,  iii.  187); 

IjXBw  fiiv  ydtp  iyMTf*  icak  ks  ^Ktktfv  vort  yauof 
♦  »»»♦* 

KtU  ft*  iipikwv  wpo^p6wcat  wAmrts  iirtpx&fuvw. 
He  also  visited  Euboia  and  Sparta ;  but  he  must  have  gone  home ;  for  he  adds, 
dAA'  oOrts  /mm  riffi^is  M  fp4vas  1j\$tp  lirciyoir, 
oCtms  oMv  Ap*  ^r  ^iXrtpw  &KXo  ftierpfp. 
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beyond  that  his  extant  verses  contain  no  Sicilian  matter,   ohap.  v. 
But,  if  we  can  believe  a  late  writer,  Theognis,  if  all  his  Hii  poem 

^         on  tno 

writings  had  survived,  would  have  been  the  most  precious  deliyeraxioe 
of  all  the  poets  for  Sicilian  histoiy.     He  is  said  to  have  ohm. 
composed  an  elegy  on  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  from 
Hippokrates  ^,  a  piece  of  contemporary  history  for  which 
we  would  gladly  exchange  a  large  part  of  his  extant 
writings.     The  subject  suggests  many  questions.     How 
did  Theognis  fare  when  a  few  years  later  the  city  of  his 
adoption  perished   at  the  hands  of  6el6n?     So   stanch 
an  oligarch,  if  he  were  then  in  Megara,  would  assuredly 
have  been  among  the  favoured   ones  who  received  the 
citizenship  of  Syracuse.     On  the  whole  one  is  tempted 
to   believe  that  his   Sicilian  stay  had  come  to  an   end  His  return 
at  an   earlier  time.      Very  soon  after  the  event  which  Megara. 
formed  the   subject  of  his   Sicilian    poem,  he   seems  to 
have  been  again  in  his  own   Megara,  praying  that  his 
native   city    might    escape  the    hands   of  the  invading 
Mede* 


The  g^p,  if  in  this  age  there  was  any,  between  poets  Xeno- 
and  philosophers  is  bridged  by  Xenophan&9  of  Kolophdn.  j^olophdn. 
Banished  from  his  Asiatic  home,  his  later  dwelling-place  ®-  g  ^'  5^^ 
was  the  Italiot  Eleia ;   but  he  visited  Sicily  also,  and  his 
presence  was  remembered  at  Zankle  and  Katane^.     He 
lived  to  a  great  age ;  for  he  himself  witnesses,  in  an  elegy 
composed  sixty-five  years  afterwards,  that  his  banishment 


*  Souidfts ;  tfftml^w  IXcycfaK  elf  rcvi  awOiyras  r&y  Xvpajcoaio»  Iv  rp 
ftcikiopicli^.  See  above,  p.  i  lo.  However  confused  the  report,  this  can  refer 
to  nothing  else. 

*  Theog.  775.  How  long  did  Theognis  live  ?  The  verses  seem  to  refer 
to  the  expedition  of  Xerzds ;  but  it  may  have  been  written  some  years 
before  480  B.  0. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  a.  i  ;  oZtos^  imrtaity  ttjs  warpifioSf  kv  Z&y itK\f  r^ 
Xtii€\ias  Ziirfn^t  Kot  ly  KaT<&yp.  The  use  of  the  name  Zankld  is  favourable 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  story. 
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CHAP.  V.  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ^.     He  may  therefore  really 
have  lived  on^  as  one  version  makes  him^  to  be  one  of  the 
brilliant  circle  that  gathered  round  the  happy  hearth  of 
His  experi-  Hierdn  ^.     He  had  dealings  with  tyrants  of  some  kind,  as 
^1      appears  from  his  saying  that  a  man  must  either  keep  away 
from  their  company  or  conform  to  their  will  \     This  piece 
His  of  practical  wisdom  came  most  likely  from  Sicilian  experi- 

ence^ and  it  concerns  our  history  more  than  his  specula- 
Pythago-    tions  about  the  One  and  the  Many.     A  pleasing  fragment 
of  another  of  his  elegies  brings  us  across  the  more  famous 
name  of  Pythagoras^  and  puts  the  mysterious  sage  and 
his  doctrine  in  an  amiable  light.     His  belief  that  the  souls 
of  men  passed  into  other  bodies  enabled  him  to  plead  on 
behalf  of  the  beaten  dog  that  he  heard  in  his  bowlings  the 
voice  of  a  departed  friend*.     But  though  the  followers 
of   Pythagoras    will    often    come    across    our    path^   the 
historian  of  Sicily  is  happily  relieved  from  any  specula- 
tions as  to  the  great  master  himself.     No  trustworthy 
TalesofPy-  witness  carries  him  into  Sicily.     Those  who  take  him  to 
iJi^ily.     Tauromenion  at  once  consign  themselves  to  the  same  fate 
as  the  forgers  of  letters  of  Phalaris^.     And  it  is  hardly 

^  Diogends  preserves  the  fragment  (7.  Bergk,  iii.  115). 

'  Jerome  places  him  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  540-536);  ''claras 
habetar."  In  the  fragment  of  Umaios,  92  (C.  Mttller,  i.  215),  Sv 
[3€V0<pAanj']  <frtj<ri  Tifmtos  «ard  'Upcjya  rhv  2<ircX/ar  hwaonjVf  kcI  *EjrixcLpf^ov 
t6v  votrjrilv  ycyoyivau,  'AwoWH^pos  82  «ar<i  r^  rtacrapcueoaT^v  'OXv/xwia^ 
y€y6fuvw,  wapaT€TaK4ycu  &xpi  rvv  Aap€lov  re  teat  Kvpov  j^6vwy.  A  man 
bom  about  b.  0.  640  could  hardly  have  lived  into  the  time  of  Darias ; 
but  a  man  who  was  writing  verses  at  ninety  might  have  been  famous 
in  536,  and  still  alive  in  478.  Epicharmos  was  as  long-lived  as  Xeno- 
phan6s;  but  if  a  contemporary,  he  must  have  been  a  much  younger 
one.  Diogends  Laertius  makes  him  discourse  with  Empedoklds,  which 
can  hardly  be. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  a.  3;  rois  rvpdyvoif  kmrfx^^i^  4  ^  ijiciffra  ^  dn 

*  The  fragment  is  preserved  by  Diogends,  viii.  i.  ao  (Bergk,  ii.  115). 
See  Grote,  iv.  528. 

'  I  cannot,  with  Holm  (i.  410),  let  off  the  author  of  this  anachronism  on 
the  chance  that  by  Tauromenion  he  may  have  meant  Naxos. 
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jeasier  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  in  person  commanded  the  chap.  y. 
army  of  Akragas  in  a  war  with  Syracuse^  and  that^  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  story^  he  perished 
by  a  strict  observance  of  one  of  his  own  most  mysterious 
precepts.  He  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  by  refusing 
to  march  across  a  bean-field^.  By  the  side  of  this^  the 
exploits  of  his  pupil  Mil6n  as  the  comrade  of  Dorieus 
may  seem  historical^.  The  political  influence  of  Pytha- 
goras and  his  sect  at  Krotdn  is  of  gresit  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  Italy;  it  hardly  touches  us  in  our 
island. 

A  faint  interest  is  raised  by  a  certain  Ekphantos  of  EkplumtoB 
Syracuse,   described  as    a  follower   of  Pythagoras,  who2Sip^"^ 
wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of   kingship,  of  which  some 
passages  have  been  preserved^.      They  may  have  been 
acceptable  when  Pindar  was  dreaming  of  DeinomenSs  as 
constitutional  king  of  ^tna  ^,    Ekphantos  had  also  views 
about  the  earth,  which  concern  us  less,  though,  as  being 
far  beyond  the  science  of  his  time,  they  may  win  him 
more  credit  '^.     And  it  may  be  that  the  philosophic  impulse 
spread  beyond  the   bounds  of  Hellas  in  the  island.     A  Petrdn. 
certain  Petr6n,   described  as  of  Himera,  whose  date  is 

^  So,  according  to  Diogends  (viii.  i.  ai^,  witnessed  the  philosopher  Her- 
mippoe  in  the  third  century  before  Christ ;  <p^(rlf  voKtfw^vTOJV^AKpayajrrbfeaif 
teai  Xvptucoolojv  k(€X$tiv  rhv  nv9ay6pay  /Jitrd,  rStv  uvr^Owv  xcd  wpoartjvai  rwv 
'AKpafurrivojv  rpov^s  8i  ytvofiiyris,  ittpiK&iarrovra  ainhv  r^  rStv  Kvdfjuay 
X^pay,  inr6  rw  'XvpoKoaiow  &ymptOrfV(u.  Then  follows  a  story  how  those 
who  escaped,  305  in  number,  were  burned  at  Taras ;  Oikwras  iamvoXin^- 
taOag  rots  vftotarSfCi,  This  is  another  version  of  the  burning  of  the 
^pc¥Ti<rriipiov  at  Krotdn. 

'  See  above,  p.  89. 

*  John  of  Stoboi,  among  his  collections  on  a  thesis  5ri  K&XXicrov  1) 
/toyapxia,  has  (xlvii.  33,  zlviii.  64)  two  extracts  from  Ekphantos,  some 
of  which  come  twice  over.  There  are  some  pleasant  bits  of  dialect,  but  the 
arguments  would  hardly  have  convinced  either  an  Athenian  democrat  or  a 
Corinthian  oligarch.  On  the  name,  see  Ebert,  Dissertationes  Siculs, 
119. 

*  Find.  Pyth.i.  60(116). 

»  Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  iii.  13. 
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CHAP.  y.  older  than  that  of  our  first  historian  Hippys  of  Bhegion^ 
had  numbered  the  worlds^  and  found  the  tale  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  ^.  His  name  is  perhaps  of  greater 
interest  than  his  philosophy.  Petr6n  must  have  come^  by 
some  path  or  other,  from  Sikel  Petra ' ;  he  is  fellow  to 
Gel6n  and  to  the  older  Hybl6n  \ 

Union  of        From  questions  like  these  we  have  now  to  turn  to  the 

barbarianB 

against  great  realities  of  the  history  of  the  world.  We  now  come 
'^^^'  to  the  days  when  Hellas  was  threatened  at  once  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  The  whole  barbarian  world  seemed 
leagued  against  her.  On  one  &teful  day — so  the  next 
generation  at  least  believed — the  hopes  of  all  times  to 
come  were  jeoparded  at  once  on  the  waters  of  the  Sala- 
minian  gulf  and  on  the  ground  below  the  hills  of  Himera. 
In  the  common  danger,  in  the  common  victory,  we  may 
forget  that,  while  at  Salamis  the  barbarian  was  beaten 
back  by  the  captains  and  the  seamen  of  free  common- 
wealths, at  Himera  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  tjrrants. 
On  that  great  day  Ekphantos  might  have  got  a  hearing 
Position  in  the  a^ara  of  Syracuse  or  of  Akragas.  If  the  men  of 
tyrants.  ^^^^  those  citics  marched  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  master  who  was  at  least  their  countryman,  and 
in  many  a  later  year  Sicily  might  indeed  have  welcomed 
another  despot  of  the  kind  of  Gelon  or  of  Ther6n.  In  the 
tale  of  Sicily,  the  tale  of  Sicily  as  part  of  the  tale  of 

^  Pint,  de  Def.  Or.  2$ ;  Awpiths  dw6  XuctXlas,  dvbp^t  'Ifupalov  roOi^fm 
nirpavof  abrov  fAlv  I/tc/kov  0i0Kiilo¥  ohie  dyiyvw,  M\  oTSa  ^affwi^iiwWt 
'Ivirvf  Z\  6  *P7iytvof  (o6  lUiivrfTOL  ^avlai  6  'E^cVior)  Icropu  i^ay  thai  raa^ 
rrfp.  The  writings  of  Hippys  seem  to  have  perished  before  Plutarch's 
day.    See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  146. 

*  Holm,  i.  403 ;  ''  Reiske  hielt  den  Namen  nicht  fUr  grieohisch  nnd 
woUte  deshalb  Hieron  lesen.  Es  ist  acht  sicilisch ;  Petron  von  Petra»  wie 
Gelon  von  Gela,  Theron  von  Thera,  Hieron  von  Hiera,  Hyblon  von  HyUa, 
Eriflon  von  Krisa.'*  Hybl6n  of  Hybla  (see  voL  L  p.  389)  is  the  one  who 
most  concerns  us. 
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Europe^  theirs  are  the  first  names  that  we  can  with  full  ohap.  y. 
certainty  inscribe  on  the  bede-roll  of  the  men  who  won 
their  choicest  laurels  in  the  Eternal  Cause.  As  worthy 
forerunners,  they  handed  on  the  torch  to  those  who  should 
come  after  them^  to  Timoleon  and  to  Pyrrhos,  to  Maniak^s 
and  to  Roger. 


VOL.  n. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   FIEST  WAKS  WITH   CABTHAGB   AND   ETRURIA  ^. 

B.C.  480-472. 

Character  XXTE  have  now  reached  a  time  when  the  great  question 
with  the  ^  ^  between  Greek  and  barbarian^  with  all  that  that 
question  cames  with  it  in  the  history  01  the  world,  is  to 
become,  for  one  moment  of  surpassing  interest,  the  leading 
fact  in  local  Sicilian  history.  Greek  and  barbarian  have 
ahready  met  in  arms  alike  on  the  soil  of  Attica  and  on  the 
soil  of  Sicily.     Miltiades,  defending  the  land  of  the  Greek, 

^  We  now,  for  the  first  timei  have  something  more  than  scraps  and 
casual  notices.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  DiodOros  we  come  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  continuous,  though  not  contemporary,  narrative  of  Sicilian 
affairs  which  remains  our  chief  guide  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  We 
always  lament  that  we  have  only  Dioddros  and  not  his  sources.  We  often 
lament  that  Dioddros  did  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  sources.  Still  we 
feel  the  gain  at  every  step,  as  compared  with  the  times  through  which  we 
have  thus  far  gone,  and  to  make  easy  sneers  at  a  writer  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  is  a  sign  of  a  very  feeble  grasp  of  Greek  history  and  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  If  Diod6ros  represents  Epiioros  and 
Timaios,  he  also  represents  Antiochos  and  Philistos.  But  we  have  also, 
for  parts  of  our  story,  much  nearer  approaches  to  contemporary  narrative. 
Herodotus  helped  us  in  our  last  chapter  ;  he  helps  us  still  for  the  battle 
of  Himera  and  the  embassy  to  Grel6n.  These  are  events  nearer  to  his 
own  time,  and  more  closely  related  to  his  general  narrative,  than  those 
with  which  he  was  dealing  at  an  earlier  stage.  And  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  valuable  in  the  last  chapter,  become  of  tenfold  value  now.  If 
not  a  contemporary  narrator,  he  is  at  least  a  contemporary  commentator 
on  events.  And  we  still  have,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
days  of  Phalaris,  a  large  crop  of  references  in  various  casual  sources,  from 
the  fragments  of  Simdnidds  onwards. 
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has  beaten  back  tbe  barbarian   for  a   season.     Ddrieus^   ohaf.  vi. 
invading  the  land  of  the  barbarian^  has  been  himself  more 
than  beaten  back  in  his  daring   enterprise.     What   dis- 
tinguishes the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  is  that 
the  enemy  of  Miltiades  and  the  enemy  of  Dorieus  appear 
joined   in   a    common    undertaking.      The    day   of   bar-  The  bar- 
barian advance  has  already  begun ;    it  began,  if  at  no  advance, 
earlier  time,  when  Crcesus  brought  the  Greek   cities  of 
Asia  under  barbarian   supremacy.     And  we  must  again 
recall  the  great  paradox  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
story.     While,  from  one  point  of  view,  we  are  entering  Greece  on 
on    the  most  brilliant  time  of  the   story  of  the  Greek  declining, 
people,  we  are,  from  another  point  of  view,  entering  on 
the  time  of  its  decline.    The  literature,  the  art,  the  science, 
of  Greece,  are   all   in  their  vigorous  growth ;    so  is  the 
political  developement  of  her  cities,  the  developement  of 
democratic  Athens  above  all.     But,  from  another  side,  the 
old  age  of  Greece  has  already  begun.     The  long  tale  of  Rale  of 
Greece  under  Foreign  Domination^,  the  tale  which  stretches    ^  *"*^ 


over 


from  the  advance  of  the  Lydian  to  the  betrayal  of  Parga,  Greeks, 
has  already  had  its  first  chapters  written.     In  our  common 
conception,  from  many  points  a  true  conception,  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  the  most  splendid  pages  of  that  history 
are  those  which  record  the  beating  back  of  the  Persian 
from  the  soil  of  Europe,  the  winning  back  of  what  the 
Persian  had  conquered  from  Hellas  on  the  soil  of  Asia. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  an  enemy  had  to  be  beaten  back,  character 
that  lands  had  to  be  freed  from  his  grasp,  shows  that  the  p^^^ 
enemy  was  in  some  sort  tbe  stronger,  that  he  was  at  least  ^"  ^^ 
the  advancing  power  which  had  to  be  beaten  back.     With  Greece, 
the  great  strife  against  Persia  begins  the  long  struggle 
which  in  our  own  day  is  not  yet  ended,  the  struggle  of 

^  I  mnst  once  more  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  Finlay,  from 
whom  I  first  learned  to  understand  this  side  of  Greek  history.  Strange  as 
it  seems,  we  are  now  entering  on  his  period. 

H  2 
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The 
seFenth 
and  the 
fifth  cen 
turiei. 


CHAP.  VI.  the  Greek  to  win  back  what  the  barbarian  has  torn  away 
from  him.  ThemistokI6s  and  Kanares  waged  a  warfare 
of  exactly  the  same  kind^  a  warfare^  not  of  advance  and 
conquest,  but  of  recovery  and  deliverance.  Theirs  was 
not  the  warfare  of  Casar  and  Trajan,  but  the  warfare 
of  Stilicho  and  Belisarius/  the  warfare  of  every  lord  of 
the  New  Rome  who  won  back  any  spot  of  his  Empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Saracen  or  Bulgarian.  It  is  the  sur- 
passing brilliancy  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ  which  makes  us  forget  that  the 
Greece — the  scattered  as  well  as  the  continuous  Hellas — 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  held  in  one  sense  a  greater  place 
in  the  world.  When  men  carved  the  grotesque  shapes 
of  Medousa  and  the  Kerkfipes  on  the  metopes  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  temple,  Hellas  could  still  make  the  boast  that  all 
her  sons  were  free,  that  no  inch  of  Hellenic  ground  obeyed 
a  barbarian  master.  When  men  carved  the  deathless  forms 
which  filled  the  same  place  on  the  Athenian  akropolis,  the 
highest  boast  of  Hellas  was  that  she  had  driven  out  the 
barbarian  from  that  very  akropolis,  and  there  were  still 
spots  in  the  world  which  had  been  Hellas  over  which  the 
barbarian  ruled. 

There  are  few  more  touching  tales  in  the  whole  story 
and  Asiatic  ^£  ^j^^  q^,^^  p^pl^  ^Yibh  that  which  told  how  the  men 

of  Poseidonia — that  Paestum  where  the  works  of  the  old 
Hellenic  days  have  outlived  the  rule  of  every  conqueror — 
after  they  had  fallen  away  from  their  Hellenic  speech  and 
Hellenic  life,  still  kept  one  holy  day  of  mourning  in  each 
year,  to  weep  and  wail  for  what  once  had  been,  for  the 
change  which  instead  of  Hellenes  had  made  them  Luca- 
nians  or  Romans  ^.     Yet  to  become  Lucanians  or  Romans 


European 
and  Asiati 
barbarians. 


'  See  the  account  copied  from  Aristoxenos  of  Taras  in  Athdnaios,  xiv. 
31.  He  speaks  of  the  Poseidoniati ;  ots  owifitj  rd  fiky  i^  ^x4>  'EkXtjaiv 
oZatv  iK0(0ap^puff$<u  Tvpptivots  ^  'Tojfudois  y€yw6irt,  koI  Hjv  re  ^flur^ 
fitTofitfiKfjiiivtu  rd  re  Kotwd  rwy  I  irin;8c vfu&rwr,  dytip  re  fdaw  rird  fsbrolf 
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did  not  wholly  cut  them  off  from  the  great  fellowship,  chap.  vi. 
It  did  not  hinder  them  from  having  their  part  in  Europe ; 
it  did  not  hinder  them  from  one  day  having  their  part 
in  Christendom.  It  was  to  ward  off  a  darker  fate  that 
Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  fifth 
century.  And  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  to  ward  off  a 
darker  fate  than  any  that  threatened  Old  Greece.  Had 
the  Persian  won  the  day  at  Salamis  and  Plataia^  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  have  heen  forced  to  become  what  Thebes 
had  made  herself  willingly.  They  would  have  become  the 
dependents  and  tributaries  of  the  Great  King ;  they  would 
hardly  have  sunk  lower.  But  had  the  Carthaginian  won 
the  day  at  Himera,  Syracuse  and  Akragas  would  surely 
have  undergone  a  sterner  doom  than  this.  From  what 
Gelon  and  Theron  saved  their  cities  we  best  know  by  the 
fate  which  lighted  on  Selinous  and  Himera  seventy  years 
lat^r. 

Another  point  not  to  be  left  out,  at  least  in  local  Sicilian  Position 
history,   is  that  it  is   now  that  the  first  and  second  of  ^e'^^d 
Sikeliot  cities  distinctly  come  to  their  place  as  first  and -^^"^fif^*- 
second.     Syracuse  is  not  strictly  the  head  even  of  Greek 
Sicily;  but  it  is  drawing  near  to  that  character.     If  not 
the  head,  it  is  distinctly  the  foremost.     Akragas  too  is  so 
distinctly  marked  as  the  second  that  it  feels  some  call  to 
reckon  itself  as  the  first.     Syracuse  now  begins  to  play 
her  characteristic  part  in  history.      Her  calling,  it  was  said,  MiBrion  of 
was,  when  she  was  herself  under  tyrants,  to  rule  over  other  ^'**'"*®* 
cities ;  when  she  was  herself  set  free,  it  was  to  set  free  those 
who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians^.     Yet  this 

TOfy  iofyrcjy  rSw  "EXXtp^uMV  in  Koi  yvv,  h  p  <rvyi6yr€s  da^fufjo^ffnoyrcu  rSnf 
dpx^dcuv  itetbfuv  bvofju&rwif  re  koL  vo/ufuu^t  mi  dvo\o<f>vpAfi*v<H  trpOt  oAA^Aovf 
ital  dvo^oMpwravrts  dvipxoyrcu,  Anstoxenos  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  should  be  noticed.  Bat  his 
Tyrrhenians  should  surely  be  Lucanians. 

^  StrabOy  vi.  a.  4;   of  (bfhp€s  ^€fioyiieol  KariaTticea^,  Kid  awifiij  Xvpa- 
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CHAP.  VI.  account  is  hardly  adequate ;  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
time  or  the  men  with  whom  we  are  just  now  dealing.  The 
picture  is  drawn  from  later  tyrants  and  later  deliverers. 
We  have  to  speak  of  men  who  were  tyrants  and  deliverers 
in  one.  The  enslaved  Syracuse  of  Dionysios  ruled  over 
other  cities.  The  free  S3rracuse  of  Timole6n  set  free  en- 
slaved cities.  The  Syracuse  of  Gel6n,  certainly  not  free, 
but  hardly  to  be  called  enslaved,  could  do  its  work  in  both 
ways. 


§  1.    The  Carthaginian  Invasion  and  the  Death  of  Gel6n. 

B.C.  480-478. 

Alliance  of  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the 
Carthage,  statement  of  more  than  one  ancient  writer  that  the  Persian 
attack  on  Old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian  attack  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  parts  of  a  joint  enterprise 
planned  in  concert  ^.  The  motive  for  a  joint  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  two  great  barbarian  powers  of  East  and  West 
is  obvious.  Wherever  the  Greek,  the  independent  Greek, 
had  settled,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  barbarian 
neighbours,  as  his  barbarian  neighbours  were  a  thorn  in  his 
side.  If  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  were  to  flourish 
and  advance,  the  Greek  states  that  severally  came  in  their 
way,  if  not  actually  swept  away  or  brought  down  to  bond- 
age, must  at  least  be  brought  under  tribute.  It  was  the 
growth  of  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  which  made  a 
Their  new  general  barbarian  league  of  this  kind  possible.  The  great 
^  '  kingdom  of  the  East,  the  great  commonwealth  of  the 
West,  were  barbarian  powers  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  They  were  vigorous,  advancing,  powers,  they 
were  active  enemies  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  no  barbarian 

MovGiois  Tvpayvovfiivois  re  b€<nr6(€W  rwv  dfXXoiK,  ledl  k\€v$fpoj$€i<nv  IXcv- 
$€povv  ToxK  inrh  rwv  fiapfiApcay  /caraSwaffrtvofiiyous, 
^  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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powers  had  been  before,  because  no  barbarian  powers  on  chap.  vi. 
the  same  scale  had  ever  before  come  into  the  same  con- 
tact with  Europe.  And  they  were  dangerous  beyond  all 
earlier  barbarian  powers,  because  both  had,  in  different 
ways,  something  of  kindred  with  Europe.  The  Aryan 
Persian,  though  he  had  turned  aside  and  become  part  of 
the  Asiatic  world,  had  not  lost  all  traces  of  his  origin. 
His  bom  superiority  to  the  mere  Asiatic  races  around 
him  is  shown  in  that  strong  and  abiding  national  life  of 
the  Persian  people  which  has  lived  through  all  conquests 
and  led  captive  all  conquerors.  And  if  the  Persian  had 
not  wholly  lost  all  traces  of  earlier  brotherhood,  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  Eastern  settlers  in  the 
Western  world,  had  in  some  sort  become  part  of  the  Western 
world.  No  other  barbarian  power  had  developed  a  political 
constitution  like  that  of  Carthage  ^ 

Two  great  powers  of  this  kind,  having  a  common 
interest  in  checking  Hellenic  growth,  but  which  had 
not  yet  come  near  enough  to  one  another  to  become 
direct  rivals,  were  surely  likely  to  combine  for  the  object 
which   both   had  at  heart.      The   Persian  kings   kept  a  Inter- 

courso 

watchful  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  of  the  West,  between 
We  have  come  across  not  a  few  cases  of  intercourse  between  ^^^ 
Persia  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ^,  and  we  have  seen  the 
Persian  court  chosen  as  the  most  obvious  place  of  shelter 
on  the  part  of  a  fallen  Sikeliot  prince  ^.    Between  Carthage 
and  Old  Greece  we  have  less  signs  of  intercourse;    but 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  389. 

*  Take  for  instance  the  whole  story  of  Ddmok^dto,  Herod,  iii.  125  et 
scqq. 

'  Ab  in  the  case  of  Skythds  of  Zankld.     See  above,  p.  114. 

The  opposite  notion  of  Sicily  as  an  obvious  place  of  shelter  from  Asia 
comes  out  in  a  wild  story  of  Kondn  (Narr.  38 ;  Photios,  158,  Bekker)  which  is 
akin  to  the  Letters  of  Phalaris.  A  man  of  Mil^tos,  at  a  time  which  is 
described  as  r^s  warpifhs  avrf  bw6  'Apwdyov  roO  Kvpov  [an  odd  genealogy] 
iv  Kivif^^  oiffTfSf  flees  te  the  as  yet  unfounded  Tauromenion  {tls  t6  Im  SikcAI^ 
TavftofUviov  kiralpti),  and  there  puts  his  money  with  a  banker. 
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oHAP.  vL  the  great  city  of  Africa  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 

the  Greek  mind,  and  two  generations  later  it  could  find  its 

place  in  dreams  of  Athenian  ambition  ^     The  East  and 

the  West  had  quite  knowledge  enough  of  one  another  for 

Persia  and   Carthage   to  know  that   they   had  a  joint 

interest  in  the  attack,  and  for  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  to 

know  that  they  had  a  joint  interest  in  the  defence. 

Carthage        At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  to  think,  as  has  been 

S^i<f^t  on  inferred  from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  the 

Persia.       advance  of  the  Persian  arms  along  the  coast  of  Libya  had 

been  so  successful  that  the  Great  King  could  not  only 

deal  with  Carthage  as  an  ally  but  could  command  her 

as  a  master  «.     The  joint  interest  of  Persia  and  Carthage 

in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Gi^e  everywhere  were 

enough  to  bring  the  two  powers  into  harmony,  and  the 

Persian  king  had  his  agents  for  such  a  negotiation  ready 

at  hand.     The  supremacy  over  the  old  Canaan  which  he 

had  inherited  from  earlier  Asiatic  powers  does  not  seem 

to  have  been  harshly  exercised  or  to  have  called  forth  any 

Position  of  special  discontent  ^.     The  cities  of  the  old  Phoenicia  still 

Phoenician  ^^P^  their  separate  being,  their  untouched  Phoenician  life, 

^^^'        and  their  relations  to  the  younger  cities  of  their  own  stock. 

Tyre  was  no  less  the  metropolis  of  Carthage,  it  was  no  less 

visited  and  honoured  as  such,  its  renowned  temples  of  the 

national  gods   were  none  the  less  places  of  pilgrimage, 

because  the  fleets  of  Tyre  now  sailed  at  the  bidding  of  the 

lord  of  Susa  and  Ekbatana.     Indeed  Persian  naval  action 

Old-Phoe-  commonly  meant  Phoenician  naval  action  *.     The  shipmen 

mediation.  ^^  '^J^  &nd  Sidon  fought  gladly  against  Hellas,  and  when 

*  Thnc.  vi.  90.  ■  See  Appendix  XVII. 

'  See  the  honourable  position  held  bj  the  Sidonian  and  Tynan  kings  in 
the  military  oonncil  of  Xerxes ;  Herod,  yiii.  67. 

*  This  oomes  out  strongly  in  the  poems  of  Simdnidds ;  see  96  or  157 ; 

ky$&d€  ^oiplffffos  vrjas  leal  Hipaas  kX6yT€s 
mt  Mi^dovf  Updy  *EXA<ida  fiwrAfitSa, 
So  107  or  167,  and  the  more  famous  142  ;  Bergk,  1168. 
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Xerxes  wished  to  open  communications  with  the  SAopietim  ohap.  yi. 
and  senate  of  Carthage,  there  were  men  of  Tjnre  and  Sidon 
ever  ready  to  act  as  his  envoys.  And,  if  those  communi- 
cations tended  to  the  damage  of  Greek  interests^  those 
envoys  were  sure  to  discharge  their  errand  the  more  faith- 
fully and  zealously.  Phoenician  representatives  of  the 
Persian  king  appeared  at  Carthage  to  arrange  a  scheme  of 
joint  operations.  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  were  to  be  at-  Treaty 
tacked  at  the  same  time.  If  the  Carthaginians  should  Penia  and 
have  done  their  work  in  Sicily  soon  enough^  they  were  ^*'^*^*^* 
to  sail  to  the  help  of  the  King  in  PeloponnSsos,  to  be 
fellow- workers  with  the  men  of  the  elder  Phoenicia  in  the 
strife  against  the  common  enemy  everywhere  ^.  That  the 
Persian  attack  on  the  Greeks  of  old  Hellas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian attack  on  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Carthaginian 
commonwealth^  if  not  asserted  by  the  very  best  evidence 
of  all,  is  a  statement  at  once  probable  and  uncontradicted. 
It  was  one  of  the  supreme  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  life  and  civilization  of  Europe,  as  yet  con- 
fined to  a  single  nation^  was  threatened  in  its  two  chief 
seats  by  two  such  powers^  each  of  them^  from  difEerent 
points  of  view^  such  really  worthy  adversaries,  as  those 
which  now  combined  to  sweep  HcUas  from  the  earth. 

The  warfare  which  the  Greeks  had  now  to  wage  with  Advantage 

toGarthaffe 

Persia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Carthage  on  the  other  had  of  her 
some  special  characteristics  in  each  of  its  two  fields  of  ^^^^^^J^ 
action.  The  Phoenician  enemy  was  in  every  way  nearer  to 
the  Greek  of  Sicily  than  the  Persian  was  to  the  Greek  of 
Attica  or  Peloponncsos.  Carthage  was  an  actual  neighbour; 
she  had  her  dependencies  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  itself,  from 
whence  she  could  at  any  moment  pour  her  forces  into  the 
Hellenic  territories.     The  position  of  the  Sikeliots  had  in 

^  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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CHAP.  vi.  tnith  more  likeness  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  than  it 

had  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  mainland  and  the 

islands.     Syracuse  was  as  Athens  would  have  been  if  there 

had  been  three  powerful  Persian  settlements  in  Aitdlia, 

and  if  weaker  and  less  dangerous  barbarians  had  dwelled 

in  Phokis  and  Lokris.     In  comparing  the  two  stories,  the 

^t^a^Z-continental  character  of  Sicily  must  never  be  forgotten. 

But  this  quasi-continentsLl  character  touched  only  the  great 

advantage  which  the  Carthaginian  drew  from  his  abiding 

possession  of  part  of  Sicily  itself.    The  Persian  had  no  such 

hold  on  Greece  as  the  Carthaginian  had  on  Sicily  through 

March  of    his  dependencies  at  Motya^  Panormos,  and  Solous.    But^  as 

armiea.       regarded  the  gathering  and  the  march  of  his  main  forces, 

the  Persian  had  the  easier,  though  the  longer,  path  of 

the  two.     He  could  march  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to 

Athens  and  Sparta  with  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Posei- 

d6n  beyond  a  strait  which  could  be  yoked  with  a  bridge. 

Gathering  But  the  whole  Carthaginian  power,  bating  the  forces  of 

Cartha-      the  Phoenician  cities  in   Sicily  itself,  had  to  be  brought 

^J^^        together  by  sea.      From  the  shores   and  islands   of  the 

armies.  o  •' 

western  Mediterranean   men   had  to  be  brought   to  the 
trysting-place  at  Carthage,  and  thence  carried  again  to 
the   seat   of  war   in   Sicily.     Picked  men    doubtless    all 
of  them,  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  warriors  of  Western 
Europe,  they  were    brought   together  with   more  pains, 
and   they  had  to  be   sent    on    their   watery  path  with 
greater   care,   than    the    multitudes    that   marched  from 
Length  of  Asia  into  Europe  under  the  Persian  lash.      No  wonder 
tio^^^'     then  that,  far   nearer  as  Carthage  was  to   its  intended 
scene  of  action,  the  preparations  of  the  Phcenician  com- 
monwealth took  as  long  as  the  preparations  of  the  Persian 
king. 
Different        On  the  other  hand,  when  the  strife  was  over,  then  the  quaH" 
th^  warfare  Continental  character  of  Sicily,  its  analogy  to  Asia  rather  than 
in  Sicily     to  Old  Greece,  came  to  light  again.    The  victories  of  Salamis 
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and  Plataia  cleared  the  old  Greek  lands  of  Medes  and  Persians   chap.  vi. 
for  ever  :  it  cleared  them  of  barbarians  of  any  kind  for  some  ?f ^  ™  ^^^ 

.  .  .  .  .  Greece. 

ages.  The  victory  of  Himera  did  not  clear  Sicily  of  PhcB- 
nicians ;  the  victories  of  Mykale  and  Eurymedon  did  not 
clear  Asia  Minor  of  Persians.  In  both  cases  the  barbarian 
was  simply  weakened,  not  rooted  out.  He  was  shut  up 
within  certain  bounds^  in  Sicily  within  the  bounds  of  his 
old  comer.  In  both  cases  he  was  to  come  forth  again 
with  fresh  power,  to  win  back,  by  arms  or  by  policy, 
more  than  he  had  held  before.  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
freed,  as  far  as  the  Persian  was  concerned,  for  ever ; 
Thebes  was  even  freed  against  her  own  will.  So  Miletos 
and  Selinous  were  freed,  but  not  for  ever.  A  hundred  years 
later  Miletos  was  again  a  tributary  of  the  Persian ;  seventy 
years  later  Selinous  was  a  far  more  lowly  tributary  of  the 
Phoenician, 

The  agreement  between  Persia  and  Carthage  provided  Prepar*- 
for  a  joint  attack  on  Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  at  the  auieg. 
same  time.  The  effort  in  both  cases  was  to  be  on  the  very 
greatest  scale ;  the  dominions  both  of  the  Eastern  king  and 
of  the  Western  commonwealth  were  to  be  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  provide  all  that  was  needed  for  an  expedition 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen.  The  tale  of  the  King^s 
preparations  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  shape  which, 
prose  as  it  is,  we  instinctively  place  alongside  of  the  songs 
which  hand  down  to  us  the  tale  of  Ilios.  Of  the  three 
years^  preparations  of  the  wise  men  of  Carthage  ^  we  have 
no  such  life-like  picture ;  but  we  know  that  the  whole  bar- 
barian world  was  stirred  at  both  ends  to  strike  a  blow 
which  was,  if  not  to  root  out  Hellas  for  ever,  at  least  to 
put  Greeks  everywhere  under  the  supremacy  of  barbarian 
masters.  Six-and-forty  nations,  reckoning,  if  we  believe 
the  reckoning,  their  contingents  by  myriads  and  millions, 

'  Diod.  xi.   I  ;   rcXot   8i   'v/wcr^  XP^^^^  ^-^P^  '''^^  vapaaK€vas  derxoXi}- 
Oivrts, 
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CHAP.  VL   marched  at  the  bidding  of  Xerxes  *.     We  have  a  graphic 

picture  of  the  dress  and  the  arms^  of  the  home  and  the 

manners^   of  each.      He .  who    has    painted  for  us  this 

picture  has  given  us  the  mere   names^  speaking  names 

indeed  some  of  them,  of  the  nations  which  went  to  swell 

the   motley  host  of  Carthage.     From   Iberia   and  Gaul, 

from  Liguria  and   Italy  ^,  from   the   great    islands  that 

lie  between  Sicily  and  those  lands^  came  the  men  who 

No^Etrug-  made  up  the  tale  of  her  thirty  myriads  '.     One  thing  is 

'*°''''°°-  plain;  those  who  came  from  Italy  came  simply  a^  mer- 

cenaries;    while  we  do  see  signs  of  joint  action  between 

Carthage  and  Persia,  we  see  no  signs  of  any  joint  action 

between  Carthage  and  Etruria.     In  truth   nothing  but 

a  most  dangerous  common  foe  could  ever  have  brought 

those  two  powers  into  partnership,  and  there  is  no  sign 

Rivalry  of  that  they  ever  were  so  brought.     Carthage  and  Etruria 

and  Etru-   were  rivals  in  a  way  in  which  Carthage  and  Persia  never 

^  could  be  rivals,  rivals  for  the  dominion  of  the  western 

basin  of  the  Mediterranean.     According  to  one  account, 

the  joint   schemes  of   Persia  and  Carthage  marked  out 

Italiots  as  well  as   Sikeliots  for  Carthaginian  conquest. 

And  no  people  of  Italy  could  have  endured  Carthaginian 

settlement  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     Gel6n 

was  threatened  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Persia  and  Carthage ; 

^  Cf.  Herod,  iz.  26,  27,  with  the  &mous  list  in  vii.  61.  But  there  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  contingents  of  all  forty-»ix  at  Marathdn. 

'  That  the  'Eklffvicot  of  Herodotus,  vii.  165,  were  VolscianB  nsed  to  be 
accepted  (see  Grote,  v.  296)  as  a  happy  guess  of  Niebuhr.  But  Holm  (i.  415) 
and  Bu8olt  (ii.  263)  quote  the  explanation  of  *Eklavicoi  as  t$vos  hvyvw 
given  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  from  Ephoros  (p.  20).  This  is  unlucky 
for  the  etymology;  but  Dioddros  (xi.  i),  reckoning  up  the  Carthaginian 
force,  says  distinctly  fuc$ixp6povt  aw^yw  tit  re  rrjs  ^IraXtas  Mat  Atywfri" 
icrji  in  8i  TaXarias  koI  *lBrfplas.  And  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  set 
aside  by  saying  with  Busolt  that  Ephoros  changed  the  tradition  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  bis  own  age,  when  Campanian  mercenaries  were 
common.  Why  should  not  Carthage  in  480  hire  Volscians  or  any  other 
Italians? 

'  Diod.  xi.  5.     But  we  have  the  same  Bgures  in  Herod,  vii.  165. 
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it  was   Hier6n  wl^o  was    threatened  by   the    power  of  chap.  vi. 
Etruria  after  Carthage  and  Persia  had  withdrawn  from  the 
field. 

The  Carthaginians   then  were   making  ready  for  the  March  of 
invasion  of  Sicily;   Xerxes  was  banning  his  march  for 
the  invasion  of  Old  Greece  ^.   Old  Greece  itself  was  divided. 
Some  of  her  commonwealths  had  given  earth  and  water  to 
the  barbarian.     Others  were  making  ready  to  withstand 
him  to  the  death^  if  only  they  could  bring  about  enough  of 
unity  among  themselves  to  enable  them  to  withstand  him 
at  all.     The  representatives  of  the  Greeks  who  kept  the  TheGreeks 
better  mind^   were  gathered  at  the   Isthmus  to  devise  jg^iiinaB. 
means  for  the  common  deliverance.     They  sought  how  all  ^•°'  ^^' 
the  Greek  folk  everywhere  might  be  as  one,  how  they 
might  join  together  in  the  same  work,  and  so  escape  the 
danger  that  was  hanging  over  alP.     To  that  end  they  Their  em- 
sent  their  envoys  hither  and  thither ;  among  others  they  Oei^^ 
sent  them  to   the  mightiest  power  of  the  whole  Greek 
name;  for  none  was  there  so  great  as  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse^.    In  such  an  embassy  we  should  have  looked  for 
the   mother-city  of  Syracuse  to  take  the   lead;   but  of 
Corinthian  envoys  we  hear  nothing;   the  speakers  whose 
alleged  words  have  been  preserved  are  the  Spartan  Syagros 
and  a  nameless   Athenian  ^     It  may  deserve  a  passing 
thought  whether,  now  that  Syracuse  was  under  the  rule 
of  a  man  of  Gela,  the  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony 

>  See  Appendix  XVIL 

'  Herod,  vii.  145;  ol  vtfi  ri^v  'EXA<i8a  'EXXijveay  61  ret  dfA€lyca  {ppori- 
orrff. 

'  lb. ;  cf  ircM  tv  re  yiroiro  rb  *EXXrpfiK6v,  mt  tt  ovyicvipayTts  ronnh  wp^a- 
aot€P  w6yr€s,  in  tktvSiv  hm6vruv  dfioicos  vdat  "EKkrjai,  The  lesson  of  all 
ages,  once  caziied  out  in  our  century,  and  then  called  "an  untoward 
event.*' 

*  lb. ;  rot  8i  Ti\ai¥Os  wp^y fuira  /ityAXa  Myrro  c7vai,  Maiu»  'EKXrjviitSfv 
T&v  ab  woXX6v  fti^v, 

'  lb.  157  ;  in€fa/fay  ijfUof  AiurcSai/u^Ktoc  re  icai  ol  *A$rjvdtoit  Kai  61  roitrtav 
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CHAP.  VI.  could  have  been  so  keenly  felt  as  it  assuredly  was  both 

earlier  and  later.      But  the  reported  dialogue  between 

Geldn  and  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  envoys  is  one 

The  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  Grecian  history.     The  un- 

HerodotuB.  l^cky  thing  is  that  to  accept  the  speeches  recorded  by 

Herodotus  as  reports  of  anything  that  was  actually  said 

is  to  cast  aside  all  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  is  to  attribute  to  the  representatives  of  Athens  and 

Sparta  a  measure  of  empty  boastfulness  and  a  lack  of  the 

most  ordinary  prudence  which  seems  to  pass  all  belief^. 

When  men  in  great  danger  ask  for  help  of  a  powerfid 

kinsman,  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  elaborately  to 

insult  him. 

Help  from       As  the  story  stands,  Gelon  is  prayed  to  give  help  to  Old 

poflsible.      Greece  against  the  Persian,  exactly  as  if  he  were  free  to 

devote  the  whole  power  of  his  dominions  to  that  end. 

Yet,  as  the  course  of  events  is  conceived,  and   no  doubt 

rightly  conceived,  by   Herodotus   himseK,    Gelon   had  a 

perfectly  good  answer  to   any  such  appeal^.     He  could 

no  more  help  those  who  asked  his  help  than  they  could 

help  him.     The  barbarian  confederacy  was  aimed  at  both 

alike;    if  Athens  and   Sparta   were  threatened   by    the 

Persian,  Syracuse  and  Akragas  were   equally  threatened 

First  by  the  Carthaginian.     The  envoys  are  made  to  set  forth 

tEewivoys.  ^  Gclon,  as  one  in  high  place  among  the  powers  of  Hellas 

— ruler  of  Sicily  they  call  him  ^ — the  danger  which  hangs 

over  Hellas  everywhere.     If  the  Persian  should  overcome 

Old  Greece,  he   will  assuredly  come  on   to  Sicily  also. 

Answer  of  Geldn  is  made  to   answer,  in  words  on  which  we   have 

^^'        already  had  to  comment  *,  that  the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece 

hiid  refused  to  give  him  any  help  when  he  had  fought 

^  See  Appendix  XIX. 

*  See  Grote,  v.  293,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Herod,  vii.  157;    ^h  d\  9vvdfu6s  rt  iJKtts  fA(y6Xrft  xai  fiO€/>d  roi  rijs 
'EXAaSof  o6#  iXaxiffrtj  /icra,  dpxovrl  yt  'XiKfXirjs. 

*  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
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against  the  barbarian  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  ohap.vi. 
They  had  left  him  to  fight  the  battle,  while  they  had 
shared  in  the  commercial  advantages  which  his  success 
had  won  for  all  Greeks  everywhere.  For  all  that  the 
Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  to  hinder  it,  the  spot 
whereon  their  envoys  now  stood  might  be  a  barbarian 
possession  ^.  It  was  only  when  danger  touched  themselves 
that  they  thought  of  Gelon  ^.  Yet  he  would  return  good  Hia  offers 
for  evil ;  he  was  ready  to  help  them  with  a  mighty  force,  mands. 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed,  two 
thousand  horse,  two  thousand  light  horse,  two  thousand 
bowmen,  and  two  thousand  slingers.  He  will  further 
provide  food  for  the  whole  armament  as  long  as  the  war 
might  last — the  ruler  of  Sicily  could  make  such  a  promise 
less  rashly  than  other  men.  But  all  must  be  on  one  con- 
dition ;  the  lord  of  Syracuse  must  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  forces  of  united  Hellas. 

A  demand  like  this  might  be  startling;  but  it  was  Exdama- 
surely  in  no  way  imreasonable  in  one  who  could  offer  help  Syagros. 
on  such  a  scale.  The  only  question  is  whether  any  offer 
of  help  could  then  and  there  have  been  made  at  all.  In 
any  case  we  are  surely  in  the  land  of  romance  when  the 
Spartan  envoy  is  made  to  answer,  with  a  scrap  of  Homer 
pressed  into  his  service,  how  the  Pelopid  Agamemn6n 
would  mourn  if  the  command  were  taken  away  from  Sparta 
and  given  to  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans  ^.     The  appeal  to 

^  Herod,  vii.  158 ;  rd  8i  «ar*  v/Aias,  r<i8c  inavra  intb  fiap$6poiffi  vi- 
fitrai, 

'  lb. ;  vvv  ^,  {«c(84  v€pi€k^kv$€  6  v6k€fios  leat  dvT/irrcu  is  v/xiaSt  ofrrca  8^ 
T4kuros  fiyijffris  yiyov€, 

*  lb.  159  ;  4  ire  fi4y'  olfi^€t€v  6  JJf kowiirp  'AyafiifUtojVf  inf$6fi€vos  'Xitap- 
TiiiTOs  r^v  i^tfiovirjv  dvapoufi^aOcu  vnd  TikojvSs  re  teal  ^vpijKOvalojv,  The 
obvious  reference  is  to  II.  i.  255  ; 

j{  Kty  yijO^aai  Uplafios  Ilpidfioi6  re  inu9er 
and  more  directly  in  wordsj  though  with  less  point,  to  II.  vii.  125  ; 

9  te€  lUy  olfUi/{€i€  yipary  Iwwrjkdra  Tlijktbs. 
We  may  notice  the  cadence  of  the  hexameter  which  is  clearly  aimed  at, 
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CHAP.  YL  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn  in  mouth  of  a  Dorian  of  Sparta 
speaking  to  a  Dorian  of  Syracuse  or  Gela  was  really 
about  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  an  appeal  to  the  shade 
of  British  Arthur  would  be  in  the  mouth  of  an  envoy  from 

Mythical  England  speaking  to  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  thing  is  possible ;  we  know  how  often  Greek  diplomacy 
turned,  or  was  expected  to  turn,  on  arguments  drawn  from 
legendary  times,  and  we  know  the  strange  confusions  of 
thought  which  had  come  about  through  the  rule  of  Hera- 
klcid  princes  over  a  Dorian  army.  But  what  follows  passes 
belief  in  any  case,  unless  the  threats  of  Agamemndn  to 
Achilleus  were  taken  as  a  model  by  his  votaries.  Let 
Gel6n  not  talk  any  more  of  the  command  for  himself;  if 
he  chose  to  help  Greece,  he  must  be  under  the  command  of 
the  Lacedsemonians ;  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  imder  their 

Compro-     command,  he  had  better  not  send  any  help  \     The  tyrant 

in  ISO 

offered  by  appears  throughout  as  a  miracle  of  patience.     After  some 

^^^^        moral  sentiments  and  reflexions,  he  says  that,  as  the  other 

side  are  so  hard  to  deal  with,  he  will  abate  somewhat 

of  his  demand.     He  will  be  satisfied  with  the  command 

either  by  land  or  by  sea  only,  whichever  they  may  think 

good;  if  he  is  refused  both,  they  must  go  without  his 

help*. 

Speech  At  this  stage,  when  the  Spartan  is  silenced,  the  Athenian 

Athenian    ^  niadc  to  chimc  in  with  a.  speech  of  no  less  folly  than 

envoy.        ^h^t  of  his  colleague.      He  too  has  his  quotation  from 

Homer;  but  he  keeps  it  till  the  end  of  his  speech,  and 

thongh  the  metre  ib  not  perfect,  like  the  "scoffing  anapssstio  cadence*' 
of  the  oligarchic  oath  quoted  in  p.  135. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  of  land  and  folk  (kith  and  kin)  was  never  oaiiied 
further  than  in  this  notion  of  Agamemnon  caring  for  Dorian  Spartans. 
Still  we  must  remember  the  Achaian  origin  of  the  kings  (ct  Herod. 
V.  7a). 

*  Herod,  vii.  1 59  ;  cl  8*  dfM  n^  Zikouhs  ApxtaBai^  0^  h\  fi^l  fiorjBitiP, 

*  Ib.  160 ;  KoHj  TO&rotai  ifUas  XP^^^  ^^^^  dp4cK€C$ai,  Ij  Aviiyeu  crv/i/id- 
Xcw  roiwvSc  ipfj/iovs.  Every  word  in  thia  most  curious  dialogue  is  worth 
notice. 
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refers  to  his  author  by  name.  Whether  in  mockery  or  chap,  vl- 
from  any  other  cause^  he  is  made  to  give  Grel6n  the 
royal  title.  The  King  of  the  Syraeusans  is  told  that 
Hellas  had  sent  to  ask,  not  for  a  general  but  for  an  army. 
He^  Grel6n^  had  said  nothing  about  sending  an  army, 
unless  he  were  to  be  himself  the  chief  captain  of  all 
Hellas  ^.  As  long  as  he  had  spoken  of  claiming  that 
headship^  it  was  for  the  Athenian  to  hold  his  peace^  know- 
ing that  the  envoy  of  Lacedsemon  could  speak  for  both. 
But  now  that  Geldn  spoke  specially  of  a  command  by  sea^ 
he,  the  Athenian,  must  tell  him  that,  even  if  the  Spartans 
agreed  to  yield  it  to  him,  his  own  fellow-citizens  would  not. 
The  command  by  sea  the  Athenians  would  yield  to  a 
Lacedsemonian,  but  to  none  other.  It  would  be  in  vain 
that  they  had  brought  together  the  greatest  naval  force  in 
Greece,  if  they,  Athenians,  were  to  yield  the  command  of 
it  to  Syraeusans.  The  Athenians  were  the  most  ancient  Athenian 
people  of  Greece ;  they,  alone  among  the  Greeks,  had  never 
changed  their  dwelling-place.  They  were  not  ashamed  to 
make  their  boast,  for  it  was  an  Athenian  of  whom  Homer 
in  his  verse  had  spoken  as  the  best  of  all  men  to  marshal 
and  drill  an  army.  The  patience  of  G^ldn  at  last  changed  Final 
into  wrathful  sarcasm.  He  told  the  Athenians  that  they  q^^  ^ 
seemed  to  be  well  off  for  commanders,  but  not  to  be  so 
rich  in  men  for  them  to  command  ^.  If  they  still  claimed 
all  for  themselves  and  would  yield  nothing,  they  would  do 
well  to  get  them  home  as  &st  as  they  could,  and  to  tell 
Greece  that  the  spring  was  taken  out  of  her  year  \ 

So   outrageous  a  form  of  outspoken  folly  as  is   here 

^  Herod,  vii.  i6i ;  &  8i  ar/wnfyffa^is  airrris  f  EXXdSor]  yXix*<u,  On  the 
phrase  &  fiaaiXtv  ^vprjieovaleay  see  Appendix  XIX. 

'  lb.  162 ;  ^ciVc  'ABrjyatt,  Iftta  ofcoTC  robs  filv  Spx'"^^^^  ^X^^^»  '''^  ^^ 
Afi^ofUyovt  obit  t^tip, 

'  lb. ;  Ayy4K\orr€t  rp  *E\X&ii  tri  lie  rov  kvtaimov  t6  fop  airrf  i^apal- 
Tffrtu.  Herodotus  need  hardly  have  spent  so  many  words  as  he  has  to 
explain  this  pithy  saying. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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CHAP.  VI.  attributed  to  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  enyoys  passes  all 

Character   belief.     But  one  may  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  famous 

speechee.     i^P^^bes  a  certain  element  of  satire.     The  speeches  are  a 

grotesquely  exaggerated  expression  of  certain  traditional 

feelings  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country 

which  could  hardly  fail  to  show  themselyes  in  a  comic 

Feeling      light  to  any  Sikeliot  of  a  sarcastic  turn.     We  can  well 

between  .... 

Old  Greece  believe  that  in  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  there  was  a  certain 
coloni(A  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  a  colonial  power  like  Syracuse 
which  had  just  made  such  a  sudden  start  in  the  world.  To 
Spartans  and  to  Athenians  Syracuse  would  be  simply  such 
an  upstart  power.  Neither  of  them  was  its  metropolis; 
they  would  have  none  of  the  kindly  home  feelings  the  feel- 
ing of  parental  pride,  which  Corinth  might  still  bear  to  a 
daughter  that  had  become  so  great^  even  imder  the  rule  of 
a  stranger.  Something  of  condescension  might  even  un- 
wittingly show  itself  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  states 
towards  the  yoimger.  It  was  a  tyrant  too  to  whom  they 
had  to  make  their  petition,  and  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Athens  the  hatred  of  tyrants  was  still  lively.  Even  the 
last  form  of  address  to  Gelon^  the  giving  him  the  name  of 
PoBition      king,  might  be  a  sarcastic  outburst  of  this  feeling.     And 

of  Athens. 

we  must  remember  that  Athens  herself  was  reaUy  some- 
what  of  an  upstart  power.  Her  greatness  was  almost  as 
new  as  that  of  Syracuse ;  her  position  in  Greece  was  not 
acknowledged  like  that  of  Sparta ;  she  had  to  be  always 
asserting  her  antiquity,  to  be  always  quoting  Homer, 
sometimes,  her  enemies  said,  falsifying  him  ^.  She  is  well 
conceived  as  the  power  which,  by  no  means  with  general 
consent,  claims  the  second  place,  and  whose  policy  it  is  to 
profess  for  the  moment  an  almost  ostentatious  submission  to 
the  power  that  holds  the  first  place.  In  all  these  ways, 
though  the  exaggeration  is  manifest,  the  position  is  well 

'  See  the  dispute  about  Salamis  in  Strabo,  ix.  i.  lo,  and  Plutarch, 
Solon,  lo. 
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caught.     The  whole  reads  like  a  piece  of  Syracusan  satire  chap,  ti* 
which  was  passed  off  on  Herodotus  as  a  report  of  speeches  I*robaW^ 

ongin  oif 

actually  made.  He  was  further  told  in  Sicily  that^  after  the  story, 
all,  Gel6n  would  have  given  help  to  Greece,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  had  not  hindered  him.  But  the  certainty 
that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  was  coming  must  have 
equally  hindered  him  from  offering  help.  Even  setting 
aside  exaggeration  and  satire,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  believe  the  most  meagre  outline  of  the  speeches  to 
be  historical  would  be  if  we  could  fancy  Gelon  playing  the 
dangerous  game  of  making  demands  so  great  that  he  felt 
sure  that  they  must  be  refused.  That  was  the  game  which 
Nikias  played  just  before  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Syra- 
ciise,  and  with  him  it  was  not  lucky. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  speeches  and  the  NomenclA- 
whole  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  allied  Greeks  with  colonial 
Gelon  is  highly  instructive.     The  language  used  illustrates  ^*}^*"'^' 
the  abiding  dijBSculty  of  finding  a  befitting  nomenclature 
between  a  motherland  and  its  colonies,  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent.    We  find  the  difficulty  in  our  own  experience.  Use  of  the 

word 

The  word  "  English "  has  now  been  for  a  good  while  op-  English, 
posed  to  the  word  "  American  ^' ;  it  has  latterly  come  to 
be  opposed  to  the  word  "  Australian.^^  Those  worcU  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  each  case  meant  the  savages  of  America 
and  Australia,  not  the  English  settlers  in  those  lands. 
Now  they  are  applied  to  the  English  of  America  and  the 
English  of  Australia  to  distinguish  them  from  the  English 
of  Britain.  And  yet  ever  and  anon  there  come  times 
when  it  is  hard  to  avoid  applying  the  English  name  to  all 
the  sharers  in  English  blood  and  speech.  So  in  this  narra- 
tive the  word  Hellas  and  its  derivatives  are  sometimes 
used  so  as  to  take  in  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  sometimes  so 
as  to  shut  them  out.  Envoys  of  the  Greeks  come  to 
Geldn^.      Geldn  is  asked  to   help  Hellas  as   something 

^  Herod.  Tii.  157  ;  o2  ^77c\<m  rwr  'EXX^vwit. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Like  use 
of  Hellas 
and  Hel- 
Un. 


Inconsis- 
tent use 
in  the 
speeches. 


which  he  himself  stands  outside  of  ^  He  addresses  the 
envoys  as  Helldnes^  as  by  a  name  in  which  he  has  no 
share  ^.  He  bids  them  go  back  to  Hellas^  as  to  a  land  of 
which  the  spot  where  they  are  standing  forms  no  part '.  Yet 
Gelon  and  his  power  are  spoken  of  as  part  of  Hellas^  and  no 
mean  part  *.  He  and  his  people  are  Hellenes,  threatened  by 
the  same  dangers  as  other  Hellenes.  If  the  whole  Hellenic 
folk  are  to  join  together,  Geldn  and  his  people  must  join  as 
well  as  the  rest  ^.  That  is  to  say,  Hellas  is  the  land  of 
the  Hellenes  wherever  they  settle ;  England  is  the  land  of 
the  English  wherever  they  settle.  Yet  the  two  names  have 
become  so  specially  attached  to  that  seat  of  the  Hellenic  or 
the  English  folk  where  possession  is  both  oldest  and  most 
complete,  they  have  gone  so  far  towards  putting  on  a  sense 
purely  geographical,  that  in  both  cases  it  needs  some  effort 
to  extend  the  name  from  its  geographical  to  its  national 
use.  But,  by  a  happy  accident  of  language,  Hellas  re- 
mained an  adjective ;  it  was  therefore  easier  to  speak  of  the 
younger  Naxos  and  the  younger  Megara  as  cities  of  Hellas 
than  it  is  now  to  speak  of  the  younger  Boston  and  the 
younger  Melbourne  as  cities  of  England.  By  another 
happy  accident,  the  Greek  tongue  could  distinguish  the 
Sikel  and  the  Sikeliot,  while  we  have  no  such  power  of 
coining  endings  to  distinguish  the  native  savage  of  America 
or  Australia  from  the  English  settlers  in  his  land.  And 
again,  Sikelia  had  the  good  luck  not  to  bear  any  arbitrary 
&ncy  name  like  America  and  Australia,  but  to  be  called 
after  the  national  name  of  the  chief  among  her  elder 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  metropolis  had, 
till  it  caiit  it  away,  an  advantage  in  nomenclature  over  the 

^  Herod,  yii.  159 ;  ct  /SovXcai  fiorjBittv  r^  *EWd9t, 

'  lb.  158.     He  begins  his  speech  with  <Zr8/>cs  ""EXXipcy. 

'  lb.  1 6a  ;  djra\Kaaa6fA€yoi  «al  dyyiWovrts  rp  *£AA<i8i. 

*  lb.  157  ;  /AoTpd  TOi  t^m  'EWddos  ohx  iKaxiarri  fUra. 

*  lb. ;  fio^Bti  9k  Totat  kktvOtpovai  r^  *EXA^5a  koL  awt\tv$4pov,    dX^r 
ydp  yivo/i4vrf  maa  1)  'EAXdt,  x*^P  A*«7dXiy  awdytrat. 
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elder  one.     For  a  long  time  the  word  opposed,  to  "  Ame-  chap.  vi. 
rica  ^^  was  not  the  national  name  "  English/'  but  the  geo-  ^nglUk 
graphical  name  "  British.^'     An  American  Gelon   might  British. 
have   told  British   envoys  to  go  back  to  Britain,  while 
asserting  himself  to  be  a  very  important  member  of  the 
English  folk.     But  the  general  analogy  is  a  near  one ;  in 
both  cases  we  see  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  nomenclature  per- 
fectly accurate  and  consistent.     At  all  events,  none  of  the  "EWrfvtf 
disputants  looked  forward  to  a  day,  a  day  which  we  shall  ^^jj^gOncol 
come  across  before  our  Sicilian  story  is  fully  told,  when  the 
name  Hellen  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  theological, 
when  the  name  Hellas  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  geo- 
graphical, and  when  men  who  spoke  no  tongue  but  that  of 
Hellas  had  to  distinguish  the  people  of  the  local  Hellas  by 
the  newly-coined  name  of  Ilelladikoi  ^. 

The  notion  that  Gelon  had  any  serious  thought  of  send- 
ing help  to  the  allied  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  envoys  went  away,  may  be  dismissed  as 
inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
question  had  really  arisen,  he  might,  as  Herodotus  sug- 
gests, have  been  disinclined — and  perhaps  not  wholly  im- 
reasonably  disinclined — to  go  to  Peloponnesos  merely  that 
he,  tyrant  of  Sicily  as  he  is  called,  should  act  under  Lace- 
dsemonian  orders  ^.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  the  same  writer 
also  suggests,  he  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  in  any 
case  be  defeated®.  At  any  rate,  what  he  really  did  with  Real  action 
regard  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  was  to  be 
ready  for  the  chance  of  that   invasion   being  successful. 

^  See  the  revolt  of  the  Orthodox  'EXAadiiro/  against  the  Iconoclast  Em- 
peror Leo,  in  Theoph.  i.  623,  ed.  Bonn. 

'  Herod,  vii.  163 ;  8ctvdv  icat  ohic  dyaaxcrdv  iroiria&ii.tvot  IXB^  Is  IIcXo- 

*  lb. ;  Stlaas  v€pl  rotai  "EWrjai  /li)  oO  Swicayrcu  t6v  ^fiapw  VfttpfiaXi* 
a$<u.  The  witness  of  Herodotus  is  of  immeasurably  greater  strength  for 
actual  fact  Uum  for  these  surmisei  and  speeches. 
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CHAP.  YL   Had  either  Carthaginians  or  Persians  succeeded  in  their 

immediate  share  of  the  enterprise^  the  victors  were  to  go 

on  to  the  help  of  their  allies  in  Old  Greece  or  in  Sicily  as 

Different    might  happen.     It  was  therefore  possible  that  Geldn  might 

¥^ft  and  ^^^  ^  ^S^^9  ^^^  ^^^y  against  the  Carthaginians  and  their 

^^*'*^*-    allies  in  Sicily,  but  also  against  the  gpreat  Persian  host  or 

some  large  detachment  of  it,  flushed  with  victories  in  Attica 

and  Peloponnesos.     Against  such  a  joint  attack  he  doubt^ 

less  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  up.     He  therefore  took 

means  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  one  of  his  foes,  the  foe 

who  was  the  more  distant  and  the  less  certain  to  come 

against  him.   The  Persian  again,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 

success,  was  not  likely  to  aim  at  more  than  a  supremacy 

over  Syracuse  and  all  Greek  Sicily ;  the  Phoenicians  were 

likely  to  aim  at  utter  bondage  or  destruction. 

®®^?^«.  ,       When  Gelon  therefore  heard  that  XerxSs  had  really 

■endiKad-  \ 

mot  to  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  agent  to  Delphoi 
^  ^^'  to  watch  the  course  of  afEairs.  This  was  the  righteous 
man  Kadmos,  son  of  Skythcs  of  Kos,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  first  lay  down  the  tyranny  of  his  native 
island  and  then  bear  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  veiy 
imrighteous  men  at  Zankle^.  By  this  time  his  Samian 
comrades  had  been  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  mixed 
multitude  planted  in  Zankle  by  Anaxilas^',  and  Kadmos 
had  seemingly,  like  so  many  others,  entered  the  service 
of  Gelun,  and  had  doubtless  received  the  citizenship  of 
Syracuse.  He  was  now  sent  by  Gelon,  with  three  ships 
of  fifty  oars  and  a  great   treasure,  with  orders  to  wait 

hii  polioy.  and  see  what  might  happen.  If  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, he  was  to  do  nothing  and  to  come  back  again. 
If  the  Great  King  had  the  better,  he  was  to  offer  him  the 
treasure  in  Gelfin's  name,  and  withal  to  give  earth  and 
water  as  a  sign  of  the  submission  of  all  Gelun^s  dominions  \ 

*  See  above,  p.  no.  •  See  above,  p.  115. 

'  Herod,  vii.  163  ;  wifivu  Kadfiw  , .  .  KapaZoiHfiyotrra  ri^y  ft^xv^  i  vc^^c- 
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By  that  means^  if  the  war  with  Carthage  was  still  unde-  chap.  vi. 
cided,  or  decided  in  favour  of  Gelon,  the  further  advance 
of  the  Persians  would  most  likely  be  stayed.     Gel6n  would 
have  acknowledged  the  Persian  as  his  lord ;  but  the  supre- 
macy of  a  lord  at  such  a  distance  was  likely  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal.     But^  as  all  the  world  knows^  things 
took  another  turn.     Kadmos  waited  till  after  the  battle  Kadmos 
of  Salamis,  and  went  back  to  Syracuse  to  hail  his  master  ^^^, 
as  victor  of  Himera.     And  it  was  set  down  as  a  sign  of 
his  exceptional  righteousness  that  he  did  go  back  and  took 
the  money  with  him.     It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  more  obvious  course  would  have  been  for  Kadmos  to 
go  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  world  with  the  treasures  of 
Gelon  and  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use  ^. 

Meanwhile  Gelon  and  his  ally  Ther6n  were  doing  their  OcomIoiib 
share  of  the  work  of  Hellas  and  Europe.  Though  prepara-  ^  c»^«»- 
tions  had  long  been  making  at  Carthage^  the  immediate 
attack  was  brought  about  by  an  event  which  was  its  occa- 
sion and  not  its  cause.  Most  of  the  great  wars  and  revo- 
lutions of  Sicily — and  not  of  Sicily  only — were  immediately 
brought  about  by  the  appeal  made  by  some  discontented 
person  or  party  in  the  island  to  an  enemy  who  was  simply 
watching  his  opportunity.  So  disloyal  Christians  brought 
in  the  Saracen;  so  disloyal  Mussulmans  brought  in  the 
Norman.  In  each  case  aU  that  the  immediate  petition  for 
help  really  did  was  to  fix  the  immediate  time  and  place  of 
an  invasion  which  was  already  planning.  The  blow  would 
before  long  have  assuredly  fallen  in  some  other  time  and 

rail  K,r,K,    The  mission  of  Kadmos  is  doubtless  %  fact,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  question  its  alleged  object. 

^  Geldn  sent  him  (Herod,  vii.  164)  8id  9iKaio<rvyrj¥  rffv  ot  ainrh  dWfir 
(nnrjflitt  iovaa».  (See  above,  p.  no.)  His  coming  back  with  the  money  is 
thus  described ;  lir{  roiiri  AXXotiri  Ikxaloiffi  roiffi  l£  iannov  ipyofffUvoifft  Kot 
r6i€  obic  kX&x^^'f^  rovTflw  4Xc/ircro.     Kpariicat  y^  /ityAXuy  xpriitArw^  rw 
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CHAP.  VI.   place.     So  it  was  now.    An  application  from  Sicily  for 
Cartliaginian  help  in  local  warfare  brought  the  fleet  of 
Carthage  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  came^  and  led 
it  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  instead  of  to  the  south. 
It  cannot  have  done  more. 
TreMon  of      The  immediate  traitor  to  Hellas  in  this  case  was  Terillos 
Himera.^    of  Himera,  the  forerunner  alike  of  Euphemios  and  of  Ibn- 
Thimna,  the  man  who  plays  in  the  West  the  part  which 
Hippias  of  Athens  plays  in  the  East.     In  each  case  it 
Tdrillos      is  a  banished  tyrant  who  calls  in  the  barbarian.     Terillos 
byTh^ron.  ^*^  ^^  driven  out  of  Himera  by  the  lord  of  Akragas. 
Whether  Th^ron  had  simply  annexed  Himera  to  the  do- 
minions of  Akragas^  or  whether  he  had  been  called  in  by  a 
Himeraian  party  as  a  deliverer  from  a  local  master,  we 
Higrela-     have  no  means  of  judging^.      But  Terillos  had  ties  of 
Hamilkar.  hospitality  with  the  Carthaginian  Hamilkar  son  of  Hann6n, 
^  who  then  held  the  post  of  Shophet,  and^  as  such^  is  spoken 

Haniilkar's  of  by  the  Greek  writers  as  king  ^.    Hamilkar  was  the  son  of 
kindred."*  ^  Syracusan  mother  ^.     This  may  or  may  not  imply  that, 
in  the  days  when  the   Phoenician  powers  were  not  yet 
dangerous   to  eastern  Sicily^  the  right  of  connubium  had 
Action  of   been  established  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage.     Terillos 
^was    zealously   supported   by  his    father-in-law  Anaxilas 
of  Rhegion  and  Zankle.     The  lord  of  two  Greek  cities 

^  Herod,  vii.  1 65  ;  Inb  B^paivos  rov  Alvrjai9^fAov  'Ajcpayavrivojv  /towipxov 
l(€\aa0€h  l£  'lyiipfjs  T^piXXos  6  KpivimroVt  nupayvos  iofv  *lfiifnjt,  Grote  (▼. 
295)  and  Holm  (i.  205)  both  suggest  the  action  of  a  party  in  Himera. 

'  Th^great  host  of  Carthage  had  arparTjydy  airrSfy  'AftlXitay  rhv^Awwott 
Kapxij9oviary  Uvra  fiaaiXia  (^Herod.  vii.  165).  He  adds  (166), /Sao'tXcvaoKTa 
Kar*  ivJipayoBlffV  Kapxij^ovian^, 

Should  his  name  be  written  hamilkar  or  .^milkar?  Movers  (i.  615) 
and  others  make  the  name  nip^oiar»  like  Obadiiih,  Obed-edom,  Abd-ul- 
Hamid,  like  Gi^rist,  XpiarddovKof,  or  the  Persian  Tahnasp- ATouZi  Khan. 
In  English  transliteration  the  r  is  commonly  left  out,  and  I  have  written 
.^sdrubal  fur  briiir,  like  Jzariah.  But  I  have  surely  seen  the  name 
somewhere  oonnected,  not  with  iiT,  but  with  rt^P,  like  JETannibal. 

'  Herod,  vii.  166;  Kapxij^ytov  idrra  wp6s  mrpds,  fajTp6$tp  Hk  'Xvpfi^ 
tc6<nw. 
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earnestly  pressed  Hamilkar  to  an  expedition  against  Sicily:   chap.  vi. 

he  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  children  as  hostages  for 

his  own  faithfulness  to  the  Phoenician  cause  ^.     We  thus  Compari- 

Bon  with 

find  the  same  kind  of  division  in  Sicily  which  we  find  old  Greece, 
in  Old  Greece.     The  part  of  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the 
other  patriotic  cities  is   played  by  Syracuse   and  Akra- 
gas^  while  Anaxilas  represents  the  medizing  states  of  the 
motherland^  as  Terillos  represents  the  banished  Peisistra- 
tids.     There  is  indeed  one  difference.      Hippias  came  to 
Marathon,  and   Thebes   gave  active  help  to  Xerxes  at 
Plataia;  but   we   hear  nothing  of  any  share  taken   by 
Terillos  or  Anaxilas  in  the  campaign  of  Himera.      But 
Selinous,  most  likely  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage,  was 
either  ready  or  was  constrained  to  give  help  to  the  ruling 
city.     It  was  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  Gelon  and  Th6r6n,  Pre- 
with  the  other  cities  over  which  Gelon  and  Th6r6n  ruled,  of  Geldn 
on  whom  at  this  time  fell  the  championship  of  Hellas  in  ^^ 
the  West. 

The  fleet,  with  the  motley  host  that  it  bore,  set  forth  from  Numbew 
Carthage.     The  figures,  no  more  trustworthy  than  figures  Panic 
in  general,  speak,  besides  the  three  hundred  thousand  fight-  "™^* 
ing  men,  of  perhaps  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  three 
thousand  vessels  of  burthen,  carrying  the  stores  of  the  host,  • 
and  also  the  horses  and  the  war-chariots  ^.    The  use  of  these  The  war- 
last  Carthage  would  seem  to  have  inherited  from  Jabin 
and  the  other  warriors  of  the  elder  Canaan.     Their  men- 
tion now  and  in  later  times  is  perhaps  a  little  startling ; 

but  they  were  seemingly  used  in  the  earlier  Carthaginian 

« 

*  Herod,  vii  165 ;  fxAXtara  hd  Tijy  *Aya^i\ta) , .  .  frpo$vfjilrfP/bs .  ,  .  tA 
kwTOv  riieya  80^  hiaipovs  *AfiiXjt<f,  iv^i  fuy  M  rip^  XuctXlrfw,  rt/jtupicaw 
rf  w€y$€pf, 

'  In  Diod.  xi.  ao,  for  SicrxiXW,  as  the  naoiber  of  the  /uuepai  rrjts,  moet 
modem  writers,  as  Bosolt  (ii.  267),  seem  silently  to  correct  1k€utoaUfy,  The 
larger  number  is  clearly  exaggerated;  but  one  might  have  looked  for 
something  greater  than  the  smaller.  On  the. chariots  see  Judges  i.  19, 
iv.  3. 
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Direction 
of  the 
fleet. 


CHAP.  VI.  campaigns  before  the  elephants  had  been  brought  into  use,  as 
the  chief  means  of  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enepiy.  The 
suppliant  from  Himera  is  not  spoken  of  at  this  stage,  but 
it  was  surely  he  who  directed  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
The  fleet  of  Hamilkar  did  not^  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected^ sail  straight  to  the  nearest  side  of  Sicily^  and  at 
once  strike  a  great  blow  by  an  attack  on  Akragas  in  com- 
pany with  the  Greek  allies  of  Carthage  at  Selinous.  When 
Selinous  was  hostile^  the  grandson  of  Hamilkar  made 
Lilybaion  his  landing-place^;  but  Selinous  itself  would 
seem  the  most  obvious  head-quarters  for  an  attack  on 
Akragas  with  Selinuntine  help.  But  the  cry  for  help  had 
come  from  the  fallen  lord  of  Himera.  His  city  was  there- 
fore chosen  as  the  first  point  of  attack.  The  campaign 
was  to  be  waged  on  the  northern,  not  on  the  southern, 
coast  of  Sicily.  Thfirfin,  and  through  him  Gelon,  could 
be  attacked  on  either  side. 

This  point  being  fixed,  the  obvious  landing-place  and 
centre  of  warfare  was  the  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  power 
in  the  island.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Fanormos.  On  the 
voyage  a  storm  arose  which  sank  the  vessels  that  carried 
the  horses  and  chariots  ^.  Though  weakened  in  this  arm, 
the  main  body  sailed  safely  along  the  western  coast  of 
Sicily.     It  passed  under  the  height  of  Eryx,  and  by  the 

Saying  of  shore  of  inland  Segesta.  As  Hamilkar  entered  the  two- 
fold haven  of  Fanormos,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  war  was  over.  His  fear  had  been  that  the  sea,  which 
had  thus  far  fought  for  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  should  alto- 
gether decide  the  struggle  in  their  favour  ®.  After  three 
days  spent  at  Fanormos,  the  host  set  forth  for  Himera. 
The  land  force  marched  along  the  lower  ground  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea,  while  the  fleet  sailed  in  concert 
along  the  coast.     Neither  force  seems  to  have  met  with 


The  fleet 
at  Pan- 
onnoB. 


^  Diod.  xiiL  54.  *  lb.  xi.  3a 

'  lb. ;  iKffuort  f  B^kurra  ro^f  'Xuc€\t&rat  If  iAi/roi  rw  KtMvo^. 


\ 
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J^haliim  JtnuiM  of  erJottI  Amp  ^,^^-— 
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any  opposition  till  they  came  close  to  the  town  of  Himera,   chap.  vi. 
to  which  they  at  once  laid  siege  on  two  sides.  Landing  at 

Himera,  as  we  have  already  seen  ^,  lay  on  the  left  bank  po^jtio^  of 
of  the  northern  river  of  its  own  name,  the  modem  Fiume  Hi™®™- 
Grande  J  between  its  mouth  and  that  of  the  smaller  stream 
of  the  Fiume  Torto.     It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  higher 
ground    skirted   by  the   present  road  from   Palermo  to 
Cefalii,  with  about  a  mile  of  flat  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  sea.     The  town  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pos-  Thdr6n  at 
session  of  the  lord  of  Akragas,  and  Theron  in  person  was    *™®™* 
within  its  walls,  in  command  of  a  large  force  ^.     His 
presence  at  Himera  shows  that  he  knew  what  was  the 
intended  point  of   Carthaginian  attack;    yet  it  may  be 
that  at  the  actual  moment  of  Hamilkar^s  coming  the  attack 
was  unexpected.      Here  was  the  main  difference  between 
the  Persian  invasion  of  old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  of  Sicily.     Xerxes  could  not  strike  a  sudden  blow. 
All  his  doings  on  his  long  march  could  not  fail  to  be  known 
to  the  whole  world,  and  those  whom  he  threatened  could 
be  ready  for  him  at  every  point.     But  though  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  had  long  known    that    a    Punic    invasion    was 
coming,  they  could  not  tell   the  exact  time   and  place 
where  the  blow  would  fall.    The  stroke  might  be  sudden, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  so.     The  Greek  allies  of  ThSr6n 
do  not  show  themselves  till  later;    the   Greek  allies  of 
Hamilkar  do  not  show  themselves  at  all.     Of  Anaxilas  we  Agreement 
hear  never   a  word;    of    Selinuntines   we   do   hear  that^ny^^" 
Hamilkar  bade  them  by  letter — sent  perhaps  from  Panor-  ^eSeh- 

•'  ,  nuntineft. 

mos — to  send  their  horse  to  Himera  by  a  certain  day,  and 
that  they  sent  back  an  answer,  pledging  themselves  to  do 
as  he  bade  them  ^.     Hamilkar  was  able  t&  form  a  double 


^  See  YoL  i.  p.  414. 

'  Diod.  zi.  20  ;  ei^pcuv  o  ^ kKparfovrlvw^  Zwdimis  (x^^  9v¥afU¥  Uain^  leak 

»  lb.  31. 
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CHAP.  VI.   camp  before  Himera  without  hindrance.     He  occupied  the 

low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  sea  by  the  mouth  of 

Double       the  river.     Here  he  drew  the  mass  of  his  triremes  on  shore, 

camp 

before        and  fenced  them  in  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  wall  of  wood  ^. 
era.      Yqt  his  land  force  he  made  another  camp,  which  joined  the 
camp  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  but  which  stretched  further 
Extent  of   inland^.     While  the   sea-camp  lay   wholly  between   the 
camp ;        hills  of  Himera  and  the  sea,  the  land-camp  spread  itself 
so   far   that   it   altogether  hemmed   in  the  city  on  the 
western  side  ^.     That  is  to  say,  it  must  have  stretched 
over  the  low  hills  to  the  west  of  the  hill  of  Himera,  and 
over  the   valley  which   parts   them  as  far  as  the  high 
of  the  city,  ground  to  the  south.     And  this  is  as  much  as  saying  that 
the  city  had  already  so  far  spread  over  the  western  part  of 
The  town    its  own  hill  as  to  have  fortifications  on  that  side  *.     On 
8ur-  ^wo  sides  therefore,  west  and  north,  Himera  was  fast  shut 

rounded,  jj^ .  ]^^^  ^Yie  language  of  oiur  story  in  no  way  suggests  that 
there  was  any  regular  investment  of  the  town  on  the  land- 
ward side  to  the  south.  Outposts  of  course  there  may 
have  been,  and  the  plunderers  would  doubtless  be  busy 
there.  But  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  greater  opera- 
tions. The  hill,  as  we  have  seen  *,  dies  away  on  that  side 
very  gradually  into  the  general  mass  of  ground,  high  and 
The  land-  low.  The  valley  to  the  west  and  the  dale  of  the  Himeras 
open.  <^o  ^^^  actually  meet  so  as  to  isolate  the  hill ;  there  is 
always  something  of  an  isthmus  between  them.  The  south 
side  was  therefore  comparatively  open ;  but  this  was  not 
the  side  on  which  anything  was  likely  to  approach  the 
city.     It  was  to  the  east  that  Himera  lay  most  open,  alike 

^  Diod.  xi.  ao  ;  riupfx^  fiaBtlc^  koI  rtlx^i  ^vXlvtp, 

^  lb. ;  r^v  h\  Tojv  vf(Sw  vaptfifioK^v  ijxvpwaw,  dyrivpofforwov  wotifaas  rp 
v6K(if  leat  vaptitrtivas  &v6  rov  vavriKou  wapaT€ixi<fiMTos  /i^xP*  ^^  tnrtpicti/U' 
vcjy  \6<pwv.    These  \6<poi  I  take  to  be  the  high  points  to  the  south. 

'  lb. ;  KaB6kou  vav  rh  wpbs  hfffftds  /Upos  KaTakafi6fAtvos. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  416. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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to  Greek  friends  from  Syracuse  and  to  Greek  enemies  from  ohap.  vi. 
Zankle.  Hamilkar  however  does  not  seem  to  have  spread 
his  lines  to  the  east  of  the  river.  The  sea-eamp  was  to  the 
norths  the  land-camp  to  the  west.  The  ships  of  burthen 
had  carried  a  stock  of  provisions  which  were  brought  on 
shore  for  immediate  use ;  the  vessels  that  carried  it  were 
sent  ofP  to  Africa  and  Sardinia  to  fetch  more  ^.  The  Phoe- 
nician part  of  Sicily  is  not  spoken  of ;  its  contributions  had 
most  likely  been  already  taken  in  during  the  stay  at 
Fanormos.  Twenty  triremes  were  not  drawn  on  shore, 
but  were  left  afloat  to  keep  watch  against  any  sudden 
need^ 

Having  thus  made  his  military  arrangements  for  a  siege,  Battle 
Hamilkar  led  out  a  picked  body  of  men  ^ — we  should  like  HimCTa  • 
to  know  which  of  all  the  nations  gathered  under  his  banners 
were  specially  chosen  for  such   a  service — to  an  attack 
on  the  city,  perhaps  rather  to  challenge  its  defenders  to 
come  forth  and  try  their  strength.    A  sally  was  made  from 
Himera,  most  likely  from  its  western  side.     Whether  it  defeat  of 
was  led  by  Theron  in  person  we  are  not  told;  but  the 
battle  or  skirmish  was  un&vourable  to  the  men  of  Himera 
or  of  Akragas.     Not  a  few  were  slain,  and  the  hearts  of 
Theron    and    his  followers   sank  within  them  ^.      They  Messa^ 
shrank  from  any  further  unassisted  attempts  at  resistance ;  ^15^. 
and  Theron  sent  a  message  to  his  ally  at  Syracuse,  praying 
him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  deliverance  of  Himera. 

We  know  not  whether  Geldn  had  been  looking  for  a  Geldn's 
Carthaginian  attack  on  Syracuse  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  Som!** 
he  was  fully  equipped  for  immediate  action ;  on  the  other, 

^  Diod.  xi.  a6. 

'  This  appears  from  Diod.  zi.  24 ;  tUoct  yavs  /laicpat  Si^iryor  rb^  leiv' 
9vyo¥,  hf  *AfuXjttu  ovk  iv^Xtcrjat  vpbs  rds  drayicaiat  XP<^*  By  tUif  we 
mtuit  correct  the  words  of  c  ao,  r6s  fuutpAs  yavs  Air&aas  ly^dfXjctjfft, 

*  lb.  ao  ;  rovs  ipiarovs  rStv  ffTparuarw  ipoKa^iiv, 

*  lb.  ao  2  iKorcirXiif  aro  rodf  iv  r§  vdXci.    6  ^pojy  ^tofitfititm 
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the  fact  that  he  was  at  Syracuse  and  not  at  Himera 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  looked  for  the  blow  to  &11 
at  the  point  where  it  did  fall.  During  the  time  of  waiting, 
his  preparations  had  been  busy  and  vigorous ;  but  the  only 
detail  that  we  hear  of  is  the  sacrifice  made  by  his  wife 
Damareta  and  the  other  noble  matrons  of  his  dominions. 
They  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  the  public  service^  and 
out  of  them  a  special  coinage  was  struck  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Gel6n  \ 
His  care  had  prospered  so  well  that  he  had  a  host  ready  to 
march  at  the  moment  when  the  news  came  of  the  distress 
of  Himera  \  If  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  he  set  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  greater  force  than  he  had  offered  to  send  to 
the  help  of  Old  Greece.  That  last  was  doubtless  conceived 
as  only  part  of  the  warlike  strength  of  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, while  the  army  that  marched  to  Himera  might  seem 
to  be  the  whole.  The  numbers  are  given  as  fifty  thousand 
footmen,  without  distinction  between  heavy-armed  and 
others,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  great  proportion  of 
this  last  force,  as  compared  with  the  armies  of  Sparta  or 
even  of  Athens,  marks  the  number  of  wealthy  men  in 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  under  Oelon's  rule,  and 
further  points  to  the  special  advantages  of  the  horse-breed- 
ing land  of  Sicily.     He  pressed  with  aU  speed  to  Himera ; 

^  Bnsolt  (ii.  260)  prefers,  and  I  think  rightly,  this  explanation,  that  of 
the  lezicographers,  Julius  Pollux  (ix.  85)  and  HSsychios  (v.  Afjftaphiw), 
to  the  story  in  Diod6roB,  xi.  a6.  This  last  connects  the  coinage  with  the 
crown  voted  to  Damareta  after  the  victory.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
money  could  be  coined  out  of  that.  Pollux  mentions  that  other  womea 
had  a  share.  See  also  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  ig  (purporting  to 
quote  Timaios) ;  Afj/Mpirtj,  dtp)*  Ijs  leat  rb  Arj/Mpinw  vSfUfffui  kv  XurcX/g . 
Bergk  has  found  a  reference  in  Simdnides,  Ep.  141,  as  he  has  corrected 
it  by  putting  together  the  extracts  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pyth.  i.  155,  and 
Souidas  in  Aapiriov,    He  thus  gives  us  two  lines ; 

t£  iiear6v  Kirpuv  koX  ittvrfiiewTa  raXAafrwi^ 
Aafiapirov  xp'vf^ovt  rds  Stitdras  8c«(iray. 
But  is  it  not  a  little  harsh  to  make  Aa/iiiptros  an  adjective  T 

'  Diod.  xi.  21;  6  9k  TiKur  ited  ainrbt  IfToiiuuton  I^k  vi^  8^ra^i^» 
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we  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  details  of  his  chap.  yi. 
march.     If  he  took  a  straight  course^  he  would  go  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Sikel  country  and  by  Henna 
itself.     Unluckily  we  are  told  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  Xo  men- 
elder  inhabitants  of  the  land.     We  are  left  to  guess  that  sikds. 
they  stood  aloof  during  this  strife  for  the  dominion  of 
their  soil  between  the  two  more  fortunate  nations  which 
had  planted  themselves  among  them. 

In  the  stoiy,  as  it  is  told  us,  a  story  which  of  course  Geldn  ancl 
comes  from  Syracusan  and  not  from  Akragantine  sources^ 
there  seems  a  certain  disposition  to  put  the  energy  of 
Oeldn  in  contrast  with  tiie  faint-heartedness  of  Ther6n. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Gelon  really  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  great  deliverance  that  was  coming.  He  drew 
near  to  Himera  on  the  eastern  side,  doubtless  along  the 
broad  valley  of  the  winding  river,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged  as  they  saw  the  relieving  force  draw  near^. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  he  pitched  a  camp  of  his  Geldn's 
own,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  palisade,  but  keeping  ''*™^' 
up  a  close  communication  with  the  besieged  city.  Himera 
was  in  short  hemmed  in  between  two  camps,  one  of  friends, 
the  other  of  enemies  *.  The  presence  of  the  friendly  army 
kindled  again  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  and,  before  risking 
the  decisive  struggle  with  the  enemy,  Gelon  took  every 
means  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  aU  on  his  side.  Till  his 
coming,  the  defenders  of  Himera  had  ceased  to  venture 
beyond  their  walls,  while  marauders  from  the  Punic  camp 
spread  freely  over  the  whole  country,  foraging  and  plunder- 
ing. It  was  a  new  thing  for  them  when  they  were  hunted 
down  by  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  carried  ofE  as  captives, 

^  Diod.  zi.  ai ;  ivoiTjfft  $app€ip  rovs  vpdrtpov  KaTawtwKrjy/ihovt  tcU  rwr 
KapxrjUoyioay  8vK<i/iCir. 

'  lb. ;  a^rds  orparovtMcuf  ohctiav  fia\6/xtvos  rwv  w§fi  r^  w6Ki¥  rc^vcur, 
raiirtjy  fitv  ifxypojat,  riu^p^  fia$tiq,  Ktd  xof<u(^/Mi^<  wtpiXafiuv.  The  site  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  where  I  have  put  it  in  the 
text. 
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CHAP.  VI.   to  the  number  of  ten  thousand^  into  the  Syraeusan  camp  ^. 

^^d^Si        ^^  must  have  been  now,  if  ever,  that  Gdon  practised  the 

prieonen.    device  which  is  attributed  to  him,  as  it  is  to  some  later 

Greek  generals^  of  selling  his  prisoners  naked.     Men  used 

to  the  games  of  Greece  were  to  be  shown  the  difference 

between  themselves  and  their  enemies^  above  all^  between 

themselves  and  the  swarthy  Africans  ^.     We  are  told  too 

that  Theron^  in  his  fright,  had  blocked  up  all  the  gates  of 

He  opens    Himera.     Gel6n  caused  them  to  be  opened  again,  and  even 

gates.         made  fresh  openings  in  the  walls  ^.     In  all  these  ways 

Gelon  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men  of  Himera ;   they  had 

found  a  chief  whom  they  could  trust,  and  they  no  longer 

shrank  from  the  enemy  ^. 

The  Battle     At  last  the  great  day  came,  the  day  that  was  to  decide, 

B.  c.  480.     ^^^  ^  season  at  least,  whether  Sicily,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 

to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  European  worid.     We 

Himeia      would  still  fain  believe  that  the  twofold  salvation  of  Hellas 

mia.  was  wrought  on  the  same  day  in  East  and  West.   We  would 

still  hope  that,  on  the  same  morning  when  the  Hellenic 

pa^an  was  echoed  back  from  the  island  rock  of  Salamis^, 

'  Diod.  zi.  ai ;  oto-oc  [ol  Inwtis]  vapcM^cn  kin<pavivrtt  Suavapfiiwoti  droM' 
Tttrs  HaTcL  r^  x^P^^' 

'  Front.  Strat.  i.  ii.  18 ;  **  Grelo,  Syraciuanorum  tyrannaB,  bello  adyenoH 
Pcenos  Buscepto  cum  multos  cepiBset,  infinxiiBBimuin  quemqae,  prscipae 
ex  auxiliaribus  qui  nigerriini  erant,  nudatum  in  conspeotum  suorum 
produxit,  ut  perauaderent  contemnendoB."  The  **  auxiliares  *'  (i^t^M^X^O 
Beem  to  be  opposed  both  to  woXiriMoi  and  to  /uoBarroi,  The  same  story  is 
told  of  AgdBilaos  (Xen.  Ag.  i.  a8\  only  this  time  the  barbarians  were  not 
'<  nigerrimi "  but  Xcv/vo2,  8t^  ro  fif^wort  iMtaOcu,  One  begins  to  think  of 
some  later  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

'  Diod.  xi.  a  I ;  Avdaas  ras  vvXas,  dr  Sict  <p6fio¥  Mp6r€pov  d9>^Kob6/»iij(Tap  ol 
9€pi  Bripojva^  ravras  ro^avrlov  did  t^k  tcarcuppSvrjffty  i^^Hobd/iriat  Moi  AXXas 
9po(TKar€aHt^fft.  *  lb. 

*  iEsch,  Pers.  388; 

wparov  fi^y  1jx<*^  WXaSot  'EW^wif  w&pa 
fwKvffiih^  cd^^u/acv,  6p$io¥  i*  dfta 
dvrrf\6\a^t  tniffi^i9ot  virpas 

4x4. 
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when  the  Hellenic  trireme,  be  she  of  Athens  or  of  Aigina  chap.  vi. 
it  skills  not,  da49hed  hard  her  brazen  prow  into  the  defences 
of  the  ship  of  old  Phoenicia^,  at  that  self -same  moment 
the  horsemen  and  the  spearmen  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
were  pressing  forward  in  the  same  cause  against  enemies 
of  the  self-same  stock.  Hellas  against  Canaan,  the  elder 
Hellas  against  the  elder  Canaan,  the  younger  against  the 
younger — that  was  the  cause  to  be  judged  on  that  me- 
morable day.  Of  the  work  of  that  day  by  the  shore  of 
Himera  we  have  two  tales.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  them 
into  exact  agreement,  above  all  as  regards  the  fate  of  the 
Phoenician  leader.  Herodotus  gives  us  one  story  as  theThetw(» 
Carthaginian  version,  but  implies  that  the  Syracusans  told  ^e  battle, 
another  tale  ^.  That  other  tale  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  native  historian  of  Sicily.  We  have  the  two  to 
compare ;  to  reconcile  them  is  a  harder  task. 

From  the  Carthaginian  version  we  learn  no  details  of  The  Car- 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  battle.  We  hear  only  that  men  yerrion. 
fought  on  from  morning  till  evening,  and  that  night 
closed  on  the  utter  rout  of  the  motley  host  of  Carthage  \ 
The  Greek  of  Sicily,  fighting  for  his  own  soil,  was  too 
strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Libya  fighting  at  his  master^s 
bidding,  too  strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Spain  or  Gaul 
or  Italy,  selling  himself  for  the  hire  which  he  was  not  to 
handle.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Semitic  version,  a  version  which 
breathes  a  truly  Semitic  spirit  in  every  word,  the  Shophet 
of  Carthage  is  painted  after  the  likeness  of  Moses  and 

^  Compare  the  two  stories  in  Herodotus  (yiii.  84)  with  the  verse  in 
.^ischjlus  which  most  concerns  us  (Pars.  409),  which  leayes  it  open ; 

.  .  .  j{/if c  8*  kfifioXrjs  'EXXi/vi/c^ 
vavr,  ndvoOpavu  vdyra  ^oivifffftp  vtots 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Herodotus,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  160),  places  the  fight 
of  Himera  on  the  same  day  as  the  fight  of  Salamis.  On  that  day  (vii.  167), 
ol  fiiv  ^pfiapoi  Totai  'EAX7<rc  iv  ry  SuccX/p  iitAxovro  l^  ^oOf  &p^dfi€VOi 
fUxP^  i€i\Tjt  diffirjs'  M  roaovTO  ycip  kiytrcu  iXxvacu  rijv  ff^araaof, 

VOL.  n.  o 
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CHAP.  VI.   Samuel,  rather  than  after  that  of  Joshua  and  Saul.    While 

the  fight  was  waging^  Hamilkar  abode  in  his  camp  by  the 

The  saori-    shore.     He  had  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal^  a  sacrifice 

Hamilkar.   which  would  work  more  mightily  for  the  cause  of  the 

worshippers  of  Baal  than  aught  that  he  could  do  in  the 

fight  with  his  single  arm.     A  huge  fire  was  kindled,  and^ 

hour  after  hour,  Hamilkar  kept  on  making  his  offerings 

to  the  gods  of  Carthage.     On  such  a  day  as  this  it  was 

not  enough  to  give  to  the  heavenly  powers  some  small  part 

of  the  victims'  fleshy  while  their  worshippers  feasted  on 

the  rest.    Whole-bumt-ofBering  upon  whole-bumt-ofEering, 

bodies — were  they  of  man  or  beast?  were  they  alive  or 

dead  ? — cast  without  stint  into  the  flame^  were  the  devout 

offerings  of  the  Judge  of  Carthage.     And  hour  after  hour 

the  gods  of  his  race  seemed  to  smile  on  him ;   lucky  omens 

steadily  showed  themselves  to  the  inquiring  soothsayers  ^. 

Defeat  of    But  Zeus  on  the  hill  of  Akragas^  Athene  in  the  island  of 

thaginians.  Syracuse,  were  that  day  too  strong  for  Baalim  and  Ash- 

taroth.     At  the  moment  when  Hamilkar,  after  so  many 

gifts  to  the  flames,  was  pouring  forth  his  drink-offering, 

he  looked  from   his  camp,  and  saw  his   army  scattered 

before  the  pursuit  of  victorious  Hellas.     Then  he  made 

Self-  yet  one  more  offering,  and  one  more  costly  than  all.     The 

Hamilkar.  life  of  the   Shophet  of  Carthage  was  due  to  Carthage; 

Hamilkar  threw  himself  into   the  fire  and  was  seen   no 

more^.     Search  far  and  wide  was  made  for  him  at  the 

bidding  of  the  conqueror,  but  nowhere  on  earth  was  the 

Punic  leader  to  be  found  living  or  dead  \     But  the  gods 

^  There  is  something  wonderfully  striking  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  167) ;  6  bi  'AfuKicas  iv  Tovr<p  rf)  xp6v<^  fiiwon^  iv  r^  ffrparo' 
v4^  iBvtro  Kal  4/vaAA<cpccro,  ivl  mifnjs  fi^yAXris  ffiffsara  bka  KaTayi(wv.  On 
the  ad/fmra  6\a  see  Grote,  v.  297. 

*  lb.  166;  a;;  ^  avfifioK^  rt  iyhtro  kcuL  ws  kaaovro  t$  /a&xV  d^vi<f^Piu 
wwOdvofuu'  ovT€  ycip  iSnrra  o6t€  dvo$aif6yTa  ipca^vau,  ou^afiov  7^*  t6  way 
7^/)  iw((€KO€iy  bi^^/itvov  riXoira.     See  Appendix  XX. 

'  lb.  167 ;  Ibwv  8^  Tpow^v  rSav  iwurov  ywofiiptp^,  ws  lrvx<  iwffvhdoty 
Toifft  Ipotatt  S/Jt  lorvrdr  h  rd  wvp'  of/rai  5^  KartufavOivTa  d^oyur^oi. 
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whom  he  served  gave  him  his  reward.     The  city  which  chap.  vi. 
might  have  nailed  him  to  the  cross  if  he  had  come  back 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  armjr^s  overthrow  could  honour  the 
man  who   so  strangely  gave  his  life  for  her.     In  every  Honoura 
colony  and  dependency  of  Carthage  memorials  were  raised  £^ 
to  Hamilkar  son  of  Hanndn ;   in  Carthage  itself  arose  the 
proudest  memorial  of  all.     He  who  had  so  boimtifully 
served  the  gods  himself  received  the  offerings  due  to  a 
hero  ^;  and  seventy  years  later  his  gp*andson  offered  a  richer 
offering  still  to  avenge  Hamilkar's  death  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  died. 

The  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  is  so  over-  Estimate 
whelmingly  grand  in  itself  that  it  is  a  comfort  that  itg^^, 
suggests  no  hard  questions  of  topography.     It  happened^ 
or  it  did  not  happen.    It  might  have  happened  anywhere. 
If  it  happened  anywhere  at  Himera,  it  certainly  happened 
on  the  low  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.     TheSyracusan 
tale  which  was   told  at   Syracuse  goes  into  far  greater 
detail^  and  it  needs  some  pains  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground.     The  Syracusan  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian version  cannot  be  reconciled;   yet  the  two  have  a 
common  element  in  this^  that  a  great  sacrifice  offered  by 
Hamilkar  forms  a  leading  feature  in  each.     As  the  tale 
was  told  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  Shophet  of  Carthage 
made  ready,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  seas  of  Hellas, 
to  sacrifice  with  all  pomp  and  costliness  to  the  Hellenic 
ruler  of  the  waters.     A  day  was  announced  for  a  great  Hamilkar'B 
sacrifice  to  Foseid6n^.    In  this  version  the  place  of  offering  Poeeiddn. 
would  seem  to  be  the  temple  of  which  the  remains  still 
exist  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Himeras  ^.     The  day  fixed 

^  Herod,  vii.  167  ;  Kapxri^vioi  rovro  fUv  ot  Oiovai,  rovro  dl  fn^ftara 
Ivolfjfray  h  w&ffufft  ryat  w6Kiffi  r&v  dvonclicjy^  h  ainrp  re  fUyiffrov  KapXQ^Svi, 

'  Diod.  xi.  21  ;  rov  'AfxlXjca  Ziarpifiovroi  ii\v  Kar^L  r^v  vavrue^v  aTparovt^ 
9tiap,  wapounetva^ofUyov  8i  $v€tv  r^  IU)4r€idwvi  ftcToAov/Mvws. 

'  See  vol.  i  pp.  415,  416. 

o  a 
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CHAP.  VI.   for  this  act  of  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  enemy  was  the 
The  day  on  which  the  horsemen  of  Selinous  had  promised  to 

horsemen 

expected     show  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.     The  Greek 
^Unous.     S^  could  not  be  worshipped  in  due   order  unless  men 
familiar  with  the  Hellenic  religion  were  there  to  guide 
his  Phoenician  worshippers  in  the  unaccustomed  rites  of 
Letters       Hellas.     But  that  day  the  teachers  were  lacking.     The 
by  GelOn.    letters  sent  from  Selinous  to  Hamilkar  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gel6n  ^.     The  lord  of  Syracuse  knew  how  to  improve  such 
Hii  stra-     a  chance.     He  sent  out  horsemen  of  his  own  by  night. 
They  were  bidden  to  show  themselves  before  the  camp 
as  the  expected  contingent  from  Selinous.     Once  within  the 
wooden  wall,  they  were  to  slay  Hamilkar  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  ships  that  had  been  drawn  on  shore.     Scouts  were  set 
on  the  hills.     When  they  saw  the  Greek  horsemen  within 
the  Phoenician  camp,  they  were  to  raise  a  concerted  signal 
from  the  heights.     The  difficulty  in  this  account  is  that, 
though  there  are  neighbouring  heights  to  the  south  higher 
than  the  town,  yet  there  are  none  from  which  the  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  sea  can  be  seen.     We  must 
therefore  suppose,   odd    as  the   phrase    sounds,   that  the 
heights  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  town  itself,  as  com- 
pared with  the  camp  of  Gel6n  pitched  below  in  the  dale  of 
the  Himeras.     When  the  time  came,  when  the  horsemen 
had  made  their  way  into  the  sea-camp  of  the  enemy,  Geldn 
himself  was  to  lead  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  attack 
their  other  camp  on  the  low  western  hills. 
TheSyra-        The  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out.     The  night 
horsemen    before  the  day  appointed  for  the  coming  of  the   Seli- 
ShePu^c** ^^^^i^^j  Syracusan  horsemen,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
camp,         ness,  made  a  roundabout  march,  most  likely  by  an  inland 

^  Diod.  xi.  ai  (see  above,  p.  187) ;  Ijicov  dird  r^  X^P^  Imrtts  dyorrtf  wp6s 
rhv  TiXowa  $i$Xuup6pov,  ImoroAdr  tcofd^ovra  irafA  ^iXivovtrrwu,  iv  att  ^v 
yeypafifiivov  Srt  irp6t  ^  typeaffW  ^j/jUpaw  *A/ukMas  diroorciXai  robs  Iwwtt^, 
irpds  aMjv  kmriija^owny. 
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course  south   of  the  city,  which   brought  them  to   the  chap.  vi. 
western  side  of  the  Punic  sea-camp.     The  morning  came ; 
and^  when  the  sun  rose^  the  horsemen,  not  of  Selinous  but 
of  Syracuse,  were  ready  before  the  gate.     None  suspected 
the  trick.     Dorian  Greeks  were  looked  for,  and  Dorian 
Greeks  were  there ;  the  keepers  of  the  gates  welcomed  the 
contingent  of  the  faithful  dependency.     Once  within  the 
walls,  the  work  began.     Hamilkar  was,  it  would  seem, 
standing  ready  for  the  pious  duties  of  the  festival,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  his  Greek  allies  to  offer  his  victims  to 
Poseidon  with  the  dawn  of  day.     But,  instead  of  allies,  Death  of 
the  destroyer  was  upon  him.     The  enemy  was  within  the  ^nd  bum^ 
camp ;   the  Shophet  himself  was   slain  before  the  altar ;  ^  °^  *^® 
fire  was  set  to  the  ships;  the  signal  from  the  hiUs  told 
Gel6n  that  one  part  of  the  work  was  done,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  take  that  share  in  it  which  he 
had  allotted  to  himself  \ 

Gelon  was  waiting  for  the  call,  whether  in  his  camp  on  Geldn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Himeras  or  at  any  point  nearer  to  Und-camp. 
the  expected  scene  of  action.  The  most  obvious  path  from 
that  camp  to  the  land-camp  of  the  Carthaginians  would 
be  by  the  landward  side,  over  the  isthmus,  so  to  speak, 
which  parts  the  western  valley  from  the  dale  of  the 
Himeras.  At  whatever  point,  Geldn  was  ready  with  his 
host  marshalled  for  battle;  and,  by  whatever  course,  he 
made  his  way  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power  to  the  Punic 
land-camp.  The  officers  left  there  in  command  led  out  their 
troops  to  meet  him,  and  the  stout  barbarians  of  Europe 
and  Africa  fought  manfully  from  the  small  vantage- 
ground  which  was  given  them  by  the  low  hills  on  which 
they  were  encamped.  The  great  struggle  of  the  day  was 
now  come,  on  the  ground  westward  of  the  city. 

^  Diod.  xi.  23  ;  c^^  9poa9pafi6vTts  r^  'AfdXtt^  vc^  rijy  Bvfflay  yivofUv^ 
JWTW  yXv  dyciXoK,  rcU  Z\  yavs  kvivpricay,  intira  rSw  citoirwv  i^ayrw  rb 
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CHAP.  VI.       The  battle  is  described  to  us  with  much  life,  but  only  in 
The  battie.  general  terms.     The  trumpets  sounded  on  both  sides ;  the 
war-shouts  went  up;    Greek  and  barbarian  strove  which 
should  rend  the  skies  with  a  mightier  ory^.     The  con- 
tending hosts  swayed   backwards  and  forwards;   victory 
was  long  uncertain^.     This  general  picture  is  all  that  we 
have ;  but  the  fight  of  Himera  must  have  been  one  of  no 
ContraBt  of  small  moment  in  the  history  of  warfare.    It  must  have  been 
weapons.     ^  ^^j^j  ^j  tactics  and  weapons;  it  must  even  have  been 

in  some  sort  a  forerunner  of  the  days  of  Kynoskephalai 

and   Pydna.      The   men   of  the  Greek  phalanx^  not  yet 

marshalled  with  the  full  skill  that  was  to  come  in  after 

days  in  Thebes  and  Macedon,  but  abeady  practising  the 

Dorian  tactics  of  shield  and  spear,  had  to  strive,  perhaps 

against  the  claymore  of  Gaul,  certainly  against  the  short 

stabbing-sword  whose  use  the  Iberian  taught  to  the  Roman. 

The  day  was  undecided  when  the  flames  from  the  burning 

ships  rose  to  their  height,  and  when  men  came  from  the 

Success  of  sea-camp  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar.     The 

'  hearts  of  the  Greeks  were  stirred  and  quickened.     Strong 

in  the  hope  of  victory,  they  pressed  on  more  fiercely  ^.    The 

barbarians  gave  way  and  took  to  flight.    It  was  now  perhaps 

that  for  a  moment  fortune  seemed  again  to  turn  to  the  side 

of  Carthage.     The  Greeks  burst  into  the  camp ;  it  seemed 

an  easy  prey;  they  were  scattered  after  the  rich  plunder  of 

The  bar-     the  Carthaginian  tents.     But  the  stoutest  of  barbarians, 

nJly  in       ^^®  Spanish  swordsmen,  had  either  not  given  way,  or  had 

the  camp,    formed  again.     They  fell  on  the  disordered  Sikeliots,  and 

^  Diod.  xi.  23.  Wherever  Dioddros  got  his  picture,  whether  from  Timaiot 
or  from  any  one  earlier,  it  is  at  least  a  vigorous  one ;  d/xov  8i  reus  c&KMiy^iy 
k¥  dfi(poTipois  roTs  <rrpaTowi^ii  ia^fuiivov  r6  irokt/utcdy  /tal  tcpavy^  t&v 
HwafjUvojr  iraWd^  kyivtro,  <fn\oTtfiovfUvuv  dfufxyripw  t$  ii^i$€i  r$f  ficSjt 
inrt papal  rovs  iamrtrayiUvovi, 

'  lb. ;  rrji  fxdxtlt  Mpo  Kdic(i<T€  ra\c»T«vofjUvrjs, 

'  lb. ;  (S^ai  T^f  icard,  rclr  yavs  <p\oy^  ApBtitnjs  tls  (f^of,  Kcd  rivw  dwoy- 
y^ikSarrwv  rbv  rw  crpaTrjyw  <p6vov,  6L  ii\v  *EXAi;ycf  kBappvfaaif, 
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slew  not  a  few.     And  now  came  the  turn  of  Theron  and   chap.  vi. 
the  men  of  Akragas  to  play  their  part  in  the  day's  work  ^.  T^®.]^*!® 
Perhaps  they  had  been  left  to  guard  the  city;  at  any  rate  Therdn'a 
they  are  spoken  of  as  acting  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
army.     The  lord  of  Akragas  fetched  a  compass  to  the 
further  west,  and  came  upon  the  camp  behind  the  spot 
where  Greek  and  barbarian  were  still  struggling,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  barbarian.     Theron's  men  set  fire  to  the 
tents ;  even  the  brave  Iberians,  attacked  on  both  sides,  now 
lost  heart,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  ships  which  were  still 
afloat  2. 

Those  who  found  such  a  shelter  as  this  were  the  ex-  Slaughter 
ceptionaUy  lucky  ones  in  the  defeated  army.     The  great  ?^^^ 
mass  fled  hither  and  thither ;  the  orders  of  Gelon  were  to 
spare  none.     Figures  again  are  dangerous;   but  the  men 
of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  boasted  that  half  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  of 
every   race,    were   slaughtered  in   the   flight   and   in  the 
pursuit.     A  body  of  those  who  escaped  sought  shelter  on 
a  rocky  height  among  the   hills,  and  there  for  a  while 
strove  to  defend  themselves.     The  spot  has  been  looked 
for  on  the  height  of  Calogero,  between  the  site  of  Himera 
and  its  Baths.     Wherever  the  spot  was,  the  height  was 
waterless;   thirst  soon  drove  its  defenders  to  surrender^. 
Others    were    scattered    hither    and    thither,    and    were 
gradually  brought  in  by  the  victors  as  part  of  the  plunder. 
The  few  who  reached  the  ships  that  were  at  anchor  strove  News 
to  sail  to  Africa.    It  is  perhaps  a  legendary  addition  which  owSage. 
tells   how  the    sea    again    fought    for    Sicily — Poseidon 
had  at  least  not  hearkened  to  his  alien  worshipper — ^how 
the  ships  on  their  voyage  were  broken  by  another  storm, 

^  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  This  comes  ont  in  c.   24;   voXAo^f  rSfv  <p€vy6vrwy  dyaXafiotkrai  \al 

*  DioddiOB  (xi.  3i)  says  only  M  riva  t6wov  kfviuf6v^    Holm  (i.  207) 
suggests  Calogero  with  much  likelihood. 
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CHAP.  VI.  and  how  the  news  of  the  day  of  Himera  was  brought  to 
Carthage  by  a  few  men  in  a  small  boat  ^.  That  boat  is 
clearly  the  fellow  of  that  other  boat  in  which  Xerxes  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Such  a  tale  is  hardly  needed  to  swell  the 
greatness  of  either  of  the  twin  victories  of  that  great  day. 
At  Himera^  as  at  Salamis^  Hellas  had  won.  And  in  one 
way  Himera  was  more  than  Salamis;  no  Plataia  was 
needed  to  finish  the  work.  For  seventy  years  from  the 
day  of  that  great  deliverance,  the  Phoenician  settlements 
in  Sicily  remained,  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  harmless 
neighbours  of  the  Greeks. 


Salamis 

and 

Himera. 


Rewards 
of  the 
army. 


Gifts  to 
the  gods ; 

at  Himera, 


Hellas  had  vanquished  Canaan ;  and  Hellas,  so  much  at 
least  of  her  as  had  gone  to  make  a  new  Hellas  on  Sicilian 
soil,  had  now  to  pay  her  duty  of  thanks  and  offerings  to 
the  gods  and  the  men  who  had  fought  for  her.  First 
and  foremost  among  mortal  deliverers  were  the  Syracusan 
horsemen  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  camp  of 
Hamilkar,  and  who  had  dyed  the  altar,  whether  of  Moloch 
or  of  Poseid6n,  with  the  blood  of  his  chief  worshipper.  For 
them,  and  for  all  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  fight, 
Gel6n  had  fitting  g^ifts  and  badges  of  military  prowess  *. 
But  all  the  allied  troops  received  their  share  of  the  spoil ; 
the  countless  captives  were  meted  out  as  not  the  least 
precious  part  of  it  ^.  No  small  share  of  the  trophies  were 
nailed  up  in  the  chief  temples  of  Himera  as  an  offering  to 

^  Diod.  xi.  24 ;  6Xlyoi  94  rivts  iv  /uiep^  ciciupu  iiaffoiOSyrts  tit  Eapyfj^dva, 
9i€ad^njaav  tois  voX/reuf,  ffwrofMV  woirjirdfitvoi  t^k  dir6<paaiv,  5tc  vdyrts  ol 
9ta06yT«f  tls  rifv  XiKtXioM  dmXifXaaiv.  So  in  the  parallel  case  (iSsch. 
Pert.  354)  the  dw6ipa<ns  is  tr^o/xos  enough  ; 

.  .  .  ivdymj  vav  dyawn&(€u  w6$os, 

Hipaatf  arparos  ydp  was  oXwXc  fiapfiApcav, 

*  Diod.  xi.  35  ;  rovs  re  Imrtts  roxn  dv€k6vras  r6y  'AfdkMa»  9oift€us  Mfxtjct, 
teat  rSfv  aXXcw  robs  1jv9paya$rfic6Tas  dptartlois  indafaiaf.  Seemingly  all  the 
horsemen  and  some  of  the  others. 

'  lb. ;  rcl  8i  Xoivct  [twk  Xapijpeay]  furiL  rSv  alxt*aXirrvy  SicfUpiac  roa 
ffvfAfidxois, 
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the  gods  who  had  kept  the  walls  of  their  city.     But  the   chap.  vi. 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  share  of  the  captive  shields  and  at  Syra- 
weapons  was  carried  home  to  Syracuse,  to  enrich  the  holy 
places  of  the  Island  and  the  Olympieion,  and  of  the  newer 
city  that  was  springing  up  at  Gelon's  bidding  ^.     With  Return  of 
the  spoils  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  Syracute. 
the  lord  of   Syracuse  marched  back  to  his  capital.     He 
entered,  doubtless  by  the  g^te  in  the  wall  of  his  own 
building,  in   all   the  glory  of  the  deliverer  of   Hellenic 
Sicily. 

On  that  solemn  day  of  triumph,  the  victor  of  Himera,  His  appeal 
tyrant  as  he  was,  could  afEord  to  bear  himself  as  other  people, 
than  a  tyrant.  At  such  a  moment  he  could  venture  to  call 
together  the  whole  folk  of  Syracuse,  doubtless  in  the  wide 
agora  between  the  hill  and  the  harbour,  which  he  had  made 
the  meeting-place  of  the  enlarged  city.  Thither  pressed 
the  mixed  multitude  who  owed  their  citizenship  to  his 
g^ft;  thither  pressed  those  older  citizens,  patrician  and 
plebeian,  to  each  of  whom  he  had  at  least  given  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  their  immediate  rivals.  On  that  day,  the 
Corinthian  spnmg  from  a  comrade  of  Archias,  the  enfran- 
chised Sikel  who  had  helped  to  drive  him  forth  to  Kas- 
menai,  the  last  mercenary  from  whatever  land  whose  stout 
blows  dealt  at  Gelon^s  bidding  had  won  him  a  place  on  the 
burgher-roll  of  Syracuse — all  would  join  with  one  heart 
and  with  one  soul  to  welcome  the  deliverer  of  all.  On 
that  day  Gelon  could  trust  them  all.     He  bade  each  man  The  anned 

aBseinblv  * 

come  to  the  assembly  girded  with  his  weapons ;  he  alone  ^  . 
stood  among  them  unanned,  in  no  pomp  of  military  or  armed, 
civic  command,  in  the  simplest  garb  of  a  citizen's  daily 
life  ^    Our  thoughts  are  carried  on  to  that  armed  assembly 

'  Diod.  xi.  35;  TW  fik  \wpvpoi¥  T^  ttaWiOTtvovra  ira/>c^6Xa^c  fiovk6' 
IUV05  TcnK  iv  raSs  "XvpoKovatut  v€ws  xoafiijaau  roit  aitvXoir  rS)¥  d'  aXXcay  rcl 
voXXcl  ii\v  iv  'l/tSpq.  9po<rff\a}<rt  roTs  innpavtaTdTois  rStv  UftStv.  We  mourn 
the  loM  of  all  the  temples  of  Himera,  save  our  one  fragment. 

■  lb.   a6 ;    awifpi'^fv  kititKfjaiay  wpoar&^as  iwayras  dwurraif  fitrd  t«k 
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CHAP.  VI.  which  welcomed  returning  Godwine  beneath  the  walls  of 
London,  or  rather  to  the  crowds  which,  on  the  day  of 
Lepanto  and  the  day  of  Vienna,  greeted  the  man  sent 

His  de-  from  God  whose  name  was  John.  Before  that  multitude 
Gelon,  like  Sulla,  made  his  full  defence,  his  apologia  pro 
vita  sua  ^.  His  later  days  needed  no  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence ;  but  one  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  hear  him 
cross-examined  either  by  a  son  of  Hippokratfis  or  by  a  man 
of  Megara  who  had  escaped  from  the  slave-market.  But  in 
that  hour  of  victory  and  thankfulness  there  was  no  accuser. 
Each  action  of  Gelon's  life,  as  he  described  it,  was  listened 
to  with  admiring  shouts.  The  tyrant  stood  before  them,  an 
easy  mark  for  a  Syracusan  Melanippos  or  Harmodios ;  but 

Aodama-    the  tyrant  was  forgotten  in  the  deliverer.    With  one  shout 

assembly,  of  ]oy  men  greeted  Gelon  with  the  titles  which  men  gave 
to  the  immortal  gods,  titles  which  in  after  days  were  more 
freely  lavished  on  mortal  princes.  They  hailed  him  as 
benefactor,  as  saviour,  and  as  king  *. 

Question         Now  are  we  in  this  last  name  to  see  a  formal  vote  of  the 

of  Geldn's 

kingship.  Syracusan  commonwealth  bestowing  a  definite  rank  and 
authority  on  the  victorious  general  of  the  commonwealth  ^  ? 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  From  this 
moment  the  writer  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  follow  in  these 
times  changes  his  mode  of  speech.  From  henceforth  he 
always  speaks  of  Gel6n  and  his  successors  as  kings,  and 
of  their  dominion  as  a  kingdom*.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  traces  of  abiding  or  restored  kingship  which  we  have 
seen  in  other  Sikeliot  cities  and  elsewhere  among  the 
scattered  settlements  of  Greece*.     Still,  on  the  whole,  it 

tnXojv,  ainhi  8i  oh  fiSvov  rStv  SwXwv  yvfivbi  ^U  r^v  i/eieKijffiaLy  ^XBtw,  dAXa 
teai  dxiTCJv  ky  liiari^  wpoaekOcbv,  ic.r.A. 

^  Diod.  xi.  26  ;  <iircA.07i70'aT0  rtpl  marrds  rov  fiiov  ttai  rSn^  vtvpayfUrcw 
avTf)  irp6s  rovi  "XvpoKoalovs, 

'  lb. ;  ToaovTov  dvcrxc  rod  n^  rvxuy  rifiupias  an  rvpawoSf  6<rrc  fu^ 
^on^  vatrras  dwoica\«t¥  fbtpyirrfv  teal  aonifpa  ital  $a(nk4a, 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.        ^  See  Appendix  XIII.        *  See  Appendix  I. 
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seems   safer  not  to  look  on  Geldn  as  clothed  with  any  chap.  vi. 
formal  kingship  over  Syracuse  or  over  any  other  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface.     We  may  rather  conceive  him  as  for  Probable 
the  moment  lifted   up  altogether  above  mortal  men  by  the^Stie.  ° 
titles  which  he  shared  with  Zeus  and  the  other  dwellers 
on  Olympos.     Men  would  then  hail  a  victorious  chief  as 
EuergeteSy  SSter^  Basileus^  as  in  other  times  they  might 
have  hailed  him  as  Imperator.     There  was  at  least  none 
on  earth  greater  than  he.     When  Belisarius  in  later  days^ 
and  when  Roger  in  days  later  still,  came  to  Syracuse  in 
Geldn^s  steps^  titles  had  so  far  stiffened  by  usage  that  to 
have  hailed  them  as  men  now  hailed  Gelon  would  have 
been  treason  against  an  absent  sovereign  or  overlord. 

The  somewhat  theatrical  element  in  this  otherwise 
striking  story,  the  appearance  of  Gelon,  unarmed  and 
lightly  clad,  before  the  armed  multitude,  was  the  part 
which  most  struck  men's  fancies  in  later  times.  It  has  LejirendAry 
put  on  more  than  one  variety  of  legendary  shape.  In  ^^  gtory. 
some  of  the  tales  no  reference  at  all  is  made  to  Gelon's 
position  as  victor  at  Himera.  In  one,  at  which  we  have 
already  glanced,  the  appeal  becomes  the  mere  trick  of  a 
candidate  for  power  by  which  Gelon  the  general  is  able 
to  turn  himself  into  Gelon  the  tyrant  ^.  Here  the  circiun- 
stances  are  wholly  misunderstood.  In  another  version 
Gel6n  is  already  tyrant,  but  a  mild  tyrant.  Hearing  of  a 
plot  against  his  power,  he  calls  together  the  citizens  to  an 
armed  assembly,  and  himself  comes  before  them  in  full 
armour.  He  tells  them  what  he  has  done  for  them;  he 
tells  them  also  of  the  plot  against  him.  He  then  strips  off 
his  armour;  he  stands  defenceless  before  them,  and  bids 
them   deal  with  him  as  they  may  think  good  2.     They 

^  See  above,  p.  137,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

'  This  story  comes  from  i^ian,  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  37.  Gelon  t^  t^j  ^pxyh 
teardaraffiy  vpqSrara  cixc  ;  but  (rraaMm  Tiy€s  plotted  against  him.  Then 
comes  the  scene  in   the  assembly,  winding  up  with  the  words,  8i8wfu 
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confirm  his  power  by  a  formal  act  ^.  They  also  give  over 
his  enemies  to  him,  and  he  gives  them  back  to  the  citizens 
for  their  own  judgement*.  In  a  third  version,  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  Geldn,  victor 
at  Himera,  master  of  all  Sicily,  comes  unarmed  into  the 
assembly,  and  ofEers  to  give  up  his  power  \  The  citizens 
refuse  the  offer ;  they  had  found  him  no  monarch,  but  a 
popular  ruler  ^.  In  neither  of  these  two  latter  stories  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  title  of  king.  But  they  both 
seem  to  point  to  some  tradition  of  a  formal  act  of  some 
kind  following  the  great  victory,  an  act  by  which  the 
power  of  Gelon  was  put  on  a  more  legal  footing  than 
before.  And  it  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  Gelon  in  his 
undress  was  commemorated  by  a  statue,  perhaps  that  which 
in  Timole6n's  days  was  picked  out  for  special  honour,  when 
the  forms  of  other  Syracusan  rulers  were  defaced.  For 
men  still  knew  and  reverenced  the  name  of  him  who  had 
smitten  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  ^. 

But  even  that  praise  did  not  seem  enough  for  some  of 
the  Sicilian  admirers  of  Geldn.  That  the  lord  of  Syracuse 
had  no  share  in  the  fight  of  Salamis  was  no  blame  to  him ; 
yet  men  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  there,  that,  in  his 

*  .^ian,  V.  H.  xiii.  37;  rijy  dpx^  iSw/eca^, 
'  lb. ;  T0VT0V9  ttcurt  t{;  li^fju^  riiiMpfiaaaOai, 

'  This  is  in  the  same  collection,  vi.  11  ;  Ti\i>iv  kv  'Ifi^pq.  viiefiaas  ro^f 
Eapxv^yiovSf  vdaay  vtp*  kavrbv  rijy  XiKiXiay  ivot^aaro.  cfra  ikBcIfy  is  H^ 
dyopdy  yvfivds  €<paro  dwodt66vcu  roii  voXlrais  r^  ^xi^* 

*  lb. ;  ol  82  oOk  ffBtXWf  hjKov6ri  9«9€tpafiiy<H  aitrov  Htj/iOTtMurSpov  1j  imriL 
rijv  raiv  fiovApxoaif  k^ovaiav, 

^  The  statue  is  mentioned  in  both  the  stories  in  JEimn,  In  the  one  he 
is  yvfipSs ;  in  the  other  iv  d{6HTT^  x*'''^^'*  Bat  in  Dioddros  he  is  dx^Tcuy  iy 
l/MTi^,  According  to  one  tale  the  statue  ia  set  up  ^i^  r^)  r^f  ^xeXias^Upas 
vc{;  (see  Holm,  Topografia  di  Siracusa,  186).  The  story  in  Plutarch,  Tim. 
33,  speaks  only  of  Tikvyoi  dy^pias  tov  woKcuov  rvp&mtw.  They  spared  him, 
d7<&/icyof  icaX  ri/iSivT€s  r6v  dydpa  r^  v'unjt  ^y  9p6s  'l^t^fitf  Kapxfl^viovs 
ivitcrjfftr. 

On  one  of  his  stories  .^ian,  or  the  writer  whom  he  copied,  makes  the 
comment ;  ^v  rovro  rijs  Ihffiayuyias  airrov  {nr6funfiM  mt  rots  tit  rdr  fitr^ 
ravra  aUt/va  lUkKovctv  Sipx^i^  ^8a7f(a. 
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own  phrase^  the  year  of  Hellas  was  not  perfect  without  its  chap.  vi. 
spring.     Tales  therefore  arose  that,  even  after  ho  had  sent 
away  the  envoys^  he  was  still  minded  to  send  help  to  the 
Greek  allies^  if  the  coming  of  the  host  of  Hamilkar  had 
not  hindered  him  ^.     And  this  no  doubt  is  true  in  a  sense. 
Geldn  might  likely  enough  have  taken  his  part  at  Salamis, 
if  he  had  not  been  needed  at  Himera.     Another  tale  is 
told  how^  after  Himera^  when  his  own  land  was  safe^  he 
was  minded  to   help   the  land   of  his   fathers.     He  was 
making  ready  for  the  new  enterprise^  his  fleet  was  on  the 
point  of  sailings  when  news  came  from  the  mother  city  of 
Sjrracuse  that  his  help  was  no  longer  needed  ^.     Tales  like 
these  do  not  get  beyond  the  region   of    surmises;    they 
simply  show  what  men  thought  that  the  ideal  course  of 
history  would  have  been.     The  true  light  in  which  to  look  Historic 
on  the  victors  of  Salamis  and  the  victors  of  Himera  is  that  STvictory 
in  which  they  themselves  claimed  to  stand,  that  in  which  ^^  Himera. 
the  men   of  their  own  day  placed   them.     The  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Greeks  were  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause,  working  to  free  Hellas  in  both  her  seats  from  the 
attacks   of   barbarian   enemies.      Well   did   the   verse   ofyereesof 
Sim6nides,  graven  on  the  votive  tripod  of  Gelon,  tell  how  and 
the  four   sons  of  Deinomenes,  victorious   over  barbarian     " 
nations,  gave  a  helping  hand  to  the  freedom  of  Hellas  ^. 

^  Herod,  yii.  165 ;  A^7cr(u  Zl  koX  r&Se  vv6  rSry  iv  ^xtXip  ol/erjfUyeayf  &s 
ifun  Koi  fi4Wcai^  dpx^<f^  ^^  Axucelkufioylojy  6  TiXcav  i$ori$rjae  &v  roTai 
liXXfjatf  tl  |A^,  K.T.k.  It  is  in  this  oddly  casual  way  that  Herodotus  brings 
in  the  whole  story  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  beginning  with  the 
driving  out  of  Terillos  by  Thdrdn. 

'  According  to  those  whom  Dioddros  (xi.  26)  followed,  (relAn  vap^aKtvd- 
(tro  iroXXp  9wdft€i  wKtiv  kni  r^v  *E\XdSa  xal  avfifxaxfty  roiai  "EKkijai  «arct 
rSt¥  ritpaSfv,  f|8i7  8i  ro&rov  fi4Woyros  wouiaBai  r^v  dvaywy^v  KariirKtvaAv 
Tivts  ktc  Kopiy$ov.  The  news  was  of  the  fight  of  Salamis  and  the  flight 
of  Xerxds ;  yet  surely  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  have  been  useful 
at  Plataia. 

'  The  lines  of  Simdnidds  on  the  tripod  offered  by  the  brothers  (Sohol. 
Pyth.  i.  155,  Bei^k,  iii.  485)  have  been  already  referred  to  (see  p.  190) 
in  their  financial  aspect.  The  four  brothers,  (^eldn,  Hierdn,  Polyzdlos,  and 
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CHAP.  VI.  Well  did  Pindar  sing  the  common  praise  of  all  who  had 
rescued  Hellas  from  heavy  bondage.  Of  Athens  and  her 
glory  he  would  sing  at  Salamis;  of  Sparta  he  would  sing 
at  the  foot  of  Kithair6n,  where  the  Median  bowmen  fell. 
And  to  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  the  hymn  should  rise  by 
the  well-watered  coast  of  Himera^  to  tell  how  by  their 
deeds  of  arms  the  foemen  perished  ^.  And  we  may  notice 
that  it  is  Syracuse  and  her  lord,  her  lord  and  all  his 
brethren,  who  stand  forth  as  the  champion  princes  of  the 
champion  city^.  Akragas  and  Ther6n  pale  before  them. 
Gel6n  and  Gel6n  is  the  deliverer ;  Therfin  is  simply  delivered.  We 
have  ventured  to  liken  the  lord  of  Syracuse  to  the  prince 
who  delivered  Vienna ;  we  are  sometimes  almost  tempted 
to  liken  the  lord  of  Akragas  to  the  prince  whom  he  de- 
livered. Such  a  comparison  would  be  unfair ;  Ther6n  and 
his  people  have  clearly  received  less  than  their  due  share  of 
honour.  Yet  in  the  one  tale  which  has  come  down  to  us 
to  show  that  the  men  of  Akragas  had  a  real  share  in  the 
work,  though  they  have  their  part  in  the  battle,  though 
they  even  turn  the  scale,  yet  their  part  is  distinctly 
secondary  to  that  of  Gelon  and  his  Syracusans  by  whom 
the  fight  had  been  begim  and  kept  on.     In  the  laureate 

ThrasybouloB,  join  to  record  the  deliverance  of  Hellas  by  their  hands.    The 
whole  poem,  as  arranged  by  Bergk,  stands  thus ; 

<l>r}fit  rl\ojv\  'Upcn^a,  Uokb^riXoVf  9pcurvfiw\w, 
iraiias  A€tyo/jUvtvSf  t6v  rpiitSd*  iy$4fuycu, 

t(  itcar^y  Kirpojy  leat  vevr^icovra  rak&yroty 
AafJuifi^Tov  xpvuovy  ras  ZtKiLjas  UticaraVf 

0dp0apa  vutfiatofras  tBvr}'   iroXX^v  tk  vapaax^^^ 

»  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  146  ; 

.  .  .  dpiofuu 
vd/>  fikv  ZoAa/iTvof  'AOtfvaicay  x^P^^ 
fua06yf  iy  ^wdprq,  8'  ^p4cj  vp6  KiOatpuvos  fuix^t^, 

vapd  8i  rav  tvvUpoy  &kt^  '^l*4pa  mdHtcaiv  titvw  A«ivofi4v€Of  riKwtuf, 
'  Diod.  zi.  35. 
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strains  of  Pindar  all  the  references  to  the  day  of  Himera  chap.  vi. 
and  to  other  warfare  on  behalf  of  Hellas  come  in  the  Thfirdn'g 

work  at 

Sjrracusan  odes.  Theron  is  the  most  boimtiful  of  men^  Himennot 
Akragas  is  the  most  beautiful  of  mortal  cities  ^ ;  in  i^y  pindar. 
Therdn's  honour  the  loftiest  notes  of  poetry  and  the  richest 
stores  of  legendary  lore  are  lavishly  poured  out ;  but  the 
sons  of  Ainesidamos  nowhere  stand  alongside  of  the  sons 
of  Deinomen^  as  equal  fellows  with  the  warriors  of  Salamis 
and  Plataia.  Let  Ther6n  have  his  due;  but  Gel6n  was 
clearly  the  master  spirit. 

The  analogy  between  the  champions  of  Hellas  and  the  Gelon*s 
later  champions  of  Christendom  would  be  nearer  still  if  we  ci^tWe 
could  believe  one  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  with 
Carthage  which  ended  the  war  of  Himera.     It  is  hardly 
needful  to  accept  every  detail  which  we   read  in  Greek 
writers  as  to  the  utter  despair  into  which  Carthage  was 
thrown  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  great  host  of  Hamil- 
kar.     It  is  certain  that^  within  a  very  few  years,  Carthage 
was  ag^in  looked  on  as  dangerous  to  Greek  Sicily^.     The  Alarm  at 
picture  of  all  Carthage  watching  day  and  night  lest  the  ^^^"'^^^^ » 

cxaffffora" 

fleet  of  Gelon  should  appear  before  the  harbour  is  possibly  tions. 
the  imagining  of  one  who  wrote  after  the  exploits  of  Aga- 
thokles^.  We  need  not  even  believe  that  the  envoys  of 
Carthage  came  to  Gel6n  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  praying 
him  to  deal  with  them  as  a  man  with  men  ^.  This  appeal  to 
common  humanity  was,  according  to  one  version,  answered 
in  a  way  which  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for.    Gelon, 

*  Pyth.  xii.  I.    See  vol.  i.  p.  430.  "  Cf.  Grote,  v.  299. 

'  Diod.  xi.  24;  &ffT€  rds  vvktos  awcunrai  Hiaypwruy  ^vKdrroirras  r^ 
wi^Xiv,  &s  Tov  Tikon^os  wdtrjf  rg  dwdfiti  wapaxpfifia  ^fyvej/edros  wKw  M  ri^v 
^Sapx'fidytL  And  presently,  ^fiov/uyoi  fti^  ^0aff|7  Utafidf  tit  Aifi^y  rik»y. 
Buiolt  (i.  266,  267)  knows  that  this  comes  from  Timaios,  and  in  this  case 
it  ia  likely  enough ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  for  Busolt's  **  Brand- 
■chatsimgen  **  and  "  Kapereien  "  on  the  part  of  Syracuse. 

*  lb.  26 ;  wapaytPOfiiyojy  wp6s  avrby  kte  ttjs  Kt^>xv96yos  tSjv  awtarakfiiyety 
wpiafiicaVf  Mai  /uriL  Ikucp^w  ZtoiUvvw  dvBponriycjs  avfois  xpi<^<'^^* 
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oHAF.  vi.   it  was  said,  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  that  the  Cartha- 
f^b^      ginians  should  forswear  the  special  abomination  of  Semitic 
of  human    idolatry,  that  they  should  no  longer  make  either  their  own 
children  or  strangers  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch^. 
Simply  as  a  poetic  conception,  the  tale,  one  to  which  I 
have   already   referred^,  is    ennobling.      It    shows   that, 
already  in  pagan  days,  there  were  men,  be  it  Geldn  in  his 
deeds  or  his  panegyrist  in  his  thoughts,  who  could  forestall, 
Estimate     not  only  the  crusader  but  the  missionary.     They  could 
of  th™^     deem  it  the  highest  duty  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  power 
Btory.         fQp  ^Yie  good   of  men  below  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
mightier  powers  above.    Gelon  is  painted  as  the  Frankish 
kings  calling  on  the  vanquished  heathen  to  accept  the  faith, 
but  not,  as  the  Frankish  kings,  calling  them  to  accept  it 
at  the  sword^s  point.     The  victorious  Greek,  worshipper  of 
the  kindlier  gods  of  Hellas,  calls  on  the  vanquished  bar- 
barian, as  the  price  of  his  favour,  to  put  away  the  blackest 
practice  of  his  own  law,  and  to  sin  no  more  against  the 
common  humanity  shared  by  Greek  and  barbarian  alike. 
The  tale,  true  or  &lse,  shows  a  full  feeling  of  all  that  was 
meant  by  the   strife  of   the  great  day  of  Himera,  how 
truly  it  was  a  strife  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and 
evil.     Next  to  the  deed  of  Gelon,  if  such  a  deed  he  really 
did,  comes  the  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  it  seemed  that 
so  to  do  was  the  fitting  thing  for  Gelon  in  his  hour  of 
victory. 
Unlikeli-         Such  a  tale  we  would  gladly  believe  if  we  could ;  but 
the  story.    ^^  authority  for  the  story  is  weak.     The  same  tale  which 
is  told  of  Gelon  is,  strangely  enough,  told  also  of  Darius  ' ; 
and  such  an  interference  with  the  internal  laws  and  the 
national  worship  of  an  independent  power  would  be  wholly 
without  precedent  or  analogy.    The  tale  is  hard  to  believe ; 
yet  it  is  honourable  to  Gelon  that  it  should  ever  have  been 

'  See  Appendix  XXI.  '  See  vol.  L  pp.  aa,  305. 

'  See  Appendix  XXL 
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told  of  Him.     And  some  foundation  it  surely  must  have.   chap.  ti. 
Could  Gel6n^  for  instance^  at   a  moment  when  he  was  Its  prob- 
almost  entitled  to  act  as  the  lord  of  all  Sicily^  have  re- 
quired^ as  a  condition  of  peace  with  the  Phcenicians  of 
Sicily^  that  no  such  deeds  should  be  done  on  the  soil  of  his 
own  island  ?  Could  he  have  required  that  even  in  Carthage 
itself  Moloch  should  have  no  Hellenic  victims  ?    Anyhow  Story  of 
the  existence  of  the  tale  is  remarkable,  and  that  a  like  of  Darias. 
tale  is  told  of  Darius  does  not  go  so  far  to  shake  its  autho- 
rity as  if  the  like  tale  were  told  of  another  Greek  tyrant. 
How  easily  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  prince  may  be  put  for 
another  we  have  seen  many  times  and  shall  see  many  times 
again ;  but  a  Persian  king  and  a  lord  of  Syracuse  are  not 
persons  whose  names  naturally  get  confounded.     And  the  The  Greek 
position  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  Persian  towards  the  Persian 
evil  rites  of  Carthage  were  utterly  unlike  one  another.  P<^'**°°* 
Each  would  abhor  them^  but  on  wholly  different  grounds. 
If  the  Greek  stepped  in  to  quench  the  fires  of  Moloch,  it 
could  be  from  no  motive  but  that  of  a  feeling  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man.    If  a  Cartliaginian  Shophet  gave 
the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul,  it  mattered  not 
to  Gelon  in  his  island ;    it  did  no  wrong  to  Athene  in 
Ortygia  or  to  Zeus  in  the  Olympieion.     The  Persian,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  step  in,  not  on  behalf  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  on  behalf  of  his  own  special  creed  and 
worship.      To  the  votary  of  Ormuzd  the  profanation  of 
the  earthly  symbol  of  Ormuzd  would  be  a  sin  against  the 
heavenly  powers  than  which  none  could  be  blacker^.     It 
would  be  his  duty  to  preserve  by  every  means,  by  arms  or 
by  treaty,  the  pure  and  holy  element  from  the  pollution  to 
which  it  was  doomed  in  the  worship  of  the  men  of  Canaan. 
The  story  of  Gelon  then  and  the  story  of  Darius,  be  either 

^  Herod,  iii.  i6 ;  Uipcai  $€6v  yoid(av<ri  tlvai  nvp .  .  .  Tiipainai  .  .  .  ^c^ 
ch  lUitai€¥  cfvai  A,^7oyrcr  vifiuv  vtxpbv  dvBp^ov.  Would  a  living  body 
have  been  any  better  t 

VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  them  trae  or  false^  may  well  be  independent  of  one 
another.  Each  is  well  conceived  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  man  of  whom  the  tale  is  told.  With  Darius  we  have 
no  farther  concern;  of  G^ldn  we  cannot  assert  the  tale 
with  any  confidence ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  is  sheer  invention. 

Greek  It  rests  On  better  authority  that^  if  Gel6n  did  not  step 

CftrSiage.  ^  ^  forbid  the  national  ritual  of  the  Semitic  gods,  he 
at  least  acted  as  a  missionary  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  on 
Semitic  soil.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  boimd  the 
Carthaginians  to  build  two  temples  in  which  the  stones  on 
which  the  treaty  was  graven  should  be  laid  up  *.  These 
could  not  fail  to  be  temples  to  Greek  deities ;  we  may  say 
almost  with  certainty  that  they  were  temples  to  the  goddesses 
of  Sicily^  the  special  patronesses  of  Geldn  and  his  house,  Di- 
meter and  the  Kore.  A  payment  of  two  thousand  talents  was 
further  laid  upon  the  Carthaginians  for  the  costs  of  the  war  ^. 

Geldn  and  We  are  told  that  they  so  gladly  accepted  these  terms  that 

the  Greeks     ^  •.  <»         •, 

of  Sicily,  they  voted  a  crown  of  gold  to  Damareta^  who  pleaded  their 
cause  with  her  husband^.  In  all  such  tales  we  suspect 
exaggeration;  we  remember  that,  not  very  long  after^ 
Phoenician  attack  was  again  dreaded.  Still  that  the  treaty 
between  Geldn  and  Carthage  was  a  treaty  dictated  by  the 
conqueror  to  the  conquered  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 

It  is  harder  to  see  the  exact  relations  now  established 
between  Gelon  and  the  other  Sikeliot  powers.  We  hear  of 
the  cities  and  lords  who  had  opposed  Gel6n^  how  their  envoys 
pressed  around  him^  craving  his  pardon  and  promising  obedi- 
ence to  his  will.  All,  we  are  told,  were  received  with  favour 
and  were  admitted  to  his  alliance^.    Yetitisnot  easy  tosee 

*  Diod.  xi.  a6 ;  Ho  rao^  wpoaira^ty  oUo9ofAijffcu,  itaff  ots  ^Sci  rdts  awO^icat 
dyoTc^^oi.    This  lurely  meani  at  Carthage. 

*  lb. 

'  lb. ;  oStti  y^  tnr'  airrw  d^uuOuaa  cvy^prfifa€  wkuirroy  tit  rijiv  aMtffiv 

*  lb. ;  c^^  ik  Kol  rSi¥  wp&rtpoy  kvomoviiivw  wiKiUnf  re  mi  ^waarw 
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to  what  cities  and  lords  this  description  can  apply.      Greek  chap.  vi. 
Sicily  will  supply  only  Anaxilas  in  his  character  of  tyrant  of  AmuuIm. 
Zankle,  and  Selinous^  whatever  was  its  form  of  goyem- 
ment.     No  other  Greek  power  that  we  know  of  had  acted 
against  Gelon  in  the  late  war.     Anaxilas  was  held  to  have 
received  some  benefit  from  Gel6n  which  entitled  Gel6n  to 
his  thanks ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  to  what  this  can  refer 
except  to  favourable  treatment  in  the  negotiations  after 
Himera  ^.    Selinous,  which  may  likely  enough  have  been  an  Selinous. 
unwilling  enemy^  whose  horsemen,  after  all^  seem  never  to 
have  come  to  the  Punic  camp^  was,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
set  free  from  all  dependence  on  Carthage.   In  the  next  Car- 
thaginian invasion  she  is  treated  by  Carthage  as  an  enemy 
indeed.    The  only  other  Sikeliot  city  which  is  not  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  rule  of  Gelon,  Therfin,  or  Anaxilas,  is 
Katane,  of  which,  oddly  enough,  we  never  hear  through  Katand. 
the  whole  history  of  Gelfin.     One  can  hardly  fancy  Sikel 
communities  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Segesta. 
relations  may  have  been  entered  into  with  Segesta.     The  Carthage 
dominion  of  Carthage  over  the   Phoonician   cities  of  the  pendencies, 
north-west  was  clearly  left  untouched.     Still  Gel6n,  with  Great  poei- 
so  many  cities  under  his  immediate  rule,  with  Thcron  as  Gel6n. 
his  willing,  and  Anaxilas  most  likely  as  his  unwilling, 
ally,  held  a  higher  position  than  any  one  man  had  ever 
before  held  in  Sicily,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  Greek 
world.     It  was   a  pardonable   exaggeration  to   speak  of 
him  as  lord  or  tyrant  of  the  whole  island.     But  there 
is  no  reason  to   think  that  his   dominion   extended  be- 
yond the  strait  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  Anaxilas. 

tmp^yiyowTO  wp6t  alr^y  wpfafittf,  M  fi^v  rott  l^ofjfiipoit  alro^fuwoi  avy- 
ypiffiff^,  its  Si  rd  Xotvdir  |«a77cXX<$/ici'0i  vav  voi^fftiv  t6  wpo<rraTr6iiwov. 
6  tk  vturiv  kvi€iic&s  "XjnicAii^ott  aviiitaxiav  <rwtTl$€To  mit  r^  c^rvx^ 

'  Dioddroa  (xi.  66)  makes  Hierdn  remind  the  sons  of  Anazflas  r^ 
TiXMtos  ywo/iivris  vpdf  t6v  waripa  airrwy  9i/€py€<riat.  It  was  now  perhaps 
that  Hier6n  married  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas. 

P  2 
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oHAP.  VI.  A  single  notice  which  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him 
^^  ^^th  ^^  Italian  dominion^  or  at  least  Italian  possessions^  is  most 
Italy.         likely  due  to  the  process  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many 

instances^  that  of  putting  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  tyrant 

for  another  ^. 
Thank-  The  thankofferings  of  Geldn  to  the  gods  of  Greece  in 

of Gel^;    whose  cause  he  had  fought  and  conquered  were  on  a  lordly 

scale^  alike  in  his  own  island  and  in  the  common  sanctuaries 
atDelphoi;  of  the  whole  nation.     To  Delphoi  he  sent  the  golden  form 

of  Nikfi,  and  the  golden  tripod  which  bore  the  verses  which 

told  how  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  fought  for  the  freedom 
at  Olym-     of  Hellas  ^.     At  Olympia  he  had,  while  still  described  as  a 

Dia  * 

man  of  Gela  only,  dedicated  a  chariot^;  he  now  com- 
memorated his  victory  by  the  building  of  a  treasury,  called 
in  proud  scorn  the  treasury  of  the  Carthaginians.  There 
he  dedicated  three  breast-plates  of  linen  as  trophies  of  his 
victory,  and  a  vast  statue  of  Zeus  himself  as  a  thank- 
at  the  offering  to  him  who  gave  it  *.  Rich  too  was  the  gift  which 
piw^".  ^®  S^^^  ^0  *^®  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  in  his  own  Olym- 
pieion  by  the  Sjrracusan  harbour.  A  mantle  of  gold,  per- 
haps renewed,  perhaps  enriched  ^,  was  Gel6n's  tribute,  a  giit 

^  Ath6naio8  (xii.  59)  quotes  Donris  of  Samos  for  the  itory  that  Greldn 
made  a  beaatiful  garden  near  Hippdnion  in  Italy;  wKrjaloy  'Ivww^iou 
w6\fon  Sikffos  rt  ZHHVwrBai  koKKu  9id<popov  Koi  Karippvroy  tHaffiVy  Ir  f  kcH 
r6vw  Tivd.  ttvai  koXoviaww  *AfiaXO(ias  xipas,  t  rl^v  Tikoava  MaraaKtvaffcu. 

'  Ath6naio8  (vi.  20)  quotes  Theopompos  for  these  offerings,  coupling 
the  name  of  Hierdn  with  that  of  Gel6n.  DiodOros  (xi.  26)  mentions  the 
tripod  as  made  dnb  raXcarrejv  iKKcd^tKa.  On  the  verses  see  above,  p. 
206. 

'  See  above,  p.  125. 

*  Pans.  vi.  19.  4;  <^£9«  ^^  Tf)  'XiKvcjviojv  karXv  6  Kap^hoviov  Brjffavp6s, 
IloOcuov  rcx>^  ifctl  *AvTi(fnkov  re  leal  M.€ycuc\4ow.  dpaB^tiara  82  Iv  ain-f  Zc^s 
fityiBu  lUfis  Kol  Odtpa/cts  kivoi  rptts  iipiOiiov^  TiKojrot  82  di^ABrjfM  ittd  Xvpa- 
Koalojv  ^oiviKos  ^rot  rpi^pftnv  fj  kcH  trc^  /^XV  icparrfffayrojv.  The  linen 
B^ptutfi  are  in  that  case  characteristic  of  barbarian  against  Greek.  Pan- 
sanias  seems  a  little  in  the  dark  about  the  fight  of  Himera.  Cf.  Athenaios, 
vi.  20,  where  the  date  is  given;  Ka$'  ots  xp^^o^^  ^^P(V*  ^vtcrpArw^  r$ 
'£AA(i8t. 

<*  See  above,  p.  118. 
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which  a  later  tyrant  took  away  in  mockery^  as  too  hot  in '  ohap.  vl 

summer  and  too  cold  in  winter  ^.    But  foremost  among:  his  Temple  of 

gifts^  foremost  perhaps  among  all  his  works^  were  the  twin  and  Per- 

temples  of  the  patron-goddesses  of  Sicily,  the  powers  of  **^  **"  * 

which  he  was  the  special  hierophant,  temples  which  arose  at 

his  bidding  on  the  mainland  of  Syracuse.     Had  the  city  as 

yet  left  the  special  goddesses  of  Sicily  anhonoured  ?    If  so, 

there  was  no  man  by  whom  the  fault  could  be  so  well  made 

up  as  by  a  lord  of  Syracuse  who  was  more  than  a  lord  of 

Syracuse,  who  had  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  lord  of 

Sicily,  and  who  was  truly  the  deliverer  of  all  the  votaries 

of  the  goddesses,  Sikel   and  Sikeliot.     The  house    of  a 

worship  not  locally  Syracusan  but  common  to  all  Sicily 

was  placed  by  Geldn  outside  the  bounds  of  his  enlarged 

city  ^.     It  stood  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Its  site. 

lower  terrace,  looking  down  on  the  foimt  and  stream  of 

Kyana  which  had  doubtless  already  found  their  place  in 

the  great  Sicilian  legend.     It  stood  by  the  road  leading 

to  the  Sikel  hills,  inviting  worshippers  of  the  elder  stock 

to  make  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage.     And  it  did  in  truth 

draw  to  itself  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  holiness  which 

belonged  to  the  twin  g^ods  and  the  twin  fountains  of 

the   Sikel.     The  Great  Oath,   sworn  in  the  precinct  of  The  Great 

DSmetSr  and  the   Kore,  with  the    purple   robe   of  the    *   * 

goddesses   thrown  around  the  swearer  and  the  burning 

torch  held  in  his  hand,  was  as  binding  in  Syracusan 

eyes  as  the  oath  by  the  Palici  themselves.     Party-leaders 

and  budding  tyrants   were  taken  to  the  holy  place  to 

purge  themselves  by  that  oath  of  all  evil  purposes.     But 

the  oath  by  the  Palici  was,  we  are  told,  never  broken ;  the 

^  Cio.  de  Nat  Deor.  33  (83).  It  was  in  '*  £aiium  Jovis  Oljmpii/'  doabt- 
less  the  Oljmpieion.  The  robbery  comes  among  other  doings  of  Dionysios. 
Valeriiis  Maximus  (i.  I.  Ext.  3)  tells  the  story  of  Hierdn,  but  later  editors 
have  substituted  Gkldn.  All  goes  on  the  great  principle  that  one  Sicilian 
tyrant  is  as  good  as  another. 

*  See  Appendix  XXII. 
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CHAP.  VI.   oath  by  Dimeter  and  the  Kore  proved  but  a  slight  bond 

when  men  used  it  to  fetter  the  ambition  of  Kallippos  and 

Agathokles  ^ 

But  the  devotion  of  Geldn  to  the  two  great  goddesses 

did  not  stop  with  the  temple  outside  the  gate  of  Achradina. 

It  was  perhaps  not  even  boimded  by  the  limits  of  his  own 
Temple  by  dominions.    Another  temple  of  DSmStSr  was  begun  by  him 

JV7*  A  MK  ^ 

at  the  foot  of  ^tna,  a  work  which  might  imply  authority 
over  the  land  of  Katan^ ;  but  to  bring  that  work  to  per- 
Deathof     fection  was  not  granted  to  him^.     6el6n  died  of  dropsy^ 
B.C.  478.     within  two  years  after  his  g^eat  victory*.     His  life  is  so 
crowded  with  stirring  incidents  that  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  his  whole  time  of  rule^  in  Gela  and  in  Syracuse^ 
was  less  than  twelve  years,  and  his  time  of  rule  in  Sy- 
SuoceMion  racuse  less  than  eight  ^.     His  last  wishes  were  that  his 
brother  Hier6n  should  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom,  lordship^ 
tyranny,  whatever  we  are  to  call  a  dominion  which  un- 
doubtedly began  in  wrong,  but  which  seems  long  before 
his  death  to  have  been  willingly  accepted  by  all  his  sub- 
Guardian-  jects  ^.     He  left  a  young  son,  under  the  personal  guardian- 
Gefon's       ^"^^P  ^^  ^  friends  and  brothers-in-law,  Aristonous  and 
that  Chromios  of  whom  we  have  already  heard.     Some 
share  in  his  bringing  up  may  possibly  have  belong^  to 
his  Arkadian  friend  Phormis  ®.     Politically  the  child  was 
doubtless  safer  as  a  subject  of  his  uncle  than  if  he  had 
been  left  in  the  position  of  a  prince  under  the  wardship 

^  See  Appendix  XXII.  ^  g^e  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  For  his  death  see  Diod.  xi.  26.  Plutarch  (De  Pyth.  Or.  19)  Bays 
that  irSponrcc^  irvp6yyfj<Tw.    So  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  89 ;  Mp^ 

*  On  the  exact  chronology  see  Clinton.  It  is  clearly  by  an  odd  slip 
that  Diod6ro6  (xi.  23)  makes  Geldn  kyyrjpdffai  rp  0a<n\€Uf, 

*  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Phormos  or  Phormis  of  Sooidas 
Qt6pfios),  who  was  oUttos  TiXwvi  rf  rvp&w^  Xuc€\ias  icat  Tpo<l>t^  rw  vaUkaw 
alroVf  is  meant  for  Phormis  of  Mainalos  (see  above,  p.  133)  rather  than 
for  the  comic  poet  Phormos.    See  Lorenz,  Epicharmos,  85,  86. 
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of  one  who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  or  dethrone-  chap,  vl 
ment.  As  it  was^  it  is  significant  that  Damareta,  daughter 
of  Theron,  widow  of  Gelon,  entered  at  Gelon's  bidding 
into  a  second  marriage  with  her  first  husband^s  brother 
Polyzelos.  He  alone  of  the  Deinomenid  brethren  shared  Pomtion  of 
in  the  glories  of  Himera,  but  had  no  share  in  the 
tyranny  of  Syracuse.  The  will  of  Gelon  moreover,  while 
putting  Hieron  in  the  first  place,  named  Polyzelos,  the 
more  energetic  soldier  of  the  two,  for  the  command  of  the 
Syracusan  armies.  We  shall  presently  see  what  came  of 
this  attempted  division  of  power.  Great  rulers  constantly 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  smaller  men  than 
themselves  will  be  able  to  work  a  system  which  they  have 
successfully  worked  by  dint  of  their  own  personal  qualities. 
Sometimes,  when  they  doubt  the  power  or  the  will  of 
the  smaller  man  so  to  do,  they  strive  to  control  or  to 
strengthen  him  by  checks  and  props  which  he  has  at  least 
energy  enough  to  cast  aside.  Polyzelos  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  fitted  than  Hieron  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Gelon.  But  then  it  should  have  been  Polyzelos  alone; 
Polyzelos,  as  a  check  on  Hieron,  was  worthless. 

The  will  of  Gelon  perhaps  failed  to  be  carried  out  in 
another  point  through  the  universal  reverence  felt  for 
Gelon  himself.  The  law  of  Syracuse,  a  law  of  his  own  Burial  of 
enacting,  forbade  all  lavish  expenditure  on  funerals,  and 
Gel6n  ordered  that  his  own  burial  should  be  carried  out 
strictly  according  to  the  law  ^.  This  order  is  said  to  have 
been  obeyed^;  if  so,  the  law  must  have  dealt  only  with 

*  Diod.  XL  38.  The  law  forbade  woXvrtXui  iK<f>opAs  v6fi^  /caraXtKv- 
K&roiV  Koi  rdf  floAvias  Hair^vai  tls  rovs  TtKtvTwvrai  and  vairrfKus  rds  Irra- 
<pUiy  ffvovlidi.     Costly  tombs  are  not  directly  mentioned. 

'  lb. ;  6  fieuTiKihs  TiXajv  .  .  .  rdv  vtpi  r^r  Ta<pfjs  v6fioy  1^'  kavrov  fi4fiatov 
kr^pfiaty,  (His  motive  was  rijy  rov  ^fiov  anovb^v  ky  &vaat  9t€upvKdTr€iy.) 
And  directly  after ;  wtpl  r^i  iavrov  Ta<ftijs  hiTfiXaro,  9iarf AA<$/A€Kor  iucpifiSn 
rupfjaai  rh  v6fUfAoy,  (This  looks  as  if  Diod6roB  were  copying  two  different 
accounts.)  And  he  adds  that  Hierdn  rijv  l«^pcbf  /rard  rijy  inafftXiay  aitrov 
cvyrriKtfftv.    Yet  see  Grote»  y.  30a. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  actual  ceremonies  of  borial,  and  have  said  nothing  as 
to  the  amount  that  might  be  spent  on  the  monument 
marking  the  spot.  The  burial-place  of  Geldn  was  on  some 
spot  not  ascertained  in  the  flat  land  to  the  wesfc  of  the 
Great  Harbour^  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife  Damareta,  and  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards buried  herself^.  The  whole  people  of  Syracuse^ 
pressing  to  do  honour  to  their  late  ruler^  formed  the  long 

His  tomb,  funeral  procession  ^.  A  stately  tomb  was  reared  for  him, 
surroimded  by  nine  lofty  and  massive  towers  ^,  which  in  the 
view  from  the  Island  must  have  grouped  with  the  columns 
of  the  gvesii  temple  as  they  shone  in  the  morning  light. 
Nor  could  the  tomb  of  Geldn  have  been  far  from  the 
fountain  and  shrine  of  Kyana,  famous  in  the  legends  of 
those  powers  below  the  earth  of  whom  Geldn  was  the 

HeiBwor-  choscn  minister.     There,  welcomed  as  it  were  to  a  place 

a  h^  among  the  gods  of  the  land,  the  victor  of  Himera,  the 
second  founder  of  Syracuse,  the  man  who  had  freed  Greek 
Sicily,  her  people  and  her  temples,  from  barbarian  inva- 
sion, the  man  who  had  made  the  city  that  he  had  won  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily  and  of  Hellas,  received  the  worship 
of  a  hero  *. 


Career  and      The  first  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  is  a  man  of  whom 

coaractcr  __ 

of  Gel6n.  we  should  gladly  know  more.  There  is  such  a  marked  con- 
trast between  his  beginning  and  his  ending.  That  a  man 
should  gain  power  wrongfully  and  should  yet  make  a  wise 

^  Diod.  zi.  38.  He  was  buried  «ard  rdv  drfp6y  TTJt  yv¥€uie6i,  kv  rtus 
leakwuiyait  'Evria  Thpatffiy.  He  makei  it,  by  some  mistake  or  other,  two 
hundred  stadia  from  the  city,  which  is  corrected  by  Holm,  i.  418.  His 
0¥m  account  (xiv.  63)  of  the  destruction  of  the  tombs  of  Geldn  and 
Damareta  by  the  Carthaginians  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  far  from 
the  Olympieion. 

'  lb. ;  6  fik  Sx^^^  ^*  ^'  w6K9ws  imu  awrjKoKoCOrjffty. 

*  lb. ;  oCtreus  rf  fidpu  twv  ipyegy  Bavfuurrais, 

*  lb. ;  ^  fiiv  fi^iios  rdtpov  d^i6Koyay  kwiffr^aea  i^^Kott  rifiais  hlfofat  rdr 
T4kwa. 
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and  beneficent  use  of  it  when  he  has  gained  it^  is  a  contra-  chap.  vi. 
diction,  if  contradiction  it  be^  which  has  many  parallels. 
But  in  the  case  of  Geldn^  the  shortness  of  time  over  which  Shortness 
his  reign  is  spread  makes  the  feeling  towards  him  more  °   "^^^'*- 
remarkable.     The  generation  which  remembered  the  pro-  Compari- 
scription  of  the  triumvirs  had  well  nigh  died  out  long  Augustus. 
before  the  rule  of  the  first  Augustus  came  to  an  end.     In 
his  latter  days  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had 
known  him  from  their  childhood  as  a  master  and  a  kindly 
master.     But  Gelon^s  coming  to  Syracuse  could  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  had  passed  the  ag^  of  childhood.     The 
remembrance  of  his  wrong-doings  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  the  mass  of  those  who  followed  him  to  his 
grave.     Those  to  be  sure  who  had  suffered  most  bitterly 
and  wantonly  at  his   hands,  the  betrayed  and  enslaved 
commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia^  would  not  be  there  to 
mar  the  general  homage  to  his  memory  by  the  tale  of 
their  own  wrongs.     Of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  Causes  of 
at  the  death  of  Gelon,  a  great  number  really  owed  much  ^j^^"' 
to  him,  and  the  rest  might  easily  have  fared  far  worse 
at  his  hands  than  they  did  fare.     Both  classes  of  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse  had  been  in  some  sort  betrayed  by 
him;  still  each  had  something  to  thank  him  for.     The 
Gamoroi  had  been  restored  to  their  homes,  if  not  to  their 
dominion,  and  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  the  hated  commons.     The  commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  undoubtedly  be  better  pleased  with  the 
dominion  of  Gelon  than  with  that  of  their  old  masters,  and 
they  might  think  themselves  well  off  as  compared  with 
their  fellows  at  Megara  and  Euboia.     And   the   former 
oligarchs  of  those  cities  were  well  pleased  to  be  as  they 
were,  when  they  had  looked  for  a  much  worse  fate.     So  it 
would  doubtless  be  with  the  men  of  Kamarina,  who  might 
have   looked  for   some  far  heavier   punishment   for   the 
death  of  Glaukos  than  actually  fell  to  their  lot.     Even 
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CHAP.  VI.  any  men  of  Gela  who  had  come  to  Syracuse  against  their 
will  might  have  easily  become  reconciled  to  their  position 
as  citizens  of  so  mighty  a  city  under  so  renowned  a  prince 
of  their  own  stock.  To  the  other  classes  of  settlers^  to  the 
men  of  various  kinds  whom  he  had  invited  to  Syracuse  or 
who  had  chosen  Syracuse  as  their  abode^  above  all  to  the 
crowd  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  raised  to  Syracusan 
citizenship^  Gelon  was  a  father  and  founder  in  the  strictest 
sense.  All  classes  must  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  his  reign ;  the  citizens  of  such  a  city  as  he  in  so  short 
a  time  had  made  Syracuse  must  have  felt  themselves  lifted 
up  among  men.  And  when  to  all  this  was  added  the 
glory  of  his  crowning  mercy,  the  thought,  still  so  fresh 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
that  the  gods  of  Hellas  had  brought  the  gre&t  salva- 
tion of  Himera,  every  other  thought  would  give  way  to 
one  overwhelming  feeling  of  admiration  and  thankfulness. 
With  such  a  claim  as  that  on  men^s  honour,  worse  wrongs 
than  any  man  in  Syracuse  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Gelon  might  well  have  been  forgiven  ^. 
Character  Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  Gel6n's  power, 
dominion,  as  king,  tyrant,  or  general,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice,  still  went  on. 
It  is  certain  that  his  dominion  was  not  practically  op- 
Hiscare  pressive.  We  hear  of  his  care  to  practise  the  men  of 
apiTul-*  Sjrracuse  in  military  exercises.  We  hear  also  of  his  care 
'""•  that  they  should  not  be  idle,  but  should  employ  themselves 

^  Platarch  (De  Sera  NnminiB  Yindicta,  6)  puU  Gel6n  with  Hier^n— 
could  he  have  been  thinking  of  the  second  Hieron? — and  Pdiistratos, 
as  tyrants  who  gained  power  badly,  but  used  it  well ;  wovrfpiq,  lerrjaifuvoi 
rv/Mxyyidof,  kxpfiaoMTO  wp6s  dpcr^r  aOrcus,  xai  wapa»6iton  lir)  rd  Spx^i^ 
kKOovTfif  iyivoyro  fiirfttoi  Koi  IhffWHptktts  Apxof^*^'  oi  t*^*^  tiyofdar  re 
woWi^v  Kol  7$s  kvifiiXuav  vapoo'x^rcs,  ahro^s  re  v^povat  rodr  wokiras 
Koi  ^iKtpyohSf  iic  woKvyihM^  koI  kdkeay  learaaietvdffarrts.  What  does  this 
last  mean  T    Is  there  a  lurking  pun  t 
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in  agriculture,  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ^  The  fall  chap.  vi. 
of  the  Gamaroi,  the  rise  to  citizenship  of  so  many  of  their 
former  subjects,  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  so  many 
men  of  all  kinds  by  Gelon  himself,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Syracusan  territory  by  the  lands  of  Megara,  Kamarina,  and 
perhaps  Euboia,  must  have  caused  no  small  change  in  the 
disposition  of  landed  property.  Many  new  landowners 
must  have  come  into  possession.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
mercenaries  admitted  to  citizenship,  may  have  had  no  great 
experience  in  the  tilth  of  the  groimd  or  in  any  peaceful 
pursuit.  No  wonder  then  that  the  thoughts  of  Gelon  were 
largely  given  to  making  his  people  at  once  skilful  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  gallant  defenders  of  it  against  any  enemy. 
In  another  story  Gelon  appears  as  something  like  a  consti-  Story  of  his 
tutional  sovereign.  He  asks,  evidently  of  an  assembly,  for  and  loan. 
money  for  a  war,  the  great  Phoenician  war  or  any  other. 
The  people  cry  out  against  the  demand ;  he  then  asks  for 
the  money  as  a  loan,  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  he  repays 
it  ^.  Still,  even  if  the  forms  of  the  constitution  went  on, 
democratic  freedom  must,  under  G  clones  rule,  have  become 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  though  in  his  day  there  were 
many  things  to  fill  men^s  minds  and  to  call  their  thoughts 
off  from  its  loss.  But  the  position  of  Gelon  was  after  all  a 
diflBcult  and  a  precarious  one.  We  see  by  the  history  of  his 
successors  how  hard  it  was  for  any  other  man  to  keep  it  as 
he  had  kept  it.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  his  own  fame  that 
he  died  so  soon  after  the  greatest  day  of  his  life,  while  the 
wreath  of  Himera  was  still  fresh. 

Of  Gelon's  personal  character  and  habits  only  a  few 
notices  have  been  preserved.     One  legend  told  how  he  was  Legend 
marked  out  for  great  things  from   his   childhood.      The  childhood. 

*  Plut.  Apophth.,  rikowos,  2  ;  iifjyt  iroXkdKts  tovs  XvpoKoaiovs  in  M  arpa- 
T€lay  Ktd  ipvTtiaVy  ovon  fj  rt  xijpa  fitKrlojy  yivrfrcu.  ytwpyovfiimrf  Kal  ftij  x^^P^^*^ 
airrol  ax^^C***^**'     ^  ^^  have  the  7^;  Ivi/i^Xctar  in  the  last  extract. 

'  lb. ;  alrSf¥  xF'lt'^^'^^  '''^^'  iroA/ras,  Ivct  iOopvfiijaay,  airciy  cfircv  in  dwo- 


culture. 
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CHAP.  VI.  boy  Gelon  was  sitting  in  a  school  with  his  writing-tablet ; 
a  wolf  came  and  carried  it  off ;  the  boy  followed  the  beast^ 
and^  before  he  came  back^  the  school-house  fell  in^  and 
crushed  the  master  and  a  crowd  of  boys^.  This  story 
might  seem  to  belong  to  a  rather  later  stage  of  Greek 
manners  than  the  days  of  Gelon.  And  another  tale  sets 
him   forth  as   lacking  in  the  ordinary  accomplishments 

Gdlonat     of  a  polished  Greek.     One  day  at  a  convivial  gathering 

quet.  '  where  he  was  present,  the  lyre  was  passed  romid,  and 
the  guests  sang  and  played  in  turn.  Gel6n's  skill  was  of 
another  kind ;  when  his  turn  for  the  lyre  came,  he  called 
for  his  horse,  and  showed  the  company  how  lightly  he 

His  lack  of  could  spring  on  its  back  ^  Later  tradition  contrasted  the 
uncidtivated  Geldn,  who  recked  nothing  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  art,  with  the  brother  and  successor  who 
gathered  all  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Greek  world  around 

H»»^  his  rich  and  happy  hearth  ^  at  Syracuse  *.     It  was  enough 

to  leave  a  memory  behind  him  as  the  model  prince  in 
a  city  which  came  to  have  large  experience  of  princes. 
It  was  more  than  the  &int  praise  of  being  the  best  of 
tyrants  when  it  was  said  that  men  put  trust  in  Dio- 
nysios  because  Gcldn  had  reigned  ^     His  last  days  were 

'  J.  Tzetzds,  Chil.  It.  270  (just  after  the  story  of  the  dog  below) ; 

rovToy  l^icwri  wot€  ical  KCkos  I«  $€LydTov, 
He  ends ; 

rSfv  wai^v  Si  rbr  &pi$iA6y  ol  atrffpcupits  fioSkfi, 

Ti/ioioi,  Aioyiiffiot,  At69capoif  Ked  Aicay 

wkttca  T€\ovirra  iKaT6y'   t6  9'  djcpifils  ohic  otb€. 

One  would  have  liked  a  reference  to  our  Dioddros. 

'  Plat.  u.  8. ;  IXa^pSn  koX  fifUus  dytiHfhfffty  iw*  abrby. 

»  Find.  OIL  16; 

h  dipiytcty  licoiUyovs 

ftdKoipcuf  *lifwyos  iarlay, 

*  He  appears  in  an  odd  story  in  .£lian,  V.  H.  iv.  15,  as  Mpoamot  d/uvcot. 
He  sets  the  standard  of  dypouela, 

'  For  Gel6n  as  a  stock  subject  in  Syracosan  rhetoricians  see  Diod.  ziii. 
33,  xiv.  26.  There  is  something  more  emphatic  in  the  story  in  Plataroh, 
Dion»  5,  where  we  get  the  epigram  addressed  to  Dionysios ;  mt  fn)r  ah 


memory. 
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indeed  the  days,  not  of  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  but  rather  of  chap.  vi. 
a  king  of  Sicily.     And  if  the  gods  watched  over  his  child- 
hood, they  watched  over  his  maturer  years.     The  dumb 
beasts  served  him,  the  tame  as  well  as  the  wild.     TheStoiyofhis 
gravest  historian  of  Sicily,  who  made  history  as  well  as   ^' 
wrote  it,  thought  it  not  scorn  to  set  down  the  tale  of  the 
faithful  dog  that  kept  guard  over  the  slumbers  of  the  victor 
of  Himera  ^. 

One  more  mention  of  Gelon  remains.     A  story  was  cur-  DidGeldn 
rent  at  Rome  of  a  prince  of  Syracuse  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  with 
the  Roman  commonwealth  giving  or  selling  a  great  quan-  ^"^  ^ 
tity  of  com  to  the  hungry  Romans  in  time  of  famine. 
The  tale  has  drawn  to  itself  special  notice  by  being  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  famous  legend  of  Gains  Marcius 
of  Corioli.     To  the  legend-maker,  as  to  most  other  people, 
all  Sicilian  tyrants  were  alike,  and,  in  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  oldest  form  of  the  story,  the  name  brought  in  was  that 
of   the   most   renowned    of    Sicilian   tyrants,   Dionysios. 
More  critical  writers,  who  knew  that  Dionysios  lived  after  Story  of 
the  time  assigned  to  Gains  Marcius,  as  they  knew  that  and"*^^ 
Pythagoras  lived  after  the  time  assigned  to  Numa  Pom-  ^^ardus. 
pilius,  changed  the  name  of  Dionysios  into  the  more  ix)s- 
sible  name  of  Gelon  ^.     It  was  perhaps  a  waste  of  critical 

Tvpayytts  8(d  TiXwva  wi(TT€v$us'  dcd  <r^  d^  oitids  iT€poi  in<rrtv$^a(TCu,  Yet 
Agathoklds  cnme. 

^  Plinj  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  6i)  merely  tells  us  that  Philistos  made  mention 
of  Pyrrhos  the  dog  of  Geldn.  What  he  told  about  him  we  find  in  two 
places  of  iElian,  Hist.  An.  vi.  62,  Hist.  Yar.  i.  13.  So  J.  Tzetzfis,  Chil 
iv.  266.  Gel6n  has  a  dream  that  he  is  smitten  with  a  thunderbolt.  He 
■creams  for  fear.  The  dog  wakes,  goes  round  him  and  gently  barks,  till 
he  is  awake  and  quieted.  The  former  version  adds  the  fitting  remark  on 
a  tyrant's  dog,  &(rTt  rod  Ti^Myos  i(  ivtfiovXrji  vaBtlw  KivZvv^voproi,  Julius 
Pollux  (v.  42)  has  the  same  story,  but  he  confounds  dog  and  man,  and  tells 
it  of  a  dog  of  King  Pyrrhos. 

'  Dionysios  of  HaUkamassos  (vii.  i)  rebukes  Licinins  and  Grellius  for 
their  chronological  blunder.  Plutarch  (Cor.  16)  takes  care  to  be  accurate. 
The  com  was  woXjbt  ijAv  innfr^  1^  IroAio;,  oitK  ikdrrMf  dc  batpririi  l«  Svpa- 
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CHAP.  VI.  power  to  try  to  reconcile  a  poetic  legend  with  the  Fasti. 
That  Gelon  may  have  supplied  Rome  with  com  no  one  can 
deny.  The  fact  is  possible,  and  even  likely.  Those  who 
accept  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  will 
assuredly  not  dispute  the  likelihood  of  commercial  dealings 
between  Rome  and  Syracuse.  But  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinct evidence  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  story  would  most  likely  arise  in 
days  when  Sicily  was  already  beginning  to  be  the  g^ranary 
of  Italy.  If  com  was  brought  from  beyond  sea^  it  was 
in  Sicily  that  it  must  have  been  sought^  and  Dionysios,  the 
best  known  of  Sicilian  names^  must  have  been  the  sender. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  set  down  the  feeding  of  hungry  Rome 
among  the  authentic  acts  of  Geldn. 


§  2.    The  Worh  of  ThSrSn  at  Akragas. 

B.C.  480-472. 

Later  days  The  lord  of  Syracuse  thus  went  down  to  his  grave  with 
the  honours  of  the  greatest  day  of  his  life  fresh  upon  him, 
before  he  had  had  the  chance  or  the  temptation  to  do  aught 
to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  deliverer  of  Hellas.  His  fellow- 
worker,  the  lord  of  Akragas,  outlived  him  by  six  years, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  Th6- 
ron  follows  the  day  on  which  he  and  Geldn  fought  side 
by  side.  And  in  the  local  history  of  Akragas  the  effects 
of  the  day  of  Himera  make  themselves  more  distinctly 
Works  of  seen  than  they  are  at  Syracuse.  We  speak  of  G^ldn 
ThdiSn!^  ^  ^^  second  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  the  man  who  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  the  city  itself  no  less  than  the  bounds 
of  the  dominion  of  which  he  made  her  the  head.    But 

leova&y,  TiXMVOt  rev  rvpiyyov  itiiapamn,    JAtj  (ii.  54)  doet  not  mentioti 
either  name. 
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his  great  works  must  have  been  mainly  done  before  tbe  chap.  vi. 

Carthaginian  invasion ;  it  was  as  the  lord  of  the  enlarged 

Syracuse  that  he  stands  forth  before  the  envoys  of  Old 

Greece.     There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Theron  was 

in  the  same  sense  the  second  founder  of  Akragas ;  but  it  is 

clear  that  his  greatest  works  were  done  after  the  victory 

of  Himera  and  as  the  direct  result  of  that  victory.     That  Protperity 

the  most  brilliant  season  of  Akragantine  prosperity  now 

b^an  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The   explanation  that  is 

given  us   is  doubtless  true  as   far  as   it   goes;    but  it 

is  surely  inadequate.     We  have  already  marked  the  vast  Number  of 

number  of  barbarian  slaves  which  came  into  the  hands  captives. 

of  the  victors  of  Himera.     They  were  in  fact  the  most 

valuable  part  of  the  spoil.     These  bondmen  were  divided 

among  the  cities  which  had  a  share  in  the  battle^  and 

were  by  them  employed  in  the  public  works  which  were 

going  on   in   each^.     The   only  powers,  to   use    modem 

language,  which  had  shared  in  the  war  were  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  Gelon  and  Theron.     But  as  Gel6n  and  Theron 

had  warred  with  the  full  force,  not  only  of  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  but  of  their  whole  dominions,  we  may  suppose 

that  each  of  their  subject  or  dependent  cities  received  some 

share  of  this  human  booty.     But  in  any  case  more  than 

full  measure  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akragas.     Of  those  soldiers 

of  the  defeated  army  who  did  not  at  once  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  victors,  but  wandered  about  seeking  shelter, 

the  greater  part  strayed  into  the  Akragantine  territory 

which  lay  open  to  them  to  the  south,  and  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  new  enemies  ^.     Each  man  of  Akragas  seems 

to  have  caught  them  as  he  could,  like  any  other  kind  of 

*  IMod.  xi.  25  ;  al  9k  ir^Xcir  th  viSas  /raWon/trov  rohs  JiiaiptOiyras  aixfo^'^ 
Tovs,  Koi  nd  dvffiSina  rwy  ipywy  9td  ro&rvm  iw€(rK§ia(w, 

'  lb. ;  iyrxiipriffav  fiAktffra  €h  t^p  'AMpayarrlpcjy,  cDr  Awiyrcjy  tnrd  tSj¥ 
'AKpaymrrivojw  (crfprjOiyrcnff  iyt/uy  1)  w6kts  rw  kaXjMc6roi¥,  Later  in  the 
chapter  he  sajn  that  the  number  throughout  Sicily  was  so  (preat  Start  ^kuv 
inth  rrp  yfyrov  ytyovivai  r^v  iufi^v  Skijy  al-xji&Karw, 
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CHAP.  VI.   game.     The  city  was  full  of  captives,  not  a  few  Akragan- 

tine  citizens  owned  as  many  as  five  hundred  ^.     But  those 

who  became  the  property  of  the  state  were  a  yet  greater 

They  work  number.     And  these  were  presently  set  to  labour  at  the 

buildings,    g^'^at  public   works   with   which  the   citizens   and  their 

munificent  master  began  to  adorn  the  city. 
The  tern-  Of  the  works  that  were  now  carried  out  at  Akragas 
the  drains,  several  classes  are  specially  mentioned.  The  prisoners  cut 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  greater  temples,  and  also 
for  great  works  of  drainage  which  were  now  undertaken. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  artificial  fishpond  was  made  ^. 
Here  is  no  mention  of  the  building  of  walls  or  of  any 
extension  of  the  city;  but  those  works  did  take  place  some 
time,  and  this  time  of  increased  wealth  and  increased 
energy  under  a  vigorous  chief  is  the  most  obvious  time 
Tlie  wall ;  for  them.  As  has  been  already  argued  ^,  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  vast  extent  of  waU  was  laid  out  from  the  first ; 
and  the  work  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  reig^  of 
Therdn  better  than  any  time  before  or  after.  The  example 
of  his  ally  at  Sjrracuse  would  go  for  something;  what 
Gelon  had  done  for  his  city  Theron  would  do  for  his,  and 
its  relation  morc  also.  And  again  the  making  of  the  wall  at  this 
tem})lc9.  ^^^^  ^s  almost  implied  in  what  is  said  about  the  building 
of  the  temples.  The  temples  here  spoken  of,  the  greatest 
temples  of  the  gods  *,  can  mean  only  the  line  of  temples 
along  the  southern  wall,  as  distinguished  from  earlier 
temples  on  the  akropolis  and  elsewhere,  among  them  from 
that  temple  of  Athene  with  which  Theron  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  earlier  days.  The  style  of  architecture 
shows  these  temples  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  Two  of  them,  those  of  Herakles  and  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  were  of  great  size;  that  of  Zeus  was  the  greatest 

'  Died.  zi.  25.  *  See  below,  p.  231.  '  See  toI.  i.  p.  434. 

*  Diod.  U.S. ;  l^  S/y  ou  fi6voy  ol  fiiytaroi  tSjv  $twv  vaoi  KaTta/etvda^ijaay, 
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temple  of  Akragas  or  of  Hellas.  And  they  are  clearly  chap.  vi. 
built  with  reference  to  the  south  wall  of  the  enlarged  city. 
They  follow  its  line ;  the  temples  adorn  the  wall,  and  the 
wall  protects  the  temples.  Of  course  the  temples  might 
have  been  built  in  this  relation  to  an  already  existing 
wall ;  but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  wall  and  temples 
both  formed  part  of  a  great  plan  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  and  beautifying  of  the  city,  such  plans  as 
we  know  to  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Akragas  at 
this  time. 

Of  this  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wall  was  a  work  Thdrdn 
which^  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all^  had  to  be  done  all  at  ^|ji. 
once^  while  the  building  of  the  temples  might  be  carried 
on  more  gradually.     The  captives  of  Himera  would  not 
last  for  ever ;    but  the  wealth  for  which  Akragas  now 
begins  to   be  famous  would   find  means  for  the  works. 
That,    even    vnth   such    help^    the   work   was  done  but  He  bo- 
slowly  we   know    in    the   case  of   the    greatest   temple  tomploH. 
of  all.    The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was  still  unfinished 
more  than   seventy  years   after  the  battle  of  Himera^. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  like  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  other  buildings.      We  may  therefore  say 
with  some  confidence  that  Th6r6n  made  the  whole  wall, 
but  that  he  only  b^an  the  temples.     Of  the  temples 
then  in  their  perfect  state^   as   part  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  Akragas  a  generation  or  two  later,  we  miy 
speak  in  another  chapter ;  our  present  business  is  with  the 
wall. 

The  story  of  the  enlargement  of  Akragas  is  the  same  as  £nl«rge- 
that  of  the  enlargement  of  Syracuse^  with  the  differences  Akxvgfti. 
needful  on  each  site.     Syracuse  spread  upwards^  Akragas 
downwards;   and  Akragas  seemingly  had  no  outposts  to 
take  in.     The  inhabited  area  of  the  city  now  reached  far 
beyond  the  original  fortified  inclosure ;  dwellings  were  fast 

«  See  Diod.  zUi.  8a. 
VOL.  II.  <} 
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CHAP.  VI.  spreading  over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill.  It  was  expedient 
to  make  this  newly  occupied  region  part  of  the  city  in  every 
sense^  and  to  fence  it  in  by  an  enlarged  wall  Theron  did 
at  Akragas  after  a  hundred  years  what  Aurelian  did  at 
Rome  after  eight  hundred^  as  in  truth  Servius  had  already 
done  before  him.  In  choosing  his  line  of  defence  he  was 
of  course  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
to  defend.  And  nature  had  done  much  for  him.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  found  a  great  part  of  his  wall  ready-mada 
We  speak  of  building  the  wall^  but  in  a  large  part  of  its 
circuit  there  was  very  little  building  to  be  done.  The 
foundation  was  already  laid  almost  everywhere.  That  is 
to  say^  ThSron^  in  carrying  out  the  defences  of  his  enlarged 
Akragas^  simply  followed  the  line  of  the  natural  hill.  In 
many  parts  there  was  little  more  to  do  than  to  cut  the  cliff 
into  the  needful  shape^  and^  where  it  was  wanted,  to  raise 
it  to  the  needful  height.  In  some  parts^  where  the  ground 
was  less  rocky,  the  slope  was  scarped  and  strengthened  by 
masonry.  _  In  many  parts  it  was  needful  to  build  on  the 
rock;  here  and  there  it  was  needful  to  build  from  the 
foundations.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  of  Akragas  ex- 
amples of  all  these  different  kinds  of  work  will  be  found. 
Near  the  south-eastern  comer  we  see  what  a  strong  and 
lofty  defence  could  be  made  out  of  the  rock  itself ;  near  the 
south-western  comer  are  the  best  pieces  of  scarpment.  On 
both  the  east  and  west  sides^  the  cliff  in  some  parts  sinks 
and  turns  inland.  On  the  west  side  some  grand  remains  of 
built  wall  span  the  mouth  of  the  inlet^  so  to  speak,  which 
is  thus  formed  ^. 
Shi^  <if  As  to  the  direction  of  the  wall  on  the  north,  east^  and 
cloture.      south  sides  there  is  no  question.    It  followed  the  line  of 


^  The  wall  generally  cannot  be  better  deeoribed  than  it  ii  bj  Polybioa, 
ix.  37 ;  d  9i  w€pi0ckin  a^r^f  not  ^ati  Kot  itaTaffK€vi  bta^pAyren  ^^ff^AXtarm, 
Ktirai  yiip  rd  rcTxof  kwl  whpas  d/cporSfAOV  icai  wtpippdyot,  f  /ikr  CLbro^vftt,  f 
9k  X^H^otfodiTov, 
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the  main  hill.     This  is  such  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  chap.  vi. 
to  be  a  north-eastern  comer.    Where  that  comer  should  be, 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  represented  by  a  single 
curve.     There  is  no  distinctly  eastern  side  till  about  the 
point,  a  point  where  the  hill  is  specially  steep  and  rocky, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  temple  which  has  been  some- 
times assigned  to  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  and  sometimes 
to  the  river-god  Akragas  ^.     Below  this  point  there  is,  as 
on  the  western  side,  a  deep  inlet  in  the  hill,  where  the  cliff 
sinks  and  seems  to  have  had  its  place  supplied  by  a  built 
wall.     Another  small   inlet  further  to   the  south  formed 
the  road  of  approach  from  Gela;   here  was  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city,  the  gate  of  Gela.     The  southern  wall  was  The  gates. 
pierced  by  the  sea-gate,  the  gate  that  led  to  the  haven, 
known,  in  later  times  at  least,  as  at  Constantinople  and 
at  Spalato,  by  the  name  of  porta  aurea.     It  is  only  on  the 
western  side  that  there  is  room  for  controversy  on  any 
point  beyond  the  naming  of  the  temples.     On  this  side  the 
hill  that  bears  the  wall  rises  above  a  steep  and  narrow 
ravine,  most    unlike  the   plain  that  stretches  below  the 
southern  wall,  and  widely  differing  from  the  broad  dale 
of  the  Akragas  with  its  tall  hills  on*  the  other  side.     A  Gate  of 
western  gate,  a  gate  of  H^rakleia,  has  been  placed  on  this 
side  by  some,  and  has  been  denied  by  others  ^.     The  only 
place  for  it  woidd  seem  to  be  where,  nearly  at  the  same 
point,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hypsas  or  Drago  with  its 
tributary  the  brook  of  Saint  Leonard,  the   main  valley 
widens  and  the  cliff  fails.    Here  it  is  that  the  built  wall  boldly 
descends  the  hill  to  span  the  mouth  of  the  small  tributary 
valley'.      Soon  after  this  point,  going  northwards,  the 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  80. 

'  Siefert,  34 ;  Schubring,  19.  Its  existence  is  hardly  proyed  by  the 
phrase  of  Polybios  (i.  18)  describing  the  Boman  siege ;  ^aripqt  92  jrars- 
orp€erowi9€vaay  i¥  rots  wp6t  'HpAKKftai^  K€Mkifii¥Ois  fUpan  r^s  w6kt«t.  Cavsl- 
lari  (p.  86)  seems  to  doubt. 

'  Another  point  shown  to  the  north  seems  less  likely. 
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CHAP.  VI.   wall  forsakes  the  line  of  the  Hypsas.     Or  more  truly  it 
is  here  that  the  Hypsas^  flowing  from  the  north-west^  joins 
the  wall.     Here  is  a  noble  fragment  of  ancient  masonry, 
the  remains  of  a  wide  bridge  spanning  the  main  ravine 
The  Bridge  and  connecting  the  later  city  with  the  nekropolis.     It  still 
Dead.         bears  the  fitting  name  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.     From 
that  point  northwards  the  line  of  wall  has  been  variously 
drawn.     Some  make  it  span  the  ravine  and  meet  the  wall 
of  the  akropolis  at  its  south-western  comer.     This  would 
make  the  later  city  take  in  the  steep  ground  immediately 
below  the  akropolis  ^.     Others  trace  the  wall  along  the  west 
side  of  the  ravine  of  Saint  Leonard  to  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  akropolis^  leaving  the  elder  city  isolated  as 
before,  joined  on  to  the  younger  only  by  its  eastern  gate 
on  the  narrow  neck^.     This   certainly  seems  the   most 
likely  view.     It  is  hard  to  see  what  object  could  be  gained 
by  taking  the  steep  right  side  of  the   ravine  of  Saint 
Leonard  within  the  city.     It  would   seem  far  more  im- 
portant to  defend  its  other  bank. 
Nature  of       The  space  taken  in  by  the  enclosure  thus  formed  seems 
witl^the  ^  strange  one  to  have  been  covered  by  the  buildings  of  a 
'^    •  vast  city.    At  Syracuse  we  are  struck,  not  only  by  the 

general  desolation  of  the  forsaken  parts  of  the  city,  but  the 
wildness  of  look  which  some  parts,  say  just  above  the 
theatre  and  the  latomiai  throughout,  must  have  kept  when 
houses  had  grown  up  thickly  on  both  sides  of  them.  Still, 
after  all,  the  greater  part  of  Syracuse  lies  on  two  nearly 
flat  levels,  and,  bating  the  stoniness  of  the  ground,  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  building  on  either  of  them.  The 
forsaken  hill-side  at  Akragas  is  often  bare  and  rocky;  yet, 
cultivated  and  planted  as  so  much  of  it  is,  it  is  far  from 
having  the  same  general  look  of  desolation  as  the  hill-top 
at  Syracuse.    But  its  broken  ground,  its  hills  and  ravines, 

^  Pol.  ix.  27.    See  voL  i.  p.  434. 

'  See  Cavallim,  p.  86,  and  oompare  hU  map  with  that  of  Scbubring. 
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must  have  been  far  less  suitable  for  the  lajring  out  of  chap.  vi. 
continuous  streets.  The  outer  town  of  Akragas  must  have 
taken  the  shape  of  a  crowd  of  hill-villages^  each  with  its 
steep  sides  leading  up  to  its  own  little  akropolis.  That 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  within  the 
extended  walls  was  fully  occupied  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  large  remains  of  ancient  roads  and  ancient  buildings  of  ' 
various  dates  scattered  over  its  whole  surface.  Here  we 
follow  a  wheel-track ;  here  we  light  on  a  fragment  of  wall, 
on  a  bath,  on  the  foundation  and  pavement  of  an  ancient 
house,  on  a  small  temple,  on  a  nameless  building  with  a 
rich  cornice  ^.  Most  or  all  of  these  are  of  much  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Therdn.  But  all  help  to  show  how,  in  the 
days  of  Therdn  and  long  after,  the  vast  extent  of  Akragas 
was  covered  with  all  that  comes  of  the  crowded  occupation 
of  a  great  city. 

The  tombs  of  the  dead  are  in  these  ages  of  course  to  be  The  ne- 
looked   for  without  the  walls,  in  the  nekropolis  on  the   ^^^ 
western  side.     Compared  with  the  vast  store  of  primitive 
tombs  at  Syracuse,  but  few  places  of  burial  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  are  found  within  the  wall  of  Akragas.     But 
the  singular  appearances  in  the  southern  wall,  in  the  inner 
face  of  its  eastern  half,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
things   in   the   city.     Tombs   cut  in  the  native   face  of  Tombiin 
the  rock  that  forms  the  wall  are  in  no  way  wonderful,  ^j,^  ^j^ ' 
But  here  we  not  only  see  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the 
ground,  and  a  special  group  partly  cut  in  the  ground  and 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock  ^ ;  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
wall — ^the  wall    here   being   the  native   rock — ^has  been 
thoroughly  honeycombed  by  holes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
what  have  been  commonly  and  reasonably  thought  to  be 

'  I  mean  the  rouxid  building  within  the  precinct  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Nlcolaa.  Hard  by  is  the  small  temple  which  goes  by  the  strange 
name  of  the  Chapel  of  Fhalarls.    See  Dennis,  213  ;  Cavallari,  87. 

'  Those  known  as  the  Gataoombt  of  the  Frangapani;  Cavallari,  88. 
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CHAP.  VI.  sepulchral,  but  about  whicb  other  opinions  have  been  risked. 
Specially  strange  is  the  effect  of  this  burrowing  at  those 
points  where  the  rock  which  was  used  as  a  wall  was  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  tower.  Now  these  holes  cannot  be 
older  than  the  fortification  of  the  enlarged  city;  they  are 
not  cut  in  the  untouched  rock  but  in  the  wall  that  was 
shaped  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  past  belief  that  such  tamper- 
ing with  the  defences  of  the  city  could  have  been  allowed 

Their  late  in  times  when  these  walls  still  defended  it.  The  unavoid- 
able inference  is  that  all  these  holes  are^  what  those  which 
are  cut  in  the  ground  certainly  are,  Christian,  or,  if  any 
one  pleases^  Mussulman^  burying-places  of  later  days.  By 
those  times  Roman  Agrigentum  had  again  shrunk  up 
within  the  old  akropolis^  and  neither  Saracen  nor  Norman 
Girgenti  overleaped  that  boundary.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  city  were  no  longer  walls  in  any  military  sense; 
they  were  open  for  any  one  that  chose  to  burrow  in  them. 
A  village  population  may  well  have  nestled  under  the  for- 
saken bulwarks^  and  more  of  the  temples  than  one  may 
have  been  turned  into  churches  or  mosques  or  both  in  turn. 
The  chances  certainly  are  that  these  very  striking  cuttings 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Greek  Akragas  or  with 
Sikan  j»r^- Akragas.  They  most  likely  belong  to  Christian 
Agrigentum  or  to  Mussulman  Girgenti  ^. 

Temples  and  walls  moreover  were  not  the  only  works 
with  which  the  munificent  tyrant  of  Akragas  adorned  and 
strengthened  his  city.  Water  was  a  thing  of  special  need 
in  the  great  circuit  which  he  laid  out.  For^  unless  we 
count  the  rivulets  which  may  trickle  down  some  of  the 

Water-       ravines,  there  is  none  within  its  bounds.    At  Akrasras  then. 

courses.  ° 

as  at  Syracuse,  an  elaborate  system  of  water-courses  was 
needed ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  the  city.  And  we  know  for  certain 
that  that  extension  was  accompanied  by  great  works  of 

^  See  Cavallati,  p.  89. 
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drainage.     For  these  too  the  captives  of  Himera  cut  the  chap.  vi. 
stone  as  well  as  for  the  temples.     Of  these  great  drains^ 
which  bore  the  name  of  their  engineer  Phaiax^  traces  are 
said  still  to  be  seen  ^.     And  we  can  at  least  see  the  site  of  The  fUh- 
the  great  artificial  fish-pond^  seven  stadia  round  and  twenty 
fathoms  deep,  with  its  fish  and  its  swans  and  its  other 
water-fowl^,  whose  neglect   and   choking-up   the  native 
historian  of  Sicily  laments  ^.     We  look  down  on  it  at  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  wall,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  western  of  the  range  of  temples.     In  short 
ThSr6n  designed  to  make  his  city  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  world,  and  he  succeeded.     What  the  tyrant  began 
the  democracy  that  followed  him  went  on  with.     Akragas  Greatness 
became  a  city  hardly  inferior  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  at  the  ^ 

time  greater  than  Syracuse,  in  extent  and  splendour,  though 
she  always  lagged  behind  Syracuse  in  point  of  external 
dominion.  And,  if  the  growth  of  Greek  colonial  cities  was 
quick,  their  life  was  often  short.  Rich  and  mighty  doubt- 
less from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  standard  of  an 
earlier   time,   Akragas,  at  the  age  of  a    hundred  years, 

^  Diod.  zi.  25  ;  d\\d  xal  vpos  rdr  rSfW  iidruy  r&y  iic  ttjs  w6\ta)s  itcpo^ 
{nrCvofiot  /carta HfvdaOrjaav,  He  enlarges  on  their  size,  and  adds ;  ImffTdrTjs 
di  yfy6fi§yos  rSw  ipyaiv  6  vpoaayopt^payos  ^aia^f  9<d  lijv  Z6^ay  rov  Kara- 
ffKtvdtr/ULTOs  kvoirjafv  dip*  iavrw  tcXijBTJycu  rovs  {nroy6/wvs  <ftala/eas,  I  willingly 
give  up  the  snbject  of  watercourses  to  Schubring,  who  discourses  in  fuU 
on  tbe  matter  at  p.  38.  He  suggests  that  the  (paicuets  were  not  called 
after  Phaiax,  but  that  Phaiax  was  the  epCnymos  of  the  ^o^cf.  There  is 
certainly  something  odd  in  Dioddros*  words  6  vpoaayopti&ofKyos  ^aia^,  StiU 
Phaiax  is  a  real  niime,  as  we  shall  find  somewhat  later  in  our  story. 

'  Diod.  zi.  35  ;  tls  ravnjv  ivayofiiyeay  vorafAwv  tcai  /rpi/vaiW  £r8ara;v, 
IxBvoTpwffttoy  kyiytro,  woWovs  iraptxSmyoy  IxBw  tls  rpwf^  kcI  6L7r6\avatv, 
In  the  other  account  (ziii.  82),  where  he  calls  it  A/fcvi;  kicrbs  r^  v^Xco/t 
XtipovoirjTos,  he  says  that  the  fish  were  th  rds  StjfAoaias  iaridfftts,  Athd* 
naios  (zii.  59)  oddly  quotes  Dioddros  as  making  the  fishpond  a  work  of 
QeUn — can  he  mean  Thdrdn  ? — and  adds  that  the  fish  were  (Is  ri^y  rpwpiiy 
Koi  d'w6Xavciy  r^  V^Xwi,,  The  swans  are  mentioned  in  both  accounts,  the 
other  birds  in  the  later  one  only. 

'  Diod.  zi.  25  ;  dXX*  oArri  /ily  iy  rots  (far f pay  xp^o<f  dfi*\rj0€iaa  trvyt- 
Xitc9fi,  KoX  did  rh  'K\rfio$  rov  xp^^ov  ieartip$dpfj.  Cf.  Athenaios^  u.  s.  The 
site  is  StiU  plain  enough,  but  it  is  now  a  garden  without  swans  or  fish. 
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CHAP.  VI.  b^an  to  wax  far  richer  and  mightier.  Seventy-four  years 
later  she  was^  for  the  first  but  not  for  the  last  time,  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 


§  8.    TAe  Reign  cf  EierSn. 
B.C.  478-467. 

Dynasties       The  rule  that  a  tyranny  showed  its  worse  features  under 
grow™"^      ^^®  prince  who  inherited,  as  distinguished  from  him  who 
worse.        acquired,  dominion,  did  not  fail  to  come  true  in  the  case  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Deinomenids.     In  the  case  of  a  son 
bom,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  purple,  it  was  almost  naturally 
so.     But  Gel6n  was  succeeded,  not  by  a  son  but  by  a 
brother,  a  brother  whose  fortunes  had  risen  along  with  his 
own,  and  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  the  most  glorious 
day  of  his  life.     Still  there  is  a  marked  fall  at  each  succes- 
Geldu,        sion  among  the  Dcinomenid  brothers.    There  is  a  fall  from 
and  Thra-   Gelon  to  Hierdn ;   there  is  a  fall  again  from  Hieron  to 
syboulos.     Thrasyboulos.     Gel6n  has  nothing  of  the  tyrant  about  him 
except  the  way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.     Had  he  been 
bom  to  be  a  lawful  king,  he  would  have  no  need  for  the 
crimes  of  his  early  career.     We  should  have  heard  only  of 
his  good  rule  over  his  people,  and  of  the  victory  won  by 
him   on  behalf  of  a  wider  world   than  his  own  people. 
Character    Hier6n,  who  did  not  seize  power  for  himself,  but  succeeded 
of  Hierdn.  to  an  established  dominion,  shows  in  his  internal  govern- 
ment every  characteristic  of  the  tyrant  ^.    He  is  not  indeed 
charged  with  the  frightful  excesses  of  some  other  tyrants ; 
still  his  rule  is  the  rule  of  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  greedy,  and 
cruel.    He  won  his  chief  &me  by  the  same  course  by  which 
His  vie-      other  tyrants  in  later  times  have  won  theirs.     He  made 

tories  in         , 

the  games,  himself  a  name  by  splendid  victories  in  the  games  of  old 
Greece,  and  those  victories  were  commemorated  in  the 

^  See  above,  p.  a  18,  note. 
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laureate  strams  of  Pindar  and  other  poets.    And  he  gathered  chap.  vi. 
round  them  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  opening  intellectual  ^' 

^         °  patronage 

world  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Hellas.  He  has  had  his  reward  of  poets, 
in  the  praises  of  those  who  best  knew  how  to  bestow  abiding 
praise.  The  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  the  Medicean  age  of 
Floi'ence,  were  forestalled  in  the  few  years^  reign  of  Hier6n 
over  Syracuse  and  -ffitna.  The  horse-loving  king,  the 
father  of  strangers,  holy  as  being  the  hereditary  hierophant 
of  the  awful  rites  from  which  he  took  his  name  ^,  lord  of 
Syracuse,  founder  of  -^tna,  defender  of  Lokroi,  victor  of 
Kyme,  stands  forth  in  the  poetry  of  Greece  with  a  blaze  of 
glory  such  as  never  gathered  roimd  the  name  of  Gelon. 
When  the  panegyrist  goes  on  further  to  speak  of  the  ruler 
mild  to  his  citizens  and  envying  not  the  good,  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  simple 
flattery  or  a  voice  of  gentle  warning  taking  its  shape  ^. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  him.     Whatever  we  say  Hie  better 
of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  and  foimder  of  jEtna,  the  defender  uxuvereal 
of  Lokroi,  and  still  more  the  victor  of  Kymfi,  fully  deserves  ^^o^y- 
all  the  praises  which  the  songs  of  the  poets  have  heaped 
upon  him.     Hier6n  had  fought  at  Himera;  he  had  shared 
the  glory  of  his  brothers ;  and,  little  as  there  is  to  be  said 
to  his  honour  in  his  own  household,  in  his  own  city,  or  in 
his  own  island,  when  we  once  step  beyond  those  bounds, 
the  Hicron  of  universal  history  is  fully  in  his  place  as  the 
comrade  and  successor  of  Gelon.     Among  the  songs  of  his 
poets,  those  where  we  listen  to  the  clearest  ring  of  truth, 
those  where  we  are  least  tempted  to  suspect  some  under- 
current of  censure  or  warning,  are  the  strains  which  tell 
how  through  Hieron's  deeds  the  maidens  of  Lokroi  could 

^  Pind.  01.  i.  35 ;  :Svpcue6<nc¥  Imrox&PfMy  PaaiKrja,  Pyth.  iii.  1 35  ; 
(€t»ois  Si  OavfMorbi  var^p.  This  last  epithet  and  some  others  come  together 
in  the  Hyporchema  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  408)  addressed  to  him  as  (aSicay 
UpSfv  dftJin'VfM  irdrtp  Krlarop  Alrvat,  *UfW¥  was  clearly  called  from  the 
ancestral  2cp<i 

*  lb. ;  fia9i\(vs  irpaus  doroTs,  oO  tl>$oyiMf  diyaSots.  See  Appendix  XXVIl. 
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CHAP.  VI.   dwell  safely  in  their  homes  ^,  or  that  more  stirring  voice 
which  sang  how  the  Phoenician  and  the  Etruscan  ceased 
from  troubling;  when  they  had  once  felt  the  might  of  the 
lord  of  Syracuse^  first  at  Himera  and  then  beside  the  shore 
Hia  Hel-    of  Kyme  ^.     The  second  son  of  Deinomenes  has,  like  the 
pioiuliip.     ^T^ty  his  place  among  the  champions  of  Hellas,  the  cham- 
pions of  Europe.    As  such,  let  him  enjoy  his  honours.    And 
we  may  add  that  his  actual  recorded  misdeeds  do  not  seem 
in  nimiber  or  in  blackness  to  have  outdone  those  by  which 
Compari-    his  brother  became  lord  of  Gela  and  of  Syracuse.     But  he 
Geldn  and  had  not  his  brother^s  gift  of  making  an  unworthy  rise  to 
^®^  ^*      power  be  forgotten  in  a  worthier  use  of  it.     In  the  city 
which  he  had  made   his  by  force  and  guile   Geldn  was 
in  life  honoured  as  a  king,  and  in  death  worshipped  as  a 
hero.     Neither  the  praises  of  his  poets  nor  the  real  merits 
of  one  side  of  his  acts  can  avail  to  lift  Hieron  out  of  the 
class  of  tyrants. 
Suspicions       The  chief  characteristic  of  the  government  of  Hierdn 
Hierdn's     was  suspicion.     His  authority  rested  on  the  spears  of  mer- 
m^t^"      cenaries.     So  in  some  sort  had  that  of  GelSn;  but  the 
mercenaries  by  whom  Gel6n  had  been  served  in  his  rise 
His  mcr-     to  power  had  passed  into  the  ranks  of  citizens.     As  such, 
they  no  longer  answered  the  purposes  of  Hierfin,  who  ac- 
cordingly gathered   fresh  hirelings  from  all  parts,  as  a 

*  Pindar,  P^th.  iL  35  ; 

ai  b*,  3)  Auvofjiiyttt  mu,  Z«(pvpla  wp6  i6fua¥ 
AoKfis  wap$4vos  Amuu, 
woKtfilojv  teafjt&rojv  i(  d/iaxoi^ojv 
8id  tccIk  bvyafuv  Zptuetta*  dffipa\4s. 
See  below,  p.  340,  and  Appendix  IX. 
«  lb.  i.  136  ; 

Xiffffoftai  vtvffovy  KpovicuVt  ifitpor 

c^pa  Kar   otitor  6  ^ofwt£  6  TvpaaySiv  r*  dKaXar^s 

tXQy  vauuiffTovov  vfipir  Ib^ 

oTa  IvpcucooMv  Apx^  dafiaa$4pTts  v&BWf 
dticvw6p<uv  dv^  vauv  6  a<piv  iv  v6vr^  /3<iXc9*  d\i«iay 
'EAAiid*  i^iXjeoai'  ^aptlat  SovAiaf. 


cenanes. 
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needful  support  of  his  power  \     If  the  dialogue  among  chap.  vi. 
the  writings  of  Xenophdn  which  bears  his  name  contains  The  Htertfn 
any  relics  of  genuine  tradition  and  is  not  a  mere  ideal  phOn. 
picture  of  tyranny,  Hierdn  could  trust  none,  neither  citizen 
nor  friend  nor  wife  nor  beloved  one.     The  tyrant  could 
never  be  certain  that  any  of  these  served  him  from  love 
rather  than  from  fear  ^.     He  was  guarded  by  strangers 
rather  than   by  citizens,  by  barbarians  rather  than  by 
Greeks^.     This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  picture  of  tyranny; 
but  it  proves  something  that  Hier6n   should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  representative  of  tyranny;  one  can  hardly 
fancy  such  a  picture  being  drawn  of  Gel5n. 

On  the  purely  domestic  side  of  Hier6n's  character,  there 
is  some  ground  to  think  that  this  picture  is  exaggerated. 
There  are  at  least  anecdotes  which  show  that  he  lived  on  His  wives, 
terms  of  the  closest  confidence  with  one  at  least  of  his 
wives.  Of  these  he  had  three.  A  daughter  of  Nikokles 
of  Syracuse  was  the  mother  of  his  son  Deinomenes  *.  She 
was  followed  by  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  *  and 

^  Diod.  xi.  48 ;  a^uf  8^  ^tvoXoySjv  ical  vtpi  airrdv  ffvtmjfM  ^ivaty  vapo' 
<Tis€vA(M^f  (nr€\d/i0ayty  (W^oAcDf  itaBi^Hy  rijv  fiaffiktiay,  Cf.  the  proyerb 
preserved  by  Zdnobios  (v.  88) ;  St/rcXdr  ffTparidmjr  vapoifuwSts  iirtl  ^ivoii 
kxp^fo  ffTpancifTais,  &S  M  vokit  pi  {fw6  'Upojyt.  I  suppose  this  means  the 
first  Hierdn ;  but  among  these  late  collectors  we  cannot  expect  Si/rcX^f  and 
Sc/rcXidun;}  to  be  distinguished. 

'  The  whole  of  the  Dialogue  between  Hierdn  and  Simdnidds  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth  the  wretchedness  of  the  tyrunt  from  the  confessed  ex- 
periences of  one  of  the  class.  The  first  chapter  is  largely  employed  in 
showing  how  little  the  tyrant  can  enjoy  love,  friendship,  or  anything  else, 
because,  as  nothing  can  be  denied  to  him,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  anything 
is  given  to  him  willingly.  The  name  of  DaXlochos  in  c.  31  must  come  irom 
some  contemporary  source.  Cf.  the  fragment  in  Athen.  x.  30  (Bergk,  i. 
435),  with  the  names  of  Chimaros  and  Agathdn. 

'  Xen.  Hier.  vi.  5 ;  in  Si  (ivois  fUv  fiaXAor  ^  iroX/rcur  viartvuv,  ^apfidpoif 
bl  fuiKXw  ^'EWfiffiv,  He  adds,  with  a  clear  reference  to  the  changes  of 
population  at  Syracuse  and  elsewhere;  IvtOvfitTv  di  ro^f  fxiv  iktvOipovs 
9o^\ovs  ix**^i  '''^  ^^  Mkovt  6i^ayitd(€<T9cu  iroittv  IktvOipovf, 

*  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  i.  iia.    He  quotes  Philistos  and  Umaios. 

'  See  above,  p.  an. 
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CHAP.  VI.  by  the  niece  of  Therfin  of  Akrag^^.  But  as  regards  his 
general  government,  there  is  distinct  evidence  to  show  its 
Hie  spies,  specially  suspicious  character.  The  Greek  tongue  in  its 
Doric  form  was  enriched  by  new  words  to  describe  the 
spies  of  both  sexes  whom  the  lord  of  Syracuse  employed 
to  make  their  way  into  every  social  gathering  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  bring  their  report  to  their  master^.  This 
we  may  believe.  It  is  going  too  far  when  a  late  writer 
tells  us  that  Hieron  forbade  the  people  of  Syracuse  to  open 
their  lips  at  all,  and  that  they  therefore  took  to  the  lan- 
gfuage  of  gestures  ^.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hierdn^s 
reign  was  a  reign  of  violence ;  the  days  of  Gel6n,  with 
his  mild  rule  and  frank  demeanour,  had  passed  away.  It 
was  also  a  reigfn  of  heavy  exactions.  Hieron,  like  the 
Conqueror  of  England,  had  fallen  into  covetousness,  and 
greediness  he  loved  withal  *.  And  his  disputes  with  the 
worthiest  of  his  own  kindred  form  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  his  time. 

Of   the    Greek    tyrant    it    is    specially  to  be  looked 

for  that  his  foes  should  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

^h'p^i      ^^^  special   object  of  the  jealousy  of   Hierdn   was  his 

zfiloi.         o^vn   brother   Polyzelos.     Entrusted  by  Gel6n  with  the 

charge  of  his  young  son,  the  third  son  of  Deinomenes  had 

further  won  the  love  which  the  people  of  Syracuse  refused 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  wife  of  whom  Plutarch  teUs  the  story,  Apophth. 
*Upawos,  3  ;  Koi^opijOfU  vv6  rtyoi  th  rifr  Svaoj^cof  rod  (rT6fiaTos,  ^laro  ti^ 
avrov  ywaTiea  fjujHivoTt  rrtpi  tovtov  <f>piffa<reLy'  i)  82  ftirtv'  ftiriv  y^p  roimrrow 
Sivavras  robi  dv^pas  6{€iy,  This  would  seem  to  be  the  same  wife  who  asks 
a  question  of  SimdnidSs. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  V.  9.  3;  Kai  rb  fi^  KtxyOayur  neipcurOm  i<ra  rvyx^^i  Tit 
\iycav  1j  wpdrrojy  rwv  dpxofihcav,  dXA*  €Tvat  irara<r«r<$irovs,  otoy  wepi  Svpa* 
Kovaiow  al  voraycayiSts  Ka\ovfA€¥(u  isai  rovt  irroKOVffrds,  ots  l^iwtftfftr  6 
*llpWt  ^^ov  Tis  ttij  awovffia  1j  ffvXXoyos,  The  names  seem  coined  for  the 
occasion,  like  the  names  coined  to  describe  doings  of  Tiberius  of  another 
kind. 

»  See  Appendix  XXVH. 

*  Diod.  zi.  67 ;  ^v  Koi  ijH\apyvpot  leal  filcuot,  itai  iea$6\ov  rjjjt  dvX^ri/ror 
leai  KoXoicayaBias  rddcX^v  &KXxnpUnarm, 
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to  their  actual  ruler  ^.     The  friendship  too  of  Ther6n  of  ohap.  vi. 
Akragas  passed  on  the  death  of  Gel6n^  not  to  Gelon^s 
successor  in  the  dominion  of   Syracuse,  but  to  the  new 
husband  of  his  own  daughter  Damareta.     A  brother  who  Hierdn's 
was  dangerous  to  the  tyranny  in  so  many  ways  needed  againat 
to  be  got  rid  of  or  to  be  made  harmless.     In  a  distant  and  ^^^^'o^^^r. 
dangerous  foreign  service  he  might  be  got  rid  of  easily 
and  quietly.     The  arts  by  which  the  fate  of  Uriah  had 
been   compassed   among  the   kinsmen  of  the  Phoenician 
were  not  unknown  in  the  policy  which  sought  to  find  out 
what  words  every  man  in  Syracuse  spoke  to  his  fellow. 
The  errand  on  which  Polyz^los  was  sent  marks  a  chief  Foreign 
difference  between  the  policy  of  Hieron  and  that  of  Gelon.  Hie%n ; 
Except  so  far  as  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Zankle  were^JJ^'*'* 
necessarily  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Rhegion,  the  warfare  Geldn. 
and  policy  of  Gelon  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  beyond 
his  own  island.     He  guarded  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  but  he 
sought  for  no  dominion  beyond  their  waters.     He  made 
no  conquests,  he  planted  no  colonics,  beyond  their  bounds. 
He  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  no  prince  or  people  out  of 
Sicily  except  as  matter  of  sheer  self-defence.     But  the 
policy  of  Hierdn  was  that  of  later  lords  of  Syracuse,  with 
whom  one  great  object  was  the  winning  of  dominion,  or 
at  least  of  influence,  in  other  lands  than  Sicily,  and  above 
all  in  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.     In  the  affairs  of 
that  land  he  had  at  this  moment  an  honourable  oppor- 
tunity for  interfering.     The  Krotoniats  were  carrying  on 
a  war  against   that  feeble  remnant  of  mighty  Sybaris 
which  still  kept  on  a  precarious  life  as  an  independent 
state.     Hierdn  did  at  least  take  the  side  of  the  weaker  aier6n  de- 
party,  and  Polyz^los  was  bidden  to  lead  an  army  to  the  s^bwitet 
defence  of  the  Sybarites.     He  was  sent,  so  men  said,  in  ^^^^ 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  men 
of  Krotdn.     The  story  is  told  in  various  ways.     In  one 

>  See  Appendix  XXIII. 
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CHAP.  VI.  version  Polyzilos  declines  or  evades  the  dangerous  com- 
mand; in  another  he  wages  the  war  with  such  success  as 
still  further  to  arouse  his  brother's  jealousy.     In  a  third 
tale  the  enemies  against  whom  he  is  sent  are  not  Greeks 
in  Italy^  but  Sikels  in  their  own  island  ^.     In  all  versions 
the  brothers  become  open  enemies^  and  Polyzelos  seeks 
shelter  at  the  hands  of  his  &ther-in-law  at  Akragas. 
War  be-         The  friendship  between  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
Hierdnandwas   now  broken  for  a  season^  and  was  perhaps  never 
J^^'^^fg^    again  restored  so  firmly  as  it  had  stood  in  the  days  of 
47^-  Gcldn.     Hierdn  at  once  declared  war  against  the  protector 

Mediation  of  his  exiled  brother.     In  one  version  Therdn  enters  the 
nidds.        dominions  of  Hierdn^  and  marches  as  far  as  the  river  Gelas ; 
but  actual  warfare  is  hindered  by  the  mediation  of  the  poet 
Kapys  and  Simdnid6s  ^.     And  this  story  seems  to  have  g^t  mixed  up 
knSfis.       with  a  tale  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  Therdn,  Kapys  and  Hip- 
pokrates,  who  are  said  to  have  revolted  against  him,  and  to 
have  joined  some  enemy  of  his,  perhaps  Hierdn,  perhaps  the 
Carthaginians  K     In  another  account  Hierdn  is  made  to 
win  back  the  friendship  of  Thdron  by  a  singular  deed  of 
treachery.     The  lord  of  Akragas  and  Himera,  who  left 
behind  him  so  honoured  a  memory  at  Akragas,  could 
Thrasy-      hardly  have  won  much  good  will  at  Himera.     That  city 
Himera.     could  have  gained  nothing  by  driving  out  its  former 
tyrant  Terillos  when  Therdn  entrusted  its  rule  to  his  son 
Thrasydaios.     As  usual,  the  worst    features  of  tyranny 
came  out  in  the  second  generation.     The  son  of  Therdn 
walked  not  in  the  ways  of  his  father.     His  rule  at  Himera 
was  oppressive,  and  drew  on  him  general  hatred.    Under 
the  yoke  of  Terillos  the  men  of  Himera  had  called  in 
Therdn  as  a  deliverer;    under  the  yoke  of  ThSrdn's  son 
they  held  it  useless  to  appeal  to  his  &ther,  deeming  that 

^  On  all  thete  pdnts  lee  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  See  Appendix  XXIII,  and  aboYe,  p.  X47. 
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from  him  they  would  have  no  fair  hearing.     Was  this  a  chap.  vi. 
creneral  common-place  of  human  nature,  or  does  it  point  Tl;«  ^^S®" 
to  a  weak  side  in  Theron^s  character^  the  common  weak  themselves 
side  in  the  character  of  princes  ?     Under  the  usual  de- 
lusion that  any  change  of  masters  must  be  for  the  better^ 
the  men  of  Himera  betook  themselves  to  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse.    They  offered  to  give  up  their  city  into  his  hands, 
and  to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  lord  of  Akragas. 
Hieron^  it  would  seem,  thought  that  any  immediate  gain 
that  would  come  to  him  from  the  very  distant  possession 
of  Himera  was  of  less  moment  than  the  conmion  cause  of 
rulers  against  their  subjects.     He  betrayed  his  Himeraian  He  betrays 
suppliants  to  Th6r6n.     Instead  of  giving  them  any  help,  or  i^hdrdn. 
seemingly  any  answer,  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  lord 
of  Akragas  to  say  what  was  going  on.     Between  the  two 
tyrants  a  peace  was  easily  patched  up.     Hieron,  widowed  of 
his  Syracusan  and  his  Bhegine  wife,  took  Therdn^s  niece  in 
marriage^,   and  the   present  husband  of  Damareta  was 
restored  to  his  honours  at  Syracuse.      Sut  a  frightful  Venueance 
vengeance   fell    on    the    discontented   party  in    Himera. 
Theron,  so  mild  at  Akragas,  sent,  perhaps  went  in  person, 
to  the  city  where  he  had  won  his  highest  fame,  and  there 
let  slay  all  who  had  spoken  or  acted  against  him,  who  were 
maBymnmnbcr«. 

In  another  version  Thrasydaios  and  Polyzfilos  are  brought  Other  ver- 
more  closely  together.  Thrasydaios,  from  what  motive  is 
not  explained,  stirs  up  Polyzelos  against  his  brother,  and 
promises  him  help  in  any  enterprise  against  him.  Simo- 
nides  steps  in  and,  in  some  way  not  very  clearly  described, 
reconciles  the  contending  princes^.  In  these  accounts 
Himera  seems  to  be  forgotten;  but  we  have  other  dark 
notices  of  distiurbances  there  ^,  and  we  have  one  more 

*  See  above,  p.  236,  and  Appendix  XXVI. 
<  See  Appendix  XXHI.  '  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  The  Soholiasta  on  Pindar,  01.  xii,  the  one  addressed  to  Ei^gotelte  of 


laons. 
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CHAP.  VI.  distinct  statement  as  to  its  affairs.  The  year  after  the 
'^ti^^'  t  °^^s^^^  which  seems  to  have  seriously  lessened  the  num- 
of  Himera.  ber  of  the  citizens  of  Himera,  Therdn  found  it  expedient 
to  send  fresh  colonists  thither.  Himera  had  been  from 
the  beginning  a  city  of  mixed  race^  a  Dorian  element 
having  been  mingled  with  the  Chalkidian  majority  ^.  The 
lord  of  Doric  Akragas^  in  inviting  settlers  from  all  parts, 
sought  specially  to  strengthen  this  Doric  element  in 
Himera^.  It  may  be  that  now  ErgotelSs  of  Knossos  in 
Crete,  Ergoteles  sung  of  by  Pindar,  when  driven  from  his 
native  city  by  some  civil  broil,  received  the  citizenship  of 
*  Himera.     But  the  victory  which  Pindar  sang  belongs  to 

a  later  time  when  Emmenids  no  longer  ruled  in  Himera. 

Action  of        The   version   of   this    story  which   makes  the  quarrel 

Hierdn  in  xt»a  it»iai  •  <»  i*        •     -r     ■% 

Italy.  between  Hieron  and  Polyzelos  arise  out  of  warfare  m  Italy 
falls  in  with  the  other  notices  which  set  Hieron  before  us 
as  playing  an  active  part  in  Italian  affairs.  As  sometimes 
happens  with  men  of  mixed  character,  he  plays  a  far  more 
honourable  part  at  a  distance  than  he  does  nearer  home. 
He  steps  in  both  to  save  Greek  Italy — and  Sicily  too — from 
barbarian  invasion,  and  also  to  save  particular  Greek  cities 
from  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  Greek  neighbours. 
We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  save  the  remnant  of  Sybaris 

Designs  of  from  Overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Krotdn.     He  steps  in  also 

A  *1 

against       ^  '^^^  ^^^  Italian  Lokroi  from  overthrow  at  the  hands 

Lokroi.       Qjf  ^j^g  prince  who  reigned  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  affair  of  Himera,  Anaxilas  of 

2iankle  and  Rheg^on  and  his  son  Kleophrdn  threatened  the 

Kndssos  and  Himera,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  again,  refer  vaguely 
to  disturbances  in  the  latter  city.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

*  Diod.  xi.  49  (it  is  a  comfort  to  get  back  to  him  afier  the  Scholiasts)  ; 

owtfisiaty  tls  Tavnjv  tovs  re  Aeapitts  teal  rw  diAAwr  ro^  ficvKofUrovs  l«o* 
\iToypaulnja€r, 
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independence^  perhaps  designed  the  utter  overthrow,  of  Lo-  chap.  vi. 
kroi.     Anaxilas,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  since  the  battle  of 
Himera,  acknowledged  some  kind  of   superiority  on   the 
part  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^.     An   embassy  from  the 
overlord  was  enough.     Chromios,  the  comrade  and  brother-  Misiion  of 
in-law  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  was  sent  to  announce  his  deii^enSce 
mighty  kinsman's  will.     Anaxilas  ceased  from  troubling  °^  ^^^' 
Lokroi,  and  to  this  interference  Hierfin  owed  one  of  the 
most  genuine  pieces  of  praise  ever  bestowed  on  him  by 
his   poets  ^.      This   enterprise   and  humiliation  were   the 
last  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Anaxilas.     He  died  the  Death  of 
next  year.     His  son  Kleophron,  or  Leophron,  who  seems  ^^  .1"' 
to  have  acted  as  his  representative  in  Zankle,  must  have 
died   before    him  ^.      He  left  his    power   to    two    other  Hig  sons 
sons   of  tender  age  under  a  guardian   named  Mikythos  "^^jep  ^^^ 
son  of   Choiros,  a  faithful   steward,   of   whom  we    shall  S!f^, 

\  Mikytboe. 

hear  again,  and  who  discharged  his  trust  better  than 
6el6n  had  discharged  his  trust  towards  the  sons  of  Hip- 
pokrates  *. 

The  wholesale  transportation  of  the  inhabitants  from  Transport- 
one  city  to  another  has,  under  the  rule  of  the  tyrants,  inhabit- 
become  as  familiar  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  as  it  had  •^^■ 
always  been  among  the  despots  of  the  East.     We  have 
seen  what  Gelon  did  in  this  way  in  his  own  birth-place 


^  See  above,  p.  34. 

'  The  verses  of  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  34,  have  been  quoted  already  (see 
above,  p.  331).  The  story  is  told  by  several  scholiasts.  Anaxilas  is  at 
war  with  Lokroi,  and  Ghromios  is  sent  with  the  message.  In  another 
version  (Pyth.  i.  98)  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  seem  to  go  further ;  A6ispovs 
ifiikiiatv  &p^  diroX^trcu.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

*  See  Appendix  IX,  X. 

*  Clinton  fixes  the  death  of  Anaxilas  to  B.  0.  476.  Mikythos  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  vii.  170;  6  hi  MlxvOoSf  olttirrit  iow  *Aya^t\ioj,  Ivirpovot 
'Prjylov  tcaraKiXuwTo.  DiodOroe  (xi.  48)  is  fuller ;  rijy  rvpayyi^  5<c9^£aro 
MIkvBos  martvOtls,  &(rrt  dwoHovinu  rotf  tIkvoh  tov  rtXtvrriffavTOSf  cHai  viois 
rilv  ijkiicUof,     Cf.  Justin,  iv.  a.  2,     See  Appendix  XXIX. 
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cuAP.  VI.  and  elsewhere,  and  we '  have  seen  what  Th6r6n  did  at 
Himera  after  a  deed  of  blood  such  as  is  nowhere  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Gelon.  Forced  migrations  of  this  kind, 
helped  on  by  other  migrations  which  were  not  forced,  had 
caused  not  a  few  to  exchange  the  citizenship  of  their  native 
city  for  that  of  some  other  to  which  they  belonged  only 
by  adoption.  We  have  heard  Ergotel&  of  Knossos  de- 
scribed to  assembled  Hellas  as  Ergoteles  of  Himera,  and 
two  men  more  famous  than  Ergoteles  were  presently  to  be 
described  in  the  like  sort  by  the  names  of  cities  which 

Hierdnof  WCFC  not  theirs  by  birth.  Hierdn  himself,  by  birth  of 
"^  Gela,  received  the  poet^s  tribute  both  as  Hieron  of  Syracuse 
and  as  Hierdn  of  jEtna  ^.  Chromios  too,  so  nearly  allied  to 
him  in  every  way,  once,  like  him,  of  Gela,  then  of  Syracuse, 
was  also  proclaimed  in  the  games  of  Nemea  by  the  same 
local  description  ^.  The  right  of  either  so  to  describe  him- 
self, the  right  of  ^tna  to  rank  among  the  cities  of  Hellas, 
had  been  won  in  a  strange  fashion.  The  cloud-capped 
mountain  whose  abiding  snow  struck  men  from  Old  Greece 
as  a  thing  of  wonder  was  busy  in  Hieron's  day  sending 
forth  its  rivers  of  fire  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  fruitful 
Sicily  ^.  So  sang  both  Pindar  and  jEschylus,  and  Pindar's 
trade  laid  on  him  the  task  of  recording,  not  only  the 
physical   revolutions   of  the   mountain,  but   the  political 

^  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  XXVII. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  See  the  description  of  Mir\A  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  33,  beginning 

vvv  7c  /idv 
ral  ff*  inr\p  Kvftai  dXttptcUi  oxOcu 
Zi/rcA/a  9'  avrov  iricfcc  arlpva  Aax>^cvra, 

and  mark  the  skill  with  which  Kymd  is  brought  in  here  to  lead  up  to  the 
mention  of  Hierdn's  victory  at  KymS  further  on.  Compare  the  kindred 
passage  in  iEschylua,  Prom.  363,  of  which  see  below,  p.  379.  The  re- 
ference in  both  passages  is  clearly  to  the  great  eruption  of  475*  It  is 
clearly  fixed  to  that  date  by  Thucydides,  iii.  116.  It  was  fifty  years  before 
B.  c.  425.  The  Parian  Chronicle  (MUller,  i.  550,  Flack,  24,  35)  placet  it  in 
the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  Plataia  (479) ;  r^  nvp  ippvrj  is\aoy,  h  Sur]cXif 
ir€pi  ri^v  AXrvatw  or  Alrrtiy,  or  whateyer  is  the  right  filling  up. 


Eruption 
of  uiStna. 
B.C.  475. 
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revolutions  of  the  city  to  whicli  it  was  so  dangerous  a  obap.  vi. 
neighbour.     In  the  days  of  the  Pious  Brethren  it  was  the 
lands  of  Katane  on  which  the  fire-flood  spread  itself ;  they 
were  now  the  lands  of  Katane  no  longer. 

It  fell  in  short  to  the  lot  of  the  laureate  of  tyrants 
to  tell,  as  gently  as  a  laureate  could^  the  deeds  of  the  man 
who  took  to  himself  the  name  of  a  founder  on  the  strength 
of  wiping  out  the  name  of  a  Hellenic  city  and  driving 
forth   its  people   from    their  homes.      Naxos^   eldest  of 
Sikeliot  cities,  formed  part  of  the  dominion  which  had 
been  won   by  Hippokrates,  and  which  had  passed  from 
him  to  Gelon  and  to   Hieron^.      Of  Katane  we   have 
heard   nothing  during  all  these  changes;   but  it  is  now 
spoken  of  in  a  way  which  implies  that  it  too  was  among 
the  possessions  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse.     The  year  before  Hierdn 
the  eruption,  Hieron  had,  in  the  full  wantonness  of  des-  thepeople 
potism^  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos  and  Katane  ^^^  f^di 
to    transport    themselves    to    Leontinoi  ^.      The     empty  -^tna. 
Katane  he  peopled   afresh   with    five   thousand    settlers 
from  Peloponn^sos  and  five  thousand  more  from  Syracuse, 
making  thus  a  city  of  a  myriad  citizens.     Among  them 
he  parted  out  both  the  former  land  of  Katane  and  much 
other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rich  plain  between 
the  two  cities,  once  called  after  Leontinoi  and  afterwards 
after   Katane  ^      The    sending    forth   of   colonists  from 
Syracuse  is  to  be  noted.     Widely  as  the  city  had  spread 
beyond  its  old   bounds,   the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  citizens  would  seem  to  have  been  in  still  greater  pro- 
portion.    By  a  kind   of  fiction — a  legal  fiction  we  can 
hardly  call  it — Katane,  peopled  by  new  citizens,  was  held 

^  See  above,  p.  io6. 

'  Diod.  zi.  49 ;  ro^  "Sa^lovs  tccd  roin  EaToralovt  in  rSfv  warpllkav  dveurra- 
Oivras  ftnT^Kiatv  tls  ro^  Atoyrivovs,  Koi  fxerd  rwv   lyxoifHOtv  wpoaira^^ 

'  lb. ;   r^  X^P*'^  ^^  /i&vo¥  t^  KarayaSav,  dAAd  icai  woWi^r  r^t  i/i6pou 
vpocBtU  KaT€MKfipci6xiJ^*f  f^vpUnn  wkfjp^as  nbeifrofas, 

K  7, 
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CHAP.  VL  to  have  become  a  new  city,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  new 

name.     That  new  name  it  took  from  the  great  mountain^ 

and  for  a  while  Katane  was  offieiallj  named  Mtna,     It 

was  specially  placed  under  the  protection  of  ^tnsean  Zens^ 

Hierdn       and  an  JBtnsean  feast  was  held  in  his  honour  ^.     Of  the 

^t^^  ""^  <^i*y  *h^s  founded  Hier6n  was  held  to  be  the  founder.    And 

both  himself  and  his  friend  Chromios,  once  men  of  Gela^ 

then  men   of    Syracuse,  took  to   themselves  yet   a  new 

description^  and  were  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  of 

JBtna. 

Policy  of        Two  motives  are  said  to  have  led  Hierfin  to  this  act. 

in  the         O^G  was  a  plain  motive  of  policy.     Mix^  was  to  be  a  bul- 

tion^        wark  of  his  dominion  over  Syracuse,  a  city  of  refuge  in 

case  his  dominion  over  Syracuse  should  ever  be  overthrown. 

Hierdn  knew  well  enough  how  liable  to  overthrow  such  a 

power  as  his   always  was ;    nothing  would  strengthen  it 

better  than  to  have  a  stronghold  at  hand  peopled  by  men 

who  were  bound  to  him  by  other  ties  than  those  of  simple 

fear.     How  wisely  he  reckoned  in  this  point  of  view  we 

shall  presently  see  when  the  evil  day  did  come^  not  indeed 

on  himself^  but  on  his  house  and  his  dominion.     With  this 

politic  aim  was  joined  a  more  sentimental  feeling.     He 

longed  for  the  honours  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his 

GelAnand  brother  in  life  and  death.     Founder  of  a  myriad-peopled 

founders,    city^  he  hoped  that  he  might  one  day  receive  the  same 

heroic  worship  which   was  paid  to  6el6n  at  Syracuse^. 

But  the  two  cases  were  wholly  different.     Whatever  we 

call  Gel6n  at  Megara  or  Euboia  or  his  native  Gela^  at 

Syracuse  he  really  was  a  founder.     To  the  new  city  on  the 

mainland  and  to  its  citizens  he  was  well  nigh  as  true  a 

^  Schol.  01.  vi.  163;  \v  r^  Atrvji  Aid;  Alrvaiov  dyaXfM  tifwrm  teai  iopril 
Airraid  KaXftTot.  Gould  this  haye  gone  on  at  Indflsa  or  anywhere  in  the 
acholiast's  time  ? 

*  I>io(10roB  (xi.  49)  oouples  the  two  motives ;  rovro  V  tvpa^t  ewt^Stav  SifM 
fily  ix^tw  fioifiuay  iroifirp^  d^t6\oyov  vp^  rdt  kvio^caf  XP*^^^*  4/^^  91  teal  kie 
T^s  ytvofiirris  fxvpiay^pov  w6\€tn  n/tdt  tx^^  ^pcihkAs, 
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founder  as  Arcliias  was  to  the  elder  city  in  the  island.  If  ohap.  vi. 
he  had  not  called  Achradina  into  being,  he  had  welded 
Achradina  and  Ortygia  into  one  whole,  and  had  g^ven  the 
enlarged  Syracuse  the  fresh  life  of  a  new  city.  And  he 
had  founded  the  new  without  disturbing  the  old,  save  by 
bringing  back  again  those  who  had  been  already  driven 
from  their  homes.  He  had  made  Syracuse  the  head  of 
Hellenic  Sicily,  mightier  than  any  city  of  the  older  lands 
of  Hellas.  To  his  new  ^tna  Hieron  had  given  nothing 
but  a  new  name  and  new  inhabitants,  planted  and  enriched 
at  the  cost  of  the  old  citizens  and  their  neighbours. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  this  so-called  foundation  of  ^tna 
was  looked   on   by  Hier6n  as  the  most  glorious   exploit 
of  his   life^.      His   ears  were   before  all   things  tickled 
when  his  poets  called  him  the  renowned  founder  of  an 
illustrious  city,  a  city  which  bore  the  name  of  the  fiery 
mountain  which  Zeus  had  chosen  as  his  Sicilian  throne. 
Of  that  city  he  was  founder  and  citizen,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  king  or  tyrant  in  his  own  person.     Foreseeing  perhaps  Deino- 
a  firmer  rule  for  his  house  in  his  new  foundation  than  in  S^^Jtn*!^ 
Gela  or  in  Syracuse,  he  ordained  ^tna,  as  we  learn  from  the 
strains  of  his  poet,  to  be  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Deino- 
men&2.     The  royal  title  is  given  to  him  in  so  marked  a 
way  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
formal  proclamation  of  kingship  in  iSltna.     And  such  pro- 
clamation is  at  least  more  likely  in  the  new-founded  city 
than  in  the  elder  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.     In  iSltna  Guardian- 
the  young  Deinomen&s  was  to  reign,  under  the  guardian-  chromiai. 
ship  of  his  uncle  Chromios,  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace  ^. 
Sut  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  at  least,  the  King  of  Mtna, 
was  to  be  a  constitutional  king.     Pindar  sang  of  the  god- 
built  freedom  of  the  new  city,  where  kings  and  citizens  were 
to  dwell  in  unity  by  the  banks  of  Amenanos,  where  a  king 

»  See  Appendix  XXVII.  «  See  Appendix  XXVU. 

>  See  Appendix  X  and  XXVU. 
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OHAP.  VI. 


Hierdn'i 

alleged 

exclusion 

from  the 

Olympic 

games. 

B.C.  476. 

Speech  of 

Themis- 

toklds. 


of  the  Hylleid  tribe  was  to  reign  according  to  the  laws 
of  Hyllos,  like  his  Herakleid  fellows  in  more  ancient 
Sparta^.  But  it  would  seem  that  even  the  flatterer^  in 
looking  forward  to  the  glories  of  the  son^  could  not  wholly 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  real  deeds  of  the  &ther.  Father 
and  son  alike  needed  covert  warnings  and  exhortations 
to  rule  justly,  to  keep  their  hands  from  base  gain,  and 
to  make  Croesus  the  model  of  their  rule  rather  than 
Phalaris^.  Hier6n  himself,  having  set  his  son  on  his 
new  throne,  falls  back  on  the  Syracusan  name.  But  the 
new  creation  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  still  the  ^tnsean 
host  who  welcomes  the  minstrel  to  his  home  by  the  fount 
of  Arethousa  *. 

Our  notices  of  Hier6n  in  his  character  of  foimder  of 
iXtna  come  chiefly  from  the  odes  in  which  Pindar  sings 
the  praises  whether  of  Hierdn  of  iEtna  or  of  Hierdn 
of  Syracuse.  To  the  order  of  those  odes,  to  the  victories 
of  Hier6n  at  Oljrmpia,  Pyth6,  and  elsewhere  we  shall  come 
presently.  But  in  connexion  with  the  Oljrmpic  fame  of 
Hierdn  there  is  a  strange  story  which  so  oddly  forestalls  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  later  lord  of  Syracuse  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  tale  has  not  wandered  out  of 
its  place,  according  to  the  general  law  that  any  story  of  any 
Syracusan  tyrant  may  be  freely  told  of  any  other.  Yet  we  are 
told  on  fairly  decent  authority  that  at  one  Olympic  festival, 
seemingly  the  first  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes  and  the  death  of 
Hamilkar,  the  tyrant  Hierdn  sent  horses  to  contend  in  the 
games,  and  caused  a  costly  tent  to  be  set  up  for  those  who 
had  come  on  his  errand.  But  Themistokles  made  a  speech  to 
the  assembled  Greeks,  bidding  them  tear  down  the  tent  of 

'  See  Appendix  XXVU. 

'  See  Appendix  VII  and  XXVU,  and  above,  p.  7a. 

»  Pind.Pyth.iii.  lao; 

Moi  Kty  Iv  ravaiy  fi6Xoi¥  'Iof^ok  rifowi^  $6Xa(r<ray 

*Ap^w<rav  M  itpdvav  wap*  Aliymov  iirov. 
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the  tyrant  and  hinder  his  horses  from  taking  their  chance  ohap.  vi. 

in  the  race  ^.    Here  no  special  motive  is  assigned ;  it  seems 

to  be  taken  for  granted  that  to  be  a  tyrant  is  of  itself  a 

crime  to  be  punished  by  being  shut  out  from  Hellenic 

fellowship.     A  later  version  makes  ThemistoklSs,   amid 

general  applause,  give  as  a  reason  for  the  course  which 

he  counselled  that  Hierdn^  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the 

great  struggle  of  Hellas^  was  unworthy  to  take  a  part  in 

the  common  Hellenic  festival  *.     It  is  hardly  possible  that 

this  particular   charge   could  have  been  brought  against 

a  man  who  had  played  his  part  against  the  Phoenician  at 

Himera^  while  the  fame  of  that  great  day  was  still  fresh. 

But  we  have  seen  from  various  accounts  of  the  embassy 

to  Gelon  that  this   is  exactly  the  kind  of  reason  which 

was  likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  story  a  generation  or  two 

later  ^      The  suggestion  of  a  modem  writer  is  far  more  Motives 

likely,  that,  if  anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all,  the  toklfia^""*^ 

wrath  of  Themistokles  and  the  assembled  Greeks  was  stirred 

up  by  men   from  Naxos   and  Katane,   fresh  from  their 

forced  migration,  who  could  tell  assembled  Hellas,  above 

all  its  Ionian  portion,  how  two  Hellenic  and  Ionian  cities, 

one  of  them  the  eldest  child  of  Hellas  on  Sicilian  ground, 

had  fared  at  the  hands   of  the   man  who  sought  after 

Hellenic  honours  in  so  boastful  a  guise  \     But  the  tale  is 

so  like  a  tale  of  Dionysios  told  on  better  witness  that 

it  is  only  with   fear  and  trembling  that  we  can  admit 

^  Pint.  Themist.  35 ;  B€&pf>a<rTos  kv  rots  TLtpl  fiaaiXtiat  Urroptt  rdr 
BtfuaroKkia  irifjof^airrot  ctf  'OKufiiruuf  *l4fM¥ot  twwovs  dyMfurrds  icat  ffitrfy^ 
TiKO  KartCfKtvaaixivrjv  voXvrcAcDr  ar^davTOSf  tlvttv  iv  rots  "'EXAi;<rc  X070K,  As 
Xpi^  rijy  fficrp^y  9iapwd<rcu  tov  rvp&yvov  koL  KCjXvcrai  rovs  twirovs  dycayhcurBai. 
This  is  dangerously  like  the  story  of  Lysias  and  Dionysios,  Diod.  ziy.  109. 
See  more  helow,  p.  370. 

*  This  comes  from  iiElian,  Var.  Hist  ix.  5  ;  etfuirroick^s  'lipows  Ijitoyra 
th  *0\vfAwicaf  'OXvfAirionf  dyofiivuy  tmrovs  dyovra  cf/i^c  riji  dywyias,  tlwiw  t6v 
/i^  fitraXa^dvra  tov  fityiarov  rwv  Kivhvvwv  rSiv  wayrjyvpiuv  fifra\afi0dy(iy 
ftj^  My  Koi  iwgviOfj  6  etfuaroKXijs.  This  late  compiler  fancies  Hierdn  to 
have  come  in  person,  which  is  most  unlikely. 

'  See  above,  p.  243.  *  Lloyd,  pp.  13  7-1 31. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  tradition  of  Hier6n'8  dishonour  at  Olympia  to  even  a 
doubtful  place  in  our  history. 

Hier6n*8         But  the  most  honourable  field  of   Hierdn's   personal 
Italy.         action,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  great  day  on  which 
he  was  his  brother^s  comrade^  is  again  to  be  found  in  Italy. 
We  have  twice  seen  him  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  help 
Greek  cities  there  against  Greek  enemies ;  he  now  stands 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  barbarians  no  less 
Adyance  of  distinctly  than  Gelon  had  stood  forth  at  Himera.     We 
puc^^         have  come  to  the  first  mention  which  at  all  concerns  our 
Sicilian  story  of  that  form  of  barbarian  advance  which  in 
the  end  overcame  the  Greeks  of  Italy^  and  which  has  to  be^ 
partly  compared,  partly  contrasted,  with  the  forms  of  bar- 
barian advance  against  which  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  had 
to  strive.     The  pressure  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  on  the 
Greek  settlements  in  that  peninsula,  the  pressure  which  led 
to  the  mournful  holy  day  of  barbarized  Poseiddnia  ^,  had 
now  begun.     It  has  not  yet  taken  the  shape  which  it  took 
a  little  later ;  and,  according  to*some  theories,  we  ought  not 
to  speak  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  as  the  invaders  of  the 
Greater  Hellas  during  the  struggle  of  which  we  have  just 
now  to  speak.     For  the  enemies  of  Greece  against  whom 
Hieron  stepped  in  to  defend   his   Italian  allies  were  the 
Growth  of  sea-faring  Etruscans.      Kym6,  oldest  and  most  advanced 
^™  *        outpost  of  Hellas  on  Italian  soil,  though  now  beginning 
to  draw  towards  the  term  of  its  Hellenic  being,  was  as  yet 
Haven  of    advancing  in  wealth  and  power.     TheJonely  hill-city  had 
archia.       ^low  won  for  itself  a  haven  on  the  gulf,  sheltered  by  the 
B.C.  528.     Misenian  headland  and  the  islands  anchored  by  its  side, 
as  yet  Greek  Dikaiarchia,  to  be  more  famous  in  after-times 
as  Latin  Futeoli  K     It  was  the  head  of  a  group  of  Greek 

'  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Strabo,  v.  4.  6,  calls  Dikaiarchia  Mvtiov  Kvfuuwy  int*  6^/f6<n  IZpvfihw, 
and  it  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Dionysios  (vii.  3)  when  he  speaks  of 
Kymd  as  Xtfjthvi^  Kparovua  rSfv  w€pi  Mnarp^dv  iwuuupdraTCW,    But  see  Bun- 
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cities  on  the  Campanian  gulf^  a  centre  of  Greek  influence  chap,  vl 
in  that  region^  which  marked  it  out  for  the  jealousy  of  its 
more  powerful  barbarian  neighbours. 

This  brings  us  to  a  series  of  memorable  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Italy.     In  the  first,  of  which  we  have  to  speak, 
more  strictly  Italian  nations  are  said  to  have  taken  part, 
but  it  was  essentially  an  enterprise  of  Etruscan  Campania 
against  dangerous  Greek  neighbours.     The  attack,  a  land  b.c.  524. 
attack  of  an  Etruscan  power  dominant  from  the  Campanian 
guM  to  the  borders  of  Graul,  was  beaten  back^,  and  the  next 
Etruscan  warfare  in  which  KymS  played  a  part  was  one  in 
which  Greeks  and  Latins  significantly  fought  as  comrades. 
Call  it  as  we  will,  by  its  old  name  of  the  war  with  Porsena  Battle 
or  by  the  more  scientific  description  of  the  revolt  of  Latium  b.c.  503. 
against  Etruscan  rule,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  fight  of  Aricia  in  which  the  victory  of  Kyme 
and  her  Latin  allies  broke  the  Etruscan  power  asunder, 
made  room  for  the  growth  of  the  Latin  city  by  the  Tiber, 
and  gave  the  Greeks  of  Italy  a  breathing-space  ^.     Less  Tyranny  of 
happy  in  its  results  within  the  walls  of  Kyme,  the  fame  m^at 
that  Aristodemos  won  as  leader  of  the  Kymaian  force  en-  Kymd. 
abled  him  to  rise  to  the  dominion  of  his  native  city.     He 
overthrew  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oppressive,  while  a 
vigorous,  oligarchy;  and  he  set  up  in  its  stead  a  tyranny 
which,  unless  he  be  greatly  slandered,  outdid   in   crime 
and  bloodshed  anything  that  Sicily  ever  saw,  at  all  events 
between  Phalaris  and  Agathokles  ^.     At  the  court  of  Aris- 
tod&Qios  the  banished  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  found  a 

bury  (Diet.  Geog.,  Puteoli)  on  the  possible  Samian  element.  **  Samii 
Dicsearchiam  condiderunt,  quam  nunc  Puteolos  yocant/'  saya  Easebins 
under  b.o.  529  or  521.  So  Stepb.  Byz.  in  nortoAoc*  rria/ia  Xafuojv.  See 
Beloch,  Campanien,  p.  89. 

*  The  account,  largely  legendary,  is  given  by  Dionysios,  vii.  3,  4. 

'  lb.  5.  Cf.  Liy.  ii.  14.  Anything  beyond  the  merest  outline  of  these 
matters  I  must  leave  to  the  special  historians  of  Rome. 

'  See  the  whole  story  of  his  rise  to  power  and  bis  use  of  it  in  Dionyiios, 
vii  6-9. 
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shelter^  when  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  and  the  Tusculan 
Mamilius  had  alike  failed  to  bring  him  home  ^. 

The  tyranny  of  Aristodemos  was  overpast,  and  now,  in 
the  days  of  Hieron,  free  KymS  was  again  threatened  with 
an  Etruscan  attack  ^.  This  time,  since  the  day  of  Aricia, 
the  enemy  could  no  longer  march  unopposed  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Italy.  The  invaders  had  now  to 
come  by  sea;  and  it  has  been  most  commonly  thought 
that  the  fleets  of  Etruria  and  Carthage  joined  their  whole 
might  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hellenic  city  ^.  But  the 
few  words  of  prose  narrative,  the  few  words  of  exulting 
minstrelry,  from  which  we  get  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
event  do  not  necessarily  imply  this  alliance,  otherwise  likely 
enough  in  itself,  of  the  two  enemies  of  Hellas  in  the  West. 
The  Phoenician,  even  after  the  day  of  Himera,  is  still  dan- 
gerous ;  the  Etruscan  is  dangerous  also ;  but  we  cannot 
infer  for  certain  that  they  acted  in  concert  *.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Kym6,  hard  pressed  by  the  Etruscan  enemy, 
prayed  for  help  from  the  lord  of  Syracuse,  whose  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  Lokroi  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites may  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  the  general 
defender  of  oppressed  Italiot  cities.  If  Hier6n  stepped  in 
to  rescue  Greeks  from  Greeks,  how  much  more  should  he 
step  in  to  rescue  Greeks  from  barbarians.  The  cry  was 
not  unheeded;  the  ships  of  Syracuse  sailed  to  join  the 
ships  of  Kyme,  and  the  invading  armada  was  overthrown 


^  Dion.  vii.  a.  la ;  Liv.  ii.  ai,  34. 

^  For  its  overthrow  see  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  9-1 1.  One  is  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  un-Hellenic  use  of  torture. 

'  See  Busolt,  ii.  375  ;  Grote,  iv.  506. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  short  account  in  Dioddros  (xi.  5a)  has  no  mention 
of  Carthaginians,  neither  has  the  votive  helmet  of  Hierdn.  The  notion  of 
an  union  of  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  seems  to  come  from  the  words 
(»f  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  136  et  seqq.,  as  understood  by  his  Scholiast,  i.  137. 
But  the  poet  himself  most  likely  only  meant  to  couple  the  overthrow  of 
the  PhoDnicians  at  Himera  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  at  Kymd  as  deliver- 
ances of  Hellas  firom  the  barbarian.     See  above^  p.  334. 
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with  utter  overthrow  ^.  Not  a  detail  of  an  event  in  Hie-  chap.  vi. 
rdn^s  life  second  only  to  his  presence  at  Himera  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  our  own  land  contains  a  memorial  of  it, 
which  would  find  a  more  fitting  home  at  Syracuse^  at 
Olympia^  or  on  whatever  spot  of  Campanian  ground  may 
best  claim  to  be  the  heir  of  Kymfi.  Among  the  treasures  Hierdn  n 
of  the  British  Museum  a  strange  chance  has  placed  the 
helmet  once  dedicated  at  Olympia,  which  told^  in  archaic 
speech  and  letters,  how  Hierdn  son  of  Deinomenes  and 
the  Syracusans  offered  the  gift  to  Zeus  as  spoil  won  from 
the  Tyrrhenians  before  Kyme  \ 

It  marks  the  wide-reaching  character  of  Hierfin's  policy 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  deliverance  of  Kyme  and 
with  the  heavy  blow  which  he  had  dealt  to  the  Etruscan 
power.      He  further  designed  to  plant  an  outpost^  most 
likely  of  Syracusan  dominion^  certainly  of  Syracusan  in- 
fluence, in  the  region  where  he  had  been  warring.     The  His  colony 
island  which  has  at  various  times  been  known  as  Pithe-  koasa  or 
kousa,  ^naria,  and  Ischia,  seems  to  guard  or  to  threaten  ^**^'*- 
the  gulf  of  EymS  like  a  vessel  anchored  at  its  mouth. 
Hier6n  marked  the  island  as  a  site  for  a  colony.     He  was 
not  the   first  to  plant  a  Greek  settlement  on  the  spot. 
PithSkousa  had    been   already  occupied  by  an   Eretrian 
colony,  which  flourished  for  a  while  through  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  soil  and  the  gold  mines  which  the  island  con- 

^  The  aocoant  in  DioddroB,  xi.  51,  is  short  but  emphatic;  ol  rSrv  v€&¥ 
TOjircay  ijytfA6y€s  iirciS^  xariirKtvffay  tls  r^y  Kv/itp^,  Ktd  /Atrd  r&y  hyxi^pivy 
lUv  hvavi»6.xricav  vpos  ro^  Tv^firp^obt,  voWds  8i  ravs  airruv  9ia4p$tipayTts  Ktd 
fuydk^  yavfjtaxlq^  yiic^aavr€s,  robs  fxfv  Tv^firfvohs  krawtivcaffca^,  rohs  9k  Kv- 
fuuotn  ^K€v$4po}<ray  rSiy  <p6fiwv  leaX  dvivKtwrav  M  Hvpaxoi/aas,  He  does  not 
speak  of  the  colony  of  Pithdkousa. 

*  The  legrend  is  HIABONOAEINOMENEOSKArrOIXVBAKOBOrrOI- 
AITVBANAnOKVMAS.  To  one  to  whom  Greek  comes  most  commonly  in 
the  form  of  modem  printed  books  there  is  something  really  startling  in  the 
look  of  sach  an  inscription  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  shapes  of 
the  letters.  One  would  like  to  see  an  autograph  of  Pindar.  The  document 
is  useful  in  another  way,  as  the  only  instance  of  the  style  of  a  tyrant  of 
thoM  days.    Cf.  the  inscription  of  Alexander  in  Arrian,  ii.  16. 
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CHAP.  VI.  tained.  But  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  the  other  phsB- 
nomena  of  the  volcanic  regions,  the  outbursts  alike  of  fire 
and  of  water,  drove  them  away.    Hieron  now  sent  colonists 

Nature  of  to  the  spot  thus  left  empty.     We  are  led  to  think  of  the 

ment.  '  probable  position  of  such  a  settlement  imder  a  tyranny. 
Hieron^s  colony  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  any  higher  measure 
of  freedom  than  the  metropolis  from  which  the  settlers 
went  forth.  It  would  doubtless  take  the  form  of  a  Hellenic 
city,  but  it  would  be  a  city  which  served  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse as  an  outpost  of  his  dominion.  His  colony  or  gar- 
rison occupied  the  island,  and  built,  if  not  a  town,  at  least 
a  fortress.  But  the  same  wonders  of  nature  which  drove 
away  the  Eretrians  drove  away  the  Hieronian  settlers  also. 

Its  failure.  The  colony  was  abandoned  before  it  was  well  set  up. 
Pithekousa  was  not  fated  to  be  a  possession  or  a  daughter 
of  Syracuse;  but  it  was  fated  to  become  a  Greek  city. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  to  whom  the 
blazing  fires  and  the  boiling  waters  were  less  strange  and 
frightful,  occupied  the  island  and  kept  it  ^ 

Import-  Though  Hieron's  victory  by  Kyme  did  not  lead — and 

ftnce  of  the 

victory  of  the  men  of  Kyme  would  hardly  regret  that  it  did  not  lead 
^^®*  — ^to  a  lasting  Syracusan  settlement  in  that  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  victory  and  its  results. 
It  is  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Italian  history,  as  leading 
to  another  stage  of  decline  in  the  Etruscan  power  ^,  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  did  much  to  extend  Greek  in- 
fluence in  Campania,  and  that  Hellenic  life  was  fast  taking 
root  even  in  non-Hellenic  cities  when  the  blow  came  which 
checked  Hellenic  advance  in  those  regions  for  ever  ^.  The 
general  pressure  of  the  Opican  nations  on  the  Italiots  has 

^  The  story  is  told  by  Strabo,  v.  4.  9.  The  Eretrians  are  driyen  out 
tnr6  atifffMjy  koI  ivafpwrrjfi&rcay  wvpos  icai  OaKarTtft  Kai  OfpftSry  vd6.T0»,  In 
the  like  case  the  Hieronian  settlers  k^i\iwov  rd  KaraaKtvacBlv  v^'  iavr&y 
rttxos.  He  largely  quotes  Timaios  for  the  phsenomena  of  the  island.  See 
also  Beloch,  Cainpanien,  p.  204. 

«  See  Holm,  i.  215.  »  Bosolt,  ii  378. 
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as  yet  hardly  begun ;  but  the  victory  of  Hellas  over  the  chap.  vi. 
Etruscans  was  followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  a  grievous 
defeat  of  the  men  of  two  Hellenic  cities  at  the  hands  of 
Italian  neighbours.  And  the  victors  in  this  case  were  a 
people  of  whom  we  more  commonly  hear  either  as  peace- 
fully yielding  to  Greek  influences  or  as  giving  way  to 
Greek  warlike  attack^  than  as  overthrowing  the  forces  of 
two  allied  Greek  commonwealths  in  battle.  Taras  was  Tanw  and 
said  to  have  been  planted  as  a  woe  to  the  lapygians  ^,  and  gians. 
a  woe  to  the  lapygians  the  Greek  commonwealth  had  con- 
stantly shown  itself.  Its  territory  had  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing at  their  expense^  and  Tarantine  victory  had  some- 
times at  least  been  marked  by  every  refinement  of  cruel 
mockery^.  But  one  class  at  least  of  lapygian  mercenaries 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  sought  for  service  in  Greek 
war&re^;  and  at  the  present  moment^  as  sometimes  at 
later  times^  the  inhabitants  of  the  heel  of  the  boot  could 
show  themselves  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Greek  intruders. 
Yet  when  we  hear  of  warfare  arising  out  of  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  *,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  people  who  have 
made  some  advances  towards  equality  with  those  intruders. 
We  hear  of  such  disputes  between  Greek  Selinous  and 
Elymian  Segesta.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  between 
Syracuse  and  her  Sikel  neighbours.  Plunderings  on  both 
sides  followed^  and  then   open  war;    and  the  lapygian 

^  So  the  oracle  in  Strabo,  vi.  3.  4  ; 

'XaTvpi6y  Toi  duxa,  TAftayrA.  re  vicva  SfjfAOV, 
olicTjaai  Koi  vrjfM  *Iair^«T<rt  ytvMcu. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Garbina  and  its  punishment  copied 
from  Klearchos  in  Athenaios,  xii.  23.  Tarantine  offerings  for  lapygian 
victories  appear  in  Pausanias,  x.  10.  6,  xiii.  9,  with  a  story  of  an  lapygian 
king. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  33,  where  lapygians  and  Messapians  are  distinguished. 

*  Diod.  xi.  52  ;  v€pt  dfxvpov  x^fi^*  d/JufKafirjTovyTcay  vpbi  dXA^Xovf.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  plundering  and  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  went 
before  the  great  expedition.  The  words  of  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  r^t  8^ 
Tap€arrtvoi .  .  .  k^a»i<rr6mt  vpwriwrataay  fuy^XMs,  are  not  very  clear. 
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CHAP.  VI.   forces  were  so  threatening  that  Taras  craved  help  from 
Defeat  of    Mikythos   of   RhSgion^.      Help   was    granted^   and  the 
Rhdgionby  lapygian  host  was  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  Taras 
gians.         aiid  Rhegion.     The  men  of   Rhegion^  we  are  told,  were 
Bc.  473-     forced  into  the  service  by  Mikythos  against  their  will *. 
The  barbarians  won  the  day;  in  no  fight  that  Herodotus 
knew  of  had  the  slaughter  of  Greeks  been  so  frightful. 
Three  thousand  men  of   Rhegion,  seemingly  the  whole 
force  sent^  fell  in  the  battle ;  of  the  men  of  Taras  more 
were  slaughtered  than  any  man  could  number  ^.     It  is  at 
least  harder  to  believe  that  the  victorious  lapygians  chased 
the  flying  Rhegines  through  the  whole  length  of  what 
then  was  Italy,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  along 
with  the   trembling   crowd*.     There  is  no  sig^  of  any 
foreign  occupation  of  Rhegion^  of  any  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of   Rhegion,  where  Mikythos  still  remains  in 
power. 

The  example  of  Hieron  in  his  attempted  settlement  at 
Pithekousa  did  not  go  without  followers.  Mikythos  also 
was  stirred  up  to  win  for  his  city  and  for  himself — or  for 
the  youths  in  whose  name  he  ruled — the  fame  which  ever 
Mikythos  followed  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  Hellenic  city.  On 
PyxouB.  the  west  coast  of  Italy^  about  due  north  of  Rh%ion^  at  the 
point  where  the  narrow  peninsula  of  which  Rhegion  guards 
the  further  end  begins  to  widen  and  turn  to  the  west, 
Mikythos  founded  his  colony  of  Pyxous,  known  in  after 

'  Diod.  xi.  5a ;  roCrs  re  woXiriKoin  crparUntu  4j0poi<nt^  ttat  *Ffiy[voiv 
ovfAfi&x''^  ^^^y  voXXoi>i  wp<HT€ka0ovro. 

*  Herod,  vii.  170 ;  ot  {tw6  Miiev$ov  rov  Xoipov  6vayitai6fAtvoi  rw  dara^  Koi 
dntedfuvoi  rifuapci  Tapcarriyoi<n, 

*  lb. ;  ^voi  'EWtp^iKos  /AiyiffTos  o^os  9^  iyiytro  mSyrotfr  rwy  ^fUK  ti/Mf, 
avrS/v  re  'Sapavrivwv  icai  *Ffjyircjy,  ot  .  .  .  .  AviOayov  rparxJiXuH.  JWcs,  ajhwr 
tk  Tapavrivwv  oi/K  Iwirjv  dpiO/i6s, 

*  Diod.  xi.  52 ;  ol  rovs  'Pijyiyovs  JkwKoyr€s  M  rocovrov  iipiXoTififf$rf9av 
&<TT€  aw^iffwifftiv  Tois  ^ciryovciv  tls  t6  'F^yioVy  icai  Ttjs  tr6\9cat  icvpttwrtu. 
Has  the  wild  story  in  Justin,  iv.  2.  3,  anything  to  do  with  this  !  It  seems 
modelled  on  much  later  events.    See  Grote,  vii.  176. 
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days  as  the  Roman  Biixentuin.  The  evidence  of  coins  chap.  vi. 
shows  that  the  new  settlers  were  not  the  first  Greeks  who 
had  occupied  the  site  ^ ;  but  they  most  likely  found  the 
site  empty^  as  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  supplanting  any 
other  possessors.  The  plantation  of  Mikythos  was  a  little 
more  successful  than  the  plantation  of  Hieron,  but  it  was 
not  long-lived.  Before  long  the  mass  of  the  settlers 
forsook  the  place,  leaving  only  a  feeble  remnant  of  whom 
history  has  nothing  to  tell  us  *.  At  Taras  on  the  other 
hand  the  effects  of  the  defeat  were  politically  important. 
The  slaughter  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  so  great  that, 
after  this  battle,  democracy,  but  seemingly  of  a  moderate 
kind,  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  city  \ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hieron,  who  on  other  occasions  Relations 
appears  as  the  champion  of  endangered  Italiot  cities,  gave  Hf^6n"and 
no  help  to  Taras  against  her  barbarian  enemies,  and  does  Rh^gion. 
not  seem  even  to  have  been  asked  for  help.     The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
between  the  tyrannies  of  Syracuse  and  RhSgion.    We  have 
seen  that,  at  one  of  the  times  that  Hieron  showed  himself 
as  a  deliverer  in  Italy,  it  was  to  save  Lokroi  from  Rhegine 
aggression.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  Anaxilas  owed  to  Gelon  *,  whatever  may  have 

^  On  the  earlier  coinB,  see  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Buxentum ;  Head, 
Hist.  Num.  69.     They  give  us  an  archaic  form  of  the  name,  IITSOES. 

•  The  foundation  of  the  colony  is  recorded  by  Dioddros,  xi.  59,  with- 
out any  details.  Stnvbo  (vi.  i.  i),  who  describes  Mikythos  as  6 
Mtffo^m^s  dpX<uy  rfjs  iy  ^rnkitf,  adds  iraXiv  8'  dv^pav  ol  Vipv04yr€s  ir\^v 

'  Arist.  Pol.  V.  2.  8 ;  iy  Tapavri  iJTrrjBhfrcjv  leai  &wo\oiiivuy  troKKw 
yycopifjuuy  tnrd  rSfy  'lamitycjy  fuiepliv  tartpoy  rStv  MifBiKS/y  Htj/iOKparia  iyiytro 
ix  iroXiTciar.  IIoAirf/a,  one  is  to  suppose,  is  to  be  taken  in  Aristotle^s  own 
special  and  misleading  sense,  as  meaning  what  other  Greek  writers  call 
StjfuucpaTlaf  while  he  applies  the  name  ihjfioicparla  to  something  else.  But 
in  VL  3.  5  he  gives  a  picture  of  the  Tarantine  constitution  at  some  time, 
seemingly  his  own,  in  which  moderate  aristocracy  and  moderate  democracy 
leem  to  be  beautifully  blended.    But  see  Grote,  v.  320. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  an. 
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CHAP.  VI.  been  the  outward  effect  of  Hieion's  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Anaxilas^  there  could  have  been  little  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  djmasties.  Gelon  may  have  for- 
gotten the  conduct  of  Anaxilas  in  the  war  of  Himera; 
but  to  Hieron^  seeking  after  Italian  power  and  influence, 
the  power  of  Rhegion  must  have  seemed  distinctly  to 
stand  in  his  way.  An  Italiot  ruler  holding  a  Sikeliot 
town  was  something  not  to  be  encouraged.  Any  jealousy 
that  Hieron  felt  towards  Anaxilas  would  assuredly  pass  on 
to  Mikythos.  And^  after  Hieron's  third  marriage,  any 
influence  of  the  domestic  connexion  would  pass  away. 
Or  rather,  it  might,  when  convenient,  be  remembered. 
Under  the  rule  of  Mikjrthos,  jealousy  of  Rh^gion  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  could  be  veiled  under  care 
for  the  interests  of  his  young  brothers-in-law  the  sons  of 
Anaxilas. 

§  4.   The  Relation  of  HierSn  to  Literature  and 

PAilowjahy, 

Hiei^nand      The  Italian  policy  of  Hier6n  and  the  way  in  which  it 

relation  to  ^^^  Commemorated,  the  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the 

the  games,  general  relations  in  which  he  and  others  in  Sicily  stood  to 

the   festivals  of  Old   Greece,  bring   us   straight  to   one 

memorable  side  of  his  reign  and  age.     At  the  victories  of 

Hieron  and  Theron  in  the  games,  at  the  minstrelsy  by 

which  those  victories  were  recorded,  it  has  been  impossible 

to  keep  ourselves  from  glancing  from  time  to  time;   for, 

with  our  very  slender  narrative  materials  for  the  history  of 

the  time,  the  poetical  allusions  of  Pindar  come  to  rank 

Hierdn's     among   OUT    chief   aathorities.     But  this   whole    side   of 

pogtry,       Hieron^s  character,  his  relation  to  the  growing  art,  litera- 

P^^         ture,  and  philosophy  of  his  time,  call  for  a  fuller  and  more 

direct  examination,  as  opening  a  new  side  of  Sikeliot,  and 

even  of  Hellenic,  life.     The  two  great  tyrannies  of  Sicily 
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were  now  in  the  fulness  of  their  power  and  glory,  though  chap.  vi. 
the  end  of  one  of  them  was  fast  drawing  near.     The 
masters  of  both  took  a  special  pride  in  encouraging  the 
growing  literature  and  art  of  the  age ;  they  rejoiced  in  the 
glory  which  they  won  from  the  songs  of  poets  and  from 
the  general  spread  of  their  reputation  for  splendour  and 
bounty.     They  were  not  the  first  tyrants  who  had  won  for  Like  re- 
themselves  credit  in  this  way.     Penandros  of  Corinth  was  earlier 
not  only  the  friend  of  minstrels  and  philosophers,  but  passed  *y*"*"- 
himself  for  a  poet,  and,  notwithstanding  his  oppressions, 
for  a  philosopher  also.     Polykrates  at  Samos,  Peisistratos 
and  his  sons  at  Athens,  won  honour  of  the  same  kind. 
Gel6n,  as  we  have  seen,  is  painted  to  us  as  having  no  tastes 
of  an  intellectual   kind,   as   even    lacking  the    ordinary 
accomplishments  of  an  educated  Greek  ^.     A  strange  tale.  Tale  of 

TTihtAti  'a 

told  by  a  late  writer,  speaks  of  Hieron  as  being  in  his  Bioknees. 
early  days  no  better  in  these  matters  than  his  brother. 
His  tastes  were  changed  in  some  mysterious  way  as  the 
residt  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  which  turned  one  of  the 
most  unlettered  of  mankind  into  a  character  exactly 
opposite^.  As  the  patron  of  poets,  Hier6n  came  at  a 
lucky  time.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  belongs 
essentially  to  the  same  class  as  so  many  Italian  rulers 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  sera,  in 
whom  the  patronage  of  art  and  letters  has  been  held  to 
be  full  atonement  for  trampling  on  every  political  and 
moral  law.  But  Hierdn  had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Borgias  and  the  Medici  with  whom  he  has  so  much  in 
common.     They  had  to  deal  only  with  the  artificial  works  The  poeu 

•  XT*    mA    * 

of  &  Renaissance ;  the  art  and  letters  which  Hierdu  fostered  ^y^ 

'  See  above,  p.  220. 

*  .£liaii,  v.  H.  iv.  15  ;  *Upeay6.  tpeuri  rhv  2i«cXiar  -rupawoy  r^  wpSna 
IJkimfw  itvai  Kol  6v$pinmv  d/iova^raror,  Kot  rijv  dypoiKiay  dXAd  /xrfSl  Kar 
dXiyoy  rov  ddcX^ov  IkwpiptiV  tcv  TiXwvos'  Iwtl  Z\  ahr^  awrivix^l  yoarjaaif 
lutvandnaTOs  dMOpinroav  iy4v€T0,  rij/w  (TxoXi^k  ti^k  iie  t^  d^foaartas  tls  <Lrov- 
o'/MTa  vnatitvfiiva  Kara$4fitP09. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP.  VI.  were  the  true  offspring  of  the  native  genius  of  Hellas  in 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  its  seasons  of  fresh  and  living 
outpouring.     Next  in  good  luck  to  the  unrecorded  heroes 
who  may  have  heard  their  own  deeds  or  the  deeds  of  their 
forefathers  sung  by  the  voice  of  Homer,  was  the  prince 
at  whose  court  Sim6nides,  Pindar,  and  jSlschylus  came  to 
enjoy  his  bounty  and  to  sing  his  praises. 
Bounty  of       The  bounty  of  tyrants  is  an  easy   virtue.      Such   as 
Thdrdn.      it  is,  it  is  said  to  have  been  displayed  by  both   Ther6n 
and    Hicron  in   the   highest  measure.      Pindar  sang  of 
ThSron   as  the  most  open  of  hand  of  all  mankind^.     Of 
Hieron  it  was  proverbially  said  that  he  gave  faster  than 
his  friends  could  ask  of  him^.      And  some  at  least  of 
those  who  gathered  around  him  were  not  slow  at  asking. 
Simdnid^.  Simonides  of  loulis  in  the  ^gsean  island  of  Keos  stands 
46^'.  out  among  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  age  as  the 

man  to  whom  gain  was  most  acceptable,  and  his  is  the 
name  which  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  name  of 
Hieron.  It  was  only  in  his  later  days  that  he  came  to 
Sicily;  but  he  had  already  learned  the  ways  of  tyrants 
and  their  courts  in  the  most  renowned  city  of  Old  Greece. 
From  his  own  island,  where  his  father  Le6prepes  had  a 
name  for  wisdom  before  him  ^,  he  was  tempted  to  Athens, 
along  with  Anakrefin  and  others,  by  the  gifts  of  Hippar- 
Hi»  early  chos  SOU  of  Pcisistratos  *.  He  could  write  the  epitaph  of 
the  daughter  of  his  benefactor^s  brother  and  the  implied 
praises  of  her  father  ^,  as  he  could  speak  of  descent  from 

^  See  above,  p.  146,  and  Wlovv,  p.  27a. 

'  ^lian,  V.  H.  ix.  i  ;  *Upajvd  <pa<ri  r6v  %vpaieo6ijiov  <fH\i\\rf¥a  ywiaOai 
teal  rtiirjaai  waiSdw  dySptidrara.  Kolin^  wpox^tpiiraros  hs  rdf  t^ipytaias 
\4yowTi'    wf>o0vfi6T*pov  yip  <paciv  alr6v  xapi^tcBai  ^  rovt  alrowras  ka/A- 

>  A  story  in  ^lian,  V.  H.  iv.  34,  shows  Ledprepds  as  at  least  a  searcher 
after  wisdom.  On  loulis,  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Keos,  see  Strabo^  x. 
5. 6 ;  Himerios,  xxix.  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  *lov\ls ;  Diet.  Greog.  art.  Ceos. 

*  iElian,  V.  H.  viii.  a. 

'  In  the  epitaph  of  Archedikd  (Thuc.  vi.  59 ;  Beigk,  iiL  465),  where 
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other  t3rraiit8  as  a   matter  of   honoui*  ^.     And  when  his   chap.  vi. 
patron  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  sword  wreathed  in 
myrtle,  his  lyre  was  ready  to  tell  of  the  light  which  had 
burst  upon  Athens  through  the  slaying  of  the  tyrant^. 
It  may  be  that  love  of  freedom  was  stronger  in  the  heart  His  poemH 
of  the  poet  than  gratitude ;   we  may  at  least  give  him  penian 
credit  for  speaking  from  the  heart  in  the  many  poems  in  ^*"' 
which  he  rejoices  at  the  victories  of  the  Greek  over  the 
barbarian  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  at  Plataia,  and,  where 
we  have  already  met  him,  at  Himera^.     And  the  very 
spirit  of  the  opening  chapters  of   Herodotus  breathes  in 
the  verses  in  which  he  tells  of  the  blows  which  Asia  tholed 
at  the  hands  of  Europe  in  the  two  fights  by  the  Eurymedon  *, 
He  wrote  the  boastful  inscription  on  the  tripod  of  Pausanias, 
which  the  elders  of  Sparta  caused  to  be  struck  out  *.     But 
he  also  bade  the  ambitious  chief  remember  that  he  was 

Hippias  is  ^ijp  dptarttffas  iv  'EXA(i8i.  Yet  the  word  rijpayvos  is  applied  to 
him  and  his  kin,  and  it  is  implied  that  kindred  with  tyrants  was  likely 
to  lead  to  dTaaSaXlrj. 

*  See  the  epitaph  in  Bergk,  iii.  465,  on  a  certain  Xanthippe,  a  de- 
scendant of  Periandros. 

2  Ft.  131  (187)  ;  Bergk,  iii.  477.  Cf.  Pausanias,  i.  8.  5,  and  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  70. 

^  See  above,  p.  206.  The  pieces  of  Simdnidds  on  the  victories  in  Greece 
and  Asia  are  simply  endless.  Bergk's  collection  begins  (iii.  383)  with 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  over  the  dead  of  ThermopyLoi.  And  they  go 
on  throughout. 

*  Fr.  142  ;  Bergk,  iii.  487  ;  Diod.  xi.  62  ; 

^  o5  T*  Eiipdmrjv  *A(rias  Sixa  it6vros  ivufifv 

Koi  ir6\ias  9yijTwy  Oovpos  "^prjs  i<piv€i, 
Mtpi  WW  KoWiov  ImxBopiw  yivtr*  dySpcDy 

ipyov  kv  ^tip^  Kal  xar^  ir6vrov  6fM0v. 
oi9c  yap  ky  yai^  MijScw  woKKovi  bXitravrt^, 

^oivbcmv  iicaTuv  vaus  ^Kov  kv  tr€\dyu 
dy^pav  irXfjOovaas'  fiiya  ^  iarwfv  *Ka\s  im*  airSiV 
wXrfytTa*  Afufxyripats  x*P^^  Kpdru  voA^/iov. 
This  piece  is  twice  quoted  by  the  rhetorician  Aristeid^s,  xlvi.  156  and  xlix. 
380.  But  in  the  former  of  the  two  orations  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  style 
which  Plutarch  forbids,  Beip.  Ger.  Preec.   17,  where  the  EarymedAn  is 
specially  barred. 
'  Thuo.  i.  132  ;  Bergk,  iii.  483. 

S  2 
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CBAr.  VL  mortal,  &  w&ming  which  is  said  to  have  come  bad 
to  hia  memory  in  his  last  hour  in  the  brazen  house  o 
Athene  ^. 
Aueodotea  But  Sim&nid^  was  more  than  all  this.  Singer  o 
mjnal«.  hymns  to  the  gods,  singer  of  the  loveliest  and  saddes 
lyric  strain  that  Glreek  mythology  ever  called  forth  ^ 
he  was  a  special  {avoorite  of  the  gods,  who  more  thai 
once  stepped  in  with  timely  warnings  for  the  saving 
of  his  life.  The  discharge  on  his  part  of  one  of  thi 
corporal  works  of  mercy,  the  bestowal  of  funeral  rites  oi 
an  unburied  corpse,  was  rewarded  by  an  apparition  of  tiu 
grateful  ghost,  which  kept  him  back  from  imdertakin^ 
a  voyage  in  the  company  of  men  who  were  doomed  t< 
shipwreck*.  The  poet  of  the  babe  Perseus  was  als< 
favoured  by  other  sons  of  Zeus.  Simdnidee,  like  Pindar 
sang,  for  due  rewards,  the  praises  of  victors  in  the  games ; 
and,  like  Pindar,  he  was  driven  to  relieve  the  natural 
barrenness  of  his  subject  by  episodes  taken  from  the 
StoTf  of  national  mythology.  So  when  he  sang  the  victory  of 
^^  Skopas  of  the  Thessalian  KrannAn,  the  merits  of  Skopas 
himself  filled  a  smaller  place  in  the  ode  than  the  exploits 
of  Kastdr  and  Polydeukes*.  Skopas  wounded  SimAnides 
in  the  tendereet  point  when  he  said  that  for  such  an  ode 
he  would  pay  only  half  the  promised  price;  for  the  reet 
Sim6mdeB  might  go  to  his  Tyndarids'.  The  Great  Twin 
Brethren  did  not  ia.i\  to  pay  their  votary,  if  not  in  gold, 
yet  in  something  more  precious.  Notwithstanding  the 
niggardliness  of   Skopae,   Sim&nides   did    not    refuse   to 

■  MUaa,  V.  H.  ii.  41. 

*  I  meui  of  conna  the  fragmant  on  DkDftA  (Bergk  ;  Hi.  404)  ;  butth«ra 

'  We  get  thU  atiwy  in  tlie  arix"  n^irinl  of  John  T^etiti  (Chil.  i.  613}, 
who  qaotei  AriitrndSa  1  see  Bergk,  iii.  474. 

'  On  Uii>  poem  see  PUt.  Prot.  c  ab-18,  ukd  Becgk,  iii  365.  fVom  it 
com««  the  well-known  phnte  of  tlia  TtTpiyairot  Shv  ^/iymi. 

'  The  >tciT7  ia  told,  among  othen,  bj  Cicero,  Da  N.  D.  ii.  SB.  Sonidai 
giv«a  it  ban  Kallimwhofc 
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be  present  at  his  feast  of  victory.  Presently  a  message  chap.  vi. 
came  to  the  poet  that  two  young  men  without  wished 
earnestly  to  speak  with  him.  He  went  forth  and  found 
no  man.  The  princely  pair  had  done  their  errand;  and 
no  man  saw  them  more.  But  when  Simdnides  went 
back  to  the  hall  of  Skopas,  he  found  his  host  and  his 
fellow-guests  crushed  imder  the  ruins  of  the  building^. 
And  other  poets  sang  in  later  times  that  all  the  wealth 
of  Skopas  and  his  house^  all  their  flocks  and  herds  that 
grazed  on  the  rich  plain  of  Krannon^  could  never  have 
kept  their  names  from  oblivion^  had  they  not  been 
handed  down  to  remembrance  in  the  notes  of  the  Keian 
lyre^ 

The  ill  repute  of  Simonides  as  a  man  greedy  of  gain  is  Avarice  of 
barely  touched  in  this  story.  It  followed  him  into  our 
island^  and  there  some  of  the  stories  which  most  strongly 
illustrate  it  are  laid.  He  was  old  when  he  came  to  Sicily. 
The  "  good  old-gentlemanly  vice  ^^  had  grown  stronger 
upon  him ;  it  suited^  he  said^  a  time  of  life  when  pleasure 
could  no  longer  be  sought.  Plutarch,  who  tells  the  story, 
thought  otherwise.  Even  in  the  decay  of  Greece,  the 
affairs  of  the  community  were  still  the  fitting  care  for  the 
old^;  but  Simdnidds,  at  the  courts  of  so  many  tyrants, 
had  left  the  local  interests  of  Keos  behind  him.  His 
voyage  to  Sicily  supplied  him  with  a  metaphor ;  there  was 
an  insatiable  Charybdis  into  which  all  things  came,  virtue 

'  This  story  brings  in  Sim6nid6s*  remarkable  gift  of  memory,  of  which  he 
boasted  in  old  age ;  Bergk,  iii.  496 ;  this  again  is  from  Aristeidds,  zlix. 
379.  So  the  Parian  Chronicle  (70)  makes  him  the  inyentor  of  the  art  of 
memory ;  6  vh  fn^fAoruebv  ct/kuv.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the 
letter  n  and  the  later  use  of  H  ;  J.  Tzetzds,  Chil.  ▼.  836.  The  story  itself 
has  something  in  common  with  that  of  Geldn  in  p.  220. 

*  So  says  Theokritos  to  the  later  Hier6n  (xyi.  66). 

^  Plut.  An  Seni  sit  ger.  Hesp.  5  ;  &s  ^/iarvidrfs  IAC7C  wpds  robs  iytca- 
\ovirras  alrf  <pi\affyvpSa¥,  on  rSrv  SXXwy  inear^fnjfiivos  9id.  r6  yiipas  ^j^vSfy, 
inr6  fuas  tri  ytf/tofioffUHTOi  TTJt  dvd  roO  ic€pdaiv€iy,  Platarch  adds,  dA\'  ij 
voXiTtta  KoXXicTOS  ii\v  i^SoKlt  tx^i  Koi  fityitrras. 
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oHAP.  VI.   and  wealth  among  them  ^.     It  may  have  been  at  the  same 

His  ode      sta^  that  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  and  ZanklS  baigained  for 

mulee  of     *^  ^^  ^  Commemorate  the  victory  of  his  mules.     When 

AnaxilaB.    ^j^^  tyrant  named  only  a  small  price,  the  poet  answered 

that  the  successes  of  mules  were  a  subject  unworthy  of  his 

minstrelsy.     When  the  offer  was  raised,  the  daughters  of 

storm-footed  horses  were  freely  greeted  in  the  verse  of 

Hi«  inter-    Simonidfis  ^.      At  the   happy  hearth  of   Hieron   he   was 

HierAn.       loaded  with  gifts  and  favours.     Scandal  added  that  he 

sold  what  he  did  not  himself  need,  and  gave  as  his  reason, 

that  thereby  he  made  the  bounty  of  the  giver  more  widely 

known  ^.     There  must  have  been  a  sarcastic  turn  in  his 

answer,  when  the  wife  of  Hieron,  his  last  Akragantine 

wife,  asked  of  the  poet  whether  wealth  or  wisdom  were 

the  better.     Wealth,  said  Sim5nides,  for  we  see  the  wise 

haimting  the  doors  of  the  rich,  but  never  the  rich  haunting 

the  doors  of  the  wise  *.     But  graver  questions  were  some- 

^  Bergk,  iii.  407  ; 

vdvTa  ySip  fuav  iKytirai  HvtmXrJTa  Xdpv0JitVy 
al  fi€y&kai  r*  dp^ral  Kal  &  vKovros. 

*  The  story,  with  the  line 

Xaip^T   deXX<nr6dejr  BvyaTp€s  twvcov, 

is  told  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  a,  without  the  name  of  6  viieriaat  rots  ttp^wrw. 
The  name  of  Anaxilas  comes  from  Hdrakleidds  of  Pontes  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rhdgion  (C.  Miiller,  ii.  219),  who  gives  the  story  rather  another 
turn ;  vticiicas  'OKijfAina  i^/iiovotr,  €l<Trla<T€  rovt  "EkKrjvas'  km  rts  ahrhv  iwt- 
aicojifftv  tlnif¥'   Ofrros  ri  &k  ivotu  vndiaas  imrois  ; 

^  Athenaios  (xiv.  73)  tells  the  story  after  Chamalledn  of  the  Pontic 
H^rakleia.  Simdnid6s  was  xlfx^i^  ttal  alaxP^'^^P^^-  Of  the  gifts  of  HierOn, 
vfitfXo/v  rcl  wkfiof  6  ^fjuuviJiijs  rStv  imp*  kKuvov  irtfivofiivojy  iavrp  /wcpdv  fxipos 
dweriOrro.  His  reason  was,  Smts  fj  re  *Up<uvos  fityaXovpiwda  Karcupavils 
j  Kol  ij  ifiii  Koc/uorqs.  Just  before  comes  another  story  about  Hierdn  at 
dinner  giving  the  flesh  of  the  hare — still  perhaps  a  Zanklaian  delicacy  (see 
Appendix  IX)~  to  everybody  else  before  Simdnidds,  and  his  improvised 

verse 

oM  Tiip  o{f^  t^p6t  trep  ioiv  k(lte€TO  6tvpo. 

One    catches    the   cadence  of  a  well-known  Homeric  line ;    but  why 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  16;  rols  ao^ovt  fAp  i<piij  opav  kirl  reus  rSnf  irXovcrW 
Bvptus  IkarpifioyTas, 
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times  put  to  him.  When  Hierdn  asked  what  was  the  chap.  ti. 
nature  of  6od^  Simonid^s  craved  for  a  day  to  think  over 
his  answer  ^.  He  then  asked  for  two  days,  and  then  for  a 
longer  time^^  till  at  last  he  had  to  tell  the  wondering 
tyrant,  that  the  more  he  thought  over  the  question,  the 
harder  he  found  it.  It  was  perhaps  in  dealing  with  a 
friend  whom  he  called  on  to  discuss  such  matters  that 
Hien)n  put  forth  the  sentiment,  one  which  sounds  hardly 
akin  to  the  general  character  of  his  rule,  that  he  deemed 
no  man  out  of  place  who  spoke  his  mind  to  him  ^. 

The  intercourse  between  Hieron  and  Simonide^  became  Xeno- 
almost  a  common-place.      The  dialogue  of   Xenoplion  of  §|^i^g 
which  we  have  already  spoken  boars  witness  to  the  abiding 
tradition  of  the  close  friendship  between  the  tyrant  and 
the  poet  ^.     But  it  is  remarkable  that,  amid  tlie  vast  stock 
of  his  writings,  lost  and  extant,  we  know  of  none  singing 
the  special  praise  of  Hieron.     The  only  one  in  which  his 
name  is    found   is   that   which  commemorates  the  joint 
exploit  of  all  the  sons  of   Deinomenes ''.     Pindar  would 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  Simonides  for  the  work  of 
celebrating  the  Olympic    and  Pythian  victories  of  their 
common   patron.     Of   the   endless   crowd  of   stories   and  Simduidds 
sayings  which  have  gathered   round  the  name  of  Simo-  "*   *    ^* 
nides,  many  have  no  reference  to  Hieron  or  to  Sicily.    But 
it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  spent  the  later  y^ears  of  his  life,  a 
life  prolonged  at  least  to  his  eightieth  year,  and  which  saw 
no  failure  in  his  poetic  powers  down  to  the  last.      But  Patronage 
Syracuse  was  not  his  only  dwelling,  nor  was  Hieron  his  ^nd 
only  patron.     We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  mediate  between  '^^*^^- 

^  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  22  ;  "  Roges  me  qaid  aut  quale  sit  deus ;  auctore  utar 
Simonide,  de  quo  cum  qusesivisiet  hoc  idem  tyrannus  Hiero,  deliberandi 
causa  sibi  unum  diem  postulavit." 

'  lb. ;  "Cum  ssepiuB  duplicaret  numermu  dierum." 

'  Plut.  Apoph.  'Upojyos,  I  ;  'Upojy  6  fi€Td  T^Aon^a  rvpawot  lAc7c,  /MjUva 
rSfy  wa^fitjata^oiiiywv  wpos  airrdu  dicaupov  c7fcu. 

*  See  above,  p.  235.  '^  See  above,  p.  206. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  when  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  warfare^.  ThSron's  brother  XenokratSs, 
commemorated  in  an  ode  of  Pindar,  was  commemorated 
His  burial  also  in  an  ode  of  Simdnidds^.  And  Akragas  and  not 
J;.-^*'™"  Syra^juse  was  the  pLuje  of  his  death  and  burial,  the  site  of 
the  tomb  for  which  his  own  hand  had  written  the  epitaph. 
It  told  how  his  song  had  won  him  fifty  victories  and  fifty- 
six  tripods  j  how  his  body  lay  in  Sicilian  soil,  but  how  he 
left  his  memory  to  his  native  Keos,  and  his  glory  to  all 
Hellas  \  We  must  picture  his  resting-place  somewhere  in 
the  nekropolis  beyond  the  stream  of  Hypsas.  We  might 
not  have  wondered  or  complained  if  his  tomb  had  perished 
in  the  general  havoc  wrought  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Destruc-  elder  Hannibal^.  But  the  tomb  of  Simdnides  had  either 
iomh  perished  abeady^  or  was  spared  to  perish,  by  Greek  hands. 
The  story  went  that,  at  some  unknown  time,  an  Akragan- 
tine  general,  Phoinix  by  name,  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
Simonides  to  build  a  tower  with  the  stones.  Divine  jus- 
tice did  not  fail  to  punish  the  sacrilege;  in  one  of  the 
takings  of  Akragas  the  enemy  entered  by  the  tower  which 
had  been  added  to  the  defences  of  the  city  at  such  a 
price  ^. 

'  See  above,  p.  338.  *  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

'  For  this  we  again  go  to  J.  Tzetzds,  Chil.  i.  634 ; 

olros  6  l&ifujvidijs  fiiv  kv  ISi/rcAi^  $vfiCKU. 

MypafifM  Hi  yiyftawrm  t<$8c  t^  r&tfHff  toutov 

Kol  Tpiwodas,     OrlicKus  8*  iv  X(«cXf)  ircS/^;. 
Kcff;  Z\  /oHjfifjy  Xtivtis^  "EKkijai  8*  Ivoivor 
c^cF^TOv  ^vx^s  a^s  iviyttvofUvois, 

*  To  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Akragas  and  to  its  bearings  on  Akra- 
gantine  topography  we  shaU  come  in  another  volume. 

'  This  comes  from  Souidas,  ^fuavi^rjs,  *AMpayaynyeay  arpanjybs  ^v 
6vofta  ^otvt('  "Xvpcueoaloii  82  kwoXifunry  odroi,  ovicow  S8c  6  4><mVi^  ScoXii^cc 
Toy  rcupw  tov  Xtftofvldov  itaXa  dtajMat  re  ictd  dyoucrws,  ital  iic  rw  >S$w  rwV 
Ayiarijat  vbpyw  tcai  xarA  rovrw  k&Xw  1)  ir6Xis,  For  this  he  quotes  and 
mismetres  a  fragment  of  Kallimachos.  This  one  would  greatly  like  to  have 
in  its  genuine  shape,  as  Souidas'  story  is  most  confused.  One  almost 
fiiuioies  that  Le  believed  that  the  tomb  was  at  Syracuse,  and  that  the 
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The  long  life  of  Xenophanes  of  Kolophon^  of  whom  we   chap.  yi. 
have   already  spoken  as  a  man  of  another  generation  ^,  Hiertn  and 
brought  him  again  to  Syracuse  to  meet  Simonid^  at  the  phandn. 
court  of  Hieron.     One  is  tempted  to  see  some  reference  to 
questions  of  bounty  and  niggardliness  in  which  Simonides 
might  be  concerned^  when  we  find  the  Kolophonian  sage 
complaining  that  he  had  barely  wherewithal  to  keep  two 
slaves.     The  mythology  of  Homer  was  not  to  the  mind  of 
the  speculative  philosopher;    and  it  passed  for  wit  when 
the  tyrant  answered  that,  if  Xenophanes  could  feed  only 
two  slaves,  Homer,  whom  he  found  fault  with,  could  feed 
ten  thousand  ^.   We  find  also  that  Xenophanes  freely  spoke 
his  mind  of  Simonidds,  and  of  his  love  of  money  \ 

It  was  most  likely  through  the  interest  of  Simonides  Baochy- 

lid6s  * 

that  his  sister's  son  Bacchylides,  a  native,  like  himself,  of        ' 
loulis  in  the  isle  of  Keos,  found  a  place  among  the  court- 
poets  of  Hieron  *.     If  we  may  believe  the  scholiasts  on  hi*  alleged 
Pindar,  a  bitter  enmity  reigned  between  him   and  their  with 
master.     Whenever  Pindar  has  a  dark  saying  against  any  **^"^'^- 
envious  rival,  it  is  ever  Bacchylides  who  is  glanced  at. 
He  is  the  ape  whom  children  and  only  children  admire. 
He  is  the  crow  or  the  jackdaw  who  chatters  in  vain  against 
the  kingly  eagle  of  Zeus  ^.   It  is  more  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ode  of  Pindar  which  stands  first  in  our  collection, 
the  Olympic  victory  of  Hieron's  chestnut  horse  Pherenikos, 

Akragantixie  general  destroyed  it  in  a  siege  of  SyrAcuso.  This  assuredly 
no  Akragantine  general  ever  had  the  chance  of  doing,  and  the  last  words 
must  refer  to  Phoinix'  own  city.  Kallimachos  might  have  helped  us  to  the 
date  of  the  story.  The  capture  referred  to  must  surely  be  that  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  but  who  was  Phoiuix,  and  where  was  his  tower? 

^  See  above,  p.  157. 

'  Plut.  Apopbth.  *Upoi»os,  4 ;  wp6i  9k  Hci/o^di^y  rby  Ko\<Hp^i<)iy  tMvra 
fx6kis  oUciras  9vo  rp^^ctv,  dW*  "Ofirjpos,  (tn€V,  tv  ah  Biaipiptis,  vkttovas  fj 
fwplovs  Tp4<f>n  T^Birqicin.  I  suppose  these  olWroi  of  Homer  are  rhaptodists 
and  others  who  lived  by  him. 

'  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Peace,  697. 

^  From  Strabo,  x.  5.  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  1ovKis\  JSlian,  Y.  H.  iv.  15. 

'^  See  Appendix  XXIY . 
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CHAP.  Ti.  was  sung  also  by  Bacchylides^  from  whom  we  learn  his 
colour  ^.  This  is  the  only  fragment  of  the  songs  in  which 
he  sang  the  praises  of  Hieron  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
And  in  the  other  fragments  of  his  verse  and  references 
to  it^  a  small  store  indeed  by  the  side  of  the  stores  of  his 
His  views  uncle^  there  is  not  much  that  bears  on  Sicily.  But  one 
phon6  and  there  is  which  convicts  him  of  heresy  against  all  Sikel  and 
Galsteia.  gikeliot  belief,  one  that  must  have  been  sung  and  paid 
for  at  some  spot  very  far  from  the  hall  of  Hieron. 
Bacchylides  dared  to  say  that  it  was  not  from  Sicily  but 
from  Crete  that  Aid6neus  carried  ofE  the  Kore  *.  Prom 
such  a  traitor  Svracuse  and  her  land  were  at  least  entitled 
to  another  version  of  the  legend  of  Kyana"*;  and  it  is 
small  compensation  to  Sicily  in  general  to  find  that,  before 
Appian,  before  Timaios,  Bacchylides  had  promoted  Gralateia 
and  Pol3rphemos  to  the  rank  of  arch-parents  of  the  Grauls  *. 

Pindar.  But  the  hospitality  and  bounty  of  Hier6n  further  took 

in  one  who,  ^f  or  us  at  least,  bears  a  greater  name  than  all, 
and  to  whom  we  have  to  look  as  being,  though  in  minstreFs 
guise,  our  earliest  surviving  contemporary  authority  for 

Historic      the  history  of  Sicily.     We  have  already  had  often  to  refer 

▼ftluc  of 

hi?  odes,     to  the  songs  of  the  Theban  Pindar  to  witness  how  Chromios 

1  We  all  know  the  Pindaric  bit  about  Phorenikofi,  01.  i.  i8  (26).  And 
it  is  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar  at  the  very  beginning  who  gives  us  the  frag- 
ment of  Bacchylidds  which  Bergk  (iii.  571)  has  set  up  ; 

(av0vTfnxoL  fxlv  ^(piviKW 

*AX.ip€ov  Trap    €vpv^vi3»  vwkov  dfW6f^fiov 

c78c  yiicdaavra. 

*  Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  nothing  about  Sicily  in  relation  to 
Persephond.  But  his  Scholiast  quotes  Bacchylides  as  placing  her  story  in 
Crete.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

^  I  quote  Bergk,  iii.  588  ;  "  Quod  exhibet  Natalis  Coul  Mythol.  ix.  8. 
p.  987,  *  Dicitur  Polyphemus  non  modoamasse  Galateam  sed  etiam  Galatam 
ex  ea  suscepisse,  ut  testatus  est  Bacchylides  *  qua  fide  sit  dignum  prorsus 
incertum."    See  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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fought  in  the  Helorine  Tempe^,  how  Hieron  installed  his  chap.  vi. 
son  as  king  of  new-founded  iEtna  ^,  and  how  the  victor 
from  Stymphalos  was  tempted  to  leave  his  native  land 
to  seek  a  new  home  at  Syracuse^.  We  have  been 
stirred  by  the  panhellenic  zeal  with  which  he  sings  to 
Hierun  of  the  fight  of  Himera  and  the  fight  of  Kyme  *, 
and  we  have  been  more  gently  moved  as  he  paints  for 
Theron  his  wondrous  picture  of  the  happy  Island  ^.  But 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Hier6n^  and  above  all  of  the 
court  of  Hieron,  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
attempt  at  a  general  view  of  those  parts  of  Pindar's  poems 
which  bear  directly  on  the  story  of  Sicily  and  her  lords  ®. 
It  will  be  equally  needful^  in  speaking  of  a  poet  of  whom 
we  have  such  large  remains  and  of  whom  so  much  is 
recorded  in  one  quarter  and  another^  to  keep  ourselves 
strictly  to  that  side  of  him  which  supplies  us  with  not 
a  few  facts  and  illustrations  for  Sicilian  history. 

And,  from  our  Sicilian  point  of  view,  it  is  of  special  OJ^e^  of 

the  odes. 

moment  to  look  at  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar  in  their 
right  order.  There  is  for  the  most  part  something  very 
grievous  in  disturbing  the  order  of  a  familiar  book,  in 
sending  us  for  instance  to  wander  up  and  down  through 
the  wilderness  of  some  new  numbering  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle's  Politics.  But  it  would  be  a  real  gain  to 
historic  truth  to  print  the  Epinikia  of  Pindar  in  chrono- 
logical order,  at  all  events  for  the  purposes  of  Sicilian 
history.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  which 
seizes  one  at  the  first  youthful  glance  that  the  praises  of 

*  See  above,  p.  ii6,  and  Appendix  X. 

^  See  above,  p.  245.  *  See  above,  pp.  133,  134. 

*  See  above,  pp.  206,  350.  ^  See  above,  p.  147* 

*  Here  the  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  give  much  help,  if  they  are  used  chfo- 
fuUy.  Among  recent  writers  who  have  worked  at  the  order  of  the  Pindaric 
Odes,  there  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd,  History  of  Sicily,  pp.  213  et  seqq.;  Holm, 
G.  S.  i.  319  et  seqq. ;  Bergk  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Poets  Lyrici 
Grseci,  vol.  i ;  Mezger,  Pindars  Siegealieder,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  in  his 
edition  of  the  Nemean  Odes. 
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CHAP.  VI.   water,  of  gold,  and  of  Hierdn,  which  come  first  in  our 
His  first     books,  must  needs  be  the  b^inning  of  something.     It  is, 
odes  not      ^^  ^^^  other  hand,  an  important  point  to  notice  that  the 
to  t^^*"1ta   ^^^"^^^^^  ^^  Pindar  with  Sicily  was  not  in  its  beginning 
a  connexion  with  Syracuse  or  with  Hieron,  or  with  any 
prince  or  tyrant  of  any  city.     In  the  exercise  of  his  calling 
as  poet  of  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  Pindar  was 
early  called  upon  to  sing  the  praises  of  successful  com- 
petitors from  the  Sikeliot  cities.     The  passion  for  these 
festivals,  all  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  acts   of 
Local         religion,  was  now  at  its  height.     The  rich  men  of  the 
games.        flourishing  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  sought  for  fame  in  the 
games  of  Old  Greece,  and  the  SikeUot  cities  had  games 
of  their  own  to  which  competitors  from  Old  Greece  some- 
times found  their  way.     Syracuse,  child  of  Corinth,  had 
her  Isthmia  after  the  pattern  of  her  parent,  and  Hieron, 
founder  of  iEtna,  set  up  local  Nemea  in   his  new  city. 
Xenophdn  One  citizen  of  Corinth  at  least,  Xenophon  by  name,  who 
'  at  last  reached  the  honours  of  an  Olympic  victory  and  an 
ode  from  the  Boiotian  poet,  had  already  won  many*prizes 
in  local  contests,  both  in  Old  Greece  and  among  the  rich 
and  fair  cities  beneath  the  height  of  Mtna,  ^.     The  special 
reference  must  be  to  the  Hieronian  Nemea;  but  a  Corinthian 
athlete,  seeking  honour  in  Sicily,   would   assuredly  not 
leave  out  the  Isthmia  of  Syracuse. 
Pindar's         But  thirty  years  before  the  Oljonpic  victory  of  Xeno- 
'  ph6n,  Pindar  had  been  called  on  to  take  the  praises  of 
B.O.  503.     Sicily,  her  cities  and  her  citizens,  into  his  mouth.     His 
to  Xeno-     first  effort,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  to  do  honour  to  a 
kratfis.        Thessalian  victor  *.     His  second,  perhaps  eight  years  later, 
490.  was  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  an  Emmenid  of  Akragas  ^. 

>  See  Appendix  XXY. 

'  The  tenth  Pythian,  placed  by  Bergk  in  490,  by  Boeckh  and  Merger  in 
50a.    The  difference  hardly  concerns  us. 
'  See  Appendix  XXYI. 
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But  it  was  before  that  house  had  given  the  city  a  tyrant^   chap.  vi. 
unless  Telemachos  in  an  earlier  generation  is  to  bear  that 
name^.     The  wealth  of  the  Emmenids^  while  still  only 
private  men^  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  in 
which  Xenokrat^s,  son  of  Ainesidamos,  had  won  the  prize 
was  nothing  short  of  the  chariot-race  in  the  games  of 
Pythfi.    Four  of  the  renowned  horses  of  Akragas^  Akragas 
between  its  rivers,  had  won  glory  for  Xenokrates  and  the 
wealthy  house  of  the  Emmenids^.     The  young  son  of  Tbrasy- 
Xenokrates,  Thrasyboulos,  had  in  some  way  won  honour 
also.    To  him  the  ode  is  directly  addressed,  as  is  a  far  later 
poem,  when  the  Emmenid  house,  then  not  yet  risen  to  its 
full  greatness,  had  fallen  from  it"*.    Neither  poem  tells 
us  much  directly  about  the  afEairs  of  Akragas  or  of  Sicily. 
But  in  the  later  ode  we  have  a  glowing  picture  of  the  Second  ode 
virtues  of  the  dead  Xenokrates.     The  poet  sings  of  his  krat6s ; 
mildness  and  courtesy,  his  bounty  to  citizens  and  strangers,  ^'  ^'^'  ^^^* 
his  devotion  towards  the  gods,  and  how  he  loved  to  keep 
horses  for  the  common  festivals  of  Hellas  ^.     In  the  year 
of  his  former  victory  Akragas  was  lucky,  and  we  are  lucky 
in  her  good  luck.     For  another  of  her  citizens,  Midas,  son 
of  a  nameless  &ther,  won  the  prize  with  the  flute  ^.     He 

*  See  above,  p.  78. 

«  Pyih.  vi.  5 ; 

dXfiloiffty  'E/i/icr/dois 

worafiiif  r   'AMpdyayri  /cat  fidv  BtvoKpdrfi, 

»  See  Appendix  XXVT. 

*  Istlim.  ii.  35  or  51 ; 

....  iffoy  hpyop 

Btyoiepdrrft  inrlp  &yBpinrwv  yXvicuca^ 

ImtvTpwpias  re  yofdCow  kv  UaytWdvcay  y6fti^' 

seat  Bwy  tkuras  vpocivrv/cro  wdaaf  oitiii  wort  ^tylay 

oZpos  k/jnryttjfftus  {nr4<rT€ik'  Iffrloy  dfupi  rpdw€(ay. 

*  This  is  the  twelfth  Pythian,  addressed  to  Midas  of  Akragas,  victor  at 
Pythd,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  both  in  494  or  490  and  in  494  or  496. 
Meiger  (196)  places  the  ode  in  494.  Both  Lloyd  and  Mezger  find  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Idldas.  I  am  hardly  concerned  with  the  Scholiast's  story 
abont  his  breaking  his  flute. 
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CHAP.  VI.  therefore  gave  Pindar  an  opening  for  praise  indeed  of  the 

goodly  city  on  the  height.     La  Magnifiea  she  was  even 

before  she  came  down  from  her  akropolis^  and  La  Maffuifica 

she  remains  now  she  is  again  shut  up  within  it  ^. 

Pindar's         Jt  was  most  likely  amongf  the  lords  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 

odes  to  ,  .         ,  , 

princes.       that  Pindar  began  to  practise  his  calling  as  the  laureate  of 

Alexander  princes.    We  know  not  at  what  time  it  was  that  he  sang  the 

donia.         praises  of  the  Argeian  king  of  Macedonia,  that  Alexander 

who  was  able  both  to  prove  his  Greek  descent  and  to  show 

his  good  will  to  Greece^,  but  whom  Pindar  congratulated 

Arkesilas    on  bearing  the  same  name  as  a  son  of  Priam  ^.    The  Greek 

^     ^^^^    kings  of  Kyrene  he  was  not  called  on  to  celebrate  till  he 

had  well  practised  his  skill  on  the  lords  both  of  Syracuse 

His  first     and  of  Akragas  *.     Those  two,  Hieron  and  Theron,  he  was 

Hieron       Called  on  to  magnify  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year. 

and  Thlwin  ^heron  had  won  the  nobler  victory,  that  in  the  chariot- 

(01. 2).       race  at  Ol3anpia.     The  song  in  honour  of  Hieron,  though 

The  ode  to  P^^^  among  the  Pjrthian  odes,  has  clearly  nothing  to  do 

Hierdn  not  with  Pytho.      The  victory  which  it   commemorates  was 

Pythian. 

won  in  some  local  contest,  very  likely  at  Pindar's  own 
Possible  Thebes  ^.  One  cannot  help  connecting  this  fact  with  the 
with  the  story  which  we  have  already  heard,  how  Hieron  was  hin- 
^"7?^  dered  by  Themistokles  from  contending  in  the  games  of 
tokl&i.  Olympia  ®.  That  event,  if  it  happened  at  all,  must  have 
happened  in  this  year.  It  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
four  colts   of  Hieron  which  were  designed  to  strive  at 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  430,  note  i.  I  had  not  then  noticed  the  early  date  of  the 
ode. 

*  Herod,  v.  32,  vii.  173,  ix.  45,  140. 

'  The  fragment  (Bergk,  i.  418)  oomes  from  the  Scholiast  on  Nem. 
vii; 

vcu  $paavfuj9€s  'A/Avrra. 

*  The  fourth  and  fifth  Pythians  addressed  to  Arkesilas  do  not  oome  till 
the  year  466  B.o.  On  the  dates  of  the  odes  addressed  to  Hier6n  and  Thdr6n 
see  Appendix  XXVII,  XXYUI. 

^  See  Appendix  XXVIL  *  See  above,  p.  247. 
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Olympia,  shut  out  from  that  nobler  field,  were  taken  to  ohap.  vi. 
display  their  swiftness  at  a  festival  of  less  account  in  a 
city  where  the  charge  brought  against  Hieron  would  be  less 
keenly  felt.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  from  Thebes  that 
the  ode  was  sent,  and  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Dioskouroi,  though  their  names 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  It  is  this  ode  which  begins 
with  that  splendid  address  to  Syracuse  one  word  of  which 
we  have  abeady  had  to  refer  to  more  than  once  already  ^ 
The  laureate  is  able  to  praise  his  patron  as  the  deliverer  of  Character 
Lokroi,  a  reference  which  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  poem. 
poem  and  the  victory  ^ ;  keen  eyes  have  been  further  able 
to  detect  in  the  dark  sayings  of  the  poet  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  Hieron  to  Polyzelos  and  to  Theron. 
Hierdn  is  hailed  as  lord  and  ruler  of  many  fair  cities  and 
of  a  mighty  host,  but  it  is  only  indirectly  that  he  is 
spoken  of  as  king.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  we  here 
find  perhaps  the  first  classification  of  the  three  forms  of 
government  on  which  later  Greek  writers  have  so  much  to 
say.  And  it  is  more  noteworthy  still  that,  in  speaking  to 
the  lord  of  Syracuse,  the  word  tyranny  is  used  in  a  sense 
perfectly  colourless^. 

Of  the  two  Olympic  odes  to  Theron,  the  first  seems  to  The  odes 
be  strictly  the  epinikian  song,  while  the  second  was  to  be  b,c.  474. 
sung  at  the  home  festival   of   the   Theoxenia.      To  the 
former  we  have  had  to  refer  more  than  once.     If  nothing 
else,  the  picture  of  the  happy  island  would  make  the  poem 

*  Pyth.  ii.  I.  Of  the  word  /4f7aAoir<5Ai€5  and  the  vorafiias  «8o?  'AprifuBos 
I  have  taid  something  in  vol.  i.  p.  35a,  and  above,  p.  139.  But  the  whole 
opening  is  noteworthy ; 

fjityaXov6\i€s  2  Ivpdxoircu,  $a$viro\4^ov 

rinwoi  "AptoSj  dySpSiv  fwircow  re  (riHapoxop/iOMf  9aifi6vtai  rpwpoL 
Meeker's    comment  is   strange;    "Syrakus    betttand  aas   ftinf  Stadten, 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Neapolis,  B|)ipol»,  nnd  Tyohe.''    One  would  think  he 
had  confounded  the  two  Hierdns.     But  this  writer^s  notions  of  Syracusan 
topography  are  wonderful  throughout. 

'  See  above,  p.  341.  '.  See  Appendix  XXVIL 


cnemiev. 
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CHAP.  VI.  immortaP.  The  earlier  history  of  the  forefathers  of 
Praiws  of  Xh6r6n  is  glanced  at  ^ ;  and  he  himself  is  praised  without 
stint.  He  is  the  flower  of  his  house^  the  bulwark  of 
Akragas ;  but  above  all  things  he  is  the  hospitable  man  and 
the  bountiful.  For  a  hundred  years  past  there  has  been 
no  man  like  him  ^.  His  good  deeds  to  others  outnumber 
His  the  sands  by  the  seashore  *,     Yet  he  has  his  enemies  and 

slanderers^  perhaps  his  discontented  kinsmen^  Kapya  and 
Hippokrates^  of  whose  enmity  and  perhaps  revolt  we  hear 
vague  stories  *.  In  the  second  piece,  dedicated  specially  to 
a  feast  of  hospitality^  the  same  line  is  taken  up  yet  more 
strongly.  What  water  is  among  the  elements,  what  gold 
is  among  the  metals^,  that  the  virtues  of  Theron  are 
among  men.  They  reach  to  the  pillars  of  H6rakles,  and 
the  wise  go  no  further ''. 

Of  both  these  poems  the  theme  is  the  glory  of  the 
Emmenid  house  and  not  only  the  personal  glory  of  ThSrfin. 
The  year  was  for  them  at  once  lucky  and  unlucky.     It 

'  See  above,  p.  147. 

"  See  above,  p.  78,  and  the  'Eyit^fuov  (Bergk,  i.  417)  preserved  by  the 

Scholiast. 

»  OLii.  90(164); 

iwl  rot 

*AMpdya»u  ravvffeus 

a^UdffOfuu  Mfuciov  \6yoy  dkoBtt  v6^y 

r^icw  ixfi  Tcy'  kicar6v  7c  krlwif  wdKir  <f>lKois  S^Spa  /idXkov 

€i/€pyiTay  vpavioty  dtp$oy4(rT€p6y  re  x^P**- 

B^pojyot. 

*  01.  U.98  (179); 

iw«l  tffdfi/wt  dpi$/i6y  ir€pivi<ptvyty, 

teal  K€iyos  6aa  x^Pf*"''^*  SiWois  i0rjictyt 

lis  Ay  <ppiurai  dvvairo; 
»  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

•01.111.43(75); 

c2  $*  d^oTC^€c  ii^y  ticap  icrcciyaw  8)  xpuahs  alBoiiaraToy, 

'  01.111.43(76); 

yw  7c  irp6s  joxancb^  B^pcaw  &p€T€uoty  lit&ycay  ^rrcroi 

oiicoBw  'Hpouekios  crraAar. 
A  Phoenician  of  Gades  might  have  smiled  at  the  bonnds  of  Greek  naviga- 
tion. 
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was   now  that    Xenokrates,   brother  of   Theron,   abready   chap.  m. 
Pythian  victor,  won  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  The  ode 

J  '  J  on  Xeno- 

Isthmus,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  victory  was  soon  followed  kratfis. 
by  his  death,  and  it  was  not  celebrated  till  the  Emmenid 
house  had  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  house  ^.     The  next  Sicilian 
cxles  of  Pindar  carry  us  back  to  Hierdn,  but  not   alto- 
i'ether  in  his  Syracusan  character.     An  ode  of  uncertain  The  third 

'Pvt'hia.ii 

date,  but  written  about  the  time  of  the  Theban  victory  of  (o.B.c.474) 
Hieron  and  the  Olympic  victory  of  Theron,  commemorates  ^  ^^^JJg 
an  early  victory  won  by  Pherenikos  at  Delphoi  when  his 
master  was  still  only  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  as  yet  tyrant  no-  «•  b.c  481. 
where  *.  By  the  time  the  ode  was  written,  Hieron  had,  by 
his  new  foundation,  entitled  himself,  in  his  own  eyes  at 
least,  to  be  spoken  of  as  Hieron  of  ^tna^  and  so  he  is 
called,  though  not  in  the  formal  heading,  in  the  third 
Pythian**.  But  the  man  of  iEtna  is  also  a  man  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  it  is  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  that  he  dwells,  and 
not  only  dwells,  but  reigns  as  a  king,  a  king  displaying 
every  princely  virtue  towards  citizens  and  strangers  *,  but 
who,  it  seems,  could  also  be  spoken  of  without  offence  by 
the  name  of  tyrant.  The  poem  contains  no  further  his- 
torical matter  \  but  it  has  a  personal  interest,  as  being  in 
fact  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  Hieron  in  one  of 
the  fits  of  his  grievous  sickness  ^.  Sickness  suggests  the 
healers  of  sickness ;  to  the  bodily  pains  of  Hieron  we  owe 
Pindar's  tale  of  the  birth  of  Asklepios. 

In  this  ode  the  kingship  of  Hieron  is  distinctly  asserted. 
It  is  a  kingship  over  Syracuse,  vested  in  Hieron  alike  of 
Syracuse  and  of  /Etna.     In  the  next  ode,  little,  if  any 

*  See  Appendix  XXVII.  '  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
'  It  is  *lipej¥i  Hvpaicoffinf  in  the  heiiding.          *  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

*  Pyth.  iii.  73  (129); 

tl  Korifiav  h^iuav  dy<uy  XP^^'^*  «.r.X. 
80  the  Scholiast  at  the  beginning ;  to  82  vpoUfuov  vpt^s  t^k  tov  lipojyos 
voaov  lariv  carcvxcrcu  7<ip  drafitwrcu  rbyXtipofya  teal  byidaai  r^  v6<rov  rijs 
kiBovpiai  TOV  'Uptn^a. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  first 
Pythian. 
B.C.  474. 


Celebrates 
^tna  and 
the  king- 
ship of 
Demo- 
men^. 


Notes  of 
warning. 


later^  the  Sjrracusan  kingship  of  Hierdn  is  content  to  veil 
itself  before  the  ^tnsean  kingship  of  his  son.  The  so- 
called  first  Pythian  ode,  the  price^  it  would  seem^  of  a 
golden  lyre  of  Hierdn's  gift^,  is,  like  the  third,  really 
Pythian.  It  commemorates  the  victory  won  by  Hieron  in 
the  Pythian  chariot-race,  when  he  was  declared,  not  as 
Hieron  of  Syracuse,  but  as  Hieron  of  -^tna  ^.  This  ode 
has  already  supplied  us  with  not  a  few  references  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  Sicilian  history  of  the  time.  Here 
comes  the  great  picture  of  ^tna  the  mountain,  suggested 
by  the  great  outpouring  which  still  was  recent^.  And 
here  too  are  the  most  marked  references  to  the  foundation  of 
^tna  the  city,  and  to  the  kingship  of  the  son  of  Hieron 
within  its  walls.  Deinomenes  is  distinctly  greeted  as  King 
of  -^tna.  He  is  to  be  the  constitutional  king  of  the  new 
city,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dorians  and  the  example 
of  Sparta.  To  the  father  no  special  royal  title  is  given ; 
he  is  a  man  of  jStna,  but  seemingly  not  its  king  *.  It  is 
here  that  we  listen  to  the  thrilling  references  to  the  work 
of  deliverance  wrought  by  the  Deinomenid  brothers,  to 
the  special  work  of  deliverance  which  the  ruler  of  the 
Syracusans  had  wrought  at  Kyme*.  But  even  among 
such  glories  a  warning  voice  is  still  needed.  It  is  in  the 
last  lines  of  this  ode  that  Hieron  and  his  son  are  bidden 


^  I  do  not  qaite  understand  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts  at  the  be- 
ginning; y4ypavTai  /ilv  d  Mviicoi  'Upoart,  ktyfrat  Hi  6  nivHapot  oCran 
iwifi€fi\ij€r0ai  tearii  *Apr4fJiova  t6u  luropiKhv,  on  81)  ahr^  6  *Upaty  XP^^V^ 
{fviax^ro  leiBdpav.     He  sorely  had  some  more  substantial  reward. 

'  The  heading  now  is  'Upcavi  klrvaip.  One  Scholiast  at  the  beginning 
recfirds  the  foundation  of  ^tna,  and  adds,  Alrv<uo¥  kavrhw  xariL  rovs  dyStvas 
vikS/v  6v€fcfipv(iv. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  71.    The  desciiption  goes  on; 

rds  IpfvyovTcu  pXv  dfrk&rov  wpbs  iLyv6rar ai 
Ik  fivx&y  wayai,  ic.t,\. 
On  this  eruption,  see  above,  p.  aia. 

*  See  above,  p.  215.  The  father  is  simply  *I^/>fltfv  where  the  son  is  Afrvos 
0aci\€vs.    Afterwards  he  is  Svpaxwrieav  dpx^i* 

'  See  above,  p.  234. 
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to  take  Crcesus  and  Dot  Phalaris  as  the  model  of  their  chap.  vi. 
rule^. 

Lastly  we  come  to  odes  which  are  held  to  have  been 
written  by  Pindar,  not  only  in  honour  of  Sicilian  victors, 
but  when  he  was  himself  actually  a  guest  on  Sicilian  soil. 
It  is  said  that  Pindar  for  a  while  refused  the  pressing  in-  Pindar  in 
vitations  of  Hieron  to  visit  him  in  Sicily.     He  liked  better,  b)^|  ^l^ 
he  is   reported   to  have   said,  though   hardly  to    Hieron 
himself,   to   be  his  own  master^.     In  the  end  he  went 
and  made  a  stay  in  Sicily  of   perhaps  four  years.     He  The  first 
saw  Hiei*6n   at  his  own  happy  hearth  at  Syracuse,  the  ode. 
hearth  of  the  king  rejoicing  in  horses  ^,  for  whom  the  ^'  ^'  ^'^^' 
swiftness  of  Pherenikos  had  won  glory  in  that  Olympic 
contest  which  stood  forth  among  the  games  of  Greece, 
like  gold  among  metals  or  water  among  the  elements*. 
As  a  king,  Hieron  had  reached  the  highest  point  to  which 
man   could  reach*.      He   adorned  his   rank   with    every 
virtue  ® ;  it  was  his  right  to  have  his  praises  sung  at  his 
own  table  by  all  the  bards  who  sat  around  it  '^,  but  most  of 
all  by  him  who  does  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  foremost  of  his  craft  among  the  Greeks  ®.     In  this 
ode,  really  the  last  of  the  series,  but  which  we  are  tempted 
to  look  on  as  first,  there  is  no  mention  of  ^tna,  no  men- 
tion of  Hieron's  \'ictories  in  war ;  there  is  little  that  is  even 

'  See  above,  p.  75,  and  Appendix  YII. 

^  This  comes  from  lUvddpov  * Avo<p0iyfMTa,  Boeckli,  ii.  10 ;  ipojrqBtU 
vfiAiK  di^  ri  JUficuviSrjs  vp6s  tovs  rvpdyvovs  intt^ixqaw  tU  JUK€\iay,  airds  8^ 
oif  $i\€i'  oTi  fio^KofJuUf  (7ir€Uf  ifiavT^  ^y^  ovk  d\\^. 

^  Holm  (i.  423)  gives  the  date  of  his  coming  as  earlier  than  the  usual 
date  473,  because  he  holds  that  he  must  have  seen  the  eruption  of  475. 
On  the  passage  01.  i.  11  (16)  see  above,  p.  230. 

*  01.  i.  I. 

'  01.  i.  IT2  (181) ;  vd  S'  iffxoLTOv  Kopwpovrat  fiaaik€v<Ti.  See  Appendix 
XXVII. 

•  lb.  I  a  (19)  ;  see  Appendix  XXVII.  ^  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
'  lb.  at  the  end  ; 

ifii  re  ro<ra&^  viKatpSpois 

6/u\€iy  irpwfMifTov  ao^t^  leaB'  "'EXKava^  lovra  watrrf, 

T  7, 
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CHAP.  VI.  distinctively  Syracusan^  save  so  far  as  the  poet,  by  dwelling 
on  the  Olympic  victory  as  won  by  the  banks  of  Alpheios, 
might  seem  to  suggest  those  banks  as  the  fitting  place 
for  success  to  be  won  by  him  who  reigned  where  Alpheios 

Odes  to      appeared  again  ^.     But  the  special  reference  to  Sjrracuse  as 

romios.   ^j^^  breathing-place  of  the  wearied  Alpheios  does  not  come 

in  this  ode  to  Hieron  of  Syracuse^  but  in  one  of  those  to 

Chromios  of  .^tna  *.     The  house  of  Chromios  at  Syracuse 

as  well  as  that  in  newly-founded  iEtna  both  received  the 

Fragmenu  poet  as  his  guest^.  The  founder  of  iEtna  is  again  cele- 
brated by  that  title  in  an  hyporchema  of  the  poet,  some  of 
whose  allusions  we  have  no  means  of  understanding,  but 
in  which  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  name  of  Hieron, 
called  from  the  holy  things  of  which  he  was  the  hereditary 
minister,  and  where  Sicily  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
special  land  of  the  chariot*.  In  the  Olympic  ode  itself 
the  poet  hopes  that  his  patron  will  one  day  win  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia  *  ;    but  Hierdn 

*  fltip*  'AA^f;  (20  or  32),  'AA^cov  ir^py  (92  or  149). 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  353,  and  Appendix  X.  '  See  Appendix  X. 

^  See  above,  p.  238.  I  do  not  profess  to  expound  the  lines  in  Athdnaios,  i. 
28  (Bergk  i.  409), 

NofuiScacri  Tap  \v  Xkv$<us  dXaroi  XrpdTojy, 
ts  dfia^oi^prjTov  oTieov  ol  vivarai. 
Bat  over  tlie  page  we  find  a  list  of  the  best  things  from  different  places, 
among  which  Sicilv  has  its  share  ; 

BwXa  8'  dv'  ^A-prytos'   &pfM  Brjfiatov   dXA'  dird  rds  iyXcioK^vov 

XiicfXtai  SxjjfM  5ai8dAcoy  ftartvttv. 
Beigk  quotes  from  a  scholiast  on  Aristeides  the  saying,  very  like  a  scho- 
liast, BaKxv\i9rjs  leal  T^Sapos  'liporya  teal  FiAon^a,  rohs  Zc/rcA/as  dpxoi^rat, 
hfarffiTavr€s  seal  vK(T<rra  Oavfidaavrts  iv  {mn/Aacrf^  wp6s  X^P*^  aifrw  cTirov,  in 
2i«€A(amu  vpSiroi  Hpfxa  i^tvpov.  Bat  here  &pita  is  distinguished  from 
Sxijpta,  and,  if  we  may  only  translate  ^X*7/^  8ac8dAcoy  by  **  painted  cart,'' 
the  clause  is  preeminently  true  in  Sicily  to  this  day.  See  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
Directly  after  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ^x^  StircAdr. 

*  (108  or  173); 

.  .  .  ct  8i  fi^  ''^X^  Afiroc, 
in  ykvKVTipoM  kIv  tkvofjuu 

(T^r  dpfiari  Oof  tcktt^tiy  Micovpov  thpijjv  bHi^v  Ao7air, 
vop*  c^MfAor  kX$^  Kp6viw, 
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seems  to  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his   chap.  ti. 
chariot  at  Pythd  and  of  his  single  horse  by  the  banks  of 
Alpheios. 

Whether  Pindar  visited  Akragas  as  well  as  Syracuse  AUeged 
and  ^tna  does  not  appear.     His  stay  in  Sicily  is  said^  as  p^dan 
we  have  already  heard^  to  have  been  marred  by  the  enmity 
of  rivals  who  knew  better  than  he  how  to  win  the  tyrant's 
favour  ^.     He  did  not^  like  Simdnides^  find  his  latest  home  His  death. 
in  the  island ;    but  died  by  what  was  deemed  a  specially    '  '  ^  ' 
blissful  death  at  Argos  ^.     But  another  poet,  even  greater 
than  himself,  was  to  make  himself  yet  more  thoroughly  at 
home  on  Sicilian  soil,  and  to  find  there,  like  Simdnides,  a 
tomb,  not  in  either  of  the  princely  seats  of  Hieron,  but  in 
the  native  city  which  he  had  forsaken. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  fix  the  exact  number  of  the  visits  Visits  of 
which  -3ischylus   paid  to  Sicily.     One  story  makes  him  ^  sicUy!* 
come  early  in  life,  before  he  had  won  the  name  which  he  b.c.  500. 
prized  above  all  names,  that  of  the  man  who  fought  at 
Marathon  ^.      In  another  version  he  sought  the  court  of 
Hieron,  because  Simonides  was  judged  to  have  better  sung  the 
praises  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  fight  than  their  country- 
man and  comrade  *.     In  another  version  he  left  Athens,  for  b.  c.  469. 
a  while  at  least,  because,  not  the  ordinary  judges,  but  Kimon 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  glories  of  Eurymedon,  had  de- 
clared the  veteran  warrior  and  poet   less  worthy  of  the 
prize  than  the  young  Sophokles  *.     Others  tell  how,  later 

'  See  aboYe,  p.  265,  and  Appendix  XXIV. 

'  See  the  account  in  his  Life  in  Souidas.  To  the  Theoxenoe  of  Tenedus 
there  mentioned  he  addresses  a  passionate  skolion,  part  of  which  is  preserved 
by  Athcnaios;  Bergk,  iii.  421. 

'  On  the  visitB  of  iEschylus  to  Sicily  see  Lorenz,  Leben  und  Schriften 
des  Koers  Epicharmos,  81.  This  first  visit,  if  it  ever  happened,  hardly 
concerns  us. 

*  Vit.  JEjBch.  h  rf  cZr  robs  iv  MapaBavi  T€$yfjie6Tas  kXtyti^  ^otrijOfts 
Si/ian'Idp.  The  biographer  thinks  that  Siindnidds  was  likely  to  have  done 
better  in  elegy. 

'  Plat.  Cim.  8.    The  mention  of  the  areh6n  Aphepsidn  fixes  the  date. 
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CHAP.  VI 

B.C.  458. 


more. 


again^  after  the  acting  of  the  great  trilogy  of  the  Orcsteia, 
the  poet,  either  wrathful  at  a  charge  of  impiety*  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  general  state  of  things  at  Athens,  betook 
himself  to  Sicily,  never  to  go  back  ^.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  ^schylus  may  have  found  his  way  to  Sicily 
Twovifiits,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times.  What  seems  certain  is, 
per  aps  ^^^  ^^  ^^  received  at  the  court  of  Hieron,  at  Syracuse  or 
at  Mtna,;  that  plays  of  his,  both  on  Sicilian  and  other 
subjects,  were  acted  in  Sicily  at  Hieron^s  bidding;  that 
he  died  in  Sicily,  not  at  Syracuse  but  at  Gela,  some  years 
after  the  death  of  his  patron.  These  facts  imply  two 
sojourns  in  Sicily;  they  do  not  shut  out  more.  He  was 
in  Sicily  in  the  days  of  Hieron;  he  ended  his  days  in 
Sicily  some  time  after  the  death  of  Hieron ;  but  the  date 
of  the  performance  of  the  Oresteia  shows  that  his  stay 
was  not  continuous,  that  he  was  again  at  Athens  after  his 
first  Sicilian  visit  ^.  It  was  his  first  stay  in  Sicily  which 
most  distinctly  connects  his  works  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  island,  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  poet  of  JEtna,  the  poet  of  the  Palici,  the  poet  of 
Herakles  as  winner  of  the  soil  which  his  children  Pent- 
athlos  and  Dorieus  strove  in  vain  to  win  back  as  his 
heritage. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  effects  of  his 
Sicilian  sojourns  on  the  poet  himself.  The  land  and  all 
that  was  in  it  so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  could  be 


Ore«teia 
acted. 
B.C.  458 


But  Plutarch  seemB  to  have  thought  that  he  never  oaiiie  back ;  ccr* 
otx*<J^  d(*  dpr^y  th  XiK€\tav,  Swov  xai  TfKtvHfaas  vcpi  T4\av  riOawrtu. 
Lorenz  rejects  this  journey  on  the  ground  that  JBschylus  brought  out  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  467. 

^  This  seems  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  £th.  iii.  i.  15,  but  he  does  not 
connect  it  with  going  to  Sicily.  Cf.  the  story  in  the  life  of  ^Eschylus  on 
the  effects  of  the  acting  of  the  Eumenides. 

*  This  was  the  notion  of  O.  Miiller,  Eumenides^  116  (Eng.  Tr.),  which 
made  a  great  impression  years  ago.  But  there  seems  no  distinct  evidence 
for  it. 

'  The  Hypothesis  to  the  Agamemndn  fixes  this  date  to  B.c.  459. 
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spoken  of  as  having  himself  become  a  Sicilian  ^j  and  as  chap.  vi. 
filling  his  verse  with  Sikeliot^  perhaps  Sikel^  words^  which 
were  not  clearly  imderstood  by  his  hearers  elsewhere  ^.   The 
greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  island  deeply  impressed 
him^  and  he,  as  well  as  Pindar^  has  painted  for  us  that 
great  outpouring  of  the  fiery  powers  which  happened  in 
the  days  of  both^  perhaps  before  the  eyes  of  both  as  so- 
journers on  Sicilian  ground  ^.     We  have  seen  how  Pindar  Sicilian 
could  turn  the  eruption  of  -^tna  to  the  glory  of  the  founder  j^  jEschy- 
of  JEtn&.     ^schylus  could  give  a  nobler  turn  to  the  won-  ^"** 
ders  of  the  fire-flood.     Old  Ocean  warns  Prometheus  of  the  JEtnA. 
danger  of  withstanding  Zeus  by  the  example  of  Typhon 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  ^Etna;  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Hephaistos   keeps  his  furnace  in  the   highest  peak; 
and  he  foretells  how  one  day  the  rivers  of  fire  shall  burst 
forth  to  lay  waste  with  wild  jaws  the  corn-lands  of  fruitful 
Sicily*.     Some  have  argued,  needlessly  perhaps,  that  this 
passage,  of  no  special  interest,  it  is  said,  at  Athens,  points 
to  a  Sicilian   representation  of  the  Bound   Prometheus*. 
There  are  stronger  grounds  for  asserting  a  Sicilian  per-  The 
formance — a  repetition  and   not  a  first   performance — of 
the  intensely  Athenian  play  of  the   Persians^.     Such  a 
performance  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  alike  of  Hierdn 
and   of  JEschylus.      The  trilogy  of   which   the  Persians 

*  "  Vir  utique  Siculas/'  saya  Macrobiiu,  v.  i8.  17. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  '  See  above,  p.  242. 

*  The  description  (Prom.  366)  winds  up  with  Hdphaistos  at  work  ; 

Kopwpats  8*  Iv  ojcpait  Ijfitvos  fjivipoMTwrti 
"H^cucTTOS,  iyOtv  kicpayljcovrai  vort 
vorafiol  wvpbs  Sairrorrcr  irfplan  yvdOoii 
r^r  KokXiicdpvov  SiiccXcar  Kivpow  ywu. 
^  Holm,  i.  231. 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Frog<i,  1026,  distinctly  quotes  Eratosthenes 
for  the  statement  that  the  Persians  were  acted  at  Syracuse  at  the  bidding 
of  Hieron  (JklkSdx'^c^  *y  XvpoMovaais  (rvovZaffa»Tos  *l4pwos).  But  the 
representation  at  Athens  in  473  came  first ;  ipaalv  inrb  *Upeayo9  A^iouBSyra 
dpadidi^ai  roin  Il4p(ras  iv  SuccXif  \iav  €{/ioictfitTv.  So  says  the  fragment 
following  the  life.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP.  VI.  formed  a  part  had  the  play  of  Glaukos  as  one  of  its 
(ilnnkos.  members.  It  is  from  that  play  that  we  have  the  fra^^ent 
which  describes  Herakles  as  making  his  way  from  Eryx 
to  lofty  Himera  ^.  That  subject  would  allow  of  easy  refer- 
ence to  the  later  glories  of  Himera.  Such  a  play  as  this 
would  well  fit  in  with  that  which  told  of  the  victory  won 
on  the  self-same  day  in  the  narrow  seas  of  Attica^  and  the 
prince  who  had  fought  at  Himera  might  look  on  from  his 
seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre  of  Syracuse  or  ^tna  while 
the  poet  who  had  fought  at  Salamis  told  the  tale  of  his 
own  deeds  in  strains  which  make  us  long  for  the  like 
record  of  the  kindred  victory.  Let  us  for  a  moment  fancy 
to  ourselves  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  told  in  the  verse  of 
iEschylus. 

It  is  with  but  scant  sympathy  that  we  have  seen  how 
Hieron  won  for  himself  the  honours  of  a  founder  and  a 
hero  by  driving  the  people  of  Katane  from  their  homes. 
If  anything  could  make  one  look  kindly  on  the  tyrant  in 
his  character  of  lord  of  Mtns^  it  would  be  that  the  f oimda- 
tion  of  ^tna  was  recorded^  that  blessings  were  implored  on 
its  prince  and  people,  in  the  tragedy  in  which  we  have 
found  our  earliest  notice  of  the  special  gods  of  the  Sikel  ^. 
The  play  of  the  j^tnsean  Women,  the  play  which  recorded 
the  birth  of  the  Palici,  was  the  choicest  gift  of  ^Eschylus  to 
Sicily,  the  choicest  fruit  of  his  Sicilian  sojourn.  Written 
and  acted  in  Sicily  on  a  subject  purely  Sicilian,  it  would 
be  gladness  indeed  to  the  historian  of  Sicily  to  have  the 
tragedy  in  its  fulness  instead  of  a  few  small  fragments. 
But  one  of  those  fragments  is  enough  to  show  that,  even 
in  singing  the  praises  of  Hier6n  of  j^tna,  JEschylus  did 


The 

^tnsean 
Women. 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

'  So  distinctly  in  the  Life ;  iK$^  th  :EiK*\lav,  'Ufwvos  rorc  ri^v  Atrvriv 
ictI(o¥tos,  IvcSci^aro  riis  Alrvadas,  oliuvt(6fuyos  0lov  dyaBdv  rots  uwoikI^ovci 
T^  T($XiK.  The  ^o/Mt/dc;  seem  to  be  claimed  as  Sicilian  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  word  Aaxi^poi.     See  voL  i.  p.  489. 
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not  forget  the  older  folk  and  the  older  gods  of  the  land.   chap.  ti. 
-cEschylus,  in  his  first  Sicilian  sojourn,  was  the  guest  of 
Hieron  at  ^tna ;  he  may,  when  he  came  for  the  last  time, 
have  been  the  guest  of  Dueetius  at  Mensenum. 

The  only  place  where  we  can  see  iEschylus  with  any  His  death 
certainty  in  his  last  Sicilian  sojourn  is  the  place  of  his  b.  c.  456. 
death,  Gela.     He  would  seem  to  have  chosen  that  city  as 
an   abiding   dwelling-place,  as   its  name  is  found  in  an 
epitaph  of  his  own  writing.      In  that  epitaph  the  only  His 
one  of  his  exploits,  warlike   or   poetic,  which  he  deemed  ®^ 
worthy  of  record  was  that   the   short-cropped  Mede  had 
felt  his  might  at  Marath6n  ^.     He  left  it  to  others  to  tell 
how  he  built  the  lofty  rime  ^,  and  to  imply  that  his  death 
in  another  land  was  caused  by  the  envy  of  his  own  citizens  ^. 

'  It  is  given  in  the  Life ; 

AlffxvXov  Ewpopiejyoi  *A9fjvaiov  T6hf  K€v0€t 

fiv^fxa  KaTa<p$ifitvov  vvpo<p6poio  Tikas. 
d\tc^y  h*  thb6Kiiiov  MapaBdjyiov  dkffoi  &v  dtroi 
ttal  0paxvxo^Tri€ii  MrjJios  Iviarapifvos. 
Paui>anias  (i.  14.  5),  after  mentioning  Marathon,  adds;  ippovrjaai  d'  *A0i;- 
vauovs  M  T§  yitcij  ravrp  iMkiara  ktK&^o)'  koI  h^  kcH  A^crxvAof,  &i  ol  rov  0lov 
vpofftboKaro  1)  rrXevr^,  rwv  fiiv  aXKojy  ifiin]fjL6v(V€v  o^Scvur,  80^17;  ^s  TOffovrop 
IJKcay  inl  iroi^crci  nai  vp6  'Aprtfuaiov  ical  iv  SoAaftryi  vavfiax^aat.     6  d^  t6  tc 
ovofM  vaTp6$(v  Kal  t^  trdXiv  typaxpt  ical  dfs  t^$  dv^ai  pidpTVpas  tx^  '''^ 
MapaO&vi  oKaos  kcu  M^l/wv  rovs  h  avrd  ano^avras.     Cf.  Frogei,  1293  ; 
ri  rd  <p\arr6$paT  Tovr*  kariv ;    lie  MapaBwvoi ; 
^  The  epitaph  by  Antipatros  in  the  Anthology  brings  us  back  to  an  old 
subject  and  supplies  another  Aristophanic  reference  ; 

t  TpayiK^s  tpdnfTjfJta  kcu  6<ppu6€<ratv  ioi?iiiv 

irvprfixras  arifiap/j  vpSrros  h  tv€nl<f, 
Ai(rxt/Aof  E^<poplojvos  'E\€V(Tivias  lie^  atrjs 
Kurai  Hvhaiwv  ffrjfUiTi  TpivaKirfv. 
Some  commentators  have  troubled  themselves  to  read  TptvaHpirjy.     The 
second  line  of  course  comes  from  the  Frogs,  1002  ; 

iXK*  Si  vpSnm  t&v  'EW-^vcay  mi/pyaHras  fi^fxara  a€/iv6, 
'  The  other  epitaph  is  used  by  O.  Miiller  for  his  purposes  ; 
Alaxv\ov  ffSc  Xiffi  ratpiri  XlOos  ivOiBt  xtiffBai 

rdv  n4yay  obctias  rgS'  dv6  Kti^vifjs, 
Xcv«rd  Tika  ^uefX&y  vap   Ciara'  rit  <p06vos  dararr 
Bfifftilkis  &ya0Sry  tyKoros  alty  ^x^'  '* 
One  can  almost  forgive  this  last  bit  of  spite  in  return  for  the  doubtless 
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CHAP.  VI.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death  a  strange  tale  was  told.  As 
th°T  Y  ^®  ^^^  perhaps  writing,  in  an  open  place  outside  the  walls 
of  Gela,  an  eagle,  taking  the  poet's  shining  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  fall  a  tortoise  which  he  held  in  his  claws  in 
order  to  break  its  shell  ^.  One  is  not  bound  either  to 
believe  or  to  disbelieve.  We  may  even,  if  we  please,  hold 
that  a  tale  which  brings  in  the  bird  of  Zeus  and  the  reptile 
out  of  whose  shell  Hermes  carved  the  lyre  points  in  some 
dark  way  to  the  apotheosis  of  one  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  its  strings.  One  might  be  more  inclined  to  ask  what 
led  iSschylus  to  Gela  as  his  chosen  SiciUan  home.  His 
princely  friends  had  passed  away^.  If  it  be  true  that  he 
left  Athens  through  dislike  of  democratic  changes,  the 
state  of  free  Syracuse  may  have  been  no  more  to  his  liking 
than  the  state  of  his  own  city.  But  we  know  too  little 
of  the  internal  politics  of  Gela  at  this  time  to  risk  any 
answer  to  the  question. 


Epichar- 
moSf  B.C. 
540-450, 
inventor 
of  Sicilian 
comedy. 


If  Sicily  had  to  borrow  her  lyric  and  tragic  poetry  from 
Keos,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  her  comedy  at  least  was  her 
own.  Epicharmos  passes  with  some  for  the  inventor  of 
comedy  ^ ;  at  all  events  we  may  accept  him  as  the  inventor 
of  its  special  Sicilian  type.  The  Sikeliots  were  reckoned, 
both  now  and  in  much  later  times,  as  a  people  given  to 
gibes  and  merriment  of  every  kind*;  and  this  temper  foimd 

accidental  phrase  Acv/rd  r4\a  ^Ktkuv  vap*  ttbara,  waters  bo  preeminently 
Sikel. 

^  John  of  Stoboi,  xcviii.  9,  qaotes  a  string  of  remarkable  deaths  firom 
S6tadd«,  one  of  which  is 

Alffxy^  ypdipovri  kniviwrvicf  x'^'^- 
(Cf.  Sonidas  in  x<^^^  /iviw,)    Valerias  Maximus  (ix.  la.  Ext.  a)  tells 
the  story  more  fully.     The  eagle  was  '*  elosa  splendore  capitis  ;  erat  enim 
ci4>illi8  vacuum."   The  Life  teUs  the  story  with  the  addition  that  .^Ischylus 
had  an  oracle  ovp6,vi6v  <rc  fiiXos  Karcucrtvu, 

*  The  Biographer  confuses  the  dates  when  he  says,  (r<p6Spa  t{)  rvp&vy^ 
'Upojvi  xa2  roTs  TcAf/oi;  rifitjBtls,  im(^aas  rpirov  Itos  &y  yrfpai^  kTtXfvra. 

'  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Epicharmos,  see  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  On  this  head  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently;  but  it  is  worth 
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its  special  exponent  in  one  whom  some  make  out  to  have  chap.  vi. 
been  a  native  of  the  island^  others  to  have  been  brought 
there  at  so  early  a  stage  of  life  that  he  must  have  looked 
on  Sicily  as  his  country.     The  version  which  makes  him  His  birth- 
a  native  gives  him  a  birth-place  where  we  should  certainly  KrMto». 
not  have  looked  for  him^  in  the  Sikan  town  of  Krastos.    This  Brought 
account  has  been  perhaps  a  little  too  unceremoniously  cast  ^  ™  child  • 
aside;  still  the  balance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
belief  which  brings  Epicharmos  the  son  of  Elothales  of 
Kds  to  the  Sicilian  Megara  at  the  age  of  three  months^. 
His  father  passes  for  an  Asklepiad  practising  the  art,  of 
Asklepios.     His  son  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  lucky  at  Megarji ; 
inhabitants  of  Megara  whom  Gelon  did  not  sell,  but  pro- 
moted to  Syracusan  citizenship.     And  this  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Elothales  had  been  received  into  the  ranks  of 
the   Megarian   oligarchy  ^.      Syracuse   was    certainly  his  at  Syra- 
dwelling-place  in  his  later  life ;   it  was  the  place  of  his  °^^^* 
burial;  but  his  epitaph  skilfully  avoids  any  claim  to  his 
birth  on  the  part  of  the  city  *.     One  side  of  him  brings  His  rela- 
him  across  the  formidable  name  of  Pythagoras.     He  was  pytha-* 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Samian  sage,  and  on  ^™'- 
the   strength   of  this   connexion   a   short  Life  has  been 
devoted  to  him  among  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers*. 
It  is  darkly  hinted  that  he  spoke  of  his  master  as  having 
been  received  to  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  that,  it  would 

notioiiig  that  the  KOfjaffbs  di^p,  taoK  1Sik€\6s  tis  4  'lT€i\tK6if  whom  Plato 
(Goi^gias,  47)  brings  in  to  make  etymological  jokes,  ought  to  be  in  strict- 
ness, not  a  Greek,  but  a  native.    And  may  there  not  have  been  a  Sikel 
element  in  the  Sikeliot  comedy? 
^  See  Appendix  XXIX.  ^  See  above,  pp.  131,  132. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  3  ; 

cf  rt  irapaXXdaati  tpaiOaty  fxtyav  oKtos  &<rrpow 

Koi  96VTOS  woTCfiay  fA€i(ov*  ^x*'  ZCvaiuv, 
<t>ofit  ToaovTOv  ty^  ao<fH(f  trpoixuv  'Evixopftov 
tv  warpis  i<rT€<f>avato*  &&€  XvpaKonlojv, 
*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3.   He  follows  Empedoklds.  The  epitaph  comes  from 
the  Life. 
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seem,  in  the  reign  of  his  own  school-fellow  Numa  ^,  He 
is  said^  in  his  philosophic  character,  to  have  left  physical 
and  moral  writings^  and,  as  became  an  Askl^piad  of  K6s, 
treatises  on  medicine.  And  he  was  not  above  the  fancy  of 
beginning  the  successive  divisions  of  a  treatise  with  letters 
which,  when  read  together,  made  up  his  own  name  *. 

Some  indeed  have  doubted  whether  Epicharmos  the 
philosopher  and  Epicharmos  the  comic  poet  were  the  same 
person;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  dividing  the 
only  recorded  man  of  the  name  into  two  ^.  A  man^  like 
so  many  others  whom  we  come  across^  of  unusually  long 
life  *,  he,  like  Pindar  and  ^schylus,  outlived  the  tyranny 
by  a  good  many  years,  and  some  sides  of  him  may  be 
better  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  paint  Sicily  in  the  later 
days  of  his  life.  We  may  speak  of  him  now  as  one  of 
those  who  gathered  round  the  hearth  of  Hieron. 

The  thought  of  Greek  comedy  at  once  suggests  the  name 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  his  name  at  once  makes  us  thankful 
for  the  light  which  his  writings  throw  on  the  political 
history  of  Athens  in  his  day.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
many,  but  mostly  short,  fragments  of  Epicharmos  which 
have  come  down  to  us  that  his  comedies,  if  we  had  as  great 
a  number  of  them  as  we  have  of  those  of  Aristophanes, 
would  have  thrown  anything  like  the  same  light  on  the 
politics  of  Syracuse  either  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty 
or  after  its  fall.  Some  references  to  contemporary  affairs 
they  did  contain.  In  one  play  of  Epicharmos  the  embassy 
of  Chromios  to  Anaxilas  on  behalf  of  Lokroi  was  spoken 
of  *.     And  if  the  play  was  written  in  the  time  of  Hieron, 

^  Platarch,  Numa,  8,  quotes  it  among  the  arguments  for  a  connexion 
between  Numa  and  Pythagoras  that  nv^aySpay  rj  voAircif  'Pwfuuoi  vpoai- 
ypaif/ciy,  &s  larSpijKfv  'Evixo-PfMS  6  Koafuxds  tv  rivi  \&^  vp6i  'Ayrffvopa 
yfypafjLft4v<if,  ToXaidr  dyijp  koL  rrp  IIv$ayopiicrjs  itarpifijjs  /JitrtaxV*^- 

'  See  Appendix  XXIX.  '  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  Ninety  years  (B.o.  540-450)  according  to  Diogenes.  Lucian  (Macrob. 
35)  gives  him  seven  years  longer. 

*  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  98,  where  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  (see  above, 
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it  could  hardly  liave  been  spoken  of  jestingly.  But  on  the  chap.  vi. 
whole^  though  we  have  drawn  from  the  fragments  some 
valuable  notices  as  to  the  forms  of  Sikeliot  language  ^,  we 
learn  very  little  from  them  as  to  Sikeliot  history.  It  is  for 
the  details  of  Sikeliot  cookery  that  Epicharmos  seems  to 
have  been  more  quoted  than  for  anything  else.  Maoy  His  comic 
of  his  plays  dealt  with  the  received  mythology  treated  in  af  mytho- 
a  comic  shape.  The  conception  of  Herakles  as  a  lover  of  ^*^- 
good  cheer  is  familiar  to  us  from  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
tragedies  of  Euripid^.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmos  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  Wedding  of  Hebe.  The  details  of  the  feast  sup- 
plied collectors  for  ever  with  the  names  of  Sicilian  fish 
and  other  dainties  ^.  Nearer  to  us  in  geography  is  a  frag- 
ment of  another  play  which  bore  the  name  of  Herakles. 
We  may  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  wrestler  of  Eryx,  the 
canonized  guest  of  Agynum^  one  day  to  be  the  special 
patron  of  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  need,  was  ever  brought 
on  a  Sicilian  stage  as  a  captain  of  pygmies  riding,  after 
the  &shion  of  Trygaios,  on  beetles.  The  beetles,  to  be  sure, 
were  of  a  large  size,  and  they  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  -^tna.  The  name  of  another  play,  the 
Persians,  suggests  an  unpleasant  thought.  Did  Epicharmos 
venture  to  make  JEschylus  a  subject  of  mockery^? 

p.  241)  against  Lokroi  are  recorded  on  his  authority,  laropu  Koi  'Evixapfios 
iv  "Saaois.  It  is  also  *Eo/>t^  koI  Vdffoi,  There  may  have  been  another 
historical  reference  in  the  ^Apuraycd ;  d  Si  ^ixtXia  vivoax*.  (£tym.  Mag.  in 
Wiro(rx«.)  May  one  hope  that  the  play  of  Bousiris  had  any  reference  to 
Phalaris? 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  '  See  the  fragments  in  Lorenz,  330. 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  182. 

*  Aristoph.  Peace,  73 ; 

c/<n77a7*  hlrvaiov  fAiyttrrov  leAvBapop, 

K&vfira  Tovrov  lvrroKOfi€?y  fi   livdyieairty. 

On  this  the  Scholiast  has  preserved  a  precious  fragment  of  Epicharmos  (see 

Lorenz,  341) ; 

Ilvy fiapiiuv  koxay^  iic  rwv  ita»9iipMf 

Twr  fU^oyMff  oi^  ^airri  ray  hXrvay  ix*^^' 
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Of  the  personal  relations  between  EpieharmoB  and  the 
founder  of  ^tna  we  have  one  or  two  anecdotes.  It  must 
have  been  the  comic  poet^  not  the  Pythagorean  philosopher^ 
who  made  some  unseemly  remark  in  the  presence  of 
Hieron^s  wife,  which  her  husband  punished  with  a  fine'. 
Another  story  can  hardly  be  told  in  any  tongue  but  the 
original ;  the  point  of  it  turns  on  the  different  meanings 
which  a  cunning  modulation  of  the  voice  may  give  to  the 
same  words.  It  falls  in  with  that  side  of  Hieron's  cha- 
racter at  which  Pindar  but  darkly  hints;  for  the  tyrant 
appears  as  putting  several  of  their  common  friends  to 
death  and  presently  inviting  Epicharmos  to  supper.  The 
poet^s  answer  matches  that  of  the  bishop  who  was  consulted 
as  to  the  fitness  of  putting  Edward  the  Second  to  death. 
His  evasion  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  honest  soul  of 
Plutarch  «. 
Phormos.  It  seems  clear  that  at  the  same  time  with  Epicharmos 
there  flourished  at  Syracuse  a  comic  poet  named  Phormos 
or  Phormis,  who  is  even  spoken  of  as  joint  inventor  of 
comedy  with  Epicharmos  himself^.  But  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  the  same  as  the  Arkadian  Phormis, 
the  friend  and  soldier  of  Gel6n,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  *.  Another  comic  poet,  Deinolochos,  whom  we  have 
had  already  to  thank  for  a  fragment  of  language  ^,  appears 
in  different  accounts  as  the  pupil,  the  son,  and  the  rival  of 
Epicharmos*.     Of  the  rhetorician  Korax,  who,  according 


Deino- 
lochos. 


^  Plut.  Apophth.,  *liptc¥0St  5  ;  'ETrlxotpfiov  HI  rbv  tcwfi^iioiroibVf  Srt  rfjs 
yvvtuic^s  airov  vapovffrjs  €Jv4  rt  rStv  inrptvotv^  i^rffxiuirt. 

^  Plat.  Adul.  et  Am.  27 ;  'Enixapfios  Sk  obn  6p$Sfif  rov  'Upcavos  Aift\6vros 
iviovi  rSiv  ow^Oajy,  xai  fJitO*  ^fUpas  dXiyas  KCL\4ffayros  M  dcnrFOK  airrdv, 
dXXd  wfwTfv,  f(fnij  Owiv  rov^  (plXow  ob/c  indXtaas.  This  is  like  Adam  Orlton's 
**  Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est." 

'  Souidas  in  *Eirix<ipfios ;  Arist.  Poet.  5.     See  Appendix  XXXIX. 

*  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Lorenz,  84,  85. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

*  Son  or  scholar  is  the  choice  in  Sonidas ;  Afiy6Koxot,  dyTaywrtarfp,  See 
Lorenz,  87. 
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to  some  accounts^  was  great  at  the  court  of  HieroD^  and   chap.  vi. 
who  has  been  looked  on  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  Pindar  ^^ 
we  shall  find  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
the  democracy. 

To  men  of  all  these  classes  the  hearth  of  Hieron  stood 
open.     It  doubtless  stood  open  to  guests  of  many  other 
kinds.     But  it  can  only  be  by  a  confusion  of  the  wildest 
kind  that  Hieron  has  been  made  to  receive  at  Syracuse  the 
man  who  was  said  to  have  hindered  his  horses  from  eon- 
tending  for  the  prize  at  Olympia.     When  we  are  told  that  Story  of 
Themistokles,  banished  from  Athens,  fled  to  Syracuse,  that  jd^'^a 
he  asked  for  a  daughter  of  Hieron  in  marriage,  and  pro-  HJerA**- 
mised  to  put  all  Greece  under  Hieron^s  power,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  not  only  Themistokles  and  Pausanias,  but  the 
lord  of  Syracuse  and  the  Great  King,  had  got  jumbled 
together  in  the  narrator^s  brain  ^.     It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  Hieron  died  before  the  flight 
of  Themistokles  to  Asia  ^. 

The  mention  of  the  poetry  of  this  age  brings  us  back  to 
the  topography  of  Syracuse.  There,  among  the  princes  of 
the  Deinomenid  house,  it  is  Gelon,  not  Hieron,  who  has 
left  his  works  behind  him.  The  love  of  Hieron  went 
forth  rather  to  his  own  ^tna,  where,  after  all  that  later 
Catania  has  undergone,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  any  traces 
of  his    hand.     But   in   one   of  the  great  monuments  of 

»  See  Appendix  XXIV. 

^  Pint.  Them.  24 ;  (Jr*  ovk  o78*  5ir<ws  iinKa$6fitvoi  rovrcav  ^  t6v 
BtfuoTOKKia  wotSfv  iviXa06fi€yoy  wKtwrcu  fprjaiv  [XrijalfiffpoTOs]  (Is  SiiccAlav 
/mU  ira/»'  *Upojvos  alrttv  rov  rvpavvov  r^y  Ovyaripa  vpi^%  ydfwy  vmayyoviit¥ov 
ain^  Tovf  "EAXi/vos  vvi;ic<$ov(  -woiiitTtiv,  drroOTpt^aiAivov  h\  rov  'Upojvos  oihws 
€ls  ri^  'Aaiav  dvapai.  Plutarch  addis  very  discreetly,  ravra  8*  ovk  tUoa 
iariv  ofjrat  ytviaBaUf  and  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Thomistokl^s  at  the 
Olympic  Games  (see  above,  p.  2^J).  The  offer  is  clearly  modeUed  on  the 
letter  of  Pausanias  to  Xerxes  in  Thuc.  i.  1 28. 

'  The  flight  of  Themistoklds  to  Admdtoe  and  thence  to  Asia  is  fixed  in 
B.C.  466,  the  year  after  Hierdn's  death. 
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Syracuse  tbe  hand  of  the  first  Hieron  has  been  traced^ 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason.  The  famous  theatre^  as  it 
stands^  suggests  the  second  Hieron  rather  than  the  first ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  work  of  the  second  was  a 
work  of  restoration  rather  than  of  original  building*. 
And  truly  no  man  is  more  likely  than  the  patron  both 
of  j^schylus  and  of  Epicharmos  to  have  been  its  first 
founder.  Its  architect^  if  that  is  the  right  word^  is  said  to 
have  been  a  certain  Demokopos,  who  received  the  odd 
surname  of  Myrilla  from  the  gifts  of  ointment  which  he 
made  to  the  citizens  on  the  completion  of  his  work^. 
That  work,  like  the  wall  of  Theron  at  Akragas^  like  the 
western  wall  of  Achradina/ was  but  partly  a  work  of  the 
building  art.  Hewn  in  the  rock,  with  the  winding  street 
of  tombs  above  it,  no  object  in  Syracuse  has  a  more  striking 
site.  Few  have  a  nobler  outlook,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  buildings  sometimes  gain  by  partial  destruc- 
tion, and  that  a  perfect  scena  would  go  some  way  to  shut  out 
the  view  ^.  The  theatre  has  become  the  head  of  a  group  of 
objects  of  various  dates,  among  which  the  great  altar  and 
the  amphitheatre  mark  stages  in  the  later  history.  As  yet 
the  neighbouring  latomia  and  the  deep  holes  in  the  rock 
above  the  theatre  concern  us  more.  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  here,  in  Hieron^s  day,  still  outside  the  walls 
even  of  the  enlarged  city ;  but  we  can  see  that  here  too,  in 
what  presently  took  the  name  of  Neapoli%y  the  Newtown  of 
Syracuse,  the  same  process  was  going  on  which  we  have 

^  See  Holm,  Topografia,  i88  ;  Lupus,  io6. 

*  I  hardly  know  what  value  to  set  on  the  strange  story  of  Eustaihioi, 
Od.  Hi.  68  (see  Lorenz,  91).  He  is  speaking  of  masculine  name?  ending  in  a ; 
KoX  Xvpcucovaiov  rd  6  Mv/xAAa*  ov  fitiivjjcOai  Xiyti  rhy  "X^pwa*  Itrropw 
Koi  OTi  Tov  ^vpcucovalov  TovTov  K^pioVf  ATffi6Kono5f  ^y  apxiTticToayj  iirtl  8i 
TtXtoiovpfiqaas  rb  Oiarpoy,  fivpov  rcis  iavrov  rroXirais  di4y€tfi€,  MvpiXKa 
iv€Kk^6rj.    The  tale  certainly  proves  nothing  as  to  date. 

'  I  write,  or  copy,  this  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  there  seem  to 
be  theories  afloat,  though  not  yet  fully  developed,  according  to  which  the 
true  Greek  theatre  had  no  stage,  and  perhaps  no  scena. 
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marked  on  the  hill-side  of  Achradina.    The  dwellings  of  men  chap,  vl 
and  the  public  buildings  of  a  great  city  were  fast  spread- 
ing themselves  among  the  traces  of  earlier  times  and  races. 
The  contrast  which  we  spoke  of  above  ^  never  comes  to  us 
more  forcibly  than  when  we  look  up  from  the  regular  and 
finished  work  of  the  theatre  to  the  rude  burrowings  in 
the  hill  just  above.     We  would  fain  see  the  acting  of  The  ^ 
that  play  of  ^Eschylus  in  which  he  brought  in  the  tale  of  pUys  of 
the  native  gods  of  Sicily,  and  the  small  living  fragments         ^  "** 
of  which  show  how  deeply  his  mind  has  been  struck  by  the 
worship  of  the  awful  yet  kindly  Palici  ^.     We  would  fain 
see  the  play  of  the  ^tnsean  Women  acted,  as  it  may  well 
have  been,  in  Hier6n's  presence,  with  the  rude  monuments 
of  the  native  worshippers  of  the  deities  of  the  piece  looking 
down  on  the  works  of  conquerors  of  the  Sikel  who  still 
held  the  gods  of  the  Sikel  in  honour. 

*  See  above,  p.  141.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  527. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SICILY   PEBB   AND   INDBPENDBNT  ^. 

B.C.  47^-433- 

TTTE  have  now  reached  a  time  when  it  is  singularly  hard 
^  '  to  mass  our  story  in  satisfactory  chronological  divisions. 
We  have  felt  the  difficulty  already.  From  some  points  of 
view  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make  the  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Deinomenid  house  a  single  period  by 
itself.  But  in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  the  joint 
attack  on  Hellas  by  Persia  and  Carthage  holds  so  great  a 
place  that  we  have  been  driven  to  split  the  reign  of  Gelon 
asunder^  and  to  treat  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion^  the 
invasion  when  the  barbarian  was  beaten  back  from  Himera 
by  Syracuse  and  Akragas^  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  our  story.  And  after  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
such  till  we  come  to  that  second  Carthaginian  invasion  when 
the  fate  of  Himera^  Syracuse^  and  Akragas^  was  so  different 
Position  from  what  it  was  in  the  first.  But  between  these  two  comes 
Athenian  the  best  known  event  in  Sicilian  history,  the  event  which 
invasion,  ^j^  many  minds  makes  up  the  whole  of  Sicilian  history,  the 
Athenian  invasion  of  Syracuse  The  tale  of  that  invasion 
has  been  told  as  no  other  tale  ever  was  told ;  and  it  would  be 

^  For  this  whole  period  we  have  the  continnoua  narratiye  of  Dioddros, 
in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  books.  Herodotus  does  not  touch  this 
period,  and  Thucjdides  does  not  begin  tiU  the  next.  We  have  the  usual 
iUustrative  sources,  perhaps  not  quite  so  rich  just  now  as  at  some  other 
times.  For  the  earlier  events  of  the  time  we  still  have  some  notices 
in  Pindar,  and  for  the  career  of  £mpedokl6s  of  Akragas  we  have  his  Life 
by  Diogends  Laertius  and  some  quotations  from  Empedoklds*  own  poemi. 
And  we  now  begin  to  feel  the  full  value  of  the  most  direct  sources  of  history, 
contemporary  documents,  in  this  case  graven  on  stone. 
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hard  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Athens,  chap.  vn. 
and  thereby  in  the  general  history  of  Greece.     But  in  the  ^nce™ 
history  of  Sicily,  even  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  it  is  little  '^^^^^^^ 
more  than  a  wonderful  episode.     Had  it  been  successful,  Sicilian, 
it  would  doubtless  have  altogether  changed  the  destinies 
of   Sicily;    it  might  have  changed   the  destinies  of  the 
world.     But  as  things  actually  were,  it  is  only  a  wonderful 
episode.     Its  real  importance  to  Sicily  lay  in  its  giving 
a  wider  field  to  a  tendency  which  had  been  busily  at  work 
for  some  years  already.     This  is  the  increasing  connexion  Increased 

,  connexion 

between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece.     The  interest  of  the  great  between 
invasion  recorded  as  a  nearly  continuous  tale  in  the  sixth  ^^^  qj^j 
and   seventh   books  of    Thucydides   is    so    overwhelming  Gre«c«- 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  earlier  action  of  Athens  in 
Sicilian  affairs,  the  record  of  which  is  scattered  up  and 
down  several  of  his  earlier  books.     But  it  is  this  earlier 
action  of  Old  Greece,  of  Old  Greece  practically  embodied  in 
Athens,  in  Sicilian  matters,  which  really  marks  ofE  a  period. 
The  great  invasion  is  siraply  the  crowning  event  of  that 
period^the  highest  carrying-out  of  its  tendencies.     We  are  Land- 
thus  able  to  set  up  two  lesser  landmarks  between  the  two 
great  ones,  between  the  imsuccessful  invasion  of  the  earlier 
and  lesser  Hamilkar  and  the  fearfully  successful  invasion 
of  the  earlier  and  lesser  Hannibal.     There  is  the  fall  of  the  the  faU 
tyrants;  there  is  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference  tyrants ; 
in  Sicily.     These  two  landmarks  will  make  three  periods    .   l>®§in- 

''  *^  mng  of 

of  Sicilian  history  between  the  first  and  the  second  Cartha-  Athenian 

inter* 

ginian  invasion.     Of  the  first,  taking  in  the  great  events  ferenoe. 
of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  above  all  his  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  Three 
at  Kyme,  we  have  already  treated.     As  a  victory  of  Hellas  ^  Hierftn 
over  barbarian  powers,  the  day  of  Kyme  follows  naturally  (already 

dealt  with); 

on  the  day  of  Himera.      Then  comes   the  fall   of  the      rm. 

•'  a.  The 

t3nrants  itself,  a  period  rather  than  an  event,  taking  in  the  cities  free 
various  steps  by  which,  first  the  Emmenid  dynasty  at  pendent; 
Akragas,  and  then  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  at  Syracuse, 

u  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  were  swept  away.     Then  comes  the  result  of  the  struggle, 

the  time  of  the  highest  freedom  and  independence  of  Greek 

Sicily.     No  city  is  ruled  by  a  tyrant ;  none  is  subject  to 

3.  The        any  outside  dominion,  Greek  or  barbarian.     This  central 

interven-    time,  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  and  the  years  which  followed 

*°^'  their  fall  till  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference,  is 

the  subject  of  our  present  chapter.     The  third  period,  the 

time  when  Sicily  was  largely  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of 

Old  Greece,  till  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  brought 

back  all  thoughts  to  Sicily  itself,  must  be  kept  for  another 

volume. 


§  1.  The  Fall  of  the  Tyrants. 
B.C.  4J 2-466. 

Tyrwrnies       The  tyrannies  of  Greece  were  never  long-lived  ^.     Here 

commonly  , 

short-lived,  and  there  a  tyrant  might  be  found  whose  power  rested  on 
some  other  foundation  than  that  of  simple  fear.  So  it 
assuredly  was  both  with  Geldn  at  Syracuse  and  with 
Thfiron  at  Akragas.  If  they  were  not  loved  by  a  whole 
people  as  either  a  lawful  king  or  a  popular  leader  has 
often  been  loved,  they  were  much  more  than  endured 
by  a  whole  people,  and  they  were  actively  loved  by  par- 
ticular classes.  Each  had  in  some  sort  succeeded — 
Therdn  had  directly  overthrown — an  oligarchy  after  whose 
rule    the   dominion    of    the   single    lord    was   felt  as   a 

Special       relief.      Each   had   in   every  sense  made  his  city  crreat; 

position  of  ^  .  J    &  > 

Geldn.  Gelon  had  raised  Syracuse  to  a  place  among  the  foremost 
cities  of  the  earth.     And  in  Geldn's  case  at  least  a  large 

'  See  the  discussion  of  this  point  by  Aristotle,  Politics,  v.  la.  i.  He 
notices  three  exceptions,  the  Orthagorids  at  Sikydn,  the  Kypselids  at 
Corinth,  and  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  ;  and  he  gives  special  reasons  for 
the  long  duration  of  each.  (iElian,  V.  H.  vi.  13,  for  the  Peinstratids 
substitutes  t^jv  r&y  Acvxoyioir  mpd.  Boffwopov.)  The  longest-lived,  that  of 
the  Orthagorids,  lasted  a  hundred  years,  a  time  quite  exceptional  among 
tyrants,  though  certainly  not  long  among  lawful  kings. 
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part  of  the  citizens  owed  to  him  their  citizenship,  their  chap.  vii. 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  what,  under  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant^  was  more  precious  than  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealthy  the  lots  of  land  with  which  such  citizenship  was 
commonly  accompanied.     Add  to   this  that  the  tyrants 
temptations  to  oppression   were   so    great    that   in   him 
mere  abstinence  from  oppression  seemed  meritorious.     A 
government  even   moderately  just,  a    government  under 
which   the   lives,   property,   and   honour  of   the   citizens 
were  not  flagrantly  outraged,  won  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  benefactor.     A  tyrant  was  so  likely  to  do  evil 
that  to  a  tyrant  who  did  some   good  all  the  evil  that 
he  might  have  done  but  did  not  was  reckoned  as  a  kind  of 
positive  merit.      But   this   toleration    or   acquiescence  in  Failure  of 
the  tyrant's  position  was  purely  personal ;  it  might  last  for  gaccea^^ 
his  own  lifetime ;  it  might  enable  his  power  to  pass  quietly  ?°*°'*? 
to  his  son  or  to  some  other  kinsman.     But  it  could  do  no 
more.      Among   lawful    kings,    the   sentiment  attaching 
to  the  kingly  line,  the  grateful  memory  of  the  reign  of 
some  beneficent  and  beloved  prince,  has  often  secured  a 
kingdom    to    some    generations    of  unworthy    successors. 
With  the  tyrant  this  could  never  be.     The  merit  of  the  Soni  of 
father  could  at  most  hand  on  his  dominion  to  his  son ;  the 
son  could  keep  his  father's  dominion  only  by  merit  of  his 
own  ^.    And  such  merit  was  commonly  lacking.     The  man 
who  rises  to  power,  if  he  has  not  virtue,  must  at  least  have 
vigour;  the  man  who  simply  succeeds  to  power  is  often 
lacking  in  both.     The  temptations  which  beset  those  who 
are  bom  to  wealth  and  power  have  commonly  a  worse 
effect  on  those  whose  wealth  and  power  are  new  than  on 
those  with  whom  wealth  and  power  are  of  long  standing. 

^  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  la.  4)  notices  as  the  cause  of  the  duration  of  the 
Kypselid  power  at  C!orinth  that  6  filv  K{^t\os  irffiaytuybs  i}v  teal  #rarct  rijv 
dpx^  8icTi\c<rcy  dZopwpdprfTos,  Utpiajf^pos  8'  iyivtro  /i^v  rvpayvtietis  dWd 
irokffUM6t,    Cf.  Nic.  Dam.  vii.  58  ;  0.  Mfiller,  iii.  39a. 
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CHAP.  Yu.  The  son  of  the  upstart  is  a  character  almost  proverbial. 
iVraimies  Every  tyrant  in  the  second  generation  was  the  son  of  an 
apMtin      upstart^  and  he  commonly  displayed  the  characteristics  of 

the  second  j^g  ^|j^gg  ^  their  worst  form.     His  power  therefore,  havine 
genention.  ...  .  .  . 

no  foundation  in  either  traditional  or  personal  sentiment^ 

was  hardly  ever  lasting.      It  could  endure  only  by  brute 
force ;  it  commonly  gave  way  at  the  first  touch  of  ill  suc- 
cess.    The  tyranny  is  overthrown ;  the  tyrant  is  lucky  if 
he  escapes  with  his  life.     All  traces  of  the  reign  of  unlaw 
are,  as  far  as  may  be,  wiped  out  from  the  memory  of  the 
commonwealth.    The  image  of  Oelon  is  allowed  to  survive. 
The  images  of  other  tyrants  are  broken  in  pieces. 
LeTeUing        Yet  it  not  uncommonly  happened  that  the  effects  of  the 
a  tyranny,  tyranny  could  not  be  wholly  swept  away;  the  state  of 
things  that  was  before  the  tyranny  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  its  fulness.     And,  contrary  to  the  poet's  rule,  it 
was  often  the  good  that  the  tyrant  had  done  that  lived 
after  him.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of 
an  oligarchy,  that  oligarchy  could  seldom  be  brought  back 
again.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  with  the  good  will 
of  a  part  of  the  people,  his  rule  had  commonly  wiped  out 
earlier  distinctions,  or  at  least  had  made  it  impossible  to 
restore  them  in  their  fulness.     His  rule  had  brought  with 
it  equality,  if  only  equality  in  submission ;  his  fall  brought 
with  it  equality  in  freedom.     In  other  words,  his  fall  led 
Effeotiof    to  the  establishment  of  democracy.     The  case  was  more 
g^J^      diflScult  where  the  question  was  not  simply  between  dif- 
""5"°®^"      f erent  classes  of  fellow-citizens,  but  where  the  rule  of  the 

anes.  ' 

tyrant  had  been  established  or  supported  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, above  all,  where  those  mercenaries  had  been  re- 
warded with  citizenship  and  grants  of  land.  Even  in  this 
case  the  old  citizens  commonly  prevailed.  But  their  struggle 
to  win  back  their  own  had  sometines  to  be  carried  on  for 
some  while  after  the  tyrant  was  gone  against  those  whom 
he  had  brought  in  as  the  bulwarks  of  his  power. 
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All  this  is  now  to  be  illustrated  in  the  fall  of  the  power-  ohap.  vii. 
ful  and  splendid  tyrannies  of  Akragas  and  Syracuse.    We  Contmui^- 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both  Theron  and  Hierdn  Deino- 
kept  their  power  for  life;  we  are  as  little  surprised  to  hear  Emmenid 
that  those  who  came  after  them  failed  to  keep  the  place  to  ^^y''^*"*!®^' 
which  they  had  succeeded.     There  is  indeed  this  difference^ 
that  Deinomenid  rule  in  Syracuse  lasted  through  two  un- 
disturbed reigns^  while  Emmenid  rule  in  Akragas  fell  as 
soon  as  power  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had 
first  won  it.     On  the  other  hand^  Emmenid  rule  fell  in  the 
second  generation,  while  Deinomenid  rule  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  second  generation.     That  Hieron 
kept  his  power  for  life  is  not  wonderful.    He  was  a  brother 
and  not  a  son.     He  had  not  been  bom  in  the  purple ;  he 
had  been  Gelon's  partner  and  fellow-worker  in  the  course 
by  which  he  rose  to  power.     And  with  all  its  heavy  faults, 
his  rule  had  much  about  it^  not  only  of  dazzling  brilliancy^ 
but  even  of   solid    merit.     When   his    power   passed   to  Their  fall 
another  brother  whose  only  claim  to  endurance  was  that  he  j^^g  ^f 
had  followed  his  elders  to  Himera^  the  power  of  the  dy-  Therdn 
T^^Si^y  gave  way.     The  tyranny  at  Akragas  gave  way  yet  Hierdn. 
sooner^  because  the  man  on  whose  personal  position  it 
rested  died  sooner  at  Akragas  than  at  Syracuse.      The 
tyranny  was  safe  as  long  as  Th6r5n  livedo  and  no  longer. 
Whatever  men  thought  of  him  at  Himera^  at  Akragas 
the  memory  that  he  left  behind  him  was  a  good  one. 
He  died  eight  years  after  the  g^eat  victory  of  Hellas  in  Death  of 
which  he  had  shared.     The  remembrance  of  a  rule  which  3  ^  ^^ 
had  done  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  his  city  won  for 
Therdn  the  honours  of  a  hero  \     His  real  tomb,  destined 
to  a  strange  fate,  stood  in  the  burying-place  of  Akragas, 
on  the  hill  beyond  the  western  ravine,  approached  by  the 

^  Diod.  zi.  53;  6  /ikv  oZw  S^peav  ripf  Apxfjiw  Ivictivwf  Ik^tefjiciiff  leaL  (Str 
fA9yAkgit  dwodoxyjt  IrvTXoyc  vo^  rdis  iroXlrais  teal  rcXcvrf  <ras  ijpafutw  Irvxc 
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CHAP.  VII.  Bridge  of  the  Dead  ^.  But  his  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  modem  memory  by  the  accident  of  being  attached 
to  another  tomb  outside  the  southern  wall  of  his  building. 
But  that  tomb  belongs  to  a  later  age  than  his^  and  doubtless 
covers  the  ashes  of  some  man  of  far  less  renown. 
Suocession  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Thcr6n  it  followed  as  a  matter 
daioB  at  ^    of  coursc  that  his  power  passed  to  his  son.     It  followed, 

m 

Akrag^.     almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  his  son's  power 

Tyranny     presently  passcd  away  from   him.      Thrasydaios   son  of 

of  Thrasy-  rpj^-j^^  j^  already  in  his  father's  life-time  shown,  in  his 

B.C.  47a.     government  of  Himera  ^,  what  his  rule  at  home  was  likely 

His  oppres-  to  be.     Once  in  possession  of  his  father's  power,  he  ruled 

as  a  tyrant  in  the  worst  sense.     He  trampled  under  foot 

the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  Thfiron  had  re* 

spected,  at  least  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  own 

power®.     He  soon  felt  that  side  of  tyranny  which  the 

Hieron  of  Xenophon  so  feelingly  sets  forth  to  Simonides. 

No  man  trusted  him ;  all  hated  him ;  many  formed  con- 

HU  mer-     spiracies  against  his  power  and  his  life  ^.     To  strengthen 

himself  against  his  domestic  enemies,  Thrasydaios  took  a 

large  force  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  a  &.ct  which  looks  as  if 

Theron  had  not  needed  to  rely  on  support  of  that  kind. 

And,  perhaps  to  call  off  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  from 

his  oppressions  and  to  give  them  employment  of  another 

kind,  he  aimed,  like  his  father  and  his  Syracusan  contem- 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Hit  own  tomb  suggests  his  dealing  with  the  tomb 
and  relics  of  another.  I  know  not  at  what  stage  of  Thdrdn's  reign  we  can 
place  the  restoration  of  the  bones  of  Minds  to  the  Cretans.  Diod.  iv.  79 ; 
awkfiri  t6v  /iky  r6xpov  Ka0cup€97Jvcu,  rd  8i  dirrd  roti  Kpujfflv  inrodoOfjvaif  B^potvos 
Huyturrt^ovros  rw  'AKpayayrlyiuv, 

'  See  above,  p.  238. 

'The  description  of  him  in  Dioddros  as  reigning  irapay6fms  ttai  rvpawt- 
Kon  seems  to  point  to  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  ThdrOn,  who 
is  called  iw6arrjs  and  his  dominion  dpxi — colourless  words. 

*  Diod.  xi.  53 ;  raxicas  &irt(mj$*U  inro  r&y  hvorrraynivfuv  bitriKifftr 
iwtfiovK€v6/JKyos  ital  fiioy  tx"^  tuaoifi€yoy.  These  words  might  pass  as  an 
abridgement  of  Xenoph6n*8  dialogue. 


cenanes 
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poraries,   at  conquest  and  military  glory.     He  levied  a  chap.  vii. 
large  citizen  force  from  the  two  cities  under  his  rule,  a 
force  over  whom  his  mercenaries  might  act  as  watchers  and 
spies  ^.     The  host  thus  formed  is  said,  between  horse  and 
foot,  to  have  numbered  twenty  thousand.     What  ground  Hie  war 
of  quarrel  Thrasydaios  had  against  Hieron  we  are  not  told ;  Hierftn. 
but  the  first  enterprise  which  the  new  lord  of  Akragas  un- 
dertook with  his  army  was  an  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
But   the  movements  of  Hieron  were  the  swifter^.     He 
marched  against  Akragas,  and  met  its  tyrant  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  a  place  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down  to 
us.     We  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  fight  in  which  more 
Greek  blood  was  shed  than  in  any  earlier  fight  ^ ;  but  that 
was  a  fight  between  Greeks  and  barbarians.     We  are  now  Defeat  of 

Thrasy- 

told  that  never  before  had  so  many  men  fallen  in  any  fight  d^ios. 
of  Greeks  against  Greeks  *.  With  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men  of  their  own  force,  the  Syracusans — so  the  motley 
host  of  Hieron  is  called  by  our  historian — kept  possession 
of  the  place  of  slaughter.  They  had  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  of  Thrasydaios  to  give 
back  to  the  herald  of  the  defeated  army.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  on  what  part  of  that  army  the  loss  had  fallen 
most  heavily,  on  the  hirelings  or  on  the  citizens  of  Akragas 
and  Himera. 

Such  an  issue  as  this  to  his  schemes  of  conquest  might  Fall  of 
have  shaken  a  throne  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  of  Thrasy-  daios. 
daios.     A  power  like  his  could  not  outlive  such  a  defeat 
for    a   moment.      We  should  gladly  have   more  details, 
especially  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  mercenaries  of  the 

^  Diod.  xi,  53;  iroAXo^r  fua$o<p6f>ovs  diOpolaas  icoi  rw  * KKpayurrivaw  kojL 
*lfi€paioav  itpocicaTaXi^as. 

^  lb. ;  lUXXonrroi  ainov  noXtfuiv  rots  Svpcurovacoisr,  'lipen^  6  fiaai\§hs  irapa- 
aietvaadfuvos  iiwa/uv  d^idkoyoVf  iffrpdrtvfftr  M  rdy  * hMpiLfcana. 

'  See  above,  p.  254. 

^  lb. ;  ytyofUvrjs  9k  in&OCP  ^^xypos  ftXucroi  rSw  wapara^aiiivonf  ^EXX-fivvv 
wp^'EXX'^as  iw€aoy. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Xeno- 
krat^  and 
Thraey- 
daios. 


Thrasy- 
daios  put 
to  death 
at  Old 
Megara. 


Common- 
wealth of 
Akragas; 


tyrant.  Men  of  their  class  did  not  commonly  remain  un- 
touched by  revolutions  such  as  that  which  now  happened. 
But  we  hear  only  that  Thrasydaios  was  driven  from 
Akragas  and  from  all  Sicily^  and  that  he  sought  shelter  in 
Old  Greece.  Of  the  fate  of  the  Emmenid  house  generally 
we  have  no  distinct  mention.  Ther6n^s  brother  Xeno- 
krates  was  dead ;  he  had  died  seemingly  about  the  same 
time  as  Theron  himself.  The  son  of  Xenokrates,  Thrasy- 
boulos^  livedo  and  an  ode  of  Pindar  was  addressed  to  him 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  fall  of  his  house  ^. 
But  its  language  is  vague  and  dim^  and  we  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly whether  Thrasyboulos  was  still  at  Akragas^  possibly 
looking  for  a  revival  of  power  in  his  house,  or  whether  the 
whole  Emmenid  house  was  banished,  leaving  others  behind 
them  to  plot  such  schemes  *.  But  we  know  the  end  of 
Thrasydaios  himself,  and  a  strange  end  it  was.  On  what 
ground  or  by  what  process  we  know  not,  he  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death  at  the  elder  Megara  ^. 

Such  a  notice  as  this  raises  curiosity.  The  words  used 
imply  some  kind  of  trial,  and  a  trial  at  Megara  could  have 
been  only  by  a  Megarian  court.  Was  the  justice  of 
Megara  set  at  work  by  instances  from  Akragas,  or  was 
M^arian  feeling  against  tyrants  so  strong  that  Thrasy- 
daios was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  of  mankind  who  might 
be  brought  to  justice  anywhere?  To  these  questions  we 
can  give  no  answer.  We  read  only  that  a  free  constitu- 
tion was  now  established  at  Akragas,  and  that  the  new 
government  asked  for  peace  of  Hierdn,  and  obtained  it  ^. 
Akragas  was  thus  the  first  among  those  Sikeliot  cities 

*  See  Appendix  XXVI.  *  See  below,  p.  345. 

'  Diod.  XL  53;  epaffvidtos  n^r  rawtiPwOtU  l^^vccrcr  l«  Trjs  dpx^,  koI 
^vydv  tls  Mtyap*ts  roin  Viatdovt  KoXovfUvovt,  Uti  Oavdrov  KarayvwrBtls 
lT€K*vTTja€v.  It  needs  a  moment's  thought  to  see  that  by  these  Nisaian 
Megarians  are  meant  the  people  of  the  old  Megara  on  the  Isthmns,  as 
opposed  to  the  Hyblaian  Megara  in  Sicily. 

^  lb ;  o2  8*  *AKpayarrtyoi  itofu<rdfi€v<H  riiv  9rjfioitpaTiay,  Jkawp€a0€V€f&fi€yoi 
irpbs  'Upcgya  ttjs  tlpf^rrjs  irvxov. 
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which  had  been  under  tyrants  to  win  back  its  freedom,  chap.  vii. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  that  freedom  was 
qualified  by  any  superiority  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  ^.  We 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  Hierdn,  after  such  a  victory,  did 
not  attempt  either  to  establish  his  own  dominion  over 
Akragas  and  Himera,  or  at  least  to  put  them  under  the  rule 
of  some  tyrant  or  tyrants  in  his  own  interest.  But  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  hazardous;  and,  however 
dangerous  to  the  general  interests  of  tyranny  the  late  revo- 
lution at  Akragas  might  be,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  new 
commonwealth  marching  to  attack  the  ruler  of  Syracuse. 

A  revolution  like  that  of  Akragas  happened,  we  may  be  of  Himera; 
sure,  in  Himera  also.  Its  connexion  with  Akragas  depended 
on  nothing  but  subjection  to  a  common  master.  Two  distant 
cities  could  not  form  a  single  conmionwealth,  nor  were  the 
Akragantine  people  likely,  at  such  a  moment,  to  claim  any 
dominion  over  Himera.  We  hear  no  details  of  anything 
that  happened  at  Himera  immediately  after  the  downfall 
of  Thrasydaios.  A  few  years  later  we  find  the  city  acting 
as  an  independent  power.    And  an  ode  of  Pindar  introduces  Eigotelte 

of  IlhOsior 

US  to  one  of  its  adopted  citizens.     We  have  seen  how  and 
Ergoteles  of  Endssos  in  Crete,  driven  from  his  native  city  H"^«^- 
by  some  civil  hroil,  receiyed  the  citizeasliip  of  Himera  ». 

^  See  Grote,  v.  309.  But  there  seems  no  ground  for  this  belief  beyond 
the  words  of  Dioddros  in  xi.  76,  where  he  says  that,  after  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  and  the  restoration  of  Katand,  all  who  had  been  subject  to 
Hierdn  recovered  their  freedom  and  restored  their  constitutions ;  tovtuv  8* 
ii<Tay  rtXfot  teal  * KKpaforrtvoi  Koi  'I/itpdioi  (xi.  76).  This  must  surely  be  a 
mere  confusion,  not  at  all  unlikely  in  Dioddros  when  giving  a  list  of  names. 
It  is  not  to  be  set  against  his  distinct  statement  that  Akragas,  and  by 
implication  Himera,  recovered  its  freedom  on  the  &11  of  Thrasydaios. 

^  See  above,  p.  340.  The  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  OL  xii  (the  one  addressed 
to  Ergotelds  of  Kndssos  and  Himera),  refer  to  something  in  the  latter'city ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  out  what.  One  says  that  Ergotelds,  driven  from  Crete 
to  Himera,  Karakafiiliv  viXir  rd  iv  IStiethlqirpdyfioTa  (rraffia(6fi€va  wpisTiXaryos 
Moi  'Upetvos,  iieit^dfAwos  €lpi^vf}v  ivUrjirt,  The  other  says  that  Ergotelds  rifs 
viKtcas  airov  Kywrov  ffTa<Tta(opiivijt  A-r^ptP  tls  'I/i^/nsv  n6Ki¥  XuctKias,  Ivto 
Mtd  Mpcof  ardffiy  tVpifv  TiXuvos  Mtd  *Upejvos  kmwtmvftivcjv  rijs  fu^x^r  *^f^P^ 
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CHAP.  VII.  He  won  fame  for  his  new  home,  his  delivered  home,  by 
victories  at  the  Isthmus,  at  Pythu,  and  at  last  at  Olympia 
itself.  Proclaimed  as  a  citizen,  no  lon[i^er  of  Knossos,  but 
of  Himera,  Himera  on  whose  new  freedom  he  invokes  the 
blessing  of  Eleutherian  Zeus  ^,  Himera  rejoicing  in  the  warm 
fountains  of  the  nymphs  ^,  the  poet  likens  him  to  the  bird 
of  day,  the  badge  on  the  coinage  of  Himera,  city  of  the  day. 
It  is  hardly  in  the  poet^s  highest  strain — it  may  perhaps  teach 
us  how  hard  it  was  for  Pindar  himself  to  find  wherewithal 
to  sing  the  praises  of  every  runner  or  boxer — when  Ergo- 
teles  is  told  that,  owing  to  his  happy  banishment,  instead 
of  being  merely  cock  of  the  walk  in  obscure  Knossos,  the 
victories  that  he  had  won  as  a  man  of  Himera  have  made 
him  known  as  a  true  gamecock  to  all  the  world  ^. 

Five  years  later   we   find   Hieron,  by  what  seems   to 
have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life,  playing  a  part  in  the 

kyiytTo.  And  in  the  scholion  on  Pyth.  i.  91  we  reftd  also,  <pa<yl  Si  t6v  *l4peaya 
Kol  wpbi  TiKojva  rbv  dStX^v  kitraffiaKivm  rrjs  dpxv  *v*^<^  When  did 
Gel6n  and  Hierdn  ever  diflpute  for  power  ?  One  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Bcholiaat,  according  to  the  great  law  that  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  as  good 
as  another,  wrote  Th^rdn  when  he  meant  Geldn. 

*  01.  xii.  I  ; 

MffffOfMtf  ncu  Zrjydt  'E\ci;^c/hov, 

'IfAtfHiv  tvpvaBtvt    &iJupiv6Ku,  <rd/Ttipa  Tvxa. 

*  lb.  19  or  37  ; 

0*PfAd  Ifvfupap  KovrpcL  fia(TTd{€ts,  6fu\ionf  vap*  obctiais  dpovpcus. 
^  lb.  13  or  19; 

vU  ^ikdyopoSf  ^01  Kol  red  letv 
iv^fidxos  &T*  dXiitrcapf  (rvyy6v<p  vap*  iffriff. 
diekf^t  Tifid  tcartipvWopo^fft  wo^y, 
tl  fi^  (Trdffis  AyriAvtipa  "Kvnaiat  a   Afitpat  narpas. 
He  goed  on  to  give  the  list  of  Ergotclds'  victories,  two  at  Pythd  and  at  the 
Isthmos.     Pausanias  (vi.  4.  11)  adds  Nemea.     He  tells  the  same  story  as 
Pindar  of  his  banishment  from  Kndssos  and  reception  at  Himera.     Mr. 
Lloyd  (349)  puts  them  in  chronological  order.     Ergotelfis  comes  to  Himera 
in  478  and  wins  his  Olympic  victory  in  47a.     Others  (Mezger,  19a)  put 
his  coming  as  early  as  490.    That  does  not  greatly  concern  us.    The  point 
is  that  the  ode  supposes  the  freedom  of  Himera. 

The  parable  of  the  cock  surely  refers  to  the  coinage  of  Himera,  and  the 
choice  of  the  badge  surely  shows  that  even  the  *lfUpa  and  iji*^pa  had  much 
the  same  sound. 
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affairs  of  another  tyranny  which^  like  that  of  ThSrdn^  bore  ohap.  vn. 
rule  over  two  cities.     His  young  brothers-in-law,  the  sons  ^?'^ 
of  Anaxilas  of  Bh^gion  and  Zankl6,  were  now  growing  up.  sons  of 

Anftxil&s 

He  sent  for  them ;  he  gave  them  great  gifts ;  he  reminded  b.o.  467. 
them  of  the  good  deeds  of  Geldn  towards  their  father  ^^  and 
counselled  them  to  demand  of  Mikythos  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.     One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  this 
action  on  Hier6n's  part.     Personal  jealousy  of  Mikythos  is  His  policy 
likely  enough ;   but  personal  jealousy  of  Mikythos  would  Zankld 
only  be  part  of  a  general  jealousy  of  the  Bhegine  power,  J^^  ^ 
and  it  is  hard  to  credit  Hier6n  with  any  unselfish  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas.     As  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  administration  of  Mikythos,  Hierdn^s  deal- 
ings failed.     As  an  attempt  to  break  his  power,  and  in  the 
end  the  power  of  the  Bhegine  state,  they  certainly  succeeded, 
though  their  final  results  did  not  come  in  Hier6n^s  day. 

The  inmiediate  result  of  Hieron^s  scheme  is  singular,  and 
is  in  any  case  most  honourable  to  Mikythos.     It  marks  the 
difference  between  his  rule  and  that  of  Thrasydaios  that  the 
power  of  Mikythos  still  remained  unshaken  six  years  after  the 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  lapygians.     The  young 
tyrants  went  back  to  Bhegion,  and  made  the  demand  which 
Hieron  had  suggested.     Mikythos  was  ready  to  meet  them.  Mikythos 
He  got  together  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Anaxilas,  and  was  himself, 
able  to  give  such  an  account  of  his  stewardship  as  satisfied 
all  who  heard  it  of  his  strict  integprity.     Splendid  gifts  at  His  gift» 
Olympia,  thank-offerings  for  the  recovery  of  a  son  from  pj^. 
sickness,  were  clearly  not  looked  on  as  any  misapplication 
of  the    wealth   which    had    passed    through   his    hands. 
Statues  not  a  few,  in  which  the  names  of  Mikythos  and 
his  father  Choiros  were  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  two 
cities  which  had  been  imder  his  vicarious  rule,  abode  in  the 
holy  place  of  Zeus  till  the  days  of  Pausanias  ^.     The  sons 
of  Anaxilas  were  sorry  that  they  had  made  any  demand 

^  See  above,  p.  an.  '  See  Appendix  XXIX. 
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CHAP.  vn.  on  one  so  faiiMul.     They  prayed  him  still  to  keep  the 

government  of  Bhegion  and  Zankle  in  his  hands,  and  to 

manage  all  things  as  though  he  were  their  father  ^.     But 

Mikythos  would  no  longer  hold  an  office  in  which  he  had 

He  goes      once  been  suspected.      He  carefully  handed  over  to  the 

dln^at^     Bons  of  Anaxilas  all  that  he  held  in  trust.     His  own  goods 

Tegea.        j^^  ^^^  ^^  ship-board,  and  sailed  away  from  Sicily  and  Italy 

amid  the  loudly  expressed  good  will  of  the  people.     He 

crossed  to  Old  Greece,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 

honour  at  Tegea  ^. 

Death  of        The  SOUS  of  Anaxilas  now  entered  on  the  government  of 

B.  0. 46*7.    ^is  two  cities,  but  for  no  great  length  of  time.     Before 

the  year  was  out,  the  g^eat  stay  of  tyranny  in  Sicily  was 

taken  away.     Hieron,  ever  sickly,  died,  after  a  reign  of 

eleven  years.      He  could  hardly  have  been  mourned  at 

Syracuse;  but  on  the  spot  where  he  died  his  name  was 

honoured.     For  the  life  of  Hier6n  came  to  an  end  in  the 

city  where  he  had  so  strangely  won  the  honours  of  a 

founder,  the  city  of  which  his  son  was  called  the  king, 

and  of  which  he  himself  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  citizen 

His  tomb    in  the  national  games  of  Greece.     Hier&n  of  JStna  was 

honoTiTB  at  honoured  in  ^tna  with  a  splendid  tomb  and  with  the 

MijiA,        worship  of  a  hero'.     His  wish  was  thus  fulfilled;  there 

was  one  place  where  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  deemed 

the  peer  of  Gelon. 

No  law  of       The  one  writer  who  distinctly  gives  the  rulers  of  the 

in  tyran-     house  of  Dcinomenes  the  kingly  title  not  only  bestows  it 

on  Hieron  himself,  but  extends  it  in  a  marked  way  to  his 

successor  in  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  *.    But  whether  they 

^  See  Appendix  XXIX.         '  «arc/3(axrcv  kiraiyovfifvos,  says  Dioddroe. 

'  Diod.  xi.  66 ;  *Upojy  6  ^vpoKoaiuy  fiaffiXths  IrtKtvTTffftv  ky  ij  Kardyjf 
it<d  TiftSw  i^pcaucSfv  irvx^y,  eiw  Ay  ttrlarrp  ytyovun  rijs  ndkton.  The  nee  of 
Kardyrf  is  like  the  use  of  Mtaa^yjj  in  Pausanias'  report  of  the  gifts  of 
Mikythos.    See  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  Diod.  n.  s. ;  oh-os  fikv  &p(as  inj  tyUitti,  «ar^X«irc  rijy  fiaaiKttay  Bpoffv- 
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were  kings  or  t}rrants^  there  had  been  no  time  for  any  de-  chap.  vn. 
finite  law  of  succession  to  grow  up  in  their  house.     So  &r  as 
there  was  any,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans  which  gives  the  crown  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
royal  house.     But  the  sons  of  Deinomen^s  had  at  least  Death  of 
kept  themselves   from  the   open   murder  of  brothers;    if      ^    ^' 
Polyzelos  was  doomed  to  deaths  it  was  to  a  death  at  the 
hands   of   foreign    enemies^.      He   would   seem   to  have 
died  before  this  time  by  some  more  peaceful  end ;  but  the 
prophecy  which  gave  so  little  pleasure  to  the  elder  Deino- 
menes  was  to  be  fulfilled     Three  of  his  sons  were  to  be 
tyrants  ^.     Gelon  had  left  a  nameless  son ;  of  Deinomenes  Gelon's 
son  of  Hieron  we  have  heard  already;  we  have  heard  of 
Chromios  as  the  guardian  of  both  ^.     It  seems  clear  that  Deino- 
Deinomenes  kept  on  that  kingship  or  tyranny  of  -^tna  ^tna. 
which  his  father  had  bestowed  on  him.     It  was  he  who  His  offeiv 
dedicated  the  rich  offerings  at  Olympia  which  his  father  f^^'s 
had  been  unable  to  dedicate  in  his  lifetime  *.     The  Olympic  ^^' 
victories  of  Hier6n  were  commemorated  by  a  brazen  chariot, 
and  two  horses  with  boys  mounted  on  their  backs;   but 
it  was  not  by  Hierdn  but  by  Deinomenes  that  they  were 
set  up*. 

^  See  above,  p.  237.  '  See  above,  p.  laa. 

'  See  above,  pp.  314,  245. 

*  These  gifts  are  twice  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  mentions  them 
first  in  the  proper  place  (vi.  12.  i).  They  were  Sipfia  x"^^*^  ^o^  ^^p 
dMofiifirjKoifs  iv*  avrdy  WAi/tcst  8^  tmroi  vapdi  rd  Sipfuif  tU  iieaTipatBtv  iarrjHt  teal 
M  r&v  tmnjv  icaBiiovrai  reuses.  He  adds,  rd  h\  dvaO^fMra  oifx  *Upow 
AniaruKty,  &XA.'  6  fikv  dnoSols  rf  0*f  Attvopiivfjs  Ifftly  6  'Upwos,  In  viii. 
42.  9  he  gives  the  inscription ; 

ff6p  voTC  viiefi<ras,  Zcv  'OXt^/imc,  ctuvhv  dywya, 

TtBpimr^  fjL^y  &wa^,  /AOvyoH^kriTi  8i  bh, 
ISip*  *Upcuv  T&St  <rcM  ix^^plaaaro'  vcuV  8'  Avi$tjK€ 

AtiyofUrrp  irarpds  fivijfAa  Xvp€Ucoalov. 
Does  the  King  of  ^tna  speak  in  the  last  word  ? 

*  This  way  of  dealing  with  a  position  which,  unless  we  accept  the  king- 
ship, was  altogether  irregular,  reminds  one  of  the  means  taken  for  prolong- 
ing the  power  or  influence  of  the  Medici  during  the  non-age  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giovanni.    The  administration  of  Mikythos  is  not  quite  the  same. 
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oHAP.  Yii.       Bat  Deinomenes  reigned  at  ^tna  only ;   the  dominion 

of  Syracuse  and  of  the  other  cities  which  had  been  roled 

by  Hierdn  did  not  pass  to  him.     Neither  did  it^  nnless 

^raimy  of  in  some  purely  nominal  way,  pass  to  Oelon's  son.     The 

booio*  At    1*^1  successor  of  Hieron  was,  according  to  most  accounts, 

B^c^^'e^-    ^^   youngest   brother   Thrasyboulos^    the    last    of    those 

4^6.  three  sons  of  the  elder  Deinomen^  whom  he  could  not 

save  from  the  tyrant^s  lot.     But  Aristotle  has  preserved 

another  account^  which  we  could  wish  that  he  had  told  us 

at  greater  lengtL     His  story  suggests  that  the  tyranny 

formally  passed — so  far  as  an}rthing  under  a  tyranny  could 

be  said  to  be  formal — to  the  nameless  son  of  Oeldn.    Him^ 

we  are  told,  his  uncle  Thrasyboulos  strove  to  corrupt,  by 

leading  him  into   excesses  of  pleasure,  in  order  that  he 

Hii  op-       might  himself  reign  in  his  name  ^.     What  is  more  certain 

preisio  .     .^  that,  whether  exercised  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 

his  nephew,  the  rule  of  Thrasyboulos  was  a  tyranny  in  the 

worst  sense  of  the  word.     It  was  the  rule  of  an  oppressor 

defended  by  mercenaries  against  the  citizens  whom   he 

Short  dura-  plundered,  slew,  banished,  and  outraged  at  pleasure^.     His 

dynasty.     Career  of  evil  lasted  only  eleven  months.     By  that  time 

the  tyranny  was  overpast,  and,  when  we  come  to  reckon 

B.  0.  485-    up  the  seasons,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  few  years  the 

^    '  mighty  and   splendid  dynasty  of  the   Deinomenids   had 

lasted  ^ 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos  is 

^  Ariflt.  Pol.  v.  10.  31 ;  Spa(rvfioi&\ov  rov  *Upojvos  ddcX^ov  rdv  v2dv  rov 
rikotyos  irffiayoryowTOS  ical  rrpbs  ^Jiovda  dpfiSayros,  tv  alrds  apxjf' 

*  DioddroB  (xi.  67)  describes  his  evil  deeds  at  length ;  ita06Kov  8i  fuawy 
Kol  fUffoifitvos  bwb  rSiv  d^KovfUvcav  /u<T0o<t>6pejv  irK^0os  k((vo\Ayrfff€y,  dirri" 
rayfM  ieareunt€vd(anf  rats  voXirtsetus  9vy&fuaiv. 

'  This  is  the  remark  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  I3.  6).  Having  named  the 
more  lasting  tyrannies  (see  above,  p.  39a),  he  adds ;  rSfy  8i  XoiirSfy  ^  wtpi 
'I^fMora  lud  TiKcuva  wtpl  Xvpcucoiiacus'  irrj  8'  0^8*  oStti  woKKd  8t^/iccvcv,  dWd 
Tci  oii/ifiturra  8vo<V  iiovra  tiKoct,  Eighteen  years  then  was  a  rather  long 
time  for  a  dynasty. 
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told  us  but  darkly.     The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Gel5n  chap.  vii. 
strove  in  some  way  to  save  the  tyranny  while  sacrificing  ^^g  *  ^^ 
the  tyrant ;  but  the  friends  of  freedom  found  their  oppor-  cusans. 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant  and  the  t)rranny  together  ^.    '  * 
The  native  population  of  Syracuse  rose  as  one  man^  under 
leaders  who  are  unluckily  nameless  K     Thrasy  boulos  strove  Thrasy- 
in  vain  to  win  them  over  by  fair  words,  and  then  made  fended  by 
great  efforts  to  defend  his  power  by  force.     And  in  such  *^^*^" 
force  he  was  not  lacking.     He  had  the  mercenaries  of  his 
predecessor  at  his  command ;  the  citizens  also  of  Hieron's 
-Stna,  the  subjects  of  his  son,  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
foundation  by  coming  gladly  at  the  call  of  Thrasyboulos 
to  fight  for  the  house  of  their  founder.     At  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  the  tyrant  occupied  the  fortified  parts 
of  Syracuse.     A  few  years  before  we  might  have  said  that 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  Syracuse ;  but  the  city  had  now 
grown  even  beyond  the  bounds  given  to  it  by  Gel6n.     The  He  oocu- 
fortified   quarters   of  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  each  with  gia  and 
its  separate  wall— the  old  wall  of  Ortygia,  the  wall  of  ^c^™««»»- 
Achradina,  carried  down  by  Gelon  to  the  Great  Harbour — 
are  spoken  of  as  no  longer  forming  the  whole  of  Syracuse. 
They  are  now  only  its   strong   places.     In   this  way  of 
speaking  there   may  be  a  certain   carrying  back   of  the 
language  of  later  times  to  earlier;   but  it  is  clear  that 
Thrasyboulos  occupied  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  that 
there  was  still  something  outside  for  his  enemies  to  occupy. 
Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  the  only  continuously  fortified 
quarters ;  Temenitfe  was  a  detached  outpost ;  over  the  rest 
houses  were  doubtless  spreading,  but  there  were  as  yet  no 

'  Arist.  Pol.  T.  lo.  31 ;  rSfy  ohcdofy  ffvcrdvTwy  iva  fiil  rvpayvU  6\ws 
icaTciXvOi  dAXd  Bpaa^fiovKof  ol  8i  <rv<TT6»'T(s  alrS/y,  &s  icatpdv  ix^^''^^^t 
i(i0a\ov  avavras  aitrovs.  The  words  are  difficult,  but  this  seems  their 
meaning. 

^  Diod.  xi.  67  ;  ol  Xvpatc6fftot  vpoarrjffdfxtvoi  rohs  i^trofxivovs  Stpfirfffoy  lirl 
T^  KardXvaiv  r^t  rvpayvidos  vavHtjiitl,  icai  awrax^ivrts  vttb  rSiv  ijytf/i6vcay 
iyrtlxovro  r^sr  kktvOtflas, 
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cfHAP.vn.  defences.     It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Syraeusans,  driven 
The  outside  their  own  walls  and  compelled  to  besiege  their  own 

^^^®^       city,  seized  upon  one  part  of  the  undefended  area,  and 
Tycha.       made  it  a  permanent  addition  to  the  fortified  enclosure. 

This  was  the  quarter  called  Tycha  or  Tyca,  which  the 
Syracusans  are  now  said  to  have  occupied,  and  which  we 
shall  see  that  before  long  they  not  only  occupied  but 
fortified  ^.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  extent 
Extent  of  of  the  quarter  so  called  is  no  less  uncertain.  But  it  seems 
well  marked  to  the  north  as  taking  in  that  part  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  reaches  from  the  combe  of  the  Panagia 
to  the  point  where  the  coast  turns  away  from  the  hill  to 
form  the  low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Trogilon.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  gone  further  to  the  west;  its  extent 
southward  is  very  doubtful.  But  its  general  position, 
west  of  the  north-western  comer  of  Achradina,  is  plain 
enough.  This,  like  other  places  outside  the  wall,  was  most 
likely  already  inhabited.  At  all  events  they  now  became 
so.  For  they  were  the  only  dwelling-places  left  to  the 
native  people  of  Syracuse,  while  the  tyrant  and  his  mer- 
cenaries held  the  elder  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Syra- 
cusans had  in  short  to  besiege  their  enemy  in  their  own 
city,  and  for  that  work  they  fixed  their  head-quarters  on 
Tycha. 

The  next  step  of  the  Syracusans  occupying  Tycha  was 
to  send  messengers  to  all  parts  of  Sicily,  alike  to  Greeks 
and  to  Sikels,  to  ask  for  help.     The  universal  good  will 
with  which  their  prayer  was  answered  shows  with  what 
dread  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  was  looked  on  throughout 
Greek  and  the  island.     The  deliverance  of  Syracuse  implied  the  de- 
toSyra-      Hverance  of  Gela.     The  Geloans  clearly  had  no  love  for 
*'^*®'  the  men  of  Gela  who  had  made  Gela  secondary  to  Syra- 

cuse.    Gela,  again  a  free  commonwealth,  sent  help  to  the 
patriots  of  Syracuse  against  the  son  of  Geloan  Deinomenes. 

^  See  below,  p.  313,  and  Appendix  XXXI. 
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So  did  the  new  commonwealths  of  Akragas  and  Himera.  chap.  vn. 
So  did  distant  Selinous^  freed  from  its  Phoenician  overlords. 
And  so  did  the  Sikel  towns  of  the  inland  country;  the 
Syracusan  commonwealth  seemed  io  them  a  less  dangerous 
neighbour  than  the  Syracusan  tjnrant  ^.     This  notice  of  the 
Sikel  allies  has  a  special  interest.     Hellenic  influences  had  Advancing 
so  far  spread  among  the  elder  races  of  the  island  that  they  tion  of  the 
were  now  for  a  while  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  ^**®^^* 
their  Greek  neighbours.     But  it  is  for  one  man^s  life  only 
that  Sikels  as  Sikels  stand  out  among  the  powers  of  Sicily; 
and  we  may  be   sure  that  the  career  of  that  man  had 
already  begun.     The  name  of  Ducetius  is  not  mentioned 
at   this   stage;    but  we  may  feel   sure  that  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Sikel  share  in  this  general  movement 
of  Greek   and  barbarian  to   get   rid   of  an   enemy  who 
threatened  botL 

Meanwhile  no  allies  flocked  to  the  support  of  Thrasy-  Thrasy- 
boulos.     He  was  left  to  rely  on  his  mercenaries,  together,  besieged. 
we  must  suppose,  with  the  men  of  iEtna  ^.     But  with  their 
help  he  held  what,  though  only  part  of  the  vast  Syracuse 
of  later  days,  was  a  great  and  strong  city,  strong  by  land 
and  sea,  commanding  at  once  the  Great  Harbour  and  the 
open   sea.     To   dislodge  him   from   such   a   post  needed 
forces  of  all  kinds,  and  forces   of  all  kinds  were  forth- 
coming.    The  general  zeal   of  the  allies  sent  horsemen 
and  footmen  and  ships  of  war  ^.     The  force  of  free  Syra-  Victories 
cuse  and  her  allies  was  stronger  than  the  force  of  the  cusant. 
tyrant.     The  first  encounter  was  by  sea;   on  what  point 

*  Diod.  XI.  68;  nptcfitvrds  dMierciXay  th  TiXav  koI  *KKp&yavra  Koi 
ScXiKovKTO,  irpos  5^  roijToii  tls  'Ifiipav  ical  vpds  rcLs  ruv  :EiK€\Siv  vSKm  rds  ly 
ry  iita<yfu<p  ictifikvai^  6^iovvTfs  xard  rdxos  avv€\0iTy  teal  ffvy€\tv$(pwcai  rcLs 
Xvpatco^ffas. 

"  lb. ;  QpaffvfiovKos  lyKaraXttvSfAtvos  vn^  rSw  (rufx/idxcay  nal  tcIs  iXvi^s  iv 
alrois  ix^y  rots  fuc0<Hp6pois. 

'  lb. ;  ndyrcay  npo$v/ion  {nraKov6yTOf¥  leai  awrSfjujs  dirocrTCiXdrrarv,  T&y  /Uv 
nt(ohs  Hal  Imrtts  arpartdfTas,  ranr  8i  vavs  fAcucpcLi  KtKOiTiaiiiivas  eif  you- 
fiaxiay, 
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oHAP.  vn.  among  the  waters  of  Syracuse  we  are  not  told.  We 
would  fain  know  whether  the  liberating  fleets  had  been 
able  to  make  their  way  into  the  Great  Harbour^  and 
whether  the  fight  was  fought  on  the  same  waves  which 
were  ennobled  by  the  more  famous  struggles  of  fifty  years 
later.  In  the  sea-fight  the  allied  fleet  had  the  better^ 
and  Thrasyboulos  was  driven  to  flee  to  the  Island^  the 
centre  of  his  naval  power.  He  fared  no  better  by  land. 
The  head-quarters  of  his  land-force  were  naturally  in 
Achradina.  Thence  he  marched  forth  and  met  the  be- 
siegers in  the  suburbs.  He  was  again  defeated  with 
great  loss  and  driven  back  into  Achradina^.  Are  we  to 
understand  this  of  a  sally  from  the  famous  gate  of  Achra- 
dina on  the  lower  ground,  or  from  some  opening  in  the 
elder  wall  far  to  the  north  ?  The  latter  would  agree  better 
with  the  chief  position  of  the  patriots  on  Tycha.  The 
mention  of  a  suburb  on  the  other  hand  suggests  the  lower 
ground,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Dfim^ter  and 
the  Kore  ^.  Whatever  was  the  exact  place  of  his  defeat, 
Thrasyboulos  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  undergo  a  blockade.  After  his  second 
defeat,  he  ofEered  t^rms  of  capitulation.  Did  the  terms 
require  that  he  should  leave  Sicily,  or  would  his  presence 
have  been  unwelcome  to  his  nephew  at  -^tna?  At 
all  events  it  was  not  in  the  last  possession  of  his  house 

Thrasybou-  that  he  found  shelter.     He  was  allowed  to  withdraw  under 

loB  with" 

draws  to     trucc  to  Lokroi,  a  city  where  the  name  of   Hier6n  was 
B^c^'^"66     d<>^l>tJ^s  still  honoured.     The  line  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, so  far  at  least  as  Syracuse  was  concerned,  was  now 
at  an  end.     Thrasyboulos  himself,  by  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  fate  of  Thrasydaios,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  few  or 

^  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  vpoayayaiv  iK  rrjs  'AxfM^tyrjs  .  .  .  ^vayie&o$ri  iraKtv  h  rijy 
'Axpa^iv^v  drroxuprjirai,  Thia  is  opposed  to  tlie  sea-fight  when  nariipvytv 
fit  Ti)v  "S^aov. 

^  See  above,  p.  213. 
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many^  in  the  Italiot  city  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  place  chap.  yii. 
of  shelter^. 

Syracuse  was  thus,  to  all  seeming,  free  under  her  newly 
restored  democracy.  The  other  cities  which  had  been  under 
the  rule  or  influence  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  established 
democracies  also^.  Of  ^tna  we  know  that,  a  little 
later,  it  was  still  held  by  its  Hieronian  citizens  as  an 
independent  power,  and  a  power  hostile  to  Syracuse.  Of 
its  internal  government  we  hear  nothing ;  but  the  natural  Deino- 
inference  is  that  Deinomenes  still  reigned  there.  In  any  ^tna. 
case  all  the  cities  became  independent ;  and,  if  ^tna  did 
not  become  free  as  well  as  independent,  it  stood  alone  as 
the  one  seat  of  tyranny  or  kingship. 

A  time  of  renewed  prosperity  for  Syracuse  and  for  the  ».  c.  466- 

j^  ^  1 

whole  body  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  now  began.    Yet  materials 
for  civil  disputes  were  not  lacking,  either  at  Syracuse  or 
elsewhere.      In  the   first  burst  of  delight  at  newly- won  Decrees  of 
freedom,   an   assembly,  the  same,  it  would   seem,  which  caaanTOm- 
decreed  the  democratic  constitution  ^,  decreed  all  kinds  of  ™onwealth. 
thankofEerings  to  the  gods  who  had  granted  such  a  boon. 
Zeus  Eleutherios  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  colossal  statue. 
The  Feast  of  Freedom,  the  Eleutheria,  was  to  be  kept  The  Eleu- 
yearly  on  the  day  on  which  the  tyrant's  power  had  been    ^** 
broken.     On  that  day  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls  were 
to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  at  once  an  offering  for  the 
gods    and    a    feast  for   their   thankful   worshippers.     It 

'  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  tpvyaiy  th  \oKpobs  ivravOa  rbv  Xotrrhv  xpovcv  IBiarrtvMf 
KaTt$iojotv.  In  one  of  these  battles  AgSsias  of  Stymphalos  seems  to  have 
been  slain.     See  Appendix  XIV. 

'  lb.  xi.  73 ;  dpTi  teaTaX.(X.vfUvris  r^f  iv  reus  "Svpa/covtrais  rvpavyl^  koI 
iracojv  rSav  icariL  t^  Ptjirov  ir6K€0tfy  ^XtvOtpwfiiveayt  voWijv  Mboffiv  iKayi^aytv 
1)  (TVfjmdaa  StKcAia. 

*  lb. ;  /raraXuaorrfs  tijv  BpauvfiovXcv  TvpayvlUa  aw^yayov  iKKXtfolav  Koi 
vfpl  TTJs  ISins  HrffioKpaTias  0ov\(v(rdfL*voi  vAvt€s  dfioyvojfjidvcaf  iifnjipiaavTO  Atbs 
/ilv  k\fv$€piov  KoXoTTiaXov  ivZpiavra  jcaraaietbaffcu,  ie.r.\.  This  should  surely 
be  in  466 ;  yet  it  is  placed  in  463.    On  the  chronology  see  Busolt,  ii.  29a. 
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CHAP.  yii.  was  for  the  better  celebration  of  this  more  than  fourfold 
The  great  hecatomb  that  the  Hieron  of  a  later  day,  king  rather  than 
tyrant,  reared  that  mighty  altar  whose  remains  still  speak 
for  themselves  among  the  wonders  of  Syracuse^.  The 
feast  now  ordained,  or  its  remembrance,  must  have  lived 
through  all  later  tyrannies.  But  even  this  impressive  rite 
failed  to  bring  perfect  unity  within  the  state. 

The  newly -won  freedom  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
perfect  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse. According  to  Greek  notions  it  was  not  likely  that  it 
should.  The  tyranny  must  have  wiped  out  all  distinctions 
older  than  the  tyranny.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  Gamorol  or 
Poeition  of  of  the  Lemos  which  welcomed  Geldn.  They  have  become  one 
citizens.  body  in  opposition  to  those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  had 
been  brought  from  various  parts  by  the  tyrants,  and  whose 
citizenship  was  the  gift  of  the  tyrants.  Ten  thousand 
such  citizens  had  been  enrolled  by  Gelon,  of  whom  seven 
thousand,  we  are  told,  still  remained  2.  What  was  the 
position  of  these  men  in  the  first  stage  of  the  new  demo- 
cracy? Our  one  informant  tells  his  story  with  a  good  deal 
of  chronological  confusion.  As  his  dates  go,  we  have  to 
choose  between  two  suppositions  either  of  which  is  a  little 
hard  to  believe.  Either  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy 
and  the  vows  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  did  not  happen 
till  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos,  or  else  the 
new  citizens  were  at  first  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 

B.  0.  466-    the  new  commonwealth,  and  were  deprived  of  them  three 
463.  . 

years   later.      Of  these  two    alternatives   the    second   is 

certainly  the  less  difficult.     In  the  first  gush  of  delight 

measures  were  taken  which  later  feelings  would  not  look 

on  with  the  same  eyes.     At  some  stage  therefore  of  the 

^  Diod.  xi.  72 ;  Ovuv  8*  kv  rots  dywfft  rois  Otots  ravpovt  rtrpeucoffiovs  »cal 
«rcvr4«0Kra,  ieai  rovrovs  dawaydv  cit  r^v  rwv  itoXirSjv  tvuxiay-  The  previous 
baiting,  enforced  by  municipal  law  in  many  English  towns,  was  not 
thought  of.    Syracuse  had  not  yet  an  amphitheatre. 

*  The  number  comes  from  Dioddros. 
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process  of  change^  the  new  democracy  decreed  that  the  chap.  vii. 
Gelonian  citizens  should  not  be  eligible  to  mafiristracies.  '9\®  ^^^ 

*^  o  ^  citizen> 

but  that  all  offices  of  honour  and  trust  should  be  confined  shut  out 
to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the  tyranny^. 

In  this  seeming  exclusivene&s  there  was  nothing  wonder-  Estimate 
ful.  The  excluded  class  was  not  like  a  body  of  newer  ^f  exclu- 
citizens  who  had  gradually  grown  into  a  plebeian  order  ^'*^'** 
alongside  of  the  older  patrician  body.  Such  was  the  old 
Syracusan  Demos  before  the  tyranny,  a  body  of  men  who 
had  become  in  all  habits  and  feelings  as  truly  Syracusan 
as  the  Gamoroi  sprung  from  the  comrades  of  Archias. 
But  the  new  citizens  who  had  now  to  be  dealt  with  were 
men  whose  presence  at  Syracuse  was  a  badge  of  humiliation 
and  something  more.  Brought  together  from  all  parts, 
strangers  to  Syracusan  feelings  and  traditions,  many 
perhaps  not  even  Greeks,  the  largest  class  among  them 
consisted  of  the  actual  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants.  They 
were  the  men  whom  the  patriotic  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  had  overcome  in  those  battles  by  land  and  sea  which 
had  sealed  the  fate  of  the  tyranny.  Such  men  could  not 
be  trusted.  They  might  any  day  conspire  to  bring  back 
the  power  to  which  they  owed  everything  ^.  They  might, 
according  to  Greek  notions,  think  themselves  well  off  that 
they  were  not  driven  out,  perhaps  sold  into  slavery.  It 
was  high  favour  indeed  to  let  them  keep  land  and  citizen- 
ship; office  and  honour  should  surely  be  confined  to  men 

^  The  account  in  Dioddros  (xi.  73)  is  distinctly  placed  in  463  ;  but  it 
forms  part  of  the  same  story,  without  the  slightest  break,  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  democracy  and  the  institution  of  the  Eleutheria ;  and  the  formal 
decree,  ris  dpx^s  Aw&aas  rots  dpxouois  woXtTats  dtrhtfiov,  robs  HI  (ivow  tows 
ivl  Tikcjvos  voXiTtvOivras  oitK  ^(iovy  pitrix^iv  ravrrp  ttjs  rift^y,  reads  like 
part  of  the  same  vote  as  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls. 

^  Diod6ros  (xi.  7a)  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  ;  cfrc  ouk  d^iovs 
icplvavrts  tlrt  kcu  dwiarowTts  fxq  irorc  <nfVT€$pa/Jtfi4voi  rvpayvilk  leai  fAovdpxV 
avyiffTpartvfUvoi  V€arr€pi(fiv  Iwtx^ipriffotfritf'  oirtp  ieal  avvifirj  ytviffBai, 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  He  adds;  ovroi  rrjs  kic  rSty 
dpxoup€<riSty  rifnjs  d'W€kavy6/uyoi  x<>Acira;r  iiptpoy. 
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CHAP.  vu.  who  were  true-bom  children  of  Syracuse,  and  who  had 
helped  to  win  freedom  for  their  parent.  The  old  citizens 
only,  the  men  who  were  citizens,  Ga^noroi  or  Bemos^  on 
the  day  when  Gelon  entered  Syracuse,  were  to  enjoy  all 
the  honours  and  powers  that  Syracuse  had  to  bestow  ^. 

Kesistance      The  tyranny  then  had  at  least  wiped  out   all   older 

of  ^llG  I16W 

citizena.  distinctions,  however  needful  it  might  be  thought  to  set 
up  new  ones.  But  the  new  rule,  however  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, was  one  which  it  was  easier  to  put  forth  in  the  shape 
of  a  decree  than  to  carry  out  in  practice.  The  native 
Syracusans  were  the  more  in  number,  and  could  vote  what 
they  thought  good.  But  the  new  citizens,  so  largely  made 
up  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  were  not  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  a  vote  of  exclusion.  And  they 
were  very  likely  to  have  the  better,  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of 
physical  force.  The  state  of  things  that  had  been  during 
They  the  last  days  of  Thrasyboulos  came  back  again.     The  new 

Ortygia      citizens — it  is  easier  to  call  them  the  mercenaries — again 
^na^^^™  drove  the  native  Syracusans  out  of  the  fortified  quarters  of 
the  city,  out  of  the  Island  and  Achradina,  and  again  kept 
those  strongholds  against  the  people  of  Syracuse.     This 
state  of  things,  following  on  what  had  happened  during 
the  war  with  Thrasyboulos,  led  to  a  further  extension  of 
The  old      the  defences  of  the  city.     The  citizens,  shut  out  of  the 
fortify        elder  quarter,  fortified  for  themselves  a  new  quarter  to  the 
Tycha.        ^^^  ^f  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  Epipolai.     That  last 
name,  afterwards  to  be  so  famous,  is  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  ^.    That  is  to  say,  the  suburb  of  Tycha,  whose  advan- 
tages had  been  shown  during  its  occupation  by  the  patriots 
in  the  former  siege  ^,  was  now  permanently  added  to  the 
fortified   enclosure  of   Syracuse.      It  remained  a  distinct 

^  Diod6roB'  words  might  imply  that  all  the  new  citizens  were  mercenaries. 
But  Geldn  had  brought  inhabitants  of  other  classes  from  several  cities 
to  Syracuse.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  exclusion  applied  to  the 
mercenaries  only. 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  578.  '  See  above,  p.  306. 
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enclosure  of  itself,  parted  from  Achradina  by  the  ancient  chap.  vii. 
wall,  and  stretching,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far,  to  the  south, 
but  clearly  not  so  far  as  to  join  the  detached  outpost 
of  Temenites.  Another  step  was  taken  in  the  growth  of 
the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities.  To  Ortygia,  to 
Achradina,  upper  and  lower,  must  now  be  added  Tycha  ^. 

From  this   starting-point,  now  made  into  a  defensive  The  mer- 
post,  the  men  of  Syracuse  began  again  to  besiege  their  besieged  in 
own  city  held  against  them  by  an  enemy.     If  we  can  trust  Achradina. 
the  chronology  of  our  single  informant,  the  struggle  must 
have  been  spread  over  a  whole  year  and  more^.     We  are 
told  that   for  a   while  the   strength   of  the  defences  of 
Oi-tygia  and  Achradina,  and  the  greater  military  skill  of 
their  defenders,  baffled  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans  to  win  back  their  city.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  besieged  were  cut  ofE  from  all  communications  by  land, 
and  so  were  brought  to  great  straits^.     Yet  the  sea  was 
open  to  them,  and  they  even  had  ships  of  war.     We  hear 
again  of  a  sea-fight,  recorded  in  the  same  disappointing 
way  as  before,  without  a  single  detail.     On  the  sea  the 
Syracusans  were  victorious ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants 
would  be  land   soldiers,  not  seamen.     The   citizens  were 
still  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  strongholds*. 
But  practice   g^ve  them   military  experience,  and,  when  Victory  of 
the  mercenaries   risked   a   battle  without  the  walls,  the  cusaM/ " 
Syracusans,  after  a  hard  struggle   and  the  slaughter  of 

'  See  Appendix  XXX. 

'  Ail  that  we  have  so  far  been  speaking  of  is  placed  by  Dioddros  (xi.  73) 
in  the  archonship  of  T16polemr)8,  B.C.  461.  The  whole  chronology  is  puzzling; 
but  we  have  no  better  authority  to  set  it  right. 

*  Diod.  xi.  73 1  <W^s  T^s  kvl  t^v  xwpav  i^odov  rohs  iut^frrriKuras  tixtpws 
tlpTfov  Ktu  Toyh  rSnf  hmTfjhuojv  ivoiijaca^  diropiiv.  He  remarks  that  the 
mercenaries,  though  smaller  in  number,  were  better  soldiers,  and  had  the 
advantage  in  all  encounters.  He  adds ;  flpy6fi€vot  8^  rrjs  x^P^  ikthovro 
rats  napa(Tie€vats  ieai  rpwl>rjs  i(nrdvi(ov.     All  this  is  in  461. 

*  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  vavfiaxttf  /lev  Ivucrfffoy  rovs  diroirr6vTas,  irc^  8*  oine  laxvov 
iKfioKtty  i/c  Tfjs  ir6\to»  dtd  ri^v  bxvp&njra  rSnf  r6irwv,  . 
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CHAP.  VII.  many  on   both   sides,  had  the  victory  ^.     The  course  of 
The  mer-    gygn^  implies  that  the  mercenaries  were  now  in  some  way 

cenanes  '^  J 

got  rid  of.  got  rid  of.  It  is  less  likely  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
force  than  that,  like  their  master  five  years  before,  they 
found  it  prudent  to  go  away  on  favourable  terms.  But, 
instead  of  the  political  results  of  the  battle,  all  that  we 
actually  hear  of  is  the  rewards  decreed  to  the  victors.  A 
chosen  band  of  six  hundred,  to  whose  valour  the  success  of 
the  patriotic  cause  was  held  to  be  mainly  owing,  received 
the  honorary  reward  of  crowns  and  the  more  substantial 
gift  of  a  mi?ta  of  silver  to  each  man  ^.  Syracuse  was  now 
free  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  those  whom  the  tyrants 
had  brought  with  them.  The  city  was  cleared  of  strangers, 
The  Syra-  and  was  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens.  Now  for  the  first 
democracy,  time  it  entered  on  the  full  career  of  a  Greek  democracy, 
B.C.  461-  j^  gj.g^  attempt  at  which  had  been  so  rudely  cut  short 
by  Gelon.  But  so  swift  is  the  march  of  events  in  Greek 
history  that  men  who  had  helped  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  Deinomenids  lived  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  stronger 
and  more  abiding  tyranny.  Yet  Syracuse  became  for  a 
while  the  greatest  democracy  of  Doric  speech,  the  greatest 
democracy  of  colonial  Greece.  And  it  was  destined,  by  a 
strange  fate,  to  strive  for  life  and  death  with  the  greatest 
democracy  of  Ionic  speech,  the  greatest  democracy  of  the 
elder  Hellas. 


Poflition  Syracuse  came  out  of  her  struggle  for  freedom  with  a 

of  free 

Syracuse,  lessened  position  in  Sicily,  but  with  a  position  really  more 
honourable.  If  Syracuse  under  the  democracy  was  less 
powerful   than   Syracuse  under  the   tyrants,  it  was  only 

^  Diod.  xi.  76.  The  victory  comes  mLpard^fcos  ytyofiimjt  M  r^  X^P^^- 
There  was  now  a  battle,  as  distingoiBhed  from  sallies  and  attacks  on  the 
walls. 

^  Dioddros  (ib.)  records  the  reward  to  the  six  hundred,  and  with  the 
same  breath  goes  on  to  the  affairs  of  Katand,  leaving  us  to  guess  at  the  real 
end  of  things  at  Syracuse. 
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because  the  other  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  as  free  as  herself,  chap.  vii. 
In  the  process  of  her  deliverance^  she  had^  as  a  fortified  Enlarge- 
city,  enlarged  her  bordera.     Tycha,  surrounded  by  walls  J^e'city. 
and   bulwarks   for  the  attack   on  Achradina,  kept  them 
as  a  new  quarter  of  an  again  enlarged  Syracuse.     Thus 
democratic  Syracuse,  smaller  as  a  power,  was  greater  as  a 
city,  than  the  Syracuse  of  Gelon  and  Hieron.     We  must  The  other 
now  look  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.     It  should  cities, 
here  be  noticed  that  our  chronology,  which  seems  to  be  ^'^^'^'  ^ 
minutely  set  down,  year  by  year,  is  in  truth  exceedingly 
confused,  as  r^^rds  both  Syracuse  and  other  cities.     In 
Syracuse  itself  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  a  time  passed 
between  the  fall  of  the  tyranny  and  the  final  driving  out 
of  the   instruments   of  tyranny.      It  is  equally  hard  to 
say  what   events   in   other  parts   of    Sicily  accompanied 
the  several  stages  of  Syracusan  deliverance.     The  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos  would  give  a  strong  impulse  to  freedom  in 
every  part  of  the  island.     If  any  traces  of  tyranny  or  its 
results  escaped  that  impulse,  a  second   movement  would 
doubtless  follow  on  the  complete  deliverance  of  Syracuse 
which  would  sweep  away  whatever  was  left.     The  details 
in  each  ease  it  is  hard  to  fix.     Of  some  cities  we  can  say 
nothing  whatever;  there  are  others  of  whose  fortunes  at 
this  point  we  hear  a  little  more. 

It  is  clear  for  instance  that,  at  one  or  the  other  stage,  Libera- 
the  power  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  was  swept  away  from  geparation 
the  two  cities  which  he  had  ruled.     Zankl^  and  Rhegion  ^^  f^M* 
became  independent  and  separate  commonwealths ;  no  spot  gion. 
of  Sicilian  soil  looked  up  to  a  ruler  on  the  Italian  side  of  ^'   * 
the  strait^.     And  there  may  be  some  ground  for  fixing 

^  Immediately  after  the  accoant  of  Katand,  to  which  we  shall  come 
directly,  Dioddros  (xi.  76)  adds ;  rovreay  8i  trpaxOivroWf  ol  icarcL  rijv  'Upcavot 
SwauTTticof  litmrrwtc6T€S  i/c  rSfv  lliiajv  96K€ojv  cxovrcs  tow  avvaywyi(o/i4vovs 
KarijKBw  h  rds  warpiSas,  leal  tovs  dZlieen  roLs  dXXorpias  v6Ktts  dif»jifnj/iivovi 
i^ifieiXoy  iic  rwy  v6\tw»*  rovreay  8*  ijcrav  TfX^oi  teal  'Ajepayayripw  [see  above, 
p.  299]  Kcd  l/cc/Nuoi.  wapawX.fiaUn  9i  rovrois  letd  *Pfjyivot  /icrd  Zayxkaicgy  rovs 
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CHAP.  VII.  that  event  to  the  later  stage — ^in  whatever  year  we  place 
that  stage — as  it  was  clearly  connected  with  a  general 
movement  for  getting  rid  of  the  new  citizens  everywhere. 
Of  this  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  and   Hieronian 
citizens  from  Syracuse  was  in  some  way  a  part.     But  we 
cannot  rule  whether  it  was  strictly  part  of  a  common 
movement  or  whether  the  action  of  Syracuse  merely  sug- 
gested the  like  action  in  other  cities.     At  Syracuse,  where 
things  came  to  actual  warfare,  the  recovery  of  the  city  for 
its  own  citizens  was  doubtless  a  longer  business  than  else- 
General      where.     In  other  cities  it  would  seem  that  an  agreement 
'ffienew     was  come  to  with  the  intruders,  by  which  they  left  the 
SaniBiated  Several  towns  where  the  tyrants  had  placed  them,  and  were 
to  Me»-      settled,  by  a  common  decree  of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths. 
Name  of    ^^  ^^®  ^^®  territory  of  Messana  ^.    That  name  is  now  heard 
Menana.    fQj.  the  first  time  in  Sicily;  it  henceforth  displaces  Zankle 

as  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  strait  ^. 

roMibUity      This  settlement  in  the  territory  of  a  particular  city  by 

Sikeliot      the  common  vote   of  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  opens  more 

tion.  i\\2Li\  one  line  of  thought.     Commonwealths  which  could  so 

easily  act  in  concert  for  a  common  end  might  almost  have 

been  expected  to  take  a  further  step.     We  seem  to  have 

come  nearer  than  we   often  do  at  this  stage  of  Greek 

history  to  the   establishment   of  a  real   federal   system. 

Sicily  might  surely  have  forestalled  Achaia,  and  Syracuse, 

instead  of  being  mighty  under  tyrants,  might  have  been 

mightier  as  the   Megalopolis  of  a  free  and  confederate 

*kva^lKov  muSas  hwoffrtvovTOs  hK^aX6vr^s  ^XttfOipwfav  ras  warpllku.  A 
great  deal  of  thirt  must  have  happened  already;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
all  had. 

^  Diod.  xi.  76.  The  change  is  made  by  a  common  act ;  al  ir6k(t5  (rxMt^ 
dvoffcu  . . .  KOivbv  Ii6y/M  voirfffd/ievaif  vpbs  robs  KaToiKovvras  (ivovs  iitXvOrjaay, 
.  .  .  TOis  dpxa^ois  voXlrcus  riis  ir6\€is  dviZoaav'  rots  9^  (4vois  rots  Bid,  rds  Jhnra' 
artias  dWorpias  tcI$  v6Kus  Hx^*^^^*  icarane€iv  dnayras  kv  r^  Mtatrrjvitf. 

^  The  change  is  made  in  the  chapter  of  DioddroB  just  quoted.  The  words 
'TriyTvoi  fitrd  ZaytcXala»  are  followed  within  a  sentence  or  two  by  h  rg 
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island.  Our  interest  too  is  raised  as  to  the  state  of  the  chap.  vii. 
city  on  which  the  common  voice  of  Greek  Sicily  bestowed 
a  plantation  of  citizens  so  many  and  so  motley.  Citizens  Position  of 
it  is  to  be  supposed  they  were  to  be,  though  it  is  to  be  Meflsana.*^ 
noticed  that  the  words  of  our  informant  speak  of  them  as 
settled  in  the  Messanian  territory,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  Messanian  city.  We  must  remember  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  the  Zanklaians  who  had  helped 
with  the  men  of  Rhegion  to  drive  out  the  tyrants,  were 
neither  the  old  citizens  of  Zankle  nor  yet  the  Samians  who 
had  taken  their  place.  They  were  the  mixed  multitude 
whom  Anaxilas  himself  had  brought  in^.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  or  to 
any  one  else  except  to  the  masters  whom  they  drove  out. 
But  the  story  shows  that  the  city,  already  used  to  such 
settlements,  needed  new  citizens.  And  we  cannot  help 
connecting  these  new  settlements  with  the  change  of 
name,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  place  now  than 
at  an  earlier  time  ^.  From  this  time  Zankle  becomes  Cause  of 
Messana,  in  the  various  forms  of  that  name.  It  practically  of  namT^* 
does  so  for  all  time,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
Messanian  name  was  shrouded  under  the  formal  style  of 
Mamertina  civitas.  The  last  Messenian  war  in  Pelopon- 
nSsos,  which  sent  so  many  of  the  old  Messenians  into 
banishment,  would  seem  to  have  supplied  the  city  with 
settlers  who  were  many  enough  to  give  it  a  new  name. 
The  legendary  Messenian  settlement  at  Zankle  in  the  time 
of  the  older  Messenian  wars  seems  to  be  this  settlement 
carried  back  by  poetic  licence  to  an  earlier  time  ^. 

Of  the  course  of  events  in  two  other  Sikeliot  cities,  both 
of  them  closely  connected  with  the  late  state  of  things  in 
Syracuse,  we  hear  a  little  more  fully.     It  will  be  remem- 

^  See  above,  p.  115.  *  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Restora- 
tion of 
Kamarina. 
B.C.  461? 


A  colony 
of  Gela. 


No  claim 
made  by 
Syracuee. 


By  whom 
was 

Kamarina 
Hettled  ? 


bered  that  Geldn,  among  his  other  changes^  had  swept 
away  the  colony  planted  by  his  predecessor  Hippokrates  at 
Kamarina  and  had  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse  ^ 
The  events  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  had  passed 
so  quickly  that  it  was  now  only  twenty-four  years  since 
the  destruction  of  the  town  by  Geldn,  only  thirty-four 
since  its  restoration  by  Hippokrates.  Kamarina  now  began 
its  third  life.  The  city  already  twice  founded  and  twice 
destroyed  was  again  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Grela. 
The  words  of  our  one  informant  taken  alone  might  have 
led  us  to  think  that  its  third  life  was  to  be  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Gela,  as  its  first  life  had  been  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse.  But  other  evidence  shows  that 
Kamarina  now  rose  again  as  an  independent  city^  a  colony 
of  Gela,  but  not  more  than  a  colony  ^.  We  shall  presently 
find  the  restored  city  playing  an  independent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  The  point  to  notice  is  that  it  was  as  a 
colony  of  Gela  that  Kamarina  now  arose ;  Syracuse  seems 
to  have  laid  no  claim  to  the  site  on  which  her  hand  had 
once  pressed  so  heavily  ^.  In  later  times  Kamarina  seems 
to  have  no  special  love  for  Syracuse,  but  we  see  no  sign  of 
any  claim  of  Syracusan  supremacy. 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  who  were  the  colonists  of  the  new 
Kamarina.  The  time  is  so  short  that  some  of  the  settlers  in  the 

*  See  above,  p.  130. 

'  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  fitrd  8i  ravra  Kafi&fHvaP  filv  T€\foi  tearoiielffavrts  l£  dpxfjt 
KartKXrfpof&xv^^^'  ^i^  would  in  strictness  imply  that  Kamarina  was 
a  mere  Kkrjpovxia  of  Gela,  a  Koman  colcnia,  not  a  true  drroueia ;  but  we 
very  soon  come  across  Kamarina  as  an  inilependent  commonwealth.  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  and  of  Thucydid^s,  vi.  51,  it  seems  safe  to 
read  TeX^W  for  T4\cavos  in  the  blundering  scholiast  on  Pindar  (01.  v.  19), 
who,  after  recording  (in  his  way)  the  earlier  fate  of  Kamarina,  adds,  crra 
vird  TiXojyos  aw^KlaOrj  1)  Ka/iipiva  tcard  ri^v  nff  'OKv/imdda,  &s  tpfjat  TI/acuos. 
The  date  is  of  course  wrong. 

'  Very  wonderful  is  the  scholiast's  comment  on  the  doubtful  (see  Beigk, 
i.  78  ;  Mezger,  140,  149)  ode,  01.  v.  l  ;  *Afnifioay  bl  rrpos  rifv  *Ap4$ovaay  rbv 
Xiryov  tlvai  ipiijatv'  aXrrrj  dl  If  ^vpcueoiHacus  tqyqyrjf  {rvorfrourroi  9k  4  KofAdpipa 
rats  ^vpcucovcats. 
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third  foundation  of  Kamarina  may  have  before  been  settlers  chap.  vii. 
in  the  second.    They  had  moved  from  Gela  to  Kiimarina  and 
from  Kamarina  to  S3rracuse.     At  Syracuse  they  must,  like 
those  who  were  moved  from  Gela  and  other  cities,  have 
formed  an  element  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  mere 
mercenaries.     Those  among  them  who  did  not  care  to  help 
to  repeople  Kamarina  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
their  full  Syracusan  franchise^.   There  are  only  two  of  their 
number  of  whom  we  can  say  anything.    We  know  of  one  Praxitel««. 
man  who  must  have  moved  at  this  time  from  Syracuse  to 
Kamarina;  but  he,  like  some  others  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  ^,  had  before  that  moved  from  Akradina  to  Syracuse. 
Praxiteles,  son  of  Krinis  of  Mantineia,  made  an  offering 
at  Olympia,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  names  of  all  the  three 
towns  of  which  he  had  successively  been  a  citizen  \     Of 
the  other  colonist  we  learn  the  name  from  Pindar.     The  Psaumie 
Olympic  victory  of  Psaumis   son  of  Akron  of  Kamarina  rjn^.  hjg" 
must,  like  the  victories  of   Hieron  of  -^tna,  have  come  9^y™P^<5 

'  '  victory. 

opportunely  to  win  Hellenic  renown  for  the  restored  city  b.c.  452  ? 
in  its  first  days.     But  the  victory  of  Psaumis  was  not  the 
victory  of  a  tyrant  but  of  a  free  citizen,  and  it  was  with 
a  more  honest  heart  than  could  have  gone  with  some  of  his 
laureate  strains  that  Pindar  could  speak  of  the  well-being  Pindar*8 
of  the  new-bom  city  by  the  lake  and  by  the  stream  of     ®' 
Hipparis,  of  the  buildings  that  were  rising  on  the  restored 
ground,  of  the  hopes   of  the   commonwealth  which  had 


'  I  do  not  quite  see  the  evidence  for  saying  (Hicks,  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  p.  17)  that  **  the  Geloans  restored  peace  by  providing  for  the 
banished  friends  of  the  fallen  dynasty  a  home  in  the  newly  constituted  city 
of  Kamarina.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Appendix  XIV. 

'  Hicks,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  17; 

npa^triKrfs  dyiOrjiet  'Xvpax6aioi  t6V  &ya\fta 
teai  KafMfHvaxot'   vp6<r9'  &p    k  VLayrivit^ 

Kpivioi  vlds  iv€U€y  Ip  *Apfeail<^  vokvfiqK^ 
iaKds  iaip,  xai  foi  fo^dfia  r6^  lor'  d^rar. 
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CHAP.  VII.  sprung  into  light  out  of  the  days  of  helplessness^.     The 
Coingof     coins  of  restored  Kamarina.  so  many  of  them  with  the 

Kamanna. 

head  of  the  river  god  and  the  swan  of  the  lake  bearmg  the 
nymph  as  his  rider,  set  the  local  allusions  of  Pindar  before 
us  in  a  clear  light.  And  some  have  seen  in  the  many 
representations  of  a  chariot  crowned  by  Nike  the  victorious 
chariot  of  Psaumis  himself  ^. 
Fii-st  Another  event  of  this  time,  if  not  the  new-building  of 

DucETius.  8-  city,  yet  its  restoration  to  its  old  name  and  its  old 
people,  has  a  higher  interest  than  even  the  third  birth 
of  Kamarina.  For  it  brings  before  us  for  the  first  time 
one  of  those  men  of  whom  we  would  indeed  gladly  know 
more.  A  man  now  stands  forth  of  whose  person  and 
character  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  a  fuller 
picture,  and  whose  recorded  acts  we  should  be  well  pleased 
to  tell  in  fuller  detail.  But,  more  than  this,  he  is  one 
of  those  men  who  tempt  us  into  the  regions  of  speculation 
as  to  what  might  have  been.  Ducetius  the  Sikel,  one  of 
the  few  men  of  his  folk  of  whom  we  know  even  the  name, 
one  of  the  still  fewer  men  of  his  folk  of  whose  acts  we  can 
form  anything  like  a  clear  idea,  sets  us  a-thinking  as  to 
what  the  history  of  Sicily  might  have  been  if  the  destinies 
of  him  and  his  folk  had  been  other  than  what  they 
His  were.     If  we  are  right  in  holding  that  the  Sikcls  were 

undeveloped  Latins,  we  may  see  in  Ducetius  a  Scipio  or  a 
CiBsar  condemned  to  spend  his  Hfe  in  a  time  and  place 

^  See  the  two  odes  to  PHaumii  of  Kamarina,  01.  iv  and  v.    The  victor 

hv  warip*  "Atepcav*  kmpv^t  koX  rhv  vifueov  tbpay. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  place  (see  above,  p.  29),  ending  with  the  words, 

dv  dfJULxaylas  dytuy  h  <pdos  r<5K8c  Hdnov  darSiv, 
It  shows  how  MinA  had  impressed  Pindar's  mind  that  the  allnsions  to  the 
mountains,  Typh6s,  and  the  rest,  in  their  place  at  Katan6,  are  brought  in 
here  also  (iv.  5).  But  one  Sicilian  place  must  have  been  the  same  as 
another  to  the  scholiast  who  wrote  (iv.  1),  Atrvrj'  6pos  ZtxcAiar  olK€i6TaTa  Bi' 
S(«€A(dm;s  ydp  6  yiicij<p6pos,  on  xal  1)  Kafnapiva  vdKis  XiKtXlas  teai  ^  Kardvrf 
Hartpov  kirvn  kKkffii). 

^  Coins  of  Sicily,  43»  43 ;  Head,  112. 
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which  denied  him  any  full  field  for  the  display  of  his  ceap.  vn. 
energies.  He  clearly  had  in  him  the  powers  needed  for 
the  art  of  Themistokles^  the  making  of  a  small  power  into 
a  great  one.  An  enterprizing,  organizing  genius^  able  to 
work  on  men's  minds^  to  impress,  not  only  his  own  people, 
but  strangers  and  enemies^  had  he  been  bom  a  Oreek,  he 
might  well  have  raised  one  of  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece  to 
a  place  alongside  of  the  greater.  As  it  was^  he  strove, 
and  he  failed.  But  he  strove  and  failed  in  an  undertaking 
which  entitles  his  name  to  honour;  and  some  of  his 
personal  adventures  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  throw  an 
almost  romantic  interest  over  his  story. 

We  have  seen  that  Sikel  allies  played  their  part  in  the  Action  of 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos,  and  we  may  be  i^  Greek 
sure  that  Ducetius  was  among  them.     But  we  first  hear  *^*"^_ 
his  name  among  the  movements  which,  if  our  chronology  461. 
is  to  be  tnisted,  followed  the  final  settlement  of  the  Sjrra- 
cusan  commonwealth  five  years  later,  and  he  might  then 
almost  pass  for  an  abetter  of  Hellenic  interests  against 
those  of  his  own  people. 

Most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  free ;   all  were  in- 
dependent.    That  we  have  to  make  this  distinction  comes 
from  the  fact  that  one   monument   of  the  days  of  the 
tyrants  still  remained.      KatanS  was   still   the  iStna  of  Katand 
Hieron,  dwelled  in  by  the  settlers  on  whose  behoof  Hieron 
had  driven   out   the  old  inhabitants  of  Katane.      There 
Hieron  still  received  the  worship  of  a  hero.     There  the 
Seilenos  of  the  coins  of  his  jEtna  still  took  the  place  of 
the  man-headed  bull  of  the  elder  Katane  \     There,  in  all  Deino- 
likelihood,  a  grandson  of  Deinomenos,  a  son  of  Hier6n,  still  ukeiy  still 
reigned,  by  this  time  perhaps  set  free  from  the  guardian-  "**e^°4J- 
ship  of   Chromios^.     The    Syracusan   democracy  deemed 
that  its  work  was  not  done,  that  the  work  of  the  tyrants 
was  not  undone,  till  Katane  was  given  back  to  its  own 

^  Coins  of  Sioily,  46,  47 ;  Head,  114.  '  See  above,  pp.  245,  274. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP.  vn.  people  as  well  as  Sjnraease.     Daeetias  also  had  his  natural 

^*dtii^     grudge  against  that  foundation  of  Hierdn  which  had  been 

Syra-         largely  made  or  extended  by  annexation  of  Sikel  territory. 

attack        How  far  his  own  power  reached  at  this  time  we  have  no 

^^'        means  of  judging.     He  is  now  spoken  of  as  chief  of  the 

Sikels  j  at  a  later  stage  he  bears  the  title  of  king  ^.    Duce- 

tius  and  the  Syracusans^  so  &r  as  we  can  make  out  from 

a  not  very  clear  narrative,  made  a  joint  expedition  against 

iStna.     They  defeated  the  people  of  Hierdn  in  several 

battles,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  town.     They  then  made 

a  division  of  lands — seemingly  among  Sikels  and  Syra- 

cusans  alike — in  some  part  of  the  territory  which  thus 

came  into  their  power  2.     It  is  plain  that  the  Hieronian 

The  Hier-  citizens  presently  agreed  to  surrender  on  terms.     They  left 

ifidthdraw    ^^^  JEtoa,  of  Hieron  by  the  sea,  and  were  allowed  to 

to  Indssa ;  occupy  in  its  stead  the  inland  town  of  Incssa  on  the  ledge 

of  lower  hills  immediately  below  the   great  mountain^. 

We  ask  at  once  whether  they  went  under  the  leadership 

it  becomes  of  Ilieron's  son ;  but  we  get  no  answer.     We  only  know 

that   they  transferred  the  name  of  iEtna  to   their  new 

home,  and  that  there  they  continued  to  reverence  Hier6n 

as  their  founder  *. 

^  He  ia  now  (Diod.  xi.  75)  6  rwv  %Kf\uv  ^ytftwv;  in  c.  78  he  has 
advanced  to  6  rSty  Si^cAcuk  PaaiXths  (S^;  in  c.  88  he  faUs  back  to  6  rwv 
XiiefXuy  cuptjyotjfi€vos ;  and  in  91,  6  rSfy  Xiict\Siv  ix°^  ''^^  ^ytfiovlay ;  in 
xii.  8  he  is  SwdffTrjs  tSjv  St/vcAa;v;  and  again  in  xii.  29,  6  ytywifs  rwv 
XiK€\iicwv  voKfojy  ^ytfiuv.  One  is  reminded  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  had  in  describing  barbarian  kings,  till  the 
happy  distinction  of  /Sao'tXcvs  and  fi^^  was  fully  established. 

^  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  AovKtrtos  .  .  .  x°^^^^^  tx^^  '''^^  ''^^  KarApijv  olteovffi  Bid 
ri^v  &ipaip€<rtv  r^s  rwu  "HiKtXSiv  xiSapas^  ktrrpdrtvatv  iw*  airois.  dfioiws  8^  icai 
rwv  'S.vpoKoaioiv  arpartva&vrwv  hvl  rifif  EardvrjVf  ovroi  fjiiv  /voiv^  icar€tckrfpov- 
Xn^av  r^v  x^P^^f  '^  KaroiKiaBivras  Up*  *lipoJvos  rov  Bwdarov  kvoKiiMw, 
This  is  rather  strongly  put ;  but  it  reads  like  concert  between  Duoetius  and 
the  Syracusans. 

'  See  vol.  1.  p.  149. 

^  Diod.  u.  s. ;  Strabo,  vi.  2  \  ol  Z\  Mrvojioi  irapaxojp^<ratrr€s  ri^v  "hnn/firav 
KoXov/iiytp^  rijs  Airurjs  6p€tyiiv  ^Kijffav,  leai  irpoffrjySptvacLV  ro  x^P^of^  Airxi^y, 
^ix^v  rij$  Kar6yrjs  arabiow  byMiKOvra,  kojL  rhv  *Upwva  oUutrrifi^  dvl^roy. 
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This  story  is  anything  but  clear.     Inessa  was  or  had  chap.  vii. 
been  a  Sikel  town,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  Ducetius,  ^.*®°^^*'** 
joint-conqueror,  it  would  seem,  with  Syracuse,  consenting  story. 
to  the  transfer  of  Sikel  territory  into  Greek  hands.     It  is 
plain  that  the  meagre  narrative  of  our  historian  does  not 
explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     It  is  hard,  for 
instance,  to  see  what,  at  the  final  settlement  of  things  in 
Katane,  became  of  the  lands  which  Sikels  and  Syracusans 
had  just  parted  out  among  them.    For  when  the  Hieronian  Bestora- 
citizens  left  ^tna,  when  the  old  citizens  of  Katane  came  KaUn^. 
back  from  their  banishment  at  Leontinoi  to  their  own 
homes,  they  must  have  again  occupied  at  least  such  lands 
as  belonged  to  Katane  before  the  innovations  of  Hieron. 
They  may  even  have  occupied  any  lands  that  Hieron  had 
annexed  to  his  ^tna  at  the  expense  of  Leontinoi.      Of 
their  fellows  in  exile,  the  men  of  Naxos,  we  hear  nothing ; 
but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities  presently  shows  itself  again 
as  an  independent  commonwealth.    The  natural  inference  is 
that  it  was  now,  as  part  of  the  general  restoration,  that  the 
Naxians  too  went  back  from  Leontinoi  to  the  homes  which 
they  had  forsaken  against   their  wills.     If  Naxos  stood 
empty,  it  was  again  peopled  by  its  own  folk ;  if  Hieron 
had  planted  new  settlers  there,  they  had  to  make  way  for 
those  who  had  an  older  right.     Of  the  city  that  for  a 
while  had  been  his  jEtna  we  hear  more.     It  took  back  Hieron's 
its  old  name ;  the  memory  of  Hieron  was  blotted  out ;  his  destroyed, 
honours  came  to  an  end ;  his  stately  tomb  was  destroyed  ^. 
Katane  was  Katane  once   more,  with  the   name  of  the 
Katanaians  ready  to  be  again  inscribed,  still  in  archaic 
forms,  on   the   beautiful   coinage   of  the   recovered  city. 
The  monevs  of  restored  Katane  are  marked  with  the  heads  Coins  of 
of  ApoUfin  and  the  local  river-god ;   the  man-headed  bull 
dies  out ;  the  forms  of  the  Pious  Brethren  of  the  ancient 

'  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Strabo,  vi.  2 ;  tcard  r^v  tcAcut^v  rov  'Upcayo^  icaT(X06yT€s 
ol  Karcvcuoc  roh  r*  Ivobcws  l^ifiaXov  kqI  rdv  riupov  dyitTKcaf^y  tov  rvp&yvov, 

Y  7, 
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CHAP.  vn.  legend  hardly  appear  as  yet  ^.  The  Ionian  eity^  set  up 
again  by  Dorian  and  Sikel  help^  was  ready  to  b^in  her  old 
life  once  more.  She  was  ready  to  dwell  again  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fiery  mountain  which  fills  so  great  a  part 
both  in  her  legends  and  in  her  history^  but  whose  name 
had  been  only  for  a  moment  thrust  upon  her  against  her 
will. 


§  2.  The  Commonwealths  after  the  Fall  of  the  TjfrarUM, 

B.C.  466-433. 

Greek  We  now  enter  on  what  is  in  truth  the  greatest  time  in 

Sicilv  fr^e 

and  mde-  the  history  of  Greek  Sicily.  It  is  the  time  of  republican 
pendent,  independence.  The  barbarians  have  been  driven  back; 
the  tyrants  have  been  overthrown.  Sicily  is^  for  a  season^ 
left  to  herself,  to  live  as  a  world  of  her  own,  without 
interference  from  external  powers,  Greek  or  barbarian. 
The  Sikeliot  cities  have  their  questions  of  internal  politics ; 
they  have  their  disputes,  now  and  then  their  wars,  with 
one  another.  They  are  threatened  too  by  the  growth  of 
a  great  native  power  within  the  island,  such  as  was  never 
seen  before  or  after.  This  last  movement,  momentary 
as  it  was,  dependent  wholly  on  the  life  of  a  single  man^ 
is  in  one  way  the  most  striking  event  of  the  time.  We 
have  already  heard  of  Ducetius  the  Sikel.  He  will  be  for 
a  short  time  the  hero  of  our  tale. 
Return  to  The  tyrants  were  gone.  The  Sikeliot  cities  fell  back, 
state  of  as  far  as  might  be,  on  the  state  of  things  which  had  been 
°^*'  before  the  tyrannies  began.  As  far  as  regards  the  general 
position  of  the  cities,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
so  doing.  Each  city  rose  again,  free  and  independent, 
subject  neither  to  a  domestic  tyrant  nor  to  a  foreign 
master.     Of  the  Greek  cities  which  were  in  being  at  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
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death  of  Hieron  we  can  say  this  for  certain.  At  that  chap.  vii. 
moment  Euboia^  Kallipolis^  M^^ara,  and  Kamarina  were 
no  longer  in  being.  The  revolution  had  called  Kamarina 
to  a  renewed  life;  but  not  the  other  three.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  change  of  Inessa  into  a  new  Hieronian 
iStna  might  be  called  in  some  sort  an  enlargement  of 
Hellas,  even  if  the  younger  DeinomenSs  still  reigned  there. 
But  all  the  other  Sikeliot  cities  arose  again  with  all  the  The  demo- 
freshness  of  life,  with  all  the  fulness  of  hope,  which 
belong  to  democracy  alone.  The  tyrannies  had  wrought  Incidental 
at  least  one  incidental  good.  They  had  wiped  out  the^J^nny. 
distinctions  of  earlier  days,  and  had  left  the  field  open  for 
perfect  political  equality  among  all  whose  citizenship  was 
older  than  their  own  beginning.  Further  political  changes 
might  be  found  needful  in  this  or  that  city;  but  the  great 
change  of  all  had  been  made.  Like  Athens  set  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Pcisistratids,  so  the  Sikeliot  cities,  set  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasydaios  and  the 
sons  of  Anaxilas,  showed  of  a  truth,  in  the  words  of 
one  who  told  of  their  enslavement  but  not  of  their  deliver- 
ance, that  freedom  is  "  a  brave  thing  ^."     Syracuse  and  Greatness 

of  Syra* 

Akragas,  no  less  than  Athens,  enter,  with  their  recovered  cuse  and 
freedom,  on  a  time  of  brilliant  prosperity.  And  they  were  ^•'™8- 
less  open  than  Athens  to  the  temptation  of  founding  a 
dominion  for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  their 
weaker  brethren.  But  Syracuse  and  Akragas  could  not  be 
wholly  as  Athens;  no  city  of  colonial  Greece  could  ever 
be  quite  as  the  ancient  cities  of  the  motherland.  The 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  every- 
where, in  Syracuse  and  Akragas  perhaps  less  than  in 
others,  been  bought  at  a  heavy  price. 

The  days  of  Gel6n  and  Hieron,  with  all  their  splendour  Efieots  of 
from  many  points  of  view,  had  been  essentially  a  time  of  oo^^on. 

*  Herod,  v.  78 ;   ij  Iffrfyophi  in  lari  XP^V"^  owovddiov,    I  follow  the 
vigoroui  English  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  ii.   88. 
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CHAP.  VII.  confusion.  And  the  effects  of  that  confusion  lived  after 
them.  The  violent  changes  that  had  been  made  under 
the  tyrants^  the  breaking-down  of  old  landmarks,  the  shat- 
tering of  old  associations,  the  moving  of  men  by  thousands 
to  and  fro  between  city  and  city — the  no  less  violent 
changes  which  were  needed  on  the  other  side  to  get  rid  of 
these  innovations,  and  to  bring  back  the  older  state  of 
things — all  these  things  alike,  the  revolutions  wrought 
by  the  tyrants  and  the  counter-revolutions  wrought  by 
Uncer-  the  people,  joined  to  bring  about  in  Sicily  a  general 
thinMhi  f<^liiig  of  novelty,  of  uncertainty,  of  constant  possibility 
Sicily.  Qf  change.  And  observers  in  Old  Greece  did  not  fail 
to  contrast  these  constant  changes  with  the  comparative 
Speech  of  stability  of  things  in  their  own  cities.  In  Sicily,  Alki- 
blades  is  made  to  say  in  a  memorable  speech,  the  cities 
are  great  and  populous ;  but  they  are  inhabited  by  crowds 
of  mingled  race,  to  whom  endless  change,  the  constant  rising 
and  falling  of  commonwealths,  is  an  every-day  matter.  No 
man  there  looked,  as  men  looked  in  old  Hellas,  on  the 
land  in  which  he  dwelled  as  really  his  country;  each  man 
in  his  schemes,  political  or  private,  reckoned  on  the  chance 
of  having  to  leave  the  city  where  he  lived  and  of  finding 
house  and  lands  elsewhere^. 

Such  is  the  statement,  doubtless  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which  was  made  by  an  enemy  whose  interest  it  was  to 
make  Sicilian  conquest  seem  an  easy  matter  to  the  mind  of 
Athens.  But  the  saying  had  no  small  truth  in  it.  In 
no  Sikeliot  city  could  there  have  been,  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrannies,  the  same  feeling  of  unbroken  possession  for  ages 
which  filled  the  Athenian  or  Spartan  heart  with  pride.  There 
was  no  lack  of  life  and  energy  in  the  new-born  common- 
wealths ;  but  it  was  life  and  energy  more  like  that  of  a 
newly-founded  American  state  than  like  the  steadier  and 

^  Thuc  Yi.   17;  ^x^^'  '''*   T^P  ivfjifiUcTOis  iro\vc»^pov<riv  at  ir6k€ts,  ical 
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statelier  life  of  an  old-established  European  land.     The  chap.  vn. 
interval  by  which  the  first  driving'  back  of  the  Carthaginian  Th®  *^*™« 

•^  &  -e  between 

and  the  fall  of  the  powers  that  drove  him  back  are  parted  the  two 
from  his  second  and  more  terrible  coming  and  from  the  inva«ionB  • 
more  abiding  tyrannies  that  followed  it  seems  to  us  but 
a  short  time.     But  in  the  history  of  the  old  Greeks  events 
press  so  fast  on  one  another  that  it  was  really  no  small 
part  of  the  duration  of  the  national  life.     A  tyranny  of 
far   less   than    one  generation    paved   the   way   for  two 
brilliant  generations  of  popular  government.     Those  were  its 
days  of  energy,  days  of  prosperity,  days  in  which  other 
free    commonwealths  of   Sicily  showed    that   they  could 
rival   the   mighty   works    of   Syracuse  under    her  fallen 
lords. 

Still,  in  this  time  also,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Position 
position  of  Syracuse  as  the  first,  and  of  Akragas  as  the  cuse'^^i^d 
second,  among  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths.  In  this  time,  -^^r^g**- 
as  in  most  others,  we  have  to  bewail  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials.  In  a  time  of  the  deepest  political  interest  it  is 
of  those  two  cities  only  that  we  have  any  knowledge  what- 
ever. Even  of  them  our  knowledge  is  much  slighter  than 
we  could  wish.  Still  in  these  two  we  do  know  something, 
both  of  the  general  course  of  events  and  of  the  acts  of 
particular  men.  Both  cities  stand  forth  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  Hellas.  Each  was  shorn  of  the  external  dominion 
which  it  had  held  under  its  tyrants ;  but  each,  as  a  city,  as 
a  commonwealth,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  Of 
the  political  history  of  both  Syracuse  and  Akagas  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  something  like  a  narrative,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one. 

One  feature  of  these  times  which  is  noticed  in  our  one  Partition 
consecutive  narrative  is  that  most  of  the  cities  had  now 
to   employ  themselves   in  parting  out  lands  among  the 
citizens.    This  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  revoli^tionary  measure. 
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CHAP.  VII.  It  appears   rather   as   the    natural    consequence   of   the 
restoration  of  order  after  a  time  of  strife  and  confusion  ^. 
In  Syracuse,  for  instance,  the  tyrants  were  gone  and  their 
mercenaries  were  gone ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  man  who  had  settled  at  Syracuse  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  tyranny  was  either  driven  out  or  deprived  of  his 
Question     property.     One  may  even  doubt  whether  the  law  that  con- 
settlCTsf^    fined  office  to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the 
coming  of  Gelon  could  have  been  kept  up  for  any  time.    It 
would  have  a  patriotic  sound  at  the  time  of  its  enactment ; 
but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  piece  of 
oligarchic  exclusiveness.     It  was  in  fact  a  distinction  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  parted  off  the  old 
Case  of  the  GamoToi  from  the  old  commons.     What,  one  might  ask, 
planted      became  of  those  citizens  of  Gela  whom  Gelon  had  caused 
Oeloans.     ^  migrate  to  Syracuse  ?     Had  they  all  to  go  home  again  ? 
In  the  space  of  eighteen  years  many  children  had  grown 
into  men,  and  many  of  those  men  might  feel  no  call  to  go 
back  to  a  city  which  was  indeed  the  home  of  their  fathers 
but  which  had  never  been  their  own  home.    Men  like  these, 
as  well  as  the  mercenaries,  had  doubtless  received  grants  of 
land,  whether  out  of  public  folkhnd  or  at  the  cost  of  older 
Syracusan  citizens.     In  any  case  the  lands  which  had  been 
held  by  the  mercenaries,  however  they  had  come  by  them, 
stood  open  to  be  di\'ided.     It  is  even  possible  that  there 
Land         may  still  have  been  undivided  folkland  to  part  out.     The 
able  for      ^^^  ^^  ^®  commonwealth  would  have  become,  practically 
division,     jf  jjot  formally,  the  demesne  of  the  tyrant;   and  that  de- 
mesne, though  many  grants  were  doubtless  made  out  of  it, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  grow,  at  once  through  conquest 
abroad  and  confiscation  at  home.      On  the  restoration  of 


^  Died.  xi.  76 ;  al  n\v  oZ^  tearcL  rijiy  XiKtXiay  Iv  rah  w6K€iri  araafu  lad 
rapaxoi  rovrov  rbv  rp&wov  KartXvBrjffay'  al  bi  iriKtis  rat  varplovs  frokirtUtt 
dwo\a$owrai  ffx^^v  &wcurat,  rds  lUias  x^P^^  Kar^KXripo^xriiroy  roU  woJdrais 
iraaiv.     See  Grote,  vii.  163. 
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the  oommonwealth,  it  would  return  to  its  earlier  state  of  chap.  vn. 
folkland.  From  all  these  sources  there  must  have  been 
a  large  store  out  of  which  to  answer  such  claims  as 
might  be  made  good  on  the  score  either  of  old  wrongs  or  of 
new  services.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear  that  new  dissen- 
sions arose  out  of  the  distribution.  To  say  nothing  of  any 
tendencies  to  disturbance  and  revolution  which  might  be 
stirred  up,  the  law-courts  were  naturally  busy,  and  the 
multitude  of  causes  which  had  to  be  tried  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  the  growth  of  a  new  element  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  generally. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  The  art  of 
of  rhetoric  as  an  art.     The  first  chosen  field  for  the  practice 
of  that  art  was  the  administration  of  justice  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  democratic  cities.     We  have  no  special  PractiBed 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  law-courts  of  Syracuse ;  Syracuwm 
but  from  the  analogy  of  other  Greek  democracies  we  shall  ^o"'*"  • 
be  safe  in  inferring  that  the  judges  who  had  to  be  con-  their  con- 

1  11  1     1         1*      -J*  stitution. 

vinced  or  persuaded  were  a  numerous  body  of  citizens 
taken  by  lot  or  rotation.  With  a  popular  body  of  this 
kind,  hearing  and  deciding  matters  which  were  not  their 
own  immediate  concern,  the  mere  art  of  rhetoric,  the  mere 
skill  of  the  speakers  in  arranging  words  and  arguments, 
would  be  of  special  weight.  It  would  count  for  more  with 
such  bodies  than  it  would  either  with  a  court  formed  of  a 
few  magistrates  or  with  the  public  assembly  which  dealt 
with  matters  which  touched  the  whole  commonwealth  and 
every  man  in  it.  The  Sikeliot  mind  seems  to  have  been 
specially  drawn  to  the  new  study.  It  took  root  in  Syracuse 
and  in  other  cities,  and  its  Sikeliot  professors  won  fame 
and  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world  besides  their 
own  island.  It  was  now,  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  amid  Koraz, 
the  constant  call  for  speeches  in  the  courts,  that  Korax  ap-  (jomis. 
peared  at  Syracuse  as  a  professed  master  of  forensic  oratory. 
He  opened  a  school;  he  taught  pupils;  he  wrote  books; 
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(HAP.  vTi.  he  handed  on  his  traditions  to  his  pupil  Tisias  and  to  the 

more  famous  Gorg^  of  Leontinoi  ^. 

Tendency        There  is  always  a  tendency  among  the  later  writers  of 

gerate  the  Greece,  and  perhaps  not  among  them  only,  to  exaggerate 

oTw^toTB^  the  importance  which  poets,  philosophers^  orators^  literary, 

and  others,  artistic,  and  scientific  men  of  every  kind^  enjoyed  in  their  own 

day.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 

among  the  narrative  writers  of  Greek  history  to  leave  out 

all  mention  of  such  men,  even  in  cases  where  a  modem 

Korax.       writer  could  hardly  fail  to  speak  of  them.     In  this  case  our 

ordinary  guide  in  Sicilian  matters  leaves  out  all  mention 

of  Korax ;  but  we  hear  from  secondary  sources,  not  only  of 

his  foundation  of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Sicily,  but  of  his 

high  position  as  a  practical  adviser,  first  under  the  rule  of 

Hieron  and  then  under  the  new  democracy.     This  leads  us 

to  suspect  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  possibly 

under  the  tyranny  as  well   as  under  the  commonwealth, 

but  that  much  more  has  been  made  of  him  than  his  due  ^. 

Tyndaridn  The  most  prominent  man  in  Syracuse  at  that  time  was 

tynumy!  ^  certainly  not  Korax  but  a  certain  Tyndarion,  who  strove 

r.  B.C.  454.  ^  ^qI  ^p  again  in  his  own  person  the  power  which  had 

Disputes     been  held  by  Gelon  and  Hieron.     We  are  told  that,  in 

citizen-       the  cities   of   Sicily  in   general,  and  in  Syracuse  above 

^^'  all,  disputes  many  and  grave  arose,  not  only  out  of  the 

division  of  the  lands,  but  also  out  of  the  drawing  up  of 

the  new  lists  of  citizens.     Many,  it  is  said,  and  the  saying 

is  likely  enough,  found  a  place  on  the  roll  without  good 

right  ^.     We  are  left  to  guess  at  the  class  of  men  who 

'  See  Appendix  XXXI.  '  See  Appendix  XXXI. 

^  By  the  reckoning  of  archons  this  ought  to  be  the  year  454 ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  events  of  this  year  and  the  next  are  recorded  in  our  one 
authority,  Diod.  xi.  86-88,  is  most  confusing.  It  is  immediately  after  the 
alleged  war  between  Segesta  and  Lilybaion  (see  below,  p.  340,  and  Appendix 
XXXII),  and  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  we  read ;  /icrel  9k 
T^v  iro\iToypa<f>i(xy  r^y  iv  rais  v6\(ai  y€VOfji(yijv  icai  rby  dva&Kr/Adp  t^;  X'^'^P^* 
iroWSay  tl/cf  icai  &s  irvxf  ir€iro\iToyp€upTffi4vcay,  lv6aow  cd  ir6kfis  md  wiXivtls 
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thus  crept  in  unawares;   but  it  is  plain  that  the  most  ohap.th. 
likely  class  so  to  do  were  men  who  could  bring  bribes  or 
other  means  of  influence  to  bear  on  the  officials  who  drew 
up  the  lists.     Anyhow  it  is  the  poor  whom  Tyndaridn  is  Tyn- 
described  as  winning  to  his  support ;  their  voluntary  ser-  voluntary 
vice,  it  would  seem,  enabled  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  fi^*^- 
the  tyrant's  progress  by  supplying  him  with  a  willing 
body-guard  ^.     But  law  was  still  strong  in  Syracuse,  and 
those  who  administered  it  were  men  of  energy.     Tyndarion  His  trial 
was  put  on  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  seeking  to  overthrow  regular 
the  constitution  and  to  establish  his  own  power.     On  that  ®*®^^**<^"- 
charge  he  was  condemned  to  death  ^.     What  follows  reads 
like  some  of  those  tumults  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  when   law  was   trampled   under  foot   by 
both  sides  alike.     As  Tyndarion  was  led  back  to  prison, 
to  suffer  death  by  whatever  was  the  legal  form  of  death 
in  Syracuse,  his  followers  rushed  together  and  strove  to 
rescue  him   from  the   hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  ^ 
A  tumult  arose  in  the  city;  the  well-disposed  citizens — 
Tyndarion  and  his  body-guard  perhaps  called  them  the 
oligarchs — also  rushed  together,  and  put  to  death  Tyndarion 
and  his  comrades  in  the  attempted  revolution  *.     How  this 

reus  tvpaKo^trais.  The  immediate  object  was  rather  to  keep  out  unqualified 
citizens  than  to  let  in  new  ones  ;  but  mistakes  might  easily  be  made. 

^  He  is  Tw&xp/Si/r  and  IvvZaplw  in  this  one  chapter.  He  was  Op&aow 
KoL  T6\fir)s  yiiiwv  dy0po)vos.  His  course  had  two  stages  ;  ro  fi^y  irpSirov 
iroAAo^  tSjv  vtviircjv  iyfXdfjifiayf  /vat  awfiarovoiSiv  rovTOVi  iavr^  rrpbi  rvpav- 
viia  iroifiovs  ciro/ci  hopwpSpow  ftfrd  8^  ravra  IjSrj  <pavtp6i  &v  trt  SwaffTtlas 
ipiytrcu.  This  Yoluntary  body-guard,  seemingly  of  citizens,  seems  different 
both  from  the  body-guard  of  mercenaries  and  from  the  body-guard  voted 
by  the  people. 

'  Diod.  xi.  86 ;  Oca^drov  Kfiaiv  xnroax^f  KartZiK&aOri. 

*  lb. ;  dvayofiivov  24  €is  r6  dta/Awr^pioy  ol  voXvojpijBivrts  hit*  avrov 
awforpcuprjaaVy  /vci2  roii  dvdyovfft  rds  x<<P^^  M<p€pov. 

*  lb. ;  rapaxi}^  9t  ytvofxiyrjs  leard  t^  vdKiVy  avv€(TTpd<fnj(Tav  ol  xapiitrraroi 
rwp  voXirwVf  koI  robs  vtorrtpiaavrai  awapfwdaa»Tti  ifta  /ctd  Tw^piatvi 
dv€i\oy.  This  sounds  more  like  lynching  than  any  l^al  process.  Mark 
that  the  same  word  ffw€<rTpd(f>tj<ray  is  applied  to  the  gatherings  on  both 
sides. 
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CHAP.  vn.  was  done  we  are  not  told^  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
may  have  been  held  to  justify  irregxdar  action.  But  if 
we  arc  to  understand  ordinary  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  a  lawful  court,  or  even  regular  military  action  at  the 
bidding  of  a  lawful  magistrate,  the  slayers  of  Tyndaridn  in 
either  case  owe  very  little  thanks  to  our  one  historian  who 
has  told  the  tale  in  a  manner  sadly  open  to  be  mis- 
understood. 
Other  There  is   nothing   in  this  account  of    the  attempted 

at  tyranny,  tyranny  of  Tyndarion  which  leads  us  to  doubt  its  essential 
truth;  but  one  is  a  little  startled  at  hearing  that  his 
example  found  many  imitators,  and  that  a  thick  succession 
of  would-be  tyrants  had  to  be  put  down,  seemingly  by  the 
same  means  ^.  It  was  as  a  defence  against  these  frequent 
dangers  to  freedom  that  the  Syracusans  imported  into  their 
The  constitution  an  imitation  of  the  Athenian  ostracism.     The 

c.  B.0. 454.  name  was  changed,  as  the  name  of  the  dangerous  citizen 
was  written,  not  on  a  tile  but  on  an  olive-leaf,  and  the 
PetaliBm     institution  was  therefore  known  as  petalism  *.     We  should 
ciBm.  be  well  pleased  to  have  some  notice  of  it  from  a  contemporary 

writer ;  as  it  is,  we  hear  of  it  only  in  a  general  way,  with- 
out details  on  any  point,  from  a  writer  in  whose  day 
democratic  institutions  were  no  longer  understood.  It  is 
hardly  an  accurate  description  of  the  Athenian  ostracism 
to  say  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  most  able  to  make  himself  tyrant^. 
Whatever  men  may  have  dreaded  in  Alkibiades,  no  one 
could  have  looked  on  either  Nikias  or  Hyperboles  as  the 
stufE  out  of  which  tyrants  were  made  *.     But  it  is  quite 

'  Diod.  xi.  86 ;  ir\€w6jcis  82  roCrov  ytvofUvov  ital  ruv  dylipSfv  Tvpavy[9os 

'  lb.  87 ;  irapd  "XupoKoaloti  *U  ir4raXov  ikaias  yp&(p€(rOm  rbv  ZwaTinarov 
reav  voXtrSw, 

'  lb. ;  mpdi  ydp  'AOijvcdois  tKaarov  tSjv  voKirSav  cdci  ypAtptiv  th  barpaxw 
ToCifOfM  Tov  ioKovvTOs  fioXiffTa  i^vaaOou  rvpapvtiy  rwv  wokirSjv, 

*  ob  ydp  roiovTcay  oCviic'  Strrpax*  tlpiOijf  Bays  the  oomio  Platdn  (quoted  by 
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inconceivable  that  the  real  formal  shape  of  Syracusan  chap.vu. 
petalism  can  have  been  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the 
name  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  city.  It  is  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  that  our  ac- 
count goes  on  to  say  that  the  object  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  but  the  humbling  of  prominent  and 
influential  men  simply  as   such^.     The  Athenian  ostra- The  tarue 

.    .    ,  i     J     •         J  •  r  A    £      queitionm 

cism  was  certamly  not  designed  as  a  punishment  tor  oetradflm. 
wrong-doing;  but  neither  was  it  designed  to  gratify  a 
simple  jealousy  of  preeminence.  The  two  questions  to 
be  answered  were,  ^^Is  there  any  man  whom  you  think 
vitally  dangerous  to  the  state ?  If  so,  whom ^?"  Such 
questions  were  very  liable  to  abuse,  as  is  shown  by  the 
familiar  story,  true  or  false,  of  the  man  who  was  weary 
of  hearing  Aristcides  called  the  Just.  But  in  themselves 
they  spring  from  sources  quite  different  from  a  mere 
jealousy  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  Syracuse  the  time  of  with-  Alleged 

effects  of 

drawal  from  the  city  was  only  half  what  it  was  at  Athens,  petaliam. 
namely  five  years  instead  of  ten  ^ ;  whether  it  was  on  that 
account  employed  more  frequently  or  more  recklessly  than 
it  was    at  Athens   we    cannot   telL      We  have    only   a 

Plut.  Nik.  II)  of  Hyperbolos.  See  more,  Plut.  Alk.  7;  Grote,  iv.  200,  201 ; 
vii.  145  et  seqq.,  166.  We  do  not  trust  Tbucydides  aboat  Hyperbolos 
qaite  so  mucb  as  we  do  about  most  things ;  but  when  he  calls  him  (viii.  73) 
fiox$Tjp6v  &y$pojwoVt  diffTpcuciafjiivov  ov  bid  bwafAcan  koI  d^id/fxarot  <^^ov  dAAd 
did  vovfjplav  Kol  alax'^^  ^^  ir<$A.ca;$,  we  see  on  what  kind  of  ground  men 
were  commonly  ostracized. 

^  Diod.  xi.  87;  KoOdKov  ydp  oit  vovrjpias  K6kcunv  iXdfjifiayov  vapd  tS/v  vapa- 
vofiovyToay^  dXXA  ivwdfAfon  Koi  aif^Tia€ais  tSjv  dvSpwy  kvoiovy  ravtiywriv.  This 
keeps  a  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  ostracism — and  so  no  doubt  the 
petalism — was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  of  crime ;  but  it  is  confused  by  the 
notion  of  all  the  later  writers,  that  ostracism  was  a  mere  matter  of  envy, 
and  not  of  danger,  real  or  supposed. 

^  So  put  by  Grote,  iv.  an.  Does  the  line  of  Kratinos  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Per.  13),  that  Periklds  rovarpcucov  vapoix^Tai,  mean  merely  that 
he  never  was  ostracized  or  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ostracize 
him? 

'  Diod.  u.  B.;  rby  rXccara  wiraXa  Xafi6vra  <l>€vyuv  wtVTairrj  XP^^^^* 
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cHAP.vn.  picture,  clearly  borrowed  from  some  rhetorical  enemjr  of 
democracy,  telling  how  every  kind  of  evil  followed  on  the 
new  institution.  The  chief  men  were  sent  away;  other 
good  and  able  men,  who  might  have  done  good  service  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  led  by  these  warnings  to  keep  aloof 
from  public  affairs.  Instead  of  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  gave  themselves  up  to  luxury  in  their  own 
houses  ^.  None  but  the  worst  and  most  daring  among  the 
citizens  came  to  the  front ;  the  city  was  full  of  demagogues 
and  sycophants,  of  innovations,  disputes,  and  confusions  of 
all  kinds  *'*.  One  phrase  is  specially  to  be  remarked,  as  it 
would  seem  to  come  from  some  contemporary  accuser  who 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  the  rhetorical  school  of 
Korax  and  Tisias.  The  account  reads  like  some  of  the 
complaints  in  the  Clouds  or  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes. 
All  the  young  men  took  to  study  the  art  of  speech;  the 
old  and  honourable  manner  of  life  was  forsaken  for  base 

Syracuaan  pursuits^.     At  all  events   these   unruly  talkers   did  not, 

(leina- 

g()gue8  un-  according  to  one  common  charge  against  Greek  demagogues, 

^^^  ^®'      lead  the  people  into  war.     They  rather  made  use  of  the 

time  of  peace  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  while  they  thought 

but  little  of  concord  or  of  just  dealing  *.     All  this  came  of 

'  Diod.  xi.  87;  Ttov  fxtyiaTOJV  dvdpcjy  <f>vyaB(vofiivojv  ol  xapiirrraroi  rSty 
iroKiruv  Kai  Svydfifuoi  Std  rrjs  l^ias  dptriji  voW^  tSjv  koivSjv  ivavopOovv 
dipiaravro  rojy  Ihjfiocriajv  vpd^fojVf  koI  hid.  rbv  i.nb  rov  y6fJU)v  <f>60ov  ldiMT(voyT€i 
inTiKovVf  IvifXfXovfifvoi  d^  TTJi  idia^  ovaias  (h  rpv^^y  dviKKivov. 

^  lb. ;  ol  iroyr]p6TaToi  rSty  rroXirSiv  koL  rdKfiy  ^Kuptpovm  i<pp6yTi^oy  rSfP 
dijfioaiojv  teal  rd  n\'fi$rj  irpbi  vtompiaiJuby  koX  Tapax^y  vpotrpivoyro. 

^  lb.;  kirtv6Ka^t  ycLp  rS/y  ZtqiJuxyorySjy  rrKijOoi  kojL  avtcofpayray,  xal  A<$70i; 
bftySTjjs  vjTo  tcDk  yfojripojy  "^atcfiTO,  iced  KaOSkov  voXKoi  rd  <pavKa  rwy 
imrijhfVfji&Tcuv  d^yri  rrjs  vaXaids  Kcd  ffvoviialas  i,yojyjji  ^Wclttovto.  AU  this 
is  exactly  like  the  Aristuphanic  dispute ;  Kdmarijau  fu(j€iy  dyopdy  (Clouds, 
977)>  /*V^*  dyopaiovs  /jojb^  ko^&Xovs  (Frogs,  1013),  &c.  There  is  always  in 
Huch  controversies  an  element  of  truth  on  both  sides. 

*  lb. ;  TcuV  ii\y  owricus  did,  rijy  tlp^vrfy  vpoiKovroVy  r^t  i*  dfxovUai  «a2  rov 
SiKatovpay^Ty  6\lyrj  th  iyiytro  <f>poyris.  This  is  an  almost  solitary  case  of 
the  demagogue  not  being  charged  with  stirring  up  war.  See  Grote, 
vi.  623,  and  specially  the  saying  of  Phdkidn  there  quoted. 
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the  law  of  petalism ;  before  long  the  citizens  repented  of  ohap.  vii. 
having  passed  it,  and  abolished  it  ^.  "V^^l^**" 

We  are  used  to  vague  charges  of  this  kind.  The  people,  iBm. 
above  all  the  people  of  a  past  age,  is  an  easy  mark  for-^*^®^*^ 
the  rhetorician  or  for  the  speculative  philosopher.  But  the  cu8»n 
remark  that  the  Athenian  ostracism  lasted  a  long  time, 
while  the  Syracusan  petalism  was  soon  got  rid  of,  is  more 
to  the  point.  It  certainly  marks  a  difference  of  some 
kind  between  the  two  institutions.  It  may  be  that  the 
petalism  was  not  surrounded  by  the  same  safeguards  as  the 
ostracism^;  it  may  be  that  the  condition  of  the  two  cities 
was  wholly  different.  We  cannot  argue  from  Athens,  with 
her  stationary  population,  to  Syracuse,  just  released  from 
her  tyranny  and  from  the  revolutions  which  the  tyranny 
had  led  to.  The  history  of  the  two  democracies  shows  that, 
whatever  was  the  danger  at  Athens,  it  was  not  the 
despotism  of  a  single  man.  At  Syracuse  both  earlier  and 
later  events  show  that  such  despotism  was  a  real  danger. 
Petalism  would  hardly  have  kept  out  Dionysios  and  Aga- 
thokles;  it  had  but  yesterday  needed  stronger  measures 
to  put  down  Tyndarion.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible 
that  the  Syracusan  petalism  pressed  hardly  upon  men 
who  were  in  no  way  dangerous,  and  that  it  proved  weak 
against  those  who  were  so.  If  any  would-be  tyrants  did 
trouble  the  commonwealth  after  Tyndarion,  they  were  doubt- 
less got  rid  of,  like  Tyndarion  himself,  by  sharper  means. 
It  is  dangerous  to  speculate  further ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
if  this  time  of  extreme  corruption  ever  existed  at  all,  it  did 
not  last  very  long.  From  this  time  for  nearly  fifty  years 
Syracuse  enjoys  an  unbroken  and  a  flourishing  democracy, 
and  we   find  the   Syracusan   commonwealth   playing  an 

^  Diod.  xi.  87  ;  ol  XvpOKoaioi,  fi€Tayv6vT€5  rdv  irtpi  tov  vtraXiafiov  ¥6/io¥ 
KartKvffca^,  i\iyoy  xp^^ov  ahr^  xpria&iitvoi.  Dioddros  himself  remarks  that 
the  ostracism  at  Athena  lasted  a  long  time  and  the  petalism  at  Syracuse 
only  a  little  while. 

*  Grote,  vii.  x66. 
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CHAP.  vn.  energetic  part  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  year  next  after 
Compare-   that  in  which  the  petalism  is  first  spoken  of  K     The  way 

ive  peace.  ^  which  a  state  of  peace  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
hostile  picture  is  also  to  be  noticed.  The  years  with  which 
we  are  dealings  if  not  a  time  of  altogether  unbroken  peace, 
came  much  nearer  to  it  than  was  often  the  case  over  any 
considerable  part  of  the  Greek  world.  There  was  some 
fighting;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  have  been^  not  war  of 
Greek  against  Greeks  but  the  more  honourable  warfare 
against  the  barbarian.  We  see  Syracuse^  freed^  it  would 
scem^  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  demagogues^  standing 
forth  to  show  that  the  work  of  Hellenic  championship 
could  be  as  well  carried  on  by  the  vote  of  a  free  common- 
wealth as  at  the  bidding  of  a  despot. 


Warfare 
with  bar- 
barians. 


PhayiloB 
at  Aitha- 
lia. 


Etruscan        To  have  bcatcn  back  the  Etruscan  from  Kyme  had  been 

war. 

c.  B.C.  453.  the  most  glorious  memory  of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  an  exploit 
which  his  courtly  poets  placed  alongside  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  his  brother  at  Himera^.  The  pirates  were 
again  mighty  at  sea;  they  must  have  at  least  seized 
Sicilian  vessels^  if  they  had  not  laid  waste  Sicilian  shores ; 
and  the  commonwealth  of  Syracuse  decreed  an  expedition 
of  vengeance.  The  fleet  sailed  forth  under  the  command 
of  the  admiral  Fhayllos;  he  landed  in  the  island  of 
Aithalia — llba  and  Elba  on  Latin  lips — and  laid  waste  the 
country.  But  the  fleet  presently  came  back  to  Syracuse 
without  having  done  anything  further.  Phayllos  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the 
enemy,  and  was   sentenced  to  banishment^.     A  caviller 

^  The  whole  story  of  the  attempted  tyranny  of  Tyndaridn,  of  hit 
succcfeBors,  of  the  institation  of  petalism,  its  bad  effect,  and  its  abolition,  is 
put  1  y  Diod6ros  (xi.  86,  87)  in  the  one  archonship  of  Aristdn,  B.c.  454. 
This  of  course  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally;  but  the  vigorous  Syracusan 
action  which  begins  in  c.  88,  B.C.  453,  shows  that  the  bad  time  cannot  have 
been  very  long. 

"  See  above,  p.  234. 

^  Diod.  xi.  88 ;  napd,  rSnf  Tvfifiijvwv  k&0pa  xpifara  Xafiuif, 


His 

baniNh 
ment. 
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might  say  that  either  his  appointment  or  his  deprivation^  chap.  vii. 
one  or  the  other^  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  days  of 
petalism   had  not  wholly  died  out.     A  new  commander^  Action  of 
Apelles,  was  sent  forth  with  sixty  triremes.     He  is  said  to  Corsica, 
have  laid  waste  the  whole  coast  of  Etruria  and  the  more 
part  of  that  of  Kyrnos  or  Corsica,  then  an  Etruscan  posses- 
sion or  dependency  ^.    The  island^  afterwards  to  pass  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  most  likely  still  paid  to  its  Etruscan 
masters — whether  to  the  whole  Etruscan  body  or  to  any 
particular  city — its  tribute  of  honey,  resin,  and  wax,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  own  people,  its  most  valuable  production  in  the 
days  of  slavery  ^,     In  Corsica  we  hear  only  of  ravage,  while  Syracusaji 
it  seems  implied  that  Elba  actually  passed  under  Syracusan  i^  £iba  i 
dominion  ^.     If  so,  it  must  have  again  passed  away,  either  to 
Etruscan  or  to  Carthaginian  enemies ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of 
it  as  a  Syracusan  possession,  even  under  the  most  powerful 
of  Syracusan  rulers.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in 
Corsica  a  haven  which  bore  the  name  of  the  haven  of  the 
Syracusans,  a  name  which  surely  implies  the  presence  of 
Syracusan  merchants,  though  it  did  not  imply  the  presence 
of  Syracusan  conquerors  ^.     As  often  before,  we  here  come 
across  an  expedition,  evidently  of  much  importance  at  the 
time,  of  the  abiding  result  of  which  we  can  say  nothing. 
All  that  we  learn  is  that  Apelles,  imlike  Phayllos,  came 
back  in  all  honour  with  a  victorious  fleet.     He  brought 

*  Died.  xi.  88  ;  rijv  wapaBakamov  Tw/J/Jijv/av  [Maremma]  KaraSpafx^hy, 
dw^tv  tls  Kvpivov  icaT€xoiiiyip^  vvo  Tvfi^vwv  itar*  ixtivovi  r<A>s  XP^^^^^' 

*  Dioddros  (v.  13)  describes  this  in  full.  The  Etruscans  occupied  two 
cities  in  Corsica,  Kalaris  (a  confusion  with  Alalia,  see  Herod,  i.  165)  and 
Nikaia,  where  they  received  the  tribute.  He  enlarges  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Corsicans  as  slaves.  He  does  not  explain  in  what  relation  these  Corsican 
eettlenienii  stood  to  the  Eirnscan  body. 

'  lb.  xi.  88  ;  vopBi/aas  9i  vktiara  rrjs  vifoov  \Kvfivov]  koI  r^v  AlOakiav 
X^tpojffdfxfvos  iirayrjXOfv  (Is  rds  Xvpanovaas.  Tliis  was  recorded  by  Philistos 
in  his  fifth  book.     See  Stcph.  Byz.  in  AiOdXr^. 

*  lb.  V.  13 ;  aCrtf  82  ij  yijaos  [Kvpvoi]  thvpoadpfuaroi  oZoa  Kokkiffrov  ^x** 
KifUva  rdy  dyofia(6fx(yoy  ^vfHue6ciov.  On  its  position,  the  later  Portus  Yetus 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  see  Bunbury,  Diet.  G^og^. 
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CHAP.  vn.  abundance  of  spoil  of  every  kind^  above  all^  as  became  a 
conqueror  of  Corsica  and  Elba^  of  that  human  prey  in 
which  Corsica  and  Elba  were  so  specially  rich  ^. 

Wftrfarein      Besides  these  victories  won  by  Greeks  of   Sicily  over 
SMy^"^     barbarians  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  island^  there 
was  about  this  time^  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centory 
before  our  ffira,  a  certain  amount  of  war&re  in  some  parts 
of  Sicily  itself.     We  get  glimpses  of  wars  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians^  and  also  of  wars  between  one  barbarian 
state  and  another.     The  details  are  hard  to  put  in  order; 
First         but  two  notable  facts  stand  out  clearly.     Already,  more 
of  Athens.  ^^^^  twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  WaE»  Athens 
^'^'  ^54-     has  begun  to  look  westward.     If  she  shows  no  signs  of 
aggressive  schemes  of  her  own,  she  is  at  least  looked  to  by 
a  hard-pressed  Sicilian  city  as  a  quarter  where  it  is  worth 
Inaction  of  while  to  seek  for  help.     On  the  other  hand,  Carthage  is 
either  still  seriously  weakened  by  the  great  blow  of  Himera, 
or  else  she  is  warily  looking  out  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  in  return.     Unless  our  evidence  altogether 
fails  us,  she  sat  still  and  saw  Sikeliot  cities  dedicate  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  of  Hellas  for  victories  gained  over  one  of 
her  Sicilian  dependencies. 

It  is  these  casual  notices  of  the  policy  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage  which  are  the  really  in- 
structive part  of  the  tale,  if  tale  we  can  call  it,  to  which 
Statement  we  have  now  come  But  a  tale  it  hardly  is.  We  have  to 
evidence,  luring  together,  to  arrange  and  reconcile  as  we  can,  a  con- 
fused statement  in  our  chief  narrative,  and  certain  notices 
elsewhere  ^,  Some  of  these  last,  as  being  the  witness  of 
contemporary  documents,  are  in  themselves  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  reached.     Only  unluckily  they  give 

^  Died.  zi.  88 ;  alxMoA^ran'  re  wKijOos  KOfdCoav  teat  r^  SKKijv  iKp4kwuf  6rftm 
3  See  Appendix  XXXII. 
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a  somewhat  uncertain  sonnd.      Among  the  gifts  which  ohap.  yn. 
Pausanias   saw  at    Olympia   were    statues,   brazen    boys  A^^^gw^- 

,  tmevictary 

stretching  out  their  hands  in  prayer.      They  were  the  over 
offerings   o£  victorious  Akrag^s   out  of  spoil  won   from 
Phoenician  Motya^.     And  their  workmanship  led  the  anti- 
quary to  assign  them  to  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  the  age 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  same  Kalamis  who  had 
been  employed  on  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  younger  Deino- 
menes  ^.     Again,   an  inscription   found   not  many   years  Selinun- 
back,  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  great  Selinuntine  victory 
temples,  records,  in  letters  of  the  time  with  which  we  are  "^®^  *^  ^ 

uniianied 

dealings  the  thank-offerings  of  the  Selinuntine  common-  enemy, 
wealth  for  a  victory  followed  by  a  peace.     But,  strange  to 
say,  the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  recorded  ^.     The  temp- 
tation is  great  to  put  these  two  records  together,  and  to 
see  Selinous  and  Akragas  leagued  together  against  the 
Phoenicians  of  Motya.     An  Athenian   inscription,  found 
more   lately  again    in  a  sadly  mutilated   state,   contains 
two   well-known   Sicilian  names.      The  name  of  Segesta  Segesta 
comes  in  a  position  which   can    hardly  fail  to   imply    a  from 
Segestan  embassy  to  Athens,  and  the  far  less  renowned  ^^inst 
name  of  Sikan  Halikyai  comes  in  a  position  which  can  Halikyai. 
hardly  fail  to  imply  that  Halikyai  was   the  enemy,  or 
one  of  the  enemies,  against  which  Segesta   craved  for 
help  *. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  startling  in  themselves.  RemArk- 
The  early  action  or  expected  action  of  Athens — the  quiet  tents  of  the 
submission  of  Carthage  while  Greek  cities  win  and  celebrate  documente. 
victories  over  the  island  stronghold  of  Phoenicia  in  Sicily — 
the  strange  importance  which  for  once  attaches  to  the  other- 
wise obscure  Halikyai — all  these  things  are  alike  puzzling. 
But  all  seem  to  rest  on  good  authority,  some  on  the  highest. 
And  with  all  this  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  account  in  our 

*  See  Appendix  XXXII.  «  See  Appendix  XXXII. 

'  See  Appendix  XXXU.  *  See  Appendix  XXXIT. 
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CHAP.  vu.  one  continuous  narrative.     What  we  are  there  told  is  that 
impoMible  ^]^q  j^en  o£  Seffesta  and  the  men  o£  Lilybaion  went  to  war 

narrative  of  °  ^  '' 

Dioddros.    for  the  land  by  the  river  Mazaros^  that  a  fierce  battle 
followed  in  which  many  on  each  side  were  slain,  and  that 
from  that  time  the  two  cities  never  ceased  from   dissen- 
sions.    Indeed  it  seems   almost  implied  that  it  was  this 
war  which  led,  in   some  way   not   explained,  to   general 
disputes  within  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  the  Syracusan 
petalism  was  only  the  worst  case^.     This  narrative,  as  it 
stands,  is  impossible.     There  was  at  this  time  no  town 
called  Lilybaion.     It  is  very  likely  that  the  name  might 
by  a  later  historian  be  prematurely  used  for  Motya;   but 
a  war  between  that  Carthaginian  dependency  and  Elymian 
Segesta  is  most  unlikely.     And,  if  such  an  one  had  broken 
out,  it  could  hardly  have  led  to  internal  disturbances  in 
the  Greek  cities.     The  scene  of  action  is  laid  by  the  border 
stream  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  is  remarkably  like  the  accounts  of  later  war- 
fare  between  Segesta  and   Selinous^.     It  has   therefore 
been    suggested  that  the   name   of   Selinous,   undoubted 
victor   over  some  enemy,  should   be   put  instead  of   the 
clearly  mistaken  Lilybaion.     But  the  change  is  somewhat 
Gueafles      violent.     Again,  Segesta  may  very  well  have  been  the  im- 
binationg.   known  enemy  of  Selinous ;  Akragas  may  well  have  helped 
Selinous  against  either  Segesta  or  Motya ;    Segesta  and 
Motya  may  have  been  allied  against  Selinous  and  Akragas. 
But  it  is  hard  to  get  all  this  out  of  our  Olympic  offering 
and  our  Selinuntine  inscription,  and  it  goes  no  way  to- 
wards explainirg  the  place  held  by  Halikyai  in  the  Athenian 
inscription.     It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  alter  the  text 
of  our  narrative  in  yet  another  way,  and  for  Lilybaion  to 
read  Halikyai.     The  truth  is  that  the  narrative  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  higher  authority  of  the  documents, 

^  Diod.  xi.  86.    See  Appendix  XXXII. 
'  Thuc.  Ti.  6 ;  Diod.  xu.  8a,  xiii.  43. 
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except  by  making  purely  arbitrary  changes  in  it.     When  it  chap.  vn. 
comes  to  this^  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  say  that  the  narrative 
is  either  hopelessly  confused  in  the  first  telling  or  hope- 
lessly corrupted  in  later  copyings,  and  to  pass  it  by  as  of 
no  authority.      Meanwhile  the  three   documentary  state- 
ments in  no  way  contradict  one  another.     They  may  refer 
to  three  different  events.     Or,  by  supposing  alliances  at 
pleasure^  a  process  at  least  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
improving  texts  at  pleasure,  they  may  even  be  made  to 
refer  to  the  same  event     We  might  conceive  Greek  Akragas 
and  Sclinous  with  Sikan  Halikyai  as  leagued  against  Phoe- 
nician Motya  and  Elymian  Segesta.    But  it  is  perhaps  safer 
to  keep  ourselves  back  from  mere  guesses  in  any  shape.  Remark- 
And  no  process  of  "  combination^'  seems  to  explain  the  one  inence  of' 
feature  of  special  local  interest  and  difiiculty,  the  unexpected  Halikyai. 
prominence  given  to  Halikyai. 

It  is  on  the  whole  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  as  to 
these  smaller  points,  and  to  look  for  a  while  at  the  instnic- 
tion  which  this  singular  group  of  notices  gives  us  as  to 
greater  matters.  The  negative  evidence  which  our  notices 
give  us  as  to  Carthage  is  well  worth  some  thought ;  the 
positive  e\adence  which  they  give  us  as  to  Athens  is  worth 
yet  more  thought.  It  throws  a  new  light  on  many  things 
in  the  later  history  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Old  Greece,  if 
we  take  in  that,  at  this  early  date^  the  earlier  days  of  Peri- 
kles,  the  later  days  of  Kimon,  when  the  Long  Walls  were 
new  and  when  Athens  was  a  Peloponnesian  power  ^,  she 
was  already  looked  on  as  at  least  likely  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  It  throws  even  Evidence 
more  light  on  her  restless  activity  in  all  points  of  the  Athens, 
then   known   world   that   she   should   be   invited  to  take 

'  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  very  year  (B.C.  454,  the  archonship  of 
Arist/^n)  which  was  the  year  of  at  least  some  of  these  events,  is  that  in  which 
Thucydides  (i.  ii2,cf.  115)  first  mentions  Perikl^s  as  defeating  the  Sikyon- 
ians  and  bringing  Achaia  into  at  least  alliance  with  Athens.  He  had  how- 
ever done  a  good  deal  already. 
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oHAF.  TIL  a  share  in  a  dispute,  not  between  Greeks  and  Greeks, 
not  between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  bat  between  Elymians 
and  Sikans.  What  came  of  the  embassy^  what  immediatdj 
came  of  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  alliances  with  Athens  twenty 
years  later  \  we  know  not.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  Athois  following  either  the  earlier 
or  the  later  effort  of  diplomacy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Athenian  military  action  in  Sicily  till  the  Peloponnesian 
War  is  some  years  advanced.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
such  action  happened  of  which  we  do  not  hear.  But,  with 
such  authorities  as  we  have  before  us^  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  say  that  nothing  happened  in  any  other  way.  The 
hand  of  Athens  may  have  been  at  work  in  many  things^ 
and  the  busy-bodies  of  the  time  may  have  seen  it  at  work 
in  many  other  things.  We  have  come^  if  to  nothing  else^ 
yet  at  least  to  the  first  dim  f oreshadowings  of  great  events 
that  are  to  be. 


Empkdo- 

KLisof 

Akragns. 


Livet  of 
philoso- 
phers and 
Mints. 


Meanwhile  the  men  who  dwelled  on  the  height  above 
the  yellow  stream  of  Akragas^,  if  they  were  winning 
spoils  from  the  barbarians  of  the  western  corner^  were  also 
settling  their  political  constitution  within  their  own  walls. 
And  they  had  a  man  among  them^  a  nobly-born  leader  of 
the  commons,  of  whom  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak. 
We  seem  to  see  a  man  of  some  f  om\er  age,  or  else  a  man 
of  some  age  as  yet  far  distant,  brought  from  his  own  world 
to  act  along  with  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  in  doing  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
When  in  these  times  we  come  across  the  path  of  a  philosopher 
— in  a  slighter  measure  when  we  come  across  the  path  of  a 

^  The  treaties  of  Athens  with  Rh^gion  and  Leontinoi  in  B.C.  433  will 

come  presently. 

'  I  make  spoil  of  Empedoklds  himself,  an  quoted  by  Diogends  Laertios, 

viii.  a.  6; 

fi&  tplkot,  cit  n4ya  Aarv  KarA  (av$ov  *AKpdyayrot 

yaitr*  dy'  Sjepa  w6\€Vf,  iya0S>y  /tc^cSf/iorcr  fpyvy. 
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poet  or  an  orator — ^we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  kind  of  chap,  vn. 

atmosphere  as  when^  a  thousand   years  later^  we  come 

across  the  path  of  a  saint.     In  both  cases  there  is  no  lack 

of  stories  to  choose  from.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting 

a  full  narrative  together,  if  only  we  choose  to  throw  aside 

our  common  standard  of  historical  criticism.     When  we 

come  to  stories  of  this  kind,  we  are  in  truth  as  much  in  the 

region  of  poetic  legend  as  if  we  were  still  dealing  with 

gods  and  heroes.     We  no  more  look  for  literal  truth  in  the  Character 

characteristic  parts  of  the  story  of  Empedokles  than  we  narratives ; 

look  for  it  in  the  story  of  DemStSr  and  the  Kore.     I  say 

in  the  characteristic  parts ;  for  legends  which  grow  up  in 

an  age  of  written  records  are  sure  to  take  some  substantial 

facts  for  granted.     The  life  of  a  saint  is  always  valuable. 

It  is  sure  to  tell  us  by  the  way  something  about  a  king  or 

his  people  which  it  is  good  to  know,  and  which  we  should 

never  find  out  from  any  formal  chronicle.     And  so  it  is  in  their 

value 

earlier  times  with  the  life  of  a  philosopher.  In  any  case 
we  hear  something  about  the  real  state  of  things  in  the 
time  and  place  where  he  lived.  And  if  the  philosopher 
happens  also  to  be  an  actor  in  a  great  political  revolution, 
even  his  admiring  disciples  may  perhaps  stoop  so  far 
as  to  record  his  more  earthly  doings.  To  the  world  in 
general  Empedokles  is  doubtless  best  known  as  the  man 
who  threw  himself  into  the  furnace  of  iEtna  in  the  hope 
of  being  deemed  to  have  become  a  god.  While  venturing 
to  doubt  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  his  miracles  of  healing 
and  his  calling  back  of  the  dead  to  life,  while  not  feeling 
it  to  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  historian  of  Sicily  to  go 
minutely  into  his  speculative  doctrines,  we  may  still  thank 
the  admirers  of  the  prophet  for  letting  us  know  some 
things  which  our  more  general  ffuide  fails  to  tell  us.     The  Political 

pOflltlOIl  of 

miraculous  preacher  and   teacher,   the   man   who   stands  impede- 
charged  with  sacrificing  his  life  to  a  silly  vanity,  was  also 
the   man   who  brought  the    democratic    constitution  of 
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CHAP.  VII.  Akragas  to  perfection.     He  seems  in  truth  to  have  heen  a 

His  legen-  reformer  of  the  hest  type  that  Greece  could  show.     Tales 

ary  bi  e.    ^£  jj^yg^jy^  miracle,  and  mag^c,  hang  as  strangely  about 

him  as  if  they  had  been  set  down  by  Thucydides  among 

the  acts  of  Perikles. 

C-ompari-         In  his   own  day  and  city  the   contradiction  was   less 

Perikles.     strange  than  it  seems  to  us  now^  less  strange  perhaps  than 

it  would   have   seemed  at   Athens   then.     Akragas  was 

doubtless  far  more  disposed  than  Athens  to  listen  to  tales 

of  wonder ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Periklfis  himself 

was  not  kept  altogether  free  from  the  touch  of  legend. 

His  birth  was  foretold   by  wonderful  visions,  a  modest 

form  of  divine  care  in  which  there  is  often    no  need  to 

l^egendary  doubt  the  simple  fact.     It  was  no  doubt  the  later  fame  of 

element  in 

Periklfis.  her  SOU  which  caused  men  to  remember  that  the  wife  of 
Xanthippos  had  dreamed  a  few  days  before  his  birth  that 
she  had  borne  a  lion  ^.  And  if  Herodotus  had  written  the 
acts  of  Perikles  as  well  as  the  dream  of  his  mother,  it  is 
possible  that  other  and  more  distinct  cases  of  supernatural 

Popular      dealings  might  have  gathered  around  him.     The  common 

Atljens.  feeling  at  Athens  is  shown  by  the  general  state  of  mind  at 
the  breaking  of  the  Hermai  and  by  the  way  in  which 
heavenly  signs  touched  the  mind  of  Nikias  in  the  Syra- 
cusan  harbour.  Still  we  may  doubt  whether  an  Athenian 
leader  in  the  days  of  Perikles  would  have  gained  as  much  as 
Peisistratos  had  done  by  a  mock  appearance  of  Athene  ^,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  any  process  of  legend,  in  the  course  of 
any  number  of  ages,  turning  Perikles  into  a  healer  of 

Empedo-     diseases  and  raiser  of  the  dead.     In  short,  on  this  side  of 

kids  and 

Epimen-  Empcdokles,  if  we  look  for  a  parallel  to  him  at  Athens,  we 
shall  find  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.  The 
prophet  of  Akragas  seems  more  like  a  successor  of  the 
Cretan   Epimenides  ^   than   a   contemporary   and    fellow- 

*  Herod,  vi.  131.  '  lb.  i.  59. 

^  Of  this  very  mythical  personage,  still  one  whose  historical  existence 


id6s. 
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worker  of  Perikl&s.  Yet  such  he  assuredly  was.  The  chap.  vii. 
biographer  of  the  philosophers  has  happily  not  scorned  to 
record  the  part  which  his  hero  played  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  and  we  see  that  Empedokles,  half- 
mythical  and  half-divine  as  he  has  become,  really  did  a 
political  work  at  Akragas  which  in  many  things  answered 
to  the  work  of  Perikles  at  Athens. 

At  Akragas,  as  at  Syracuse,  there  were  still  rumours  Political 
and  fears  of  tyranny  after  the  tyranny  was  overthrown.  Akragas. 
Our  accounts  are  wretchedly  meagre,  and  we  wish  to  know 
whether  these  fears  were  at  all  connected  with  the  house 
which  had  lately  borne  dominion.     We  have   seen   that 
Thrasyboulos   son   of   Xenokrates    at   least  survived   the 
overthrow  of   the   tyranny  which   had  been  held  by  his 
kinsmen^.     We  know  not  whether  the  whole  Emmenid 
gens  had  been  banished,  or  whether  any  could  have  stayed 
behind   to  awaken   suspicion,  like   that    Tarquinius  who 
appears  among  the  earliest  praetors  of  llome.     But  whether  Fear  of 
Thrasyboulos  or  any  of  his  kin  was  ever  suspected  of  aiming  y™^'^^- 
at  the  tyranny  or  not,  there  were  some  in  Akragas  who 
clearly  were.     And  such  men  Empedokles  son  of  Meton  The  elder 
had  a  hereditary  call   to  withstand.     He  was  bom  of  a  u™^°" 
wealthy  and  illustrious  house,  and  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  had,  in  days  before  the  Emmenid  dynasty  began, 
won  an  Olympic  prize  in  the  horse-race,  which  unluckily  Hie  Olym- 
we  have  no  ode  of  Pindar  to  ennoble.     It  was  most  likely  b!c.^496!^ 
a  mere  confusion  between  two  persons  of  the  same  name 
which  led  to  the  story  of  the  philosopher  himself  and  his 
son  winning  prizes  of  the  same  kiod  in  their  own  persons  ^. 
Of  any  political  action  of  the  elder  Empedokles  we  hear  Metdn 
nothing;  but  Meton  must  have  played  a  leading  part  on  Em^do- 

klds. 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  our  fullest  account  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  fullest  account  of  Empedokles,  namely  his  Life  by  Diogenes 
Laertios,  i.  lo. 
^  See  above,  p.  298.  ^  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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Empedo- 
kids  refuses 
kingship  or 
tyranny. 


Political 
career  of 
Empedo- 
kles. 


Story  of 
the  feast. 


the  popular  side.  For  we  are  told^  with  less  exactness  of 
date  than  we  could  wish^  that,  after  his  deaths  schemes  of 
tyranny  began  again  to  be  threatening  ^.  If  Meton  had 
hitherto  warded  off  such  dangers,  his  son  was  fully  ready 
to  walk  in  his  steps.  Empedokles  worked  hard  on  behalf 
of  equality — that  is  the  word  used — and  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  offer  of  kingship.  This  phrase  may  be  added 
to  our  other  notices  of  possible  kings  in  Sicily^;  but 
it  is  most  likely  a  late  writer's  way  of  describing  either 
the  suggestion  of  a  party  that  Empedokles  should  seize  the 
tyranny,  or  else  the  more  regular  offer  of  the  temporary 
powers  of  an  aisi/mneles. 

And  now  the  sage,  having  scorned  lawful  or  unlawful 
offers  of  power,  begins  to  play  his  part  as  popular  leader.  He 
is  set  before  us  as  specially  jealous  of  all  designs  against  the 
freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  moreover  as  gifted  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  discerning  them.  The  first  act  of  his 
political  career  is  strange  indeed.  Empedokles  is  at  supper  in 
the  house  of  one  the  magistrates  ^ ;  we  long  to  know  his 
title  and  the  nature  of  his  office.  The  company  are  annoyed 
at  a  strange  delay  in  bringing  in  the  wine ;  the  rest  hold 
their  peace,  but  Empedokles  asks  the  host  for  the  reason. 
They  are  waiting,  the  answer  is,  for  the  coming  of  the 
officer  of  the  senate  ^  The  expected  guest  at  last  comes^ 
and  is  made  ruler  of  the  feast  by  the  host^.  His  begin- 
nings in  his  festive  office  savour  of  tyranny;  he  bids  each 
guest  either  drink  or  liave  the  wine  poured  on  his  head ". 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIII.  '  See  Appendix  L 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  9 ;  KXriBth  (nrS  rivoi  rSiv  &px6¥rwv.  The  story  is 
from  Timaios ;  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  we  have  his  exact  words. 

*  lb. ;  6  MfKkrjKun  dva/icvccv  f<fnf  rdv  ttj%  fiovKijs  hwTjpirrjv,  The  fonotion 
of  hmipirrit  seems  to  be  an  honourable  one,  like  those  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 

^  lb. ;  iftv^jSri  avfAvoalapxos,  tov  MtKKfjKdrot  Si^Xov^ri  learaaT^aayrof, 

*  lb. ;  hvtypdiptTO  rvpavvi^oi  ^PXh^*  ^i^^^^wit  y^p  4  vivtiy  1j  4rarax<<<r0<u  r^ 
KtffxjLX^s,  The  first  words  are  rather  odd ;  but  1  suppose  they  mean,  as  the 
Latin  version  puts  it,  "  tyrannidis  iniiium  adumbrabat." 
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Here  was  insolence  certainly ;  yet  we  are  a  little  amazed  ohap.  vii. 
to  hear  that  the  next  day  Empedokles  brought  both  the  ^uwrnary 
host  and  the  ruler  of  the  feast  before  the  criminal  court, 
and  procured  their  condemnation  to  death  ^.  The  charge 
was  doubtless  a  design  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
But  we  sadly  wish  to  know  something  more  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Akragas,  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  needed  in  trials  for  treason,  and  what  kind  of 
evidence  was  brought  forward  by  Empedokles.  Unless 
there  is  a  good  deal  behind,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Synujusan  olive-leaf  would  have  been  a  weapon  quite 
as  sharp  as  the  case  called  for. 

In  another  story  we  see  Empedokles  as  a  member  of  the  Empedo- 
Senate.     The  physician  Akron,  a  native  of  Akragas  and  a  ^tor. 
personal   friend  of  Empedokles,  had  won  much  fame  by  Story  of 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  his  art  in  various  places.     He 
now  asked,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  eminence,  for  a  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  make  a  tomb  for  his  father^. 
The  request  could  hardly  have  been  objected  to   if  the 
merits  of  Akron  had  been  pleaded  by  somebody  else  and 
not  by  himself ;  but  in  that  shape  they  seemed  to  Empe- 
dokles to  sin  against  the  laws  of  democratic  equality.     He 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  petition  by  suggesting  a  pair 
of  mocking  verses  as  the  inscription  for  the  tomb  ^, 

At  last  it  seemed  to  Empedokles  that  there  was  need 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  9 ;  r&rt  /ikv  oZv  &  ^Efxir€^otc\TJs  i<rvxa(ff  tJ  8*  Iffrtpaiif 
tlaayayiinf  ch  r6  lkiea<rr^pio¥  Awiicrtivt  KaraSiKdaas  dfuporipovs,  t6v  rtxki^TOpa 
Mai  rdv  avfivoffiapxw.     It  u  a<lded ;  dpx^  fikv  cHiw  avr^  Trjs  vokirtlas  ffdc. 

'  lb. ;  "hmponfos  rov  larpov  t6wov  cUtowtos  wapd  rijs  0ov\rjs  tk  icaTaaKtvijv 
warpffov  larfiiiarot  tid,  r^  Iv  roU  larpoit  dicpoTrjTa.  This  must  mean  his 
own  eminence,  not  his  fathered,  as  Akrdn,  according  to  Souidas,  was  son  of 
Xendn. 

'  lb. ;  kiedfKvfft  rd  t  AXka  wtpl  Icorrfros  hiaXkyBtii.    Then  he  suggests  the 

epitaph ; 

"kKftw  larpdv  "kicpw^'  'Ajcpayayrtvw  warpbt  Attpov 

KpAmrtiv  icpitinvhi  Atcpos  marplhcs  &Kpordrris. 

Another  reading  of  the  pentameter  was, 

dMpvrimp  KOpwpfjt  rv/ifioB  dicpoi  learix*** 


i 
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Constitu- 
tion of 
Akrsgas. 


CHAP.  vn.  for  a  more  direct  political  reform  in  the  state  of  Akragas. 
He  sought  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  of 
which  he  himself  was  a  member.  We  know  little  of  the  Akra- 
gantine  constitution  in  the  age  of  Empedokles,  except  from 
the  dim  notices  in  the  present  story;  and  in  these  biograph- 
ical scraps  we  cannot  look  for  accurate  political  language. 
Our  only  important  constitutional  document  from  Akragas 
is  of  far  later  date ;  but  it  shows  that  names  and  institu- 
tions were  then  preserved  which  must  have  been  handed  on 
from  much  earlier  days^.  The  three  Dorian  tribes  are 
foimd  at  Akragas,  as  at  other  Doric  cities,  and  they  seem, 
like  the  tribes  of  Athens,  to  have  enjoyed  a  presidency  in 
turn.  The  Senate  laid  measures  before  the  assembly, 
which  kept  the  ancient  name  of  Halia ;  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  had,  at  any  time,  the  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
posing them.  The  chief  magistrate  bears  the  singular 
title  of  Proag(yras.  These  notices  do  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  constitutional  politics  of  Akragas  at  the 
time  of  the  reforms  of  Empedokles.  When  those  re- 
forms took  place,  the  Senate,  which  held  the  chief  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  had  been  in  being  for  three  years. 
If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  date,  and  the  three  years 
are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Thrasydaios,  this 
would  give  us  a  date  for  the  action  of  Empedokles  which 
seems  a  good  deal  too  early.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is 
simply  that  the  senators  whom  he  found  in  office  had  been 
elected  for  three  years,  or  that  they  had  been  in  power  for 
three  years  in  any  way.  We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  or  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment 
to  seats  in  it ;  nor  do  we  hear  what  were  the  formal  changes 

Senate  of  a  made  by  Empedokles.  We  learn  only  that  the  Senate  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  members,  and  that  after  the  reform 
it  contained  both  rich  men  and  men  of  popular  politics  ^. 
Empedokles  himself  surely  came  imder  both  heads. 

'  See  Appendix  XXXIII.  '  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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We  have  to  think  a  little  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  chap.  vii. 
reform  wrought  by  EmpedoklSs.     A  Senate  of  a  thousand  K^^nns 
existed    in    several   cities,    and   it   seems    to    have    been  dokl^e. 
looked  on  as  a  mean  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
An   elective   thousand   might   be   set  up  as  a   substitute 
for  the  real  public  assembly,  and  we  might  thus  stumble 
on  an  early  approach  to   representation.     But  it  is  hard 
to    conceive    a    Greek    commonwealth    which    could    be 
called  democratic,  as  that  of  Akragas  was  ^,  without  some 
assembly  of  a  more  open  kind  than  this.     The  meagre 
words  of  our   notice   seem   to   point    rather   to    changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  than  in  changes 
in    its    relations    to    any  other    body.       But,  while   our 
knowledge  of  the  whole   matter  is   sadly  imi)erfect,  we 
at  least  know  more  of  the  politics  of  Akragas  than  we 
.do  of  those  of  most  other  cities  of  Sicily.     Of  Selinous  or 
of  Katane  we  have  nothing  to  say.     At  Akragas  we  do  His  true 
know  enough  to  raise  the  man  whom  Lucretius  deemed  ^^*  *°"* 
to   hold   the   first  place   among   the   rich  gifts   and   the 
great  men  of  Sicily  ^,  the  poet,  philosopher,  physician,  the 
worker  of  signs  and  wonders,  to  the  higher  rank  of  a 
democratic   reformer.      But  in  later  days  the   person  of 
Empedokles  the  demagogue  was  wholly  overshadowed  by 
that   of   the   speculator  and  wonder-worker.      When  we  His 
search  in  the  later  collections  for  notices  of  Phalaris,  we  do  character 
at  least  find  notices  of  a  tyrant  and  not  of  a  letter-writer,  ^v^r- 

8ha<loweil 

But  in  the  like  notices  of  Empedokles,  while  we  find   a  by  legeml. 

^  See  above,  p.  298,  note  4. 

'  Lucretius  (i.  723)  makes  a  panegyric  of  Sicily,  and  goea  on ; 
"QusB  quoni  magna  modis  muUis  miranda  videtur 

Gentibus  humanis  regio  visundaquc  fertur. 

Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi, 

Nil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  prseclarius  in  se 

Nee  sanctum  magis  et  mirum  carumque  videtur. 

Cariiiina  quin  etiam  divini  pectoris  ejus 

Vociferantur,  et  exponunt  pnedara  reperta, 

Ut  vix  homana  videatur  stirpe  creatus." 
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CHAP.  vn.  good  many  real  or  supposed  sayings  of  his^  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  the  faintest  light  on  the  author  of  the  Akra- 
gantine  reform  biU.  In  that  aspect  of  Empedokles  the 
judgement  of  Lucretius  may  perhaps  stand.  We  know  but 
few  actors  in  Sicilian  revolutions  by  name.  But  Empe- 
dokles certainly  ranks  above  Dion^  and  Timoledn  was  not  of 
Sicilian  birth. 
Empe-  The  philosophy  of  Empedokles^  like  his  politics^  was 

elder;         hereditary.     His  grandfather  the  Olympic  victor,  a  pupil 
his  vego-     of  Pythagoras  and  a  conscientious  vegetarian,  could  not 
I'acrifice.      find  it  in  his  heart  to  slay  the  living  ox  required  by  custom 
for  a  feast  at  his  victory.  He  gave  instead  to  the  assembled 
guests  an  ox  made  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  the 
Pewonal     most  costly  spiccs  ^.     It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on 
of  1^01)6-    the  speculative  doctrines  of  his  grandson,  which  hardly 
doklds.        affected  the  course  of  Sicilian  history;  but  the  notices  of. 
the  man  himself  and  his  personal  demeanour,  even  though 
they  are  doubtless  mixed  up  with  much  of  later  exaggera- 
tion, are  welcome  in  an  age  and  country  of  which  most  of 
our  notices  are  so  scanty.     The  democratic  champion  was 
not  satisfied  to  win  political  rights  for  his  poorer  feDow- 
His  wealth  citizens.      He  poured  forth  his  personal  wealth  to  help 
them,  specially  in  a  form  which  has  found  favour  with 
some   later  benefactors,  that  of  giving  dowries  to  poor 
maidens  of  citizen  birth,  who  otherwise  might  have  failed 
His  per-      to  find  husbands  ^.     But  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  his 
liabits;       habits  of  life  were  hardly  suited  to  his  political  creed*. 
The  preacher  of  political  equality,  who  refused  to  be  a  king 

^  Athemtiofly  i.  5 ;  'EfintboKk^s  H*  6  ^AjepayayriyoSf  tmrois  'OAvfWia  yuc^<ras, 
IlvBayopiKbs  ijv  icdl  ifi\f/vx<o^  dntx^f*^^*  ^f^  fffivpvtjs  teal  Xifia^wTov  ical  rSjv 
jtoXvrtkfcr&Tov  dpoffidTwy  fiovv  iyawXiiaas  Stiytifu  rots  tls  rify  wu^yvpaf 
dimyrficracriv.  In  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  I  the  same  story  seems  to  be  told  by 
SatyroB  of  Empedoklds  himself. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  1 1 ;  In  82  woXXds  rS/y  woXiriUcjw  dwpoUtovi  bmpxoifnLS 
aifTdv  wpoiKiffcu  6id  t6v  wap6vTa  wXovrov. 

^  lb.  2.  9;  Tlfuuos  .  .  .  <pvfaiy  Ivaarriay  yviffirfv  Icrxi^Wvou  airrdv  r$ 
voXiTCff  <pabf€a$ai  Swov  8'  dXd(oya  itai  ^iKavrw  kv  r$  ffot^^ci. 
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or  even  a  magistrate^  did  not  scruple  to  go  about  with  chap.  vn. 

a  stem  countenance^  clothed  in  a  ptirple  robe  with  a  golden 

girdle^  with  brazen  shoes^  thick  hair^  and  Delphic  wreaths. 

He   was  followed  by  a  company  of  boys,  and   received 

reverence  well   nigh   kingly  from  those  who   met  him^ 

In  still   extant  verses  he  announced  himself  to  his  ad- his  claim 

mirers  as  a  god  upon  earth,  no  longer  a  mortal,  who  went  ^    *^*^  ^* 

about  in  this  hallowed  garb  from  city  to  city,  and  received 

from  men  and  women  the  worship  that  was  no  more  than 

his  due  ^. 

Something  must  doubtless  be  taken  ofP  from  the  details 
of  a  picture  like  this  which  comes  only  from  l»t«  hagio- 
graphers.  But  there  must  have  been  some  groundwork 
for  them  to  build  upon  -^j  and  the  verses  in  which  he  claims 
divinity  are  at  least  genuine.  In  any  case  all  this  worship 
was  addressed  to  the  saint  and  not  to  the  political  leader, 
though  then,  as  in  some  other  ages,  the  step  from  the  political 
leader  to  the  saint  was  doubtless  easy.  A  divine  mission 
Empedokles  certainly  had,  if  he  did  some  of  the  wondrous 
works  that  his  devoted  admirers  claim  for  him.     Yet,  in  Pagan  and 

J     T       'ji  •       1  i»   •  1    "!_  •        •    j.\.  mediaeval 

dealmg  with  pagan  miracles,  we  may  fairly  bring  in  the  same  miracles, 
distinctions  which  we  have  to  bring  in  with  the  miracles  of 
mediaeval   Christendom.     We   must   remember  that   men 

^  Diog.  Laert.  a.  ii ;  8(d  8i)  vop<fwpay  r  dvakoL0€iv  airrbv  icai  aTp6<piov  ivi- 
BiaOcu  xpwTow  , .  .in  8'  i/ifi&Hasxo^^^i  *^^  arififia  A€\<piitov  ^Kofifj  V  ^v  alrf 
$aB€ta  ical  vcu3cs  dsc6Xov$oi'  xai  alrt^s  itl  axvOpojvbs  i<f>*  iv6s  ^v  a-x^itaroi. 
Toiovros  8^  wpOTJ€t,  rS/y  voktrSry  ivrvx^yrojv  Mat  rovr  d^twrdvroty  oiov€l 
0aatk€ias  ripds  vapafftffiov.  For  the  former  part  of  this  account,  perhaps 
for  the  whole,  Diogends  quotes  no  better  authority  than  the  Latin 
Favorinus. 
«  lb.  2.   6; 

.  .  .  iyib  8*  IjfA/iiy  $€6s  dfi0poToSt  oMri  Bmjrln, 

vwAcv/ioi  fitrd  wdfft  rtTtfUvoSt  wawtp  toiteaf 

raivicus  rt  wtpiffrtrros  ariiptaiv  rt  OaXfltjs 

Toiffiv  (kji*  tZr*  Ay  tiewficu  is  (Sarca  n^Xc^tWra, 

dvipdaiy  ^i  ywai^l  a($l(ofuu. 
He  explains  that  they  followed  liim  for  love  of  divine  knowledge. 
'  This  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  Timaios  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Mjdterious 
or  Bcientiiic 
knowledge 
of  Empe- 
ilokles. 


Hid  Baiii- 
tary  re- 
foniiM ; 


looked  for  miracles^  that  they  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  they  had  had  to  go  away  without  them.  We  must  look 
for  the  perfectly  natural  event  which  is  easily  welcomed 
as  a  supernatural  wonder.  We  must  look  for  the  no  less 
natural  event  which  becomes  a  supernatural  wonder  through 
some  slight  improvement  in  the  telling.  We  must  look 
for  the  cases  in  which  a  harder  question  has  directly  to 
be  met,  where  there  is  no  choice  between  actual  miracle 
and  direct  falsehood.  The  democratic  reformer — ^the  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras  and  Parmenides  ^ — the  inventor,  so  Aristotle 
deemed,  of  rhetoric  ^ — the  tutor  of  Gorgias — the  Pytha- 
gorean student  who  was  put  out  of  the  synagogue  for 
revealing  of  secrets — the  poet  who  made  hymns  and 
tragedies,  and  sang  the  war  of  Xerxes  in  an  Homeric 
epic  ^ — the  man  of  so  many  varied  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments, seems  to  have  valued  his  skill  in  medicine  above 
all.  His  extant  verses  claim  this  and  something  more. 
He  knows  all  the  dnigs  that  can  ward  off  disease  and 
relieve  old  age,  and  he  knows  further  how  to  control  the 
winds  and  the  waters  and  to  bring  the  crops  to  abundant 
harvests*.  All  this  is  most  likely  only  an  exaggerated 
way  of  setting  forth  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  nature 
beyond  his  time.  But  the  possession  of  such  knowledge 
would  be  sure  to  rank  him  among  prophets  and  diviners, 
and  all  the  more  so  if  he  himself  at  all  encouraged  the 
belief. 

It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  Empedokles  twice  appears 
as  a  sanitary  reformer  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  for  the 
learned  in  such  matters  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  means 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  2.  3;  * Kpi<nori\rii  iv  rf  'XwpiVT^  (pijal  itpSrrov  "E/ivcdo/rA^ 
fiyfJopiK^v  ti'puVf  Z^vojva  Si  ikakficriitrjv. 

'  lb.  3.  Aristotle  is  the  authority.    The  TlffXTttcd  were  said  to  have  been 
burned  by  Enipedoklda*  wife  or  siHter,  Sid  rd  drcXc/on-a  tlvai, 

*  See  the  verses  in  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  4,  beginning, 

tpdpfiana  2'  offcra  y€ydai  Kcuuav  teal  y^paot  &Kicap 
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which  he  made  use  of.     Timaios  described  Empedokles  as  chap.  vii. 
in  some  sort  reviving  the  art  of  the  Homeric  Aiolos.  When  he  stops 
the  violence  of  the  Etesian  winds  spoiled  the  crops^  he  caosed  ' 

the  skins  of  asses  to  be  stretched  out  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  These  broke  the  fury  of  the  blasts  and  won  for  Em- 
pedokles the  surname  of  KSlyaanenuu, — Matevent  he  might 
have  been  in  the  tongue  of  invaders  of  Sicily  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  later  *.  When  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  Selinous  he  deansei 
— like  some  rivers  in  later  days — sent  up  such  a  grievous  ' 
stink  that  men  died  and  women  miscarried^  the  wealthy 
benefactor  of  mankind  changed  the  courses  of  the  streams^ 
and  caused  the  sweet  waters  of  the  one  to  heal  the  foulness 
of  the  other  ^.  In  these  tales  there  is  doubtless  someherabes 
kernel  of  truth  in  a  legendary  shape ;  even  the  story  told 
in  several  forms,  of  his  mightiest  work,  the  recalling  of 
the  dead  to  life,  may  be  only  a  legendary  version  of  some 
remarkable  exercise  of  his  medical  skill.  As  that  was  his 
highest,  so  it  was  his  last  effort;  after  that,  he  had  only 
to  go  and  join  the  company  of  the  gods. 

Some  of  the  legendary  versions  attribute  to  Empedokles  His  life, 
an  astonishing  length  of  life.     In  more  sober  accounts  he  ^j^ 
did  not  live  above  sixty  or  at  most  seventy-seven  years. 
Those  years  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  space  between 
the  time  when  Xerxes  and  Carthage  were  planning  the 
invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  time  when 
Sicily  was  beginning  to  be  drawn  into  the  politics  and 
warfare  of  Old  Greece  ^.     They  were   not  all   spent   at  HistravelB. 
Akragas  or  in  Sicily;  we  have  already  seen  him  in  more 
parts  of  Sicily  than  one.     He  also  visited  Thourioi,  Athens, 
and  Peloponnesos  * ;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  tales 
which  cany  him  to  confer  with  the  wise  men  of  the  further 

'  Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  a.  5.  '  lb.  11.  '  See  Holm,  i.  365. 

*  He  appears  at  Athens  in  the  art.  ''Ax/mv  in  Souidas,  in  Peloponndsoa 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  11),  specially  at  Olympia  (yiii.  9),  though  his  poem 
was  recited  by  another  (Athenaioe,  ziv.  la). 

VOL.  n.  A  a 
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CHAP.  vn.  East  ^.     The  end  of  his  political  career  at  Akragas  was  to 
HiflbaniBh-  ^^  jj^  banishment.     His  crime  was  to  have  thought  more 

ment  for  ^  °       ^ 

helping       of  the  interests  of  all  Sicily  than  of  the  local  jealousies  of 

SvnbcusG 

his  own  city.     Akragas  condemned  him  for  having  fought 

on  the  side  of  her  rival  Syracuse  in  some  of  the  earlier 

HiB death   interferences  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs^.     He  died  in 

TO   1 

ponndiofl.    Peloponnesos^  an  honoured  guest^  and  his  tomb  was  shown 
at  the  elder  Megara. 

Such  was  the  real,  and  not  unworthy,  end  of  the  re- 
Legends  ;    former  of  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas.     But  the  saint 
and  prophet  and  worker  of  wonders  could  not  be  allowed 
tale  of  his   to  go  to  his  grave  like  other  men.     There  are  many  who 
into^tna;  know  the  name  of  Empedokles  only  by  the  silly  tale  of  his 
leaping  into  the  furnace  of  ^tna  that  he  might  be  thought 
to  have  become  a  god.     One  almost  fancies  that  such  a 
tale  as  this  must  have  been  in  its  beginning,  not  serious 
legend  but  mere  mockery.     Such  at  least  must  surely  have 
been  the  addition  to  the  story  which  makes  the  truth  be 
revealed  by  the  burning   mountain  throwing  up  one  of 
the   prophet^s  brazen   shoes  ^.     But  when  the  tale  once 
took  root,  it  got  worked  in  with  other  and  earlier  stories 
He  is  wor-  of  his  life  and  miracles.     One  version  makes  the  grateful 
SeUnouB.     people  of  Selinous  hail  the  healer  of  their  river  with  the 
worship  of  a  god.     Their  homage  suggested  to  its  object 
the  thought  of  becoming  what  they  deemed  him*.     An- 
other  and   longer  tale,  which  we  have  in    two    slightly 
different  versions*,  connects   his   end   with   his  greatest 
display   whether    of    miraculous    power    or   of    scientific 
skill.     By  one  or  the  other,  he  had  saved  from  death,  or 

»  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxx.  a.  «  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  ii. 

*  lb.;  T<JTf  y  l^cafatrrdvras  [roifs  ^fXivovvTiovs]  vpcaicvvuv  icak  upcatv- 
Xf(f9m  tcaOantpd  $(^'  Ta&rtjv  oZv  9ikovra  Sia$(fiatw<r€U  rilP  vn6\tj\f/iv,  tls  t6 
wvp  kvaXMcu.  Cf.  Hdrakl^  at  Agyrium.  There  are  other  yersions  in 
the  same  chapter.     Ever  /  one  knows  the  lines  of  Horace. 

A  See  Appendix  XXXIU. 
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had  actually  brought  back  from  the  dead^  a  woman  of  his  chap.  vir. 
own  city,  Pantheia  by  name.     In  the  most  extravagant  ^*^^®^ 

•^ '  ''  ^  ^         OP  resur* 

form  of  the  tale,  she  had  been  dead  for  thirty  days,  and  rection  of 

her  body  had  not  seen  corruption.     The  power  of  Empe- 

dokles,  at   once  prophet  and   healer,  restored  her.     But 

the  wonder-worker,  the   candidate  for  godhead,  had  not 

lost  his   reverence  for  the  elder  gods.     The  miracle  was  Feast  of 

4''g|  ft  w%  If  ft— 

fittingly  followed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  to  which  as  giving, 
many  as  eighty  guests  were  bidden.  The  banquet  was 
held  in  an  open  place  in  the  country  abounding  in  trees. 
The  guests  withdrew  to  sleep,  eac^h  where  he  thought  good, 
imder  their  branches  ^.  In  the  morning  Empedokles  was 
not  among  them.  When  he  was  sought  for,  a  slave  Apothedsin 
bore  witness  that  at  midnight  he  had  heard  the  name  of  dokl6«. 
Empedokles  called,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  light  from 
heaven  and  a  flashing  of  torches,  and  that  was  all  ^.  Then 
his  companions  knew  that  their  friend  had  received  the 
reward  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited.  He  had  been 
taken  away  to  the  fellowship  of  the  gods ;  they  must  now 
sacrifice  to  Empedokles  himself  as  a  god  ^.  This  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  story  from  that  which  told  of  his  throwing 
himself  into  the  great  crater y  with  the  grotesque  incident  of 
the  brazen  shoe.  Truly  hagiography  has  done  its  fullest 
work  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  worthiest  praise  is  that 
he  legislated  for  his  own  city  and  fought  for  his  own 
island.     He  only  shared  the  fate  of  some  others  who  loved 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  1 1 ;  /xcrd  r^  tvojxtov  ol  fikv  dWoi  x^^^^^^^^f 
dytvavovTO,  ol  /a^v  {nr6  roif  ^ivJipon  &f  aypov  rrapaK€ifiivoVt  ol  V  omj 
$ovKoiyTOf  airr^s  [the  ainbi  of  Empedokles  in  like  that  of  Sdkratds]  8* 
c/i€(Vfv  ivl  Tov  r6vov  i<l>*  otvtp  KartKiicXiKiro  [namely  at  the  feant]. 

^  lb. ;  in  ^fi4pai  yivijOflaijs  i^ayiarijaav,  ovx  (tptOrj  ii6vos.  (jjTOVfiivov  8c 
ital  iSiv  oIk(tSw  dyaKpivo/jihojy  koI  <pa<jK6vTw»  p.^  ildivai,  ct;  ris  i<f>ij  piaow 
vvKTOJV  <pw¥^^  {fV€pp€y€$ovs  dxovaai  npooMakovpivrjs  *Epir€doM\iaf  crr'i^oyaarclf 
^wpoK^vai  <pSn  ovpaviov  KaX  \apfr6Zw^  ^^T7^^'  dtXAo  Z\  pLijbiy. 

^  lb. ;  tSjv  8'  liri  79;  y(vop.iv<p  iKwXayivrcav,  tearafiAs  &  Ilavcraplas  tittpc^k 
rivai  ^fjT^aovTas,  Ccrtpov  b*  ifcitXwrt  voKwpaypovttVf  tpda/twy  (6x9*  4'^ 
avp$€pijfc4vai  Koi  $vtiv  avrf  Utip  xaBaneptl  ytyovon  $tf^ 

A  a  2 
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CHAP.  vn.  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity^  when  he  died  far  away 
from  his  city  and  from  his  island^  a  banished  man  in  a 
distant  land. 

General  We  have  thus  had  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  Greek 

qJ^**^  cities  of  Sicily  were  at  once  free,  prosperous,  and  powerful, 
SicUy.  and  comparatively  little  troubled  by  wars  and  quarrels 
within  the  island.  No  city  of  Sicily  now  held  such  a 
power  as  Syracuse  had  held  under  Gelon  or  even  as 
Akragas  under  Th6rdn.  Instead  of  the  dominion  of  one 
or  two  cities  had  come  the  freedom  of  many.  And,  while 
Sicily  was  seemingly  untroubled  by  wars  between  Greek 
and  Greek,  more  than  one  city  could  win  glory  both  in 
and  out  of  Sicily  in  war&re  with  the  barbarians.  And 
besides  peace  and  physical  well-being,  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  winning  honour  by  their  great  works  and  by  the 
famous  men  whom  they  sent  forth.  Just  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  the  fabric  of  Greek  dominion  in  Sicily  was  threat- 
ened by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  native 
races  of  the  island,  a  movement  which  has  nothing  like  it 
recorded  before  or  after. 


§  8.    The  Enterprise  of  Ducetitis'^, 
B.C.  459-440. 

Earlier  Of  the  Sikel  chief  Ducetius  we  have  already  heard  as 

DucETius.  ^^^  ^^  those  allies  of  his  nation  who  helped  to  win  the 

^  To  those  who  look  at  the  history  of  Dioddros  as  made  up  of  '*  trans- 
parent  gauze  "  and  **  the  fictions  of  later  writers  **  this  memorable  chapter 
of  Sicilian  history  may  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  All  that  we  know 
of  Ducetius  comes  from  the  narrative  of  Dioddros,  xi.  76,  78,  88-92,  zii, 
8,  39.  One  would  be  glad  to  have  a  better  narrative;  but  we  oannot 
afford  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful  for  what  we  have.  Neither  Thirlwall 
nor  Grote  scorned  such  fare  as  is  set  before  us.  The  man  of  Agyrium 
was  evidently  pleased  with  his  subject,  and  did  his  best.  I  do  not,  like 
the  higher  critics,  profess  to  know  where  he  found  every  word ;  bat  I 
cannot  think  that  he  roUed  up  his  Philistos  at  such  a  moment. 
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freedom  of  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities.    At  one  chap.  th. 
stage  his  presence  has  been  recorded ;  at  another  we  have 
inferred  it  from  the  unusual  energy  shown  by  the  Sikels  ^. 
He  then  appeared  as  an  ally  of  Greek  commonwealths^ 
doubtless  as  deeming  the  commonwealths  less  dangerous 
to  his  own  people  than  the  tjrrants.     And  so  the  single  The  Sikeli 
commonwealths  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  were,  as  compared  ^^eX  * 
with  a  g^reat  dominion  like  that  of  Hierftn  or  Ther6n  in  common- 

«  .  .  wealths. 

the  hands  of  a  single  man.  But  even  single  common- 
wealths like  Sjrracuse  and  Akragas  were  dangerous  in  no 
small  measure.  They  were  growing  in  wealth  and  strength ; 
a  Sikel  patriot  who  designed  to  do  anything  for  his  own 
people  might  be  well  advised  to  strike  before  they  became 
stronger  still.  And  Ducetius  had  withal  a  special  grievance. 
One  result  of  his  own  campaigns  was  that  a  Sikel  town,  indsia  now 
that  of  Inessa,  had  passed  into  Greek  hands,  and  was  now  ^  ' 
the  second  Hellenic  ^tnfi,  \  He  now  began  to  show  Desigiu  of 
openly,  what  he  doubtless  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  his 
schemes  for  uniting  all  the  isolated  Sikel  communities  of 
the  island  into  one  great  Sikel  power.  Of  that  power  he 
was  doubtless  himself  to  be  the  wielder.  He  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  position  of  king  over  the  whole  island,  or  of 
so  much  of  it  as  he  could  bring  under  the  power  of  himself 
and  his  people. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  a  king  of  the  Sikels, 
lord  of  an  united  Sikel  kingdom,  would  be  to  every  Greek 
city  in  Sicily.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  might  at  the 
moment  seem  more  dangerous  than  it  really  was.  That  is, 
it  would  seem  to  mean  destruction,  while  it  is  most  likely 
that  in  truth  it  meant  only  humiliation.  It  is  hardly  safe  Not  con- 
to  connect  the  schemes  of  Ducetius  with  the  advance  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  Italian  nations  afi^ainst  the   Greeks  which  happened  *»*r^»n»n 

^  ^-^  advance  in 

a  little  later  ^.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  movements  of  the  Italy. 

*■  See  above,  pp.  307,  321.        '  See  above,  pp.  33  a,  323. 

'  See  Holm,  i.  258. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  Lucanians  which  tore  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  Greater 
Hellas  from  the  Hellenic  world  had  begun  when  Ducetius 
first  formed  his  scheme  of  Sikel  unity.     It  is  certain  that 
the  fight  of  Laos  had  not  been  fought,  that  the  men  of 
Poseid6nia  had  not  yet  to  mourn  that  they  had  become 
barbarians  ^,  that  Kyme,  so  lately  delivered  by  the  arms  of 
Syracuse  ^,  still  kept  the  Hellenic  life  that  had  been  saved 
for  her.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  schemes 
of  Ducetius,  if  successful,  would  have  involved  any  such 
results  as   came   of  the   Italian   advance   on   the   main- 
Different    land.     The  conditions  were  different.     The  Lucanians  at 
SfLuca-     least  were  simple  barbarians  from  outside,  and  even  the 
niansand    gamnites  must  have   come  under  a  far  smaller  measure 

Sikels. 

of  Hellenic  influence  than  the  Sikels.  The  Samnites 
might  pick  up  something  of  Greek  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy,  exactly  as  the  Romans  did.  But  the  national 
life,  the  political  constitution,  of  the  Samnite  remained  as 
untouched  by  Greek  influences  as  did  those  of  the  Roman. 
Helleniaa-  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Sikels.  Large  as  was  the 
SikeU.  extent  of  territory  which  they  still  kept  in  the  island, 
they  were  yet  in  some  sort  a  remnant.  Even  to  an  in- 
dependent Sikel  community  its  Greek  neighbours  were 
something  more  than  mere  enemies.  They  were  often 
masters;  they  were  in  any  case  models.  Look  on  a 
hundred  years  or  less,  and  a  Sikel  commonwealth,  a  Sikel 
tyranny,  is  hardly  to  be  disting^shed  from  a  Greek  com- 
njonwealth  or  a  Greek  tyranny.  The  process  of  assimila- 
tion had  already  begun.  It  had  gone  far  enough  to  place 
the  Sikel  on  quite  another  level  from  the  Lucanian.  A  Sikel 
prince,  seeking  to  make  his  people  great  at  the  expense  of 
Greek  neighbours,  would  assuredly  look  only  for  conquest ; 
he  would  have  no  mind  for  destruction. 

We  just  now  spoke  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Sikels  and  Greeks  in  Sicily  within  the  next 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  "See  above,  p.  350. 
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hundred  years.     We  shall  better  take  in  the  position  of  chap.  vn. 

our  one  great  Sikel  leader,  if  we  look  on  for  about  the  Comp»- 

same  spaee  of  time  to  another  part  of  the  world.     The^^^tiyg 

schemes  and  the  failure  of  Dueetius  may  be  better  under-  ^^^  Pliilip. 

stood,  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  the  schemes  and 

the  success  of  Philip.     The  plans  of  the  Sikel  could  not  likencM 

have  been  very  different  from  the  plans  of  the  Macedonian,  pi^ns. 

It  was  only  the  political  independence  of  the  Greek  cities 

to  which  either  Dueetius  or  Philip  was  really  threatening. 

Dueetius  could  have  had  no  more  thought  than  Philip  had 

of  rooting  up  Greek  life  and  culture.     His  whole  story, 

just  like  that  of  Philip,  shows  that  he  had  entered  into 

every  side  of  Greek  life  except  its  political  side.     He  would 

doubtless  have  rejoiced  to  make   Syracuse  or  any  other 

Greek  city  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.     He  would  have 

made  it  the  capital  of  what  would  be  politically  a  Sikel 

kingdom.     But  it  would  be  a  Sikel   kingdom,  like  the 

Macedonian  kingdom  of  Philip  or  the  Epeirot  kingdom 

of   Pyrrhos,   adorned   and  strengthened   by  all   that   the 

arts  of  Greece  could  supply  to  adorn  and  strengthen  it. 

The  schemes  of  Dueetius  failed,  and  those  of  Philip  sue-  Different 

ceeded,  because  Dueetius  had  not  the  strength  of  Philip,  Jf  ^^ce- 

while  the  Sikcliot  cities   in    the   days   of   Dueetius  had  p??,*^^ 

greater   strength  than  the  cities  of   Old  Greece  had  in 

the   days    of    Philip.     Dueetius  had  far  more  to   create 

at  home  before  he  could  begin  any  work  of  aggression. 

Much  as  Philip  created,  he  inherited   much,  enough   to 

make  a  solid  groundwork   for   his   creation.     Before   he 

could  enlarge  his  kingdom,  he  had  to  win  it ;   but  there 

was  an  established  kingdom  to  be  won,  by  him  or  by  some 

other.     To  be  King  of  the  Macedonians  had  long  been  a 

definite  place  in  the  world ;  Philip  simply  made  it  a  much 

greater  place  than  it  had  been  hitherto.     But  to  be  King 

of  the  Sikels  was  a  place  which  Dueetius  had  to  create  for 

himself.     The   Sikels,  in   their  many  independent  com- 
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CHAP.  vn.  mxmities^  had  most  likely  reached  a  much  higher  political 
Polidcal     leyei  than  the  Macedonians.     But  for  that  very  reason  it 

oondition 

of  the  was  less  easy  for  any  pnnce  or  leader  to  make  use  of  them 
to  his  own  purposes.  We  know  not  what  was  the  original 
position  of  Ducetius ;  we  know  not  what  was  the  political 
constitution  of  any  Sikel  community.  His  own  position 
and  that  of  Arehonides  ^  may  suggest  that  some  at  least 
of  them  had  kings  or  princes ;  but  there  was  assuredly  no 
ruler  among  them  at  all  like  the  King  of  the  Macedonians 
or  the  King  of  the  Molottians.  The  enlarged  Macedonian 
kingdom  which  was  needed  for  Philip's  purposes  had  to  be 
formed  by  the  comparatively  easy  process  of  enlarging  an 
existing  whole.  The  Sikel  kingdom  which  was  needed  for 
Ducetius'  purposes  had  to  be  formed  by  the  &r  harder 
process  of  gathering  isolated  atoms  into  one  mass.  Philip 
formed  his  machine^  and  then  used  it  successfully.  We 
know  not  whether  Ducetius  could  have  used  his  machine 
successfully;  for  his  schemes  broke  down  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  striving  to  form  it. 

Still  there  is  a  near  likeness  between  the  general  posi- 
tions of  the  two  princes.  For  Ducetius  to  win  dominion 
or  influence  over  all  Sicily  as  Philip  won  dominion  or 
influence  over  Old  Greece  would  have  meant  the  political 
humiliation  of  many  Greek  cities^  combined  with  a  great 

Success  of  enlargement  of  the  range  of  every  form  of  Greek  life.     In 

P*       the  case  of  Philip's  success,  the  result  was  brought  about 

by  Philip  himself  and  those  who   carried   on   his  work. 

Partial       In  the  casc  of  Ducetius*  failure,  one  half  of  the  result  was 

DuoetitLB.  c^ried  out,  but  not  by  Ducetius.  East  of  Hadria,  where 
Macedonia  fought  its  way  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Greek  state 
and  the  ruling  Greek  state,  Greek  culture  and  Macedonian 
dominion  went  together.  In  Sicily  the  Sikels  accepted 
Greek  culture,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Macedonians^ 
accept  it  at  the  hands  of  subjects  or  dependents.     But  this 

^  Diod.  xii.  8;  Thuc.  vii.  i. 
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difference  in  the  result  should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  like-  chap.  vn. 
ness  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt. 
That  mere  difference  of  result  seems  to  put  Philip  far 
beyond  all  comparison  with  Ducctius.  Yet  we  can  see  that 
Philip  started  from  very  small  beginnings.  Macedonian 
dominion  in  Greece,  even  Macedonian  interference  in  Greek 
affairs^  were  as  little  in  men's  thoughts  when  Philip  began 
his  career  as  Sikel  dominion  or  interference  could  have 
been  when  Ducetius  began  his.  And^  meagre  as  are  our 
accounts  of  the  Sikel  leader^  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities  found  that  he  was  an  enemy  who 
could  not  be  despised.  And  if  his  schemes  broke  down^  it 
was  mainly  because  he  had  a  harder  work  than  Philip  had 
to  do  among  his  own  people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ducetius  in  a  perfectly  inde-  Earlier 
pendent  character,  acting  without  Greek  allies,  comes  before  D^oetiTM. 
those  internal  and  external  events  in  the  history  of  Syracuse 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  section.     He  now 
appears  by  the  lofty  style  of  King  of  the  Sikels*.     It  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  title  can  ever  have  formally  belonged 
to  him ;  as  yet  assuredly  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
the  king  or  prince  of  some  part  of  his  people.     We  hear 
of  his  lofty  birth  and  of  his  personal  renown,  and  before 
all  things  of  the  cities  which  he  founded,  which  he  moved 
from  their  sites,  and  which  he  won  by  weapons  of  war. 
The  region  of  his  birth  and  of  his  earliest  foundations  lies  His  birth- 
among  the  northern  outposts  of  the  Heraian  hills.    Among  op^Meni^ 
many  confusions  and  corruptions  of  nomenclature,  it  is  not  ^"™- 
easy  to  see  whether  Ncjb  or  Menae,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Menaenum,  the  first  city  of  his  founding,  are  one  place  or 
two  *.     If  they  are  distinct,  they  at  least  cannot  have  been 
far  apart ;  and  it  may  be  that  Ducetius  simply  so  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  place  of  his  own  birth  that  he  was 
in  a  lax  way  spoken  of  as   its  founder.     Mensenimi  at 

*  Diod.  xi.  7S.    See  above,  p.  333.  '  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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CHAP.  vn.  leasts  whether  the  birth-place  of  Ducetms  or  not,  still  lives 
Position  of  to  preserve  his  memory^.  Mineo — the  name  has  hardly 
orMineo.  changed — sits  enthroned  on  one  of  the  loftiest  inhabited 
spots  in  Sicily,  yielding  perhaps  only  to  Henna  of  the 
goddesses  and  to  Troina  of  the  Normans.  It  sits  as  if  in 
rivalry  of  the  Saracen  post  of  Caltagirone  to  the  west, 
a  town  perched  on  another  mountain-top  only  just  lower 
than  its  own.  The  hill  of  Menscnum  stands  isolated,  with 
deep  ravines  parting  it  from  other  heights  to  the  east  and 
west.  To  the  west  the  river  Menas,  one  of  the  many 
streams  which  go  to  swell  the  waters  of  Symaithos,  flows 
beneath  it.  The  combe  to  the  east  parts  Mineo  from  the 
height  which  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Catalfaro,  speaking 
of  days  when  the  city  of  Ducetius  was  assaulted  and  taken 
Cave  of  by  the  Saracen.  The  height  is  pierced  with  primaeval 
Agrippinft.  tombs  and  dwellings,  specially  with  one  famous  cave  which, 
in  days  between  the  Sikel  and  the  Saracen,  won  for  itself 
a  name  in  the  legend  of  the  holy  Agrippina  ^.  On  this 
height  some  have  placed  the  birth-place  of  Ducetius;  he 
crossed  the  ravine  to  plant  his  new  city  on  the  greater  hill 
to  the  east  of  it  ^.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  site  on  which 
he  undoubtedly  founded  Mensenum  was  one  preeminently 
fitted  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  city,  as  long  as  cities  still 
sought  no  small  part  of  their  strength  from  heights  rising 
to  the  clouds  and  from  steep  and  ragged  paths  up  which  an 
enemy  could  make  his  way  only  with  pain  and  weariness. 
The  height  of  Mineo  has  two  heads  with  a  sinking  be- 
tween them  at  the  top  of  a  deep  gully  on  the  north  side. 
And  the  easternmost  of  these  two  rises  again,  on  the  side 

1  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 

■  We  may  come  to  Saint  Agrippina  in  time.  Her  story,  chiefly  posthu- 
mous, is  told  in  the  Vitee  Sanctorum  Siculorum,  i.  79.  The  part  that  con- 
cerns UB  is  at  p.  82  ;  "  In  locum  qui  dicitur  Draphon  perFcnerunt.  In  eo 
loco  spelunca  est,  castello  cui  M eneeo  nomen  subjacens.  In  eo  dsemones 
jam  olim  habitabant."    One  sees  it  across  the  gorge  from  Mineo. 

»  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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6ppo8ite  to  Catalfaro,  into   a  higher  point  than  all,  one  chap.  vii. 
that  might  seem  to  call  aloud  to  become  the  akropolis  of 
a  new  city. 

On  these  heights  Ducetius  planted  the  settlement  which  Founda- 
he  perhaps  already  designed  to  be  more  than  the  strong-  strength- 
hold  of  his  immediate  people,  to  be  in  truth  the  capital  of  jJe^num 
his  new-bom  Sikel  dominion.     There  he  has  left  his  mark,  b-o-  459- 
Large  remains  of  a  mighty  wall  are  still  there,  a  wall  in  The  wall  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
work  of  the  Sikel  king.     In  the  days  of  Ducetius  we  are 
no  longer  to  look  for  such  primaeval  work  as  the  ancient 
walls  of   Cephalccdium  ^.     As   the   Goth   at   Carcassonne 
could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts  of  the  Roman,  so  the 
Sikel  at  Menaenum  could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts 
of  the  Greek.     Large  pieces  of  what  we  trust  is  the  work 
of  Ducetius   remain  on  the  north  side;   and  the  line  of 
the  wall,  not  kept  at  one  level  but  rising  and  falling  with 
the  windings  of  the  hill,  can  be  traced  where  the  wall 
itself  has  perished.    Where  it  is  best  preserved,  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  scarped  hill-side  faced  with  masonry,  which  of 
course  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  perfect  wall.     It  is 
built  of  uncemented  rectangular  blocks,  and  is  supported 
by   solid    towers    in   which   a   core    of    small    stones    is 
strengthened   by  masonry  of  the   same  kind.     Not  fifty  Destruc- 
years  back  the  noi*them  gate  of  Menaenum  had  not  yet  gateway, 
wholly  vanished;    its   side-posts   at   least  were  standing. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  had  not  in  some 
later  age,  at  the  hands  of  Romans,  Saracens,  or  Normans, 
been  taught,  like  one  of  the  gateways  on  Eryx,  to  bear  the 
arch  which  the  days  of  Ducetius  knew  not.    This  venerable 
relic  was  swept  away  at  the  making  of  the  new  zig-zag 
road  up  the  hill,  a  road  which  has  supplanted  not  a  few 
steep  and  ancient  paths,  in  one  of  which,  carefully  paved 
but  not  in  Roman  fashion,  the  hand  of  the  Arab  has  been 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  14a. 
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oHAP.  vn.  seen.  Above  all  soars  the  akropolis ;  but  there  the  work 
of  the  Sikel  has  yielded  to  a  castle  of  eomparativelj  modem 
times^  itself  now  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains little  of  interest  of  any  date.  A  few  plain  pointed 
arches,  some  of  them  seemingly  part  of  an  aqueduct^  suggest 
the  thought  of  Saracen  work^  but  they  may  just  as  well 
be  later.  He  who  climbs  the  height  of  Mineo  can  be  led 
thither  by  hardly  any  other  motive  than  to  gaze  on  the 
great  works  of  the  Sikel  and  on  the  land  on  which  the 
Sikel  looked  down  from  the  height  which  he  had  made 
his  own. 
Oatlook  From  the  hill  of  Mensenum  the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast 

Meruenum.  landscape,  far  and  near.  The  immediate  view  is  fenced  in 
by  the  opposite  range  of  hills ;  but  above  them  rise  not  a 
few  loftier  points  which  must  have  spoken  straight  to  the 
heart  of  a  Sikel  founder.  He  might  look  out  on  Henna,  the 
chief  seat  of  his  religion,  now  perhaps  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  moral  conquest  of  the  Greek.  On  another  side,  the 
snows  of  ^tna  rose  above  the  other  sacred  homes  of  Hybla 
and  Hadranus,  still  deities  of  his  people.  At  the  foot  of 
^tna  lay  that  Inessa  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  hand 
over  to  the  stranger,  and  which  the  founder  of  a  Sikel 
power  was  above  all  things  called  on  to  win  back  for  his 
own  folk.  But  the  most  living  and  speaking  sight  of  all 
was  nearer,  almost  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  chosen 
home.  Mensenum  saw  at  her  feet  the  great  plain  between 
herself  and  the  northern  range  of  hills,  a  plain  varied  by 
The  not  a  few  peaks  and  knolls,  smooth  and  rocky.    At  the  foot 

thePalici.  ^^  ^^^  most  marked  of  them  lay  that  holy  place  which  the 
Sikel  might  still  most  truly  call  his  own.  There  was  the 
sacred  lake  with  its  bubbling  waters ;  there  was  the  temple 
of  the  earth-bom  guardians  of  the  Sikel  land.  If  the 
goddesses  of  Henna  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  watch  over 
his  folk,  the  Palici  were  still  his  own.  Protectors  of  the 
slave,  protectors  perchance  of  the  Sikan  bondman  against 
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the  Sikel,  it  was  to  them  that  the  founders  of  the  revived  chap.  vn. 
Sikel  power  looked  as  his  mightiest  patrons  against  the 
encroaching  Greek. 

On  that  height^  looking  down  on  that  plain,  was  for  Begimung 
a  while  the  dwelling-place  of  Ducetius,  the  centre  of  his  ^ug»  qqj^, 
power.     The  lands  at  its  foot  were  parted  out  among  the  <1^®»*"- 
citizens  of  the  new  and  enlarged  city  ^.     From  thence  he 
went  forth  to  bring,  by  persuasion  or  by  arms,  all  the 
Sikel  states  of  the  island  into  one  whole.     Morgantia,  no  Morgantia 
mean  city  among  her  fellows,  deemed  herself  great  enough 
to  refuse  to  be  either  subject  or  confederate  of  the  lord  of 
Mensenum  ^.     Morgantia  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ducetius. 
On  what  terms  it  submitted,  on  what  terms  any  of  the  Union  of 
other  Sikel  states   submitted  or  were  united,  what  were  states, 
the  exact  relations  between  the  Sikel  king  at  Mensenum 
and  his  subjects  or  allies  throughout  the  island — on  all 
these  points,  on  which  knowledge  would  be  so  precious,  we 
are  left  in  darkness.    We  only  see  that,  in  a  space  of  about 
six  years,   the  schemes  of   Ducetius   with  regard  to   his  bo-  459- 
own  people  were  all  but  fully  carried  out.     All  the  Sikel 
states  save  one  were  joined  into  one  body,  and  the  language 
in  which  that  body  is  described  has  a  federal  ring.     It  Position  of 
sounds  as  if  the  union  was  in  form  at  least  free  and  equal,      ^  °** 
as  if  Ducetius,  prince  of  his  own  immediate  people,  was 
rather   a  president,  a  stadholder,  a  captain-general,  over 
the  other  communities  of  his  race  ^.    One  town  alone  with- 
stood alike  the  persuasions  and  the  arms  of  united  Sikelia, 
The  Galeatic  Hybla,  the  Hybla  by  ^tna,  the  sacred  city  Galeatic 
of  the  goddess  of  its  own  name,  the  home  of  the  sage  ex-  ^g^^^ 
pounders  of  the  dark  riddles  and  dreams   and   visions  *,  ^^^ 
kept  aloof  from  the   body  of  which   Ducetius   was   the 
head.     The  exception  is  significant,  and  makes  us  specially 

^  Diod.  xi.  78  ;  r^v  (tuvcttvs  X^P^"^  '''^^  /caronci<r$€tai  9t€fjUpi<Tt, 
•  See  Appendix  XXXTV.  »  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 

*  See  vol.  L  pp.  150,  516. 
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CHAP.  vn.  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  policy  of  Henna  at  such  a 
Position  of  moment.  Was  the  home  of  Dimeter  and  her  Child  already 
Mnotua-      ^^  fiilly  hellenized  that  Henna  is  no  longer  thought  of  as 


nM. 


a  Sikcl  city  ?     Was  Hybla  following  in  the  same  path  ? 
Had  these   Sikcl   holy  places   at   which  the   Greek   had 
learned  to  worship  cooled  in  their  Sikel  patriotism  ?    Were 
they  less  stirred  than  other  spots  on  behalf  of  a  prince 
with  whom  zeal  for  the  most  purely  national  shrine  of 
the  Sikel  people  was  clearly  a  chief   watchward  of   his 
cause? 
Two  foan-       If  we  could  venture  to  compose  a  motto  in  modem  style 
Ducttiug.    for  the  royal  or  federal  banner  of  the  lord  of  Menaenum,  it 
would  be  "  The  Palici  for  free  and  united  SIkelia/'    We  have 
compared  Ducetius  and  Philip.    Each  prince,  in  founding  a 
new  or  vastly  enlarged  dominion^  chose  a  new  site  as  the 
immediate  seat  of  that  dominion.    But  what  Philip  did  once 
Ducetius  did  twice.     Each  followed  the  law  which  seems 
to  mark  the  advance  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  sites. 
Each  came  down  from  the  heights  to  the  lower  ground. 
But  in  the  case  of  Ducetius  ages  seemed  to  pass  in  a  single 
Philip        life-time,  in  less  than  a  decade  of  years.    Philip  came  down 
from  Aigai  from  the  old  seat  of  the  kingship  of  his  fathers  ;  Ducetius 
to  Pella.      (»ame  down  from  the  seat  of  the  kingship  which  he  himself 
founds        had  called  into  at  least  a  renewed  being.    As  Philip  moved 
the  throne  of  advancing  Macedonia  from  the  mountain 
heights  of  Aigai  to  the  marshy  plain  of  Pella  ^,  so  Duce- 
tius moved  the  throne,  if  throne  it  was,  of  united  Sikelia 
from  the  high  place  that  he  had  chosen  at  Mensenum  to  a 
physically  lower   site  at  its  foot.      Men»num  had  been 
B.C.  453.     chosen  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  the  chief  of  a 
single  Sikel  state,  as  the  centre  from  which  to  bring  the 
other  Sikel  states  into  brotherhood  or  subjection.     It  had 
done  its  work.     The  chief  of  the  Sikel  communities  had 
now  to  choose  a  home  and  a  centre  for  an  united  nation. 

'  Dem.  de  Cor.  80.     Pella  before  Philip  was  x^ptov  &do(o¥  xal  fUKpoy, 
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We  can  believe  that  Ducetius  looked  forward  to  a  day  chap.  vii. 
when  he  might  plant  his  throne  on  the  height  of  Akragas 
or  in  the  Island  of  Syracuse.     Some  spot  like  these  shoidd  Its  con- 
be  to  him  what  Amprakia  should  in  days  to  come  be  to  the  v^ith  the 
Molottian  Pyrrhos.     But  as  yet  he  had  to  seek,  not  an  ^^^0^*^ 
Amprakia  but  a  Passaron.     While  the  Sikel  realm  or  con- 
federacy was  still  in  its  growth^  it  was  fit  that  it  should 
have  a  purely  Sikel  centre.     And  where  should  that  centre 
be  ?     From  the  ramparts  of  his  earlier  city  he  had  looked 
down  on  the  house  and  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  of  his  people.     In  united  Sikelia  the  spiritual 
centre  of  the  nation  should  become  its  temporal  centre  also. 
Ducetius  forsook  the  city  on  the  height,  his  own  city,  the 
city  of  his  own  founding  ^  \  he  founded  a  new  seat  for  his 
power  in  the  plain  below,  in  the   immediate   neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  place.      From  the  deities  of  that  holy 
place  it  took  its  name.     In  the  life-time  and  by  the  act 
of  the  founder  of  Menajnum,  Menajnum  yielded  its  place 
as  the  head  of  the   Sikel  realm  to  the  altogether  new 
foundation  of  Palica. 

The  new  city  arose  in  the  plain,  in  the  immediate  neigh-  Position  of 
bourhood  of  the  lake  and  temple  of  the  brother  gods.  But  °** 
it  may  well  have  stood  in  the  plain,  as  opposed  to  the 
loftier  heights  on  both  sides,  and  yet  have  stood  on  one  of 
the  lower  hills  by  which  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  varied. 
All  but  immediately  above  the  lake  rises  the  most  marked 
among  them,  a  rocky  peninsular  height,  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  to  a  range  of  smoother  hills.  It  shows  the  clearest 
signs  of  ancient  occupation  and  of  close  connexion  with  the 
holy  place.  Its  sides  are  full  of  tombs,  some  of  them  with 
carefully  wrought  doors,  and  roofs  cut  into  the  shape  of  the 
apparent  cupola.  At  its  foot  passes  an  ancient  road,  doubt- 
less a  holy  path  for  pilgrims  to  the  temple ;  and  the  lines 
of  a  wall  can  be  clearly  traced  stretching  from  the  hill 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIY. 
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oHAF.  yn.  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  temple.  If^  as  has  been  sup- 
posed with  much  likelihood,  this  rocky  hill  was  the  akro« 
polis  of  Palica^  we  may  see  in  this  wall  a  device  to  bind  the 
city  to  the  sacred  precinct,  and  to  put  it  as  it  were  bodily 
under  the  protection  of  the  patron  gods.  On  that  spot 
most  likely^  at  all  events  on  some  closely  neighbouring  site, 
the  new  city  of  Palica,  the  new  head  of  the  Sikel  power, 
the  second  foundation  of  the  Sikel  king^  was  built  and  was 
strongly  fortified^.  The  city  grew  and  flourished;  but 
such  was  the  turn  taken  by  the  affairs  of  its  founder  and  of 
the  whole  Sikel  people  that  it  flourished  only  for  a  short 
season^. 

XJninter-  Ducetius  was  now  head  of  his  own  people^  and  among 
greM  of^  bis  own  people  he  had  shown  himself  strong  enough  both 
DucetiaB.  ^  build  up  and  to  pull  down.  It  is  strange  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  steps  taken  by  any  of  the  Greek  cities  to 
check  his  progress.  One  would  have  thought  that  Mor- 
gantia  and  Hybla  would  have  sought  and  found  help  in 
some  Greek  quarter.  And  in  truth,  with  a  narrative  so 
meagre  as  that  now  before  us,  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
say  that  they  did  not.  Yet^  if  Greek  and  Sikel  had  met  in 
arms  at  this  stage  of  the  story,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  one  who  told  it  could  have  left  out  the  fact.  Now  at 
last  the  time  of  conflict  came  between  the  elder  and  the 
newer  folk  of  Eastern  Sicily^  and  the  blow  came  from  the 
elder  folk. 
He  takes  One  duty  before  all  others  was  laid  on  the  chief  of 
B.  0.451.  united  Sikelia.  He  had  to  undo  a  wrong  done  to  his 
people  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  a  part.  Sikel  Inessa 
had  become  Greek  -^tna  partly  by  the  act  of  Ducetius. 
His  first  act  in  his  new  character  was  to  win  back  this 
stronghold  of  his  people  so  lately  lost.  We  have  no 
details^  except  that  he  took  the  town   after  slaying  its 

»  See  Appendix  XXXIV.  »  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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commander  by  craft  ^.     Who  was  this  commands  ?     The  chap.  vn. 
word  used  might    almost    suggest    that  a  Peinomenid 
prince  was  still  reigning  in  the  new  ^tna  '.     If  this  were 
so,  it  might  explain  the  fact  that  we  hear  of  no  action 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Greek  state  against  the  Sikel 
invader.     The  remnant  of  the  tyrants  might  well  be  left 
to  perish  at  any  hands.     But  the  Sikel  prince  soon  showed 
that  his  objects   were  not   bounded  by  the  recovery  of 
Inessa.     From  that  conquest  he  marched  on  to  attack  the  He  be- 
second  among  the  Greek  powers  of  Sicily,  and  the  second  mS^od. 
among  them  did  not  venture  to  withstand  him  without 
calling  in  the  help  of  the  first. 

The  geography  of  the  campaign   is   hopeless.     Duce- 
tius  enters    the    Akragantine    territory,   and   assaults   a 
fortress  called  Motyon,  which  was  defended  by  an  Akra- 
gantine garrison^.     The  site  is  unknown;    the  name,  if 
we  have  its  right  form,  strikes  us  by  its  likeness  to  the 
name  of  the  famous  Phoenician  island.     The  chances  are 
that  Motyon  and  Motya  are  alike  Sikan  names  kept  on 
by  the  Greek  in  one  case  and  by  the  Phoenician  in  the 
other  ^.     Ducetius  laid  siege  to  the  place  with  a  strong  He  defeat* 
force,  and  the  Akragantines  refused  to  risk  a  battle  against  gantines 
the  Sikel  invader  till  they  had  sought  and  received  help  ^^  ^^^ 
from  Syracuse.     Ducetius  now  met  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  greatest   Sikeliot  cities   in  arms.     Victory  was 

^  Diod.  zi.  91 ;  Atryrjv  teariXAfirro^  rlv  ^yovfi€vov  aMj^  Zokwftov^itras. 
'  *H7oi;;icvos  is  hardly  an  usual  title  for  the  magistrate  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  it  is  in  this  very  sentence  that  Dacetios  is  called  6  rSr¥ 

'  lb.;  c{s  lifv  * KKparfavripiav  x^P^^  ivaftv^as  fitrd  Svpdfuws  M6rvoy 
<ppovpoiifiwov  ifn6  rSnr  'AKpayamlvcav  kvoKUptcrjat. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  562.  Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  entry  in 
Stephen  of  By/antium  ;  MSrvkat'  XnctKias  ippovptoy  vtpl  r^  Morviyv. 
^ikiaroi  Iik^Xikw  v€fArr^.  That  ia  just  where  Philistos  would  be  telling 
the  dtory  of  Ducetius.  The  fragment  next  before  in  Miiller  (i.  187)  is 
Stephen's  notice  of  AlBaXia,  firom  the  same  book.  That  in,  he  there  re- 
cords the  Syracusan  expedition  which  we  spoke  of  in  p.  337.  One  knows 
not  what  confusion  may  lork  in  MrvKm  and  wtfi  ri^  Morvrp^, 
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CHAP.  vn.  with  the  Sikel,  and  Syracusans  and  Akragantines  were 
both  driven  from  their  camps  ^.  The  conqueror  pressed 
his  advantage  so  far  that  Motjon  yielded  to  its  Sikel 
besiegers  ^ ;  but  winter  was  coming  on^  and  both  Greeks 
and  Sikels  withdrew  within  their  several  territories  *.  At 
Syracuse  we  hear  the  same  story  as  after  the  first  Etruscan 
expedition*.  Truly  or  falsely^  the  cry  of  treason  was 
raised.  It  was  a  cry  at  once  so  likely  to  be  true  and  so 
likely  to  be  raised  though  it  were  not  true^  that^  in  the 
absence  of  further  details^  we  can  only  say  that  it  was 
raised,  and  successfully  raised.  Bolkdn^  the  Syracusan 
general  who  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  Motyon,  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  in  league  with  Duoe- 
tius^  and  of  having  wilfully  caused  the  defeat.  On  this 
charge  he  was  convicted  and  put  to  death  ^. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few  years  that  a  Syra- 
cusan commander  is  condemned  for  treason  in  his  command. 
In  both  cases  his  successor,  whether  more  wisely  chosen  or 
warned  by  his  fate,  more  than  retrieves  the  losses  brought 

Campaign   about  by  the  fault  of  his  predecessor.     When  war-time 

'  '^^  '  began  again,  another  Syracusan  general,  whose  name  is 

not  given,  was  sent  forth  with  orders   to   fight  against 

Ducetius  and  to  overthrow  him  ®.     Syracuse  now  takes  the 


Condem- 
nation of 
Bolk6n. 
B.  c.  45 1  - 
450. 


^  Died.  zi.  91 ;  rSw  Hi  ^ AKpayavrivojv  imfiorjBrfadyrcjyt  awiapas  l^dxt^  ""'^ 
vpoT€priffai,  i^^\a<rtv  Afjufxyripovs  l«  r&v  arparowilkay.  Here  we  must  take 
to  conjectare.  The  substitation  of  J^vpaucoaiwv  for  'Ajepayavrlvuv,  or,  per- 
haps better,  the  insertion  of  ical  XvpoHOffieav  after  * AKpayavrivoiv,  is  called 
for  both  by  the  word  diMftoripovs  and  by  what  foUowv.  Either  mistake  is 
an  easy  one. 

'  Thid  is  implied  directly  after. 

'  Diod.  u.  B.;  t6t€  ftiv  rov  x^^/^os  hurrafiivoVf  ik€xvpl<rOricray  clt  ri^ 
oiKfiay.    See  next  page,  note  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  336. 

'  Diod.  n.  B.;  r^;  ffrn/s  alriw  Svra  leal  Ho^carra  \60pa  avfAwpArrtiw  rf 
Aovxcrifi,  xaraJliticdffayTts  &s  vpohorriv  dwiicTtivay. 

*  lb.;  $4povs  dpxo/iivov  arparriydif  trtpov  Kariimprav,  f  Hjiva/ur  d^idXo- 
yoy  b6v7€Sf  vpoaira^av  KaravoKtfiilacu  Aovichioy,  In  a  more  careful  writer 
than  DioddroB  we  should  understand  these  words  of  a  single  general  like 
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foremost  part  in  the  war;  the  Akragantines  seem  to  do  no  obap.  vii. 
more  than  besiege  their  own  fortress  of  Motyon,  now  held 
by  a  Sikel  garrison  ^.  Ducetius  meanwhile  raised  another 
army,  an  easy  task  no  doubt  after  the  victory  of  the  last 
year.  The  Syracusan  host^  a  greater  one^  it  would  seem,  Defeat  of 
than  that  which  had  been  led  by  Bolk6n^  found  him  by  the 
encamped  at  a  place  whose  site  is  unknown^  but  whose  ^^~ 
name  is  given  as  Nomai  ^.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
generalship  of  Ducetius,  and  for  his  influence  over  his 
people^  that  he  had^  as  it  would  seem,  kept  his  force 
together  through  the  winter.  Armies  such  as  his  must 
have  been  more  apt,  after  a  victory  no  less  than  after  a 
defeat,  to  insist  on  going  back,  each  man  to  his  own 
home^.  A  battle  now  followed  between  Sikels  and  Sy- 
racusans,  a  hard-fought  battle  in  which  it  was  only  after 
long  striving  that  the  military  skill  of  Greece  had  the 
better.  The  Sikel  host  gave  way  and  fled;  the  Syra- 
cusans  followed  and  slew  many  in  the  pursuit^.  And 
now  a  defeated  general  could  no  longer  keep  his  force 
together ;  the  more  part  of  the  confederate  host  of  united 
Sikelia  was  scattered  abroad  ^.     A  few  only  kept  up  stouter 

that  of  the  Achaian  League.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  Syracuse  at  this  moment.  At  a  later  time  there  were 
fifteen  generals. 

'  See  next  page,  note  a. 

'  Vofiod  is  quite  unknown,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  change  the  name 
into  Mcva/  or  VoaL 

'  See  Nurman  (Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

*  The  words  of  Dioiidros  show  the  good  fight  made  by  the  Sikels ;  y€yo- 
fiivrjs  vapara^foifs  fAtydkrjs  teal  voXXwv  vap  dfjuporipots  viirrovTajy,  fi6\is 
XvpoKCaioi  fitaaafi^voi  tovs  XtK€\o^^  irpiif/ayroy  koI  Hard,  tpvy^v  vokXom 
dyiikuy. 

^  The  words  are,  rSiv  lka<puy6vToay  ol  irXciot/t  (/;  rd  <ppovpia  rwv  SixcXcvk 
ditff^fjcay.  From  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  no  special  military 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  as  one  would  naturally  have  expected,  on  the  word 
<l>poiipta,  Dioddros  seems  to  use  it  as  he  might  have  used  v6\€ts  or  ttdjfias, 
Ducetius  would  hardly  have  sunk  into  such  despair  if  a  number  of  garrisons 
were  holding  out  for  him.  We  may  therefore  fairly  contrast  this  scattering 
with  the  words  used  before,  after  his  victory  of  Greeks  and  Sikels  alike, 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Motyon 
recovered 
by  the 
Akragan- 
tines. 


Failure 
of  the 
plans  of 
Duoetius. 


hearts  for  a  while;  thej  still  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Duoetius^  and  still  shared  his  hopes  ^  Meanwhile  Motyon 
was  won  back  by  its  besiegers^  and  the  victorious  army  of 
Akragas  came  to  join  the  victorious  army  of  Syracuse  in 
face  of  the  small  remnant  that  still  surroimded  the  Sikel 
king*. 

Never  was  a  cause  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
so  promising  more  thoroughly  crushed.  Never  was  a 
strong  heart  more  cruelly  constrained  to  give  way  before 
events  which  were  too  mighty  for  it.  We  are  indeed  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  Ducetius  gave  way  so  suddenly^  that 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  get  together  a  fresh  army. 
With  no  details  to  throw  any  light  on  the  story,  we  can 
only  suppose  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  such  energetic 
action  as  Ducetius  showed  himself  before  and  afterwards 
did  not  despair,  even  for  the  moment,  without  reason.  We 
are  tempted  to  think  of  our  own  iElfred  in  his  shelter  at 
Athelney,  and  how  soon  victory  came  back  to  the  banners 
of  a  people  who  had  been  scattered  even  without  a  defeat. 
But  the  Wessex  of  Alfred,  far  as  it  was  from  the  unity 
of  a  modem  state,  might  pass  for  a  well-established  and 
united  power  by  the  side  of  the  confederacy  of  yesterday 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  genius  of  Ducetius 
himself.  The  isolated  tribes  and  towns  of  his  people  had 
been  brought  together  by  his  bright  promises.  They  were 
kept  together  by  a  brilliant  victory  and  a  successful  siege. 
They  fell  asunder  as  soon  as  victory  was  once  exchanged 

hi9x<up*<rOfiaav  tls  r^v  olicfiay.  After  the  victory  all  the  armies  went  into 
winter-quarters,  but  the  Sikel  army  remained  an  army;  now  it  fell  to 
pieces. 

^  Diod.  xi.  91 ;  6\lyoi  Si  furd  Aovk€tIov  rwv  aitr&y  kkwiikav  fjur^Xfiy 
vpotlAcufTO. 

'  We  now  learn  what  the  Akragnntines  had  been  doing ;  we  even  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  Ducetius  had  actually  taken  Motyon  ;  'AKpaycarri^oi 
r6  M6tvov  ippoipiw  Kar^x6iitvo¥  Inrh  rSw  firrd  Aov«rcrcov  SoccXwv  i{9woKi6p- 
iCTjfrav,  teal  rifv  6vva/uv  iiwayaySwrts  vpds  roitt  ^vpateoffUnn  vwuetiit&ras  i)8i; 
Koiv^  KaT€<rTparow49twrcw, 
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for  defeat.     And,  however  low  the  fortunes  of  iEIfred  fell^  chap.  vu. 

there  was  at  least  no  treason  in  the  little  band  that  still  ?*■  fol- 
lowers for- 

elave  to  hinu  But  with  Dueetius  even  those  who  had  sake  him. 
chosen  his  hopes  as  the  better  part  began  presently  to  fall 
away  from  him.  Some  forsook  him ;  some  plotted  against 
him ;  at  last  even  his  own  familiar  friends  whom  he  trusted 
seemed  ready  to  raise  their  hands  against  him  ^.  In  such 
a  strait^  he  deemed  it  safer  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  two  armies  of  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  were  still  in  the  fields  though  where  and  how 
occupied  we  have  no  means  of  guessing.     The  traitors  in  He  deter- 
the  camp  of  Dueetius,  if  camp  he  still  had,  would  most  trust  the 
likely  have  ffiven  him  up  to  the  Greek  commanders.     The  ^y™" 

JO  r  cosans. 

Sikel  prince,  as  his  last  hope,  resolved  to  risk  an  appeal  to 
the  generosity  and  the  religious  scruples  of  a  Greek  people. 
Of  the  two  enemies  that  were  arrayed  against  him,  he  chose 
the  one  which  seemed  likely  to  look  on  him  with  less  hostile 
eyes  than  the  other.  His  enterprise  had  been  immediately 
directed  against  Akragas ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
harried  any  lands  or  stormed  any  forts  in  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  Our  one  meagre  geographical  hint  would  sug- 
gest that  the  unnamed  scene  of  the  plots  against  him  was 
at  least  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  to  Akragas. 
Suddenly  then,  in  the  night,  before  his  false  friends  could  He  rides  to 
do  aught  against  him,  Dueetius  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  for  Syracuse.  A  single  night — we  are  not  told 
in  what  month ;  we  may  guess  in  the  late  autumn — was 
enough  for  the  journey;  he  reached  Syracuse  while  it  was 
still  dark.  How  he  made  his  way  through  the  gate  we 
are  not  told.  He  could  doubtless  speak  good  Doric  Greek, 
and  he  might  pass  himself  off  as  one  from  the  S}rracusan 

'  Diod.  xi.  91.    He  is  painted  as  8cd  7^  Ifrray  roTf  BXois  cwrpifitis . . .  cif 
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CHAP.  vii.  army.     The  gate  must  have  been  the  gate  of  Achradina, 

the  gate  that  leads  straight  to  the  agora  of  Syracuse^  the 

open  space  in  the  outer  city  ^.     There  the  meeting-place  of 

*    the  Syracusan  people  was  hallowed  by  the  altars  of  the 

gods  of  Syracuse.     Before  those  altars  the  fallen  king  of 

the  Sikels  seated  himself^  and  proclaimed  to  gods  and  men 

Hebe-       — there  must  have  been   some   mortal  hearers — that  he 

suppUant    "^^^  himself  the  suppliant  of  the  city.     In  solemn  form 

at  the  altar  he  handed  over  himself  and  all  the  land  over  which  he 

in  the 

agora.  ruled  to  the  will  of  the  Syracusan  people  ^.  The  war  was 
over  indeed ;  its  leading  spirit  had  by  a  voluntary  deditio 
given  himself  over  to  his  enemies.  He  had  made  himself 
theirs  to  deal  with  as  they  listed,  remembering  always  that 
the  suppliant  was  under  the  care  of  Zeus^  and  that  he 
who  wronged  him  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  wrath  of  his 
Erinnys  ^. 

The  news  spread  through  all  Syracuse.     With  the  day- 
light the  people  crowded  together  into  the  agora^  to  see  a 
sight   so  wonderful  as  that  of  the   dreaded   Sikel  king 
The  Syra-   sitting  as  an  unarmed  suppliant  in  their  own  city  *.     To 
assembly,    keep  order  and  to  give  a  legal  character  to  any  act  that 
might  be   done^  the  magistrates  at  once  summoned  an 

*  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  rkKo%  tt\  0€a)pSrv  robs  {uroKohotn  ^iXovr  fxiWovrai  alrrf  rdit 
Xftpas  irpo(r<t>ip€tv^  <p0daas  avr ovs  Kal  vvKrds  biadpds  d<pivirtv<r(V  fls  rds  Xvpa- 
Kovaasy  in  hi  wkt6s  ovarii  irafifj\$€v  €ls  rifif  dyopdp  rw  ^vpajcoaiwr.  See 
above,  p.  140. 

'  lb. ;  KaOiaas  M  tSjv  fiw/xSw  UiTTji  lylvtro  t^s  v6K€Vi,  koX  lavr6¥  t€  icai 
riir  x^P^^  4^  ^v  Kvptoi  wap4hcjK€  rots  Sv/Muroaioc;.  Cf.  the  alleged  dedifio 
of  Th6r6n,  in  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  On  the  Uinjs  there  is  much  to  be  found  in  K.  O.  Mttller,  Eumenides, 
51.  If  the  Itcirtii  was  strictly  a  man-slayer  seeking  purification,  Ducetint 
might  well,  in  Syracusan  eyes,  be  so  deemed.  But  without  going  into 
such  mysteries,  we  all  know  how  (Od.  xiv.  57) 

vp6s  Ai6s  clffty  dmarrts 
(uyol  Tf  WTcaxol  re, 
and  how  (xvii.  476) 

VTcax^  7<  ^^oi  ifo^  Ipiwvft  dffly. 

*  Diod.  u.  s.;  rmi  5i  nk^Bovt  Ikd  rd  vap<l8o£or  cvfifiiovrot  tls  r^ 
dyopAy. 
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extraordinary  assembly  of  the  people*.  The  crowd  be-  chap.  vii. 
came  an  orderly  body;  slaves  and  strangers  must  have 
withdrawn ;  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  took  their  places  in 
whatever  was  the  usual  order.  Proclamation  was  now  Debate 
made  of  the  subject  of  debate.  The  people  of  Syracuse  was  ^j^g 
called  on  to  vote  what  should  be  done  with  Ducetius,  with 
the  suppliant  sitting  there  in  the  holy  place  before  their 
eyes^.  In  trying  to  caJl  up  some  likeness  of  this  me- 
morable debate^  we  must  remember  the  cruel  usages  of 
Greek  warfare,  even  when  waged  against  other  Greeks, 
how  common  a  thing  it  was  to  slay  or  enslave  vanquished 
enemies  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  needs  a  harder  heart  to  slay  one  man 
than  to  slay  a  thousand,  and  we  must  further  remember 
the  awful  religious  sanctions  under  which  Ducetius  had 
placed  himself.  From  his  place  by  the  altar  he  heard 
men  arguing  whether  it  were  good  that  he  should 
live  or  that  he  should  die.  Speakers  were  not  lacking 
either  on  the  side  of  vengeance  or  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Syracuse  had  her  nameless  Kleons  and  her  nameless 
Diodotoi.  We  may  perhaps  detect  some  touches  of  a 
pen  hostile  to  democracy  when  we  read  how  the  orators 
to  whom  the  people  were  wont  to  listen,  the  demagogues 
in  short,  demanded  that  Ducetius  should  be  dealt  with  as 
an  enemy,  how  they  enlarged  on  his  evil  deeds  toward 
Syracuse,  and  called  for  a  fitting  vengeance  on  him  who 
had  wrought  them  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthiest  Argumento 
and  noblest  of  the  elders  of  Syracuse  gave  their  voices  to 
save  the  suppliant,  to  respect  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  to 

*  IMod.  xi.  92 ;  ol  /liv  Apxovrts  owiiyayw  itucKijiriav. 

'  lb.;  vpoiOriKap  fiovKi^y  v€pi  rod  AovK^riov  ri  xp^  wpdrrttv.  In  a  more 
careful  writer  than  DiodOros  one  would  ask  the  exact  force  of  the  word  fiovX^. 
Gould  there  have  been  time  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate — which  the  word 
suggests — which  would  regularly  go  before  that  of  the  assembly? 

'  lb.;  ivtoi  TWK  ^firjyop€ty  €lw$6Teay  awtfio^Ktvw  Kokd(€ip  ^  woKifUow 
Kot  w€pl  rw  liiMpmiiUvw  r^  vpoo^xoiMfoy  iwi$H¥ai  Tiftatpiay. 
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CBAP.  vn.  reverence  the  Nemeiis  of  the  gods  ^.  The  qaestioii^  they 
said^  was^  not  how  Ducetius  deserved  to  be  dealt  with,  bat 
how  it  became  the  honour  of  Syracuse  to  deal  with  him  ^ 
To  slay  the  man  whom  fortune  had  overthrown  was  not 
consistent  with  that  honour;  to  save  the  suppliant^  to 
respect  the  guardianship  of  the  gods  who  protected  him, 
was  alone  worthy  of  a  generous  and  high-souled  people  ^. 
Thus  appealed  to  on  the  side  of  their  best  feelings^  the 
assembled  people  of  Syracuse  gave  no  uncertain  answer. 
The  vote  was  given  by  acclamation.  One  cry  from  every 
side  rang  through  the  clear  air  of  Sjrracuse;  one  sound 
lighted  on  the  ear  of  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  his  doom 
of  life  or  death.  That  cry  was  "  Save  the  suppliant *.'' 
The  better  reason  this  time  won  the  day  in  the  heart  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy.  It  might  no  less  have  won  the  day 
in  the  heart  of  a  high-souled  prince^  of  Ducetius  himself 
in  his  days  of  power.  Can  we  deem  that  it  would  have 
had  equal  strength  with  a  narrow  oligarchy  debating  in  its 
secret  chamber  ? 


Unani- 
mom  vote 
to  "  lave 
the  sap- 
pliant/' 


Ducetius 
sent  to 
Corinth. 


Ducetius  was  saved  from  death  by  the  vote  of  the 
popular  assembly.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
vote  of  that  day^s  assembly  or  of  some  later  gathering, 
either  of  the  people  or  of  some  smaller  body  of  senators  or 
magistrates^  which  fixed  his  further  destiny.     That  destiny 

^  Diod.xi.  92;  ol  x''H^^^'*'^'''Oi  rear  trptafivripojv  wap6rTfs  drrf<paivorro  e&{tiw 
rdv  iKinp^,  Kot  r^v  nuxfl^  itoX  r^v  vi/itatv  rwv  Otwy  ivTp4n€<r$ai. 

'  lb. ;  8«rv  ycip  (ncontiy  oil  ri  va0uv  &^i6s  lari  AovKiuos,  dXXd  rl  vpiirti 
irpa^ai  ^vpoKoaloit, 

^  lb. ;  dvo/rrcrvai  7^  rov  vfvrMic&ra  t§  tvxv  M  vpoff^ieov,  iT6t((iv  8*  £/ia  r^r 
vpoi  rovs  Bfoifs  thaifiuav  koX  rdy  Mttjv  &^i6v  iffri  r^i  rov  ^imjov  fi€ya\offfV' 
Xiar.  This  is  a  higher  ground  than  any  taken  by  Diodotos,  if  we  could  be 
only  sure  that  this  was  the  line  taken.     The  form  of  the  vote  looks  like  it. 

*  lb. ;  d  8i  S^fuw,  &<Tv*p  fuq.  <pon^f  <rd}(€iv  vavr^Btv  ifiSa  rbv  hcl-np^.  Has 
the  word  wayrdBty  a  special  force?  It  would  seem  (Thuc  vi.  13)  that  at 
Athens  men  of  the  same  class  or  party  sat  together  in  the  assembly.  If  it 
was  so  at  Syracuse,  it  would  seem  that  right,  centre,  and  left,  aU  agreed. 

Others  for  vwrr6$w  read  &mtVTK  ifi6Mf,    1  oertainly  prefer  vayrdBty. 
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was  a  remarkable  one.  Ducetius^  thougli  allowed  to  live^  chap.  vn. 
could  hardly  be  allowed  to  live  at  large  in  Syracuse^  or^ 
at  present  at  leasts  anywhere  in  Sicily.  And  the  sup- 
pliant of  the  gods  could  not  well  be  kept  in  prison. 
The  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony  supplied  a  means 
of  providing  him  with  a  dwelling-place  which  should 
be  at  once  safe  and  honourable.  Changed  and  mixed 
as  the  population  of  S}rracuse  had  been  during  the  last 
fifty  years^  the  new-comers  of  all  kinds  had  adopted  the 
traditions  of  the  soil;  all  held  themselves  for  colonists  of 
Corinth  no  less  than  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of 
Archias.  The  mother-city  was  ready  to  help  her  daughter ; 
Corinth  undertook  to  keep  the  suppliant  of  S}rracu8e. 
Ducetius  was  sent  to  dwell  at  Corinth,  with  a  maintenance 
supplied  him  at  the  cost  of  Syracuse^.  We  are  not  told 
on  what  terms  he  was  to  dwell  there ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
what  follows  that  he  promised  to  live  quietly  in  his  new 
abode  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily  ^.  The 
tenor  of  the  story  seems  equally  to  show  that  his  position 
at  Corinth  was  that  of  a  guest  honourably  treated^  but 
whose  movements  were  doubtless  carefully  watched.  That  His  Greek 
such  a  home  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  fallen  Sikel 
prihce  seems  of  itseK  to  show^  and  the  rest  of  the  tale 
shows  yet  more  clearly,  how  largely  he,  and  doubtless  • 
many  of  his  countrymen  with  him,  must  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  culture.  A  mere  barbarian 
would  have  been  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  city  like  Corinth. 
Ducetius  clearly  made  many  Greek  friends,  and  showed 
himself  fully  capable  of  entering  into  the  general  run  of 
Greek  politics. 

*  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  Xvpaxdaioi  dvoXvaayrts  rrjs  rtfxcjplat  rbv  Aovxinov  iKirrjjv 
l^iw€fjaf/<u^  (h  T^  K6piy$oVf  leai  lyravOa  wpocr^airr^s  tcarafitovy  r^y  lieay^r 
avT^  XOfnj')fiay  avyoMiaTtiKay, 

^  We  read  in  zii.  8  that  Dnoetiua,  when  he  left  Corinth,  rds  d/toXoyiaa 
f Xvac.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  promise  in  the  earlier  account ;  but  it 
is  implied. 
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CHAP.  VII.       For  about  five  years  Sicilian  affairs  are  blank ;  then  they 

Kve  years  suddenly  take  an  unexpected  turn.    Ducetius  shows  himself 

B.0. 451-    once  more  in  Sicily,  but  this  time  in  a  new  part  of  the 

^  '  island,  and  in  a  new  character.     At  the  bidding,  as  he  gave 

foands        out,  of  the  gods,  he  went  forth  from  Corinth,  at  the  head 

B.C.  446.     ^f  ^  body  of  settlers,  to  found  a  new  city  in  Sicily^.     The 

site  chosen  was  on  that  northern  coast  which  the  Greeks  had 

for  the  most  part  strangely  n^lected,  and  of  which  his  own 

people  had  certainly  not  made  the  most.   In  that  long  stretch 

of  land  which  lies   east  of  Greek  Himera,  east  of  Sikel 

Cephalcedium,  and  west  of  the  Messanian  outpost  of  Mylai, 

no  town  had  as  yet  arisen  immediately  on  the  coast.    Sikel 

strongholds  looked  down  from  the  hills,  and  that  was  all  ^. 

But  the  site  chosen  by  Ducetius  was  one  that  had  already 

drawn  to  itself  the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  planning 

new  settlements.     It  was  on  the  Fair  Shore  that  Skythes 

of  Zankle  had  offered  to  find  homes  for  those  Samians 

and  other  lonians  who  so  unthankfully  turned  against  him 

and   his   city^.      A  Greek  prince  had  then  proposed  to 

occupy  the  spot  with  Greeks  at  the  expense  of  Sikcls.     A 

Sikel  prince  was  now  to  occupy  it  with  a  mixed  company  of 

Compari-    Sikels  and  Greeks.     No  site  could  be  less  like  either  of  the 

hiB  earlier  earlier  foundations  of  Ducetius.     It  was  a  contrast  indeed 

founda-      between  the  Fair  Shore  on  the  northern  coast  and  his  first 

tionB. 

hill  city  of  Mensenum.  And  there  was  hardly  more  like- 
ness between  his  new  home  and  Palica  on  the  low  height 
in  the  plain,  hard  by  the  holy  lake  of  the  Sikel  gods. 
Ducetius  had  not  sojourned  at  Syracuse  and  dwelled  at 
Change  in  Corinth  for  nothing.     He  had  learned  that,  in  the  new 

his  plans. 

state  of  things  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  cities  were  not  to 
arise  either  on  inland  heights  or  in  inland  plains,  but  on 

'  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  irpoffiroiijffdfieyoi  xfiV^f^*'  ^'^  '''^  ^^^  kavr^  Ztli6a$(u 
Krhai  r^v  KaX^v  'Axr^y  kv  Si/rcA/f.  Did  both  Delphoi  and  Olympia 
speak? 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  144.  '  See  above,  p.  169. 
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spots  where  they  could  have  the  full   advantage  of  the  chap.  vu. 
watery  ways.     Ducetius  took  up  the  plans  of  Skyth^^  and 
the  city   of  the  Fair  Shore,  Kale  Akte,  cut  short  into 
Calacta  in  later  times,  arose  at  his  bidding. 

The  place  deserved  its  name.  It  is  a  shore,  and  a  fair  Site  of 
shore,  though  it  is  hardly  an  akte  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  name  was  applied  to  the  sickle-like  peninsulas  which 
sheltered  the  havens  of  Motya  and  Zankl^.  It  is  an  open 
shore,  the  shore  of  one  of  several  bays  within  bays  which 
hinder  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  from  being  a  mathe- 
matical right  line.  The  headland  of  Cefalil  stands  out  to 
the  west;  the  headland  of  Orlando  stands  out  to  the  east. 
Between  them  two  far  smaller  headlands  fence  in  a  small 
bay  with  a  marked  curve,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  stream 
that  now  bears  the  name  of  Caronia.  Here  is  the  Fair 
Shore.  Its  special  feature  is  that  at  this  point  the  hills, 
here  not  rugged  mountains  but  hills  of  moderate  height 
and  green  with  their  rich  culture,  come  close  down  to  the 
shore.  At  a  very  little  way  off  on  each  side,  the  hills 
fall  back  from  the  shore,  leaving  more  or  less  of  flat 
ground  between  their  feet  and  the  sea.  Hard  by  to 
the  west  there  is  a  large  space  of  low  and  swampy 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the  water.  Here  at 
Kale  Akte  there  is  a  mere  beach  between  them  and  no 
more.  The  city,  we  may  be  sure,  sloped  down  from  these 
gentle  hills  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  One  of  those 
hills,  rising  just  above  the  bay,  low  and  green  above 
its  fellows,  may  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the  city  of 
Ducetius.  We  feel  sure  that  his  settlement  had  no  part  Caronia 
or  lot  in  the  modem  Caronia,  the  nearest  existing  repre-  J^^ 
sentative  of  Kale  Akte.  That  town  crowns  a  point  a  good 
deal  further  inland  and  of  far  greater  height.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  wood  of  Caronia,  the  greatest  in  Sicily, 
once  at  least  spreading  far  and  wide  along  the  coast  and 
over  the  neighbouring  hills.     But  the  wood  has  retreated 
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Gradual 
advance 
in  the 
fonnda- 
tioDB  of 
DucetiuB. 


CHAP.  vn.  inland.  The  traveller  who  follows  the  modem  road  between 
Riohnessof  the  hills  and  the  sea  sees  little  of  it.  But  he  marks  the 
rich  cultivation  of  the  hill-sides^  and  here  and  there  less 
accustomed  sights  meet  his  eyes.  Besides  figs  and  oranges, 
trees  are  seen  which  neither  Greek  nor  Sikel  looked  on  as 
good  for  human  food.  Besides  the  less  unusual  pine,  we 
light  now  and  then  on  the  oak  which  was  once  common 
to  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  great 
island  of  the  Ocean. 

Here  then  the  Sikel  prince,  in  the  second  stage  of  his 
career^  planted  the  third  of  the  towns  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  It  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  Ducetius 
was  a  scientijBc  colonist^  a  master  in  the  art  of  planting 
men  and  founding  cities.  Each  of  his  foundations  was  an 
advance  upon  the  one  before  it.  The  city  on  the  inland 
hill-top^  the  city  in  the  inland  plain^  the  city  on  the  Fair 
Shore  by  the  northern  sea,  mark  three  stages  of  national 
growth.  They  were  stages  which  might  have  taken  many 
generations ;  but  Ducetius  led  his  people  through  all  within 
Relation  of  a  few  ycars.  The  only  question  is  whether  his  foundation  of 
Kale  Akte  can  be  looked  on  as  a  stage  of  national  growth. 
It  had  a  Sikel  founder^  and  many  Sikel  colonists^;  but 
it  had  not^  as  Menscnum  and  Palica  had,  anything  to 
do  with  the  hopes  of  a  reviving  and  united  Sikel  nation. 
It  was  the  personal  foundation  of  Ducetius  rather  than  a 
settlement  of  the  Sikel  people.  In  fact  the  new  city  must 
have  been  practically  a  Greek  foundation.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  Sikels  had  made  their  way  to  Corinth  along 
with  their  chiefs  and  now  come  back  to  Sicily  with  him. 
The  companions  with  whom  Ducetius  set  forth  from  Corinth 
must  have   been   Greek,  and,  we  may  suppose,   mainly 

*  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  KariwKtvcfy  cfs  rify  urjaoy  /xcrel  voXAwr  dbnfrSptm' 
ew€ir€\a0WTO  di  mt  r&v  Xuc*kS»  rivti,  i¥  oh  ^v  icaL  'Apx^^  ^  ^^ 
'Epfiiraloav  Swaar ciW.  The  roXXoi  olic^Topts  must  have  been  Greek,  and 
the  Z(«c\c^  Ttyti  may  imply  that  the  Greek  element  prevailed.  Anyhow 
it  would  be  Greek  in  the  sense  that  a  city  founded  by  Philip  was  Greek. 


to  the 

Sikel 

movement. 
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Corinthian.     His  Sikel  followers  and  helpers  must  have  chap.  vn. 
joined  him  after  he  came  back  to  Sicily.    It  was  the  Greek  The  cdony 
colonists  who  would  undoubtedly  give  the  settlement  its  than  Sikel. 
character.     To  this  Ducetius  was  no  more  likely  to  object 
than  any  Seleukos  or  Ptolemy  of  later  times  in  founding  a 
Seleukeia  or  a  Ptolemais.     He  had  perhaps  found  out  what 
was  to  be  the  destiny  of  his  people.     He  may  have  learned 
that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his  Sikels  was  to 
help  them  to  become  Greeks. 

Among  the  Sikels  who  gave  Ducetius  help  was  one  who  Archdnidds 
lived  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  the  history  of  events 
which  are  known  to  many  to  whom  Ducetius  himself  is 
hardly  a  name.     This  was  Archunides^  the  Sikel  prince  of 
Herbita^.     His  name  points  to  some  measure  of  Greek 
culture  as  already  prevailing  in  his  city  and  family.     He 
would   seem  to  be  the  Hellenic  archon^  while   his  yoke- 
fellow is  the  Sikel  or  Latin  d%i<c.     His  town  of  Hcrbita 
stands   inland  ^.      Kale   Akte   was   the   nearest  available  Relations 
haven ;  that  spot  of  coast  may  well  have  lain  within  his  Herbita 
dominions.     One  would  specially  like  to  know  on  what^j^J^*^^ 
terms  Archonides  and  Ducetius  act^d  together  in  an  enter- 
prise which   might  well   have  seemed   dangerous  to  the 
prince  of  the  inland  town.    We  know  only  that  Archonides 
survived  Ducetius ;  but  it  seems  that  Ducetius  lived  long 
enough  to  bring  the  new  settlement  to  perfection.     The 
Sikel  king  had  founded  a  Greek  colony,  or  rather  a  colony 
in  which  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  Sikel  was  not  to  be 
regarded. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  the  events  in  which  Duce-  IlelationR 

f  th 
tius  and  Archonid^  played  their  parts  came  to  happen  at  settlement 

all.     Ducetius.  we  are  told,  broke  his  promise.     But  he  ^  ^^"^    ^ 

'  ^        '  *  ^  cunani  and 

could  not  have  broken  it  in  the  way  that  he  did,  he  could  Corinth ; 
not  have  sailed  from  Corinth  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a 

*  See  Thoo.  vii.  i.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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tions to 
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Akragas. 
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Syracuse 
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gas. 


force  capable  of  undertaking  the  plantation  of  a  colony^ 
unless  he  had  help,  or  at  least  connivance^  from  the  two 
great  cities  in  whose  joint  keeping  he  might  be  said  to 
have  been  placed.  He  and  his  comrades  could  not  have 
sailed  from  Corinth  against  the  will  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Corinth,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Corinth  could  have 
no  conceivable  motive  for  letting  them  go  unless  it  was 
known  that  such  a  course  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  But  what  interest  could 
Syracuse  have  in  bringing  back  Ducetius  to  Sicily  ?  Was 
he  thought  to  be  tamed  down  to  act  as  an  instrument  for 
Syracusan  purposes^  much  as  when  Rienzi  the  Tribune 
went  back  to  Rome  as  Rienzi  the  Senator?  What  im- 
mediately follows  might  suggest  that  he  was  expected  in 
some  way  to  promote  the  interests  of  Syracuse  as  against 
those  of  Akragas.  But  how  was  either  city  affected  by 
his  schemes  ?  One  would  have  thought  that  the  interests 
of  both  cities  were  in  this  matter  the  same.  Any  growth 
of  Sikel  power  was  dangerous  in  a  general  way  both  to 
Syracuse  and  to  Akragas  ;  but  the  particular  settlement  at 
Kale  Akte  was  not  directly  threatening  to  either.  If  we 
only  had  the  story  told  by  Thucydides,  with  a  speech  or 
two  in  the  Syracusan  and  the  Akragantine  assembly,  then 
we  might  answer  these  questions.  As  it  is^  we  can  only 
record  events  of  which  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
causes^. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  return  of  Ducetius  gave 
offence  at  Akragas^  and  that  at  Akragas  the  blame  of  his 
return  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Syracusan  intrigue.  Since 
the  Sikeliot  cities  won  back  their  freedom,  we  have  heard 
wonderfully  little  of  any  wars  or  quarrels  among  them. 
Above  all,  the  two  great  cities  just  mentioned,  beyond  all 
doubt  the  first  and  second  among  the  Greek  common- 
wealths of  Sicily,  had  been  on  terms  of  outward  friendship 

^  See  Appendix  XXXY. 
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ever  since  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  of  Akragas  ^.     In  the  war  ohap.  vii. 
with  Ducetius,  Syracuse^  less  immediately  threatened^  had 
given  ready  and  powerful  help  to  Akragas.     It  was  by 
Syraeusan  arms  that  Ducetius  himself  had  been  overthrown. 
But  we  now  hear  hints  of  a  general  feeling  of  grudge  on  the 
part  of  Akragas  towards  Syracuse.    This  is  a  feeling  which, 
in  any  body  of  neighbouring  states^  is  almost  certain  to 
spring  up  on  the  part  of  the  power  which  is  second  towards  the 
power  which  hinders  it  from  being  the  first.    Such  a  feeling 
easily  finds  opportunities  on  which  to  seize,  and  they  were 
certainly  not  wanting  in  the  present  case.     We  hear  the  Akragan- 
complaint,  assuredly  not  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  piainu 
in  a  joint  ^ar,  waged  by  Syracuse  and  Akragas  against  a  ^^ 
common  enemy,  Syracuse  had  let  that  enemy  go  without 
any  consultation  with  Akragas^.     The  enemy  was  not  only 
let  go ;  he  had  come  back,  again  to  play  an  active  part  in 
Sicily.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  is  surely  implied,  that  Syra- 
cuse had   at   least   winked  at  his   coming  back.      Some  Akragan 
negotiations  must  have  gone  on  before  the  final  step ;  but  all  ^^^^^^  j, 
that  we  hear  is  that  Akragas  declared  war  against  Syracuse,  defeated, 
and  that  the  Sikeliot  cities  were   split  into  two  camps, 
some  taking  part  with  Akragas  and  some  with  Syracuse  ^. 
Of  this  most  important  war,  important  as  the  first  letting 
out  of  strife  among  the  free  and  independent  Greek  com- 
monwealths of  Sicily,  all  that  we  hear  is  that  a  battle  was 
fought  by  the  banks  of  the  southern  Himeras,  in  which 
the  Syracusans  had  the  better.     A  thousand  men  of  the 
citizens  and  allies  of  Akragas  were  slain  *.     An  Akragantine 

'  See  above,  pp.  297,  307, 

^  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  &fjta  fi^y  ^okoiWci  rois  ZvpaKoacoir,  dfjui  9*  iyKokovtrru 
avrots  ore  Aovtcinoy  Svra  Koivhv  voKifuoy  ^Uaaxjav  &ytv  Ttji  'AnfMyairriyeay 
yvdjfjLtji. 

*  lb. ;  'AKpaycLyriyoi  .  .  .  v6\€fjioy  l^i^ytyicay  rots  ^vpaxoaiou,  axtCo/xci^av 
9i  rSnf  ^KtXiKOfy  v6\tojy,  xal  rSty  yiky  roTi  'AicpayavriyoiSf  rSiv  di  roU 
Xvpaicociois  ffvaTpartvoyrcay.  XnetKucal  'w6\€is  here  most  surely  mean,  as 
it  would  in  the  days  of  Diod6ro8,  Sikeliot  rather  than  Sikel,  or  rather 
Sicilian  without  distinction  of  race.    Gf.  above,  p.  56.  •  *  lb. 
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CHAP.  vn.  embassy  then  went  to  Syracuse  and  asked  for  peace.    Peace 

was  made^  on  what  terms  we  are  not  told  ^. 
Peace,  but      From  this  time  Syracuse  and  Akragas  stand  out  dis- 
rivalry,      tinctly  as  rivals  sometimes  as  hostile  cities^  each  not  un- 
^n^     commonly  appearing  with  its  own  following  of  allies  among 
and  Syra-    the  other  Sikeliot  commonwealths.     The  most  natural  line 

cuse. 

of  cleavage  among  those  commonwealths  would  have  been 
drawn  according  to  their  Dorian  or  Ionian  origin.  But 
that  line  was  disturbed^  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ionian  minority,  by  this  rivalry  between  the  first  and  second 
among  the  Dorian  cities.  We  should  therefore  have  been 
specially  well  pleased  to  have  a  list  of  the  allies  of  each 
in  this  first  debate  between  them  in  the  character  of  in- 
dependent commonwealths. 


Later 
plans  of 
Dacetias. 


Meanwhile  Ducetius  went  on  with  his  work.  Akragas 
could  not  hinder  him;  Syracuse,  it  would  seem,  had  no 
mind  to  hinder  him.  At  Kale  Akte  he  made  himself  a  new 
seat  of  dominion  and  a  strong  one.  Ducetius  and  his  city 
became  again  a  power  in  the  island  ^.  That  he  had  chosen 
his  site  well  and  carried  out  his  measures  wisely  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  ages  to  come  KalS  Akte  kept  its  place 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  ^.  It  would  even  seem  that,  having 
again  climbed  up  thus  far,  Ducetius  sought  once  more  to 
climb  again  higher  still,  and  that  he  planned  to  make  sea- 
faring Kale  AktS,  as  he  had  once  made  inland  Mensenum 

^  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  /xcrc^  r^v  /Jt^XH*^  ZtavpHrfitvaaiiivmr  rrtpi  avyOiotott  rw 
'AjepayavrivcaVf  ol  Xvpaucdcioi  awiOwro  r^v  tlp^vrp^,     Cf.  o.  26. 

'  lb.  39;  AovKirtos  6  ytyovon  rSav  ^KtKiKwy  rr6k(ojy  i^ytitiiv  rijv  rcDv 
KdKcucrlvojv  varpila  icariffrijat  Koi  voWoin  €h  avrilv  olKi(oj¥  olicfyropat. 

'  It  plays  no  part  in  history,  but  that  it  was  often  in  men's  mouths  is 
shown  by  the  contracted  form  which  it  took  both  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
Gakcta,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  45,  and  Silius,  xiy.  351  (where  the  old  reading  "litus 
piscoea  i(f eZacte "  has  been  naturally  changed  into  "  Calacte  "),  and  in 
Ptolemy's  KaKiucTa  (iii.  4.  i).  In  Greek  we  see  it  also  in  the  gentile  form 
used  by  Dioddros  in  the  last  note  (see  Amico,  Fazello,  i.  387),  which  is 
also  that  of  the  late  copper  coins,  KAAAKTINAN.  Atbenaioi  however  (vi. 
104)  falls  back  on  KaXi)  'Airr^. 
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and  Palica^  the  seat  of  a  general  Sikel  confederacy^.  Yet  chap.  yii. 
one  would  think  that  experience  must  have  given  his  new 
schemes  a  somewhat  different  character  from  the  old  ones. 
He  might  stilly  and  not  unreasonably^  dream  of  making 
himself  again  a  power  in  the  land ;  but  he  could  hardly 
dream  of  finding  for  himself  a  royal  seat  in  any  of  the 
great  Greek  cities.  He  must  have  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  Sikel  people  could  become  great  only  by 
ceasing  to  be  Sikel.  But,  whatever  were  his  schemes^  he  Hii  death. 
'was  cut  off  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  them  ^.  His  great  '  '  ^°* 
plans  were  never  carried  out ;  his  second  plan,  whatever 
form  it  took,  was  never  even  begun.  But  he  had  done 
something.  He  had  at  least  left  his  mark  on  the  map  of 
Sicily,  as  founder  of  three  cities.  Of  those  cities  two  lived 
on,  and  one  of  them  still  lives  on  under  the  name  that  he 
gave  to  it  ^. 

The  one  that  abides  is  his  earliest,  his  most  primitive  His  dties. 
foundation,  Mineo  on  its  hill-top.     Palica  has  vanished; 
so  has  Kale  AktS.     It  is  only  in  the  most  indirect  way 
that   Caronia  can   be   said   to    represent  it.      It   has  in 
some  sort  taken  its  place,  and  that  is  all.     A  time  came 
when,  except  in  the  greatest  and   strongest  cities,  men 
began   again   to   dread  the  sea,  as  they  had  done  when 
Athens  and  Corinth  still  abode  on  their  earliest  hill-tops. 
Then   Calacta    passed    away,   and    Caronia    arose.      The  Kald  Akt4 
modem  traveller  misses  the  city  on  the  Fair  Shore  as  he  ronj^. 
makes  his  way  along  the  coast  line  between  Cefalil  and 
Patti,  a  road  on  which  he  is  tempted  to  say,  vdth  the  knight 
in  the  old  ballad, 

''  If  criance  should  me  befall, 

I  am  far  from  any  good  town." 

^  Diod.  xii.  29 ;  dyrewoi^aaro  rrji  rw  2i«cAcuk  ^y€fwyias. 

'  lb. ;  fA€aoXafifi$€ls  v6(r^  rby  fiiov  Kariarpefft. 

'  See  Holm,  i.  261.  He  adds ;  <<  Die  Einwirkung  dee  Duketioi  anf  sein 
Land  ist  eine  naohhaltigere  geweiten,  als  die  des  machtigen  Hieron,  deisen 
Schopfangen  seinen  Tod  kamn  ttberdauerten.'' 
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CHAP.  vn.  The  city  of  Ducetius,  above  all  if  it  preserved  any  memorials 

of  Ducetiiis^  would  be  welcomed  as  a  friendly  halting-place. 

As  it  is^  we  have  to  seek  for  the  great  Sikel  on  his  inland 

mountain-top^  where  his  works  do  indeed  abide. 

Fate  of  Of  the  foundations  of  Ducetius,  the  second^  the  most 

interesting  of  the  three^  that  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

the  ancient  deities  of  his  people^  was  the  first  to  pass  away. 

But  it  is  the  one  that  connects  itself  with  the  Sicilian 

history  of  the  time.     Palica  has  not  lived  on  to  our  own 

time,  like  Menaenxmi;    it  did  not  even  live  on  to  find  a 

place  in  later  records  like  Kale  Akt^.     When  the  Syra- 

cusans  saw  that  Ducetius  was   again   beginning  to  plan 

greater  things,  they  felt  that  they  had  not  done  wisely 

Archdnid^iin   bringing  him  back.      There   was    doubtless   no   man 

death  of      among  the   Sikels  fully  fit  to  take  the  place  of  Duce- 

Ducetius.    ti^ .  ij^^t  Archonides,  his  yoke-fellow  at  KaM  Akte,  must 

War  of       have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  policy  *.     It  may  be  that 

againitthe^^  was  the  prospect  of   the  schemes  of  Ducetius   being 

SikelB.        carried  on  by  another  Sikel  leader  which  led  Syracuse  to 
e.  B.C.  439.  -^  •' 

wage  warfare  against  the  independent  Sikels  at  this  time. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  now  that  the  Palica  of 
Ducetius  was  swept  away^,  and  that  his  conquest  of 
Morgantia  came,  as  we  find  it  at  a  later  time,  into  Syra- 
cusan  hands  ^.  But  it  must  be  mere  exaggeration  which 
says  that  Syracuse  conquered  all  the  Sikel  towns*;  we 
shall  see  plenty  of  them  independent  a  few  years  later. 
Of  one  alone  we  have  any  distinct  record,  the  town  that 
Siege  of  bears  the  same  name  as  all  Sicily  ^.  Trinakia  is  described 
to  us  as  at  this  time  a  powerful  Sikel  state,  the  head  of 

^  He  18  spoken  of  respectfully  by  Thucydides  (see  above,  p.  381),  but 
his  dominion  must  have  been  a  small  part  only  of  that  of  Ducetins.  He 
was  rStv  ravrg  [by  Himera]  Xik*\Sjv  fiaaiK^vvv  rivSiv  xal  &v  oint  dJivvaros, 

'  See  Diod.  xi.  91,  and  Appendix  XXXIV. 

'  See  Thuc.  iv.  65. 

*  Diod.  xii.  29 ;  XvpaK6aioi  viuras  rcb  rStv  Xiit^KStv  v^Xccf  inniiit6ov$  woitjcd' 
/i€voi  vK^v  rijs  6¥otJia(oft4yijs  TfHvatelijt, 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  511,  and  Appendix  XXXIY. 
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the  Sikel  states,  full  of  valiant  men  and  valiant  leaders  ^.  chap.  vii. 
We  cannot  help  asking  how  far  we  are  to  see  here  the  ^^^^ 
handiwork  either  of  Ducetius  or  of  Arehfinidfis.     As  our 
story  is  told  us,  the  men  of  Trinakia  were  left  alone  to 
endure  the  attacks  of  the  whole  power  of  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  2.     They  kept  up  a  valiant  resistance  till — so  we  are 
told — all  their  fighting  men  were  slain.     Then  the  mass 
of  the  old  men  slew  one  another,  to  avoid  the  hard  fate 
of  the  people  of  a  conquered  town  ^.     Of  the  women  and  Taking  of 
children  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  some  human  beings  ^j  ^^ 
were  left  in  the  city  to  be  made  slaves,  as  well  as  spoil  ^y*^ 

*'  .         .  cusans. 

to  reward  the  conquerors.  Proud  of  their  victory  over 
a  valiant  people  whose  overthrow  had  not  been  easy,  the 
Syracusans  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  and  dedicated  the 
choicest  things  among  the  plunder  of  Trinakia  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Delphian  god  *. 

The  national  struggle  was  over.     We  shall  find  long  Helleniz- 
after  that  Sikel  national  feeling  had  not  died  out.     Butgj]^^,^ 
the  non-Greek  parts  of  Sicily  were  now  to  begin  more 
definitely  to  put  on  a  Greek   character.     All  hopes  had 

'  Diod.  xii.  29;  aipobpa  Ivdnrrtvov  roin  Tpivatslow  &vTi\^}ff€<r$ai  rijt  rwv 
6fiOt0ifSJv  Si/rcXwK  ijy€fiovias'  ij  8^  v6\it  adrij  voXXohs  koI  fuydkovs  dvdpas 
*tx*Vt  ^<2  7^  irporruov  k<rx^*^^^  "^^  ^ikO^kSiw  w6\€wv.  ^v  yd,p  ^tfASycav  ij 
irSkis  airrrj  vXifprjs  fi4ya  tppovovvrotv  iv  6»bp(i<f.  The  supremacy  of  Trinakia, 
if  there  ever  was  any,  could  have  been  only  before  the  time  of  Ducetius ; 
but  whence  did  Dioddros  get  this  very  emphatic  way  of  speaking  ? 

'  lb. ;  vaaas  riit  Hvvdfitis  dOpoiffarrtt  iK  rStv  ^vpoKovaSiv  koI  twk  ffVfifi&xMf 
ir6K€a}y  kffrp&Tfvaav  kv  alr^v.  ol  2^  Tptviucioi  cvfjtftdxo^  ><^*'  iJ^of  ^/>i7/a<m, 
dic^  5^  rdf  dtXAas  voKm  at  bwqicovov  Xvpcueoaioa^  fiiyav  iyS/va  ffvytarfjaayTo, 
I  suppose  this  means  that  they  were  stirred  up  to  special  efforts  because  the 
other  towns  were  lost. 

•  lb.;  iicOvficas  ydp  kyxaprfpowTts  rots  b€ivoii  mi  woKkovs  dvt\6vr€s, 
^pCMKok  /uLx6fi€y(H  wAyr€i  Kariffrptrffov  rbv  fiioy  dfwicas  8i  koI  rSw  itptafiv' 
ripcav  ol  vXc/ovs  lavrovs  U  rov  (rjy  fUTiarfftrav,  oix  intofjttlyayrts  rdt  in  rrjt 
dkdtatojs  Cfiptit. 

'  lb.;  TO^  vp&rtpoy  di/m^ow  ytyoySras  yuc^ffayrti  ivi^ym  t^k  /ily 
vu\iy  l^ay^pavodiadfttyoi  tcaritnttaffoy,  rS/y  dc  Xa^peay  ret  KpArtara  dwiffrtikay 
fls  AfK^lts  xop«n*4/Ma  r$  iff, 

C  C  2 
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cHAF.  vij.  now  passed  away  of  the  formation  of  a  great  power  which 
might  be  Greek  in  speech  and  culture  but  which  should 
be  politically  Sikel.  No  Sikel  king  was  to  reign  in  Syra- 
cuse or  Akragas ;  no  Sikel  king  was  even  to  reign  over 
a  confederate  Siielia,  independent  of  Syracuse  and  Akra- 
gas. Sikel  towns  were  to  keep  their  independence  and 
to  play  a  part  in  Sicilian  afEairs  as  long  as  there  was 
any  independent  Sicily  left.  But  they  began  to  adopt 
Greek  ways  and  thoughts,  slowly  and  singly,  one  by  one. 
Many  of  them,  Henna  above  all^  had  doubtless  adopted 
such  ways  and  thoughts  long  before  this.  But  a  great 
further  impulse  now  began ;  nor  did  it  stop  till^  as  in  the 
days  of  Cicero^  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot 
was  wholly  forgotten. 

§  4.    General  View  of  the  Sikeliot  Cities  in  the  Fifth 

Century  before  Christ. 

Protperity  This  is  perhaps  the  best  point  at  which  to  stop  and 

Sikeliot  draw  our  general  picture   of  Greek   Sicily  free  and   in- 

ti^^e  <iependent.      We   must  try  and   call  up  the  look  of   its 

two  Punic  opreat  and  flourishing  cities,  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of 

invMiozifl. 

their  highest  prosperity,  the  days  of  comparative  peace. 
That  period  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  define  as  the 
time  between  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  and  the  first 
B.  0. 466-  meddling  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs.  But  we  have  seen 
that  such  meddling,  or  expected  meddling,  began  very 
early,  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may  fairly  carry 
on  our  period  to  the  coming  of  the  great  A*thenian  ex- 
pedition, and  even  to  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion. 
The  time  of  peace  was  at  best  only  comparative,  and  the 
warfare  which  followed  Athenian  interference  down  to  the 
great  invasion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  do  any  very  serious 
damage.  That  warfare,  rather  than  the  more  peaceful 
time   before   it,   really   represented   the   normal   state  of 
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things  among  Greek  eommonwealtlis.     And  the  great  in-  chap.  vii. 
vasion  itself  was  after  all  very  local.     It  drew  the  eyes  ^    . 
of  the  whole  Greek  world  to  Sicily,  but  only  to  one  point  invamoni. 
in  Sicily.     The  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Greek,  Sikel,  and 
Phoenician,  was  untouched  by  it.     The  Sikan  fared  the 
worst,  when  the  unlucky  folk  of  Hykkara  were  enslaved. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  war  which  Athens  and  Syracuse 
waged  along  the  east  coast  to  disturb  the  unbroken  pros- 
perity of  Akragas,  Gela,  Himera,  or  even  of  threatened 
Selinous,  any  more  than  that  of  Fanormos,  Motya,  and 
Solous.     Whatever  then  we  say  of  the  material  prosperity, 
of  the  artistic  splendour,  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  the  time 
of  their  highest  prosperity  and  splendour  must  be  under-  b.  c.  466- 
stood  as  going  on,  through  the  Athenian  war,  to  the  time  ^°^* 
of  the  far  more  fearful  Carthaginian  war.     But  the  Car- 
thaginian war  followed  so  fast  on  the  Athenian  war  that 
there  is  hardly  time  to  stand  and  take  a  survey  between 
them.     At   the  point  to  which  we  have   now  come,  we  Ijack  of 
have  a  time  of  several  years  which  is  an  absolute  blank,  439-433! 
altogether  void  of  general  events.     No  better  time  can  be 
found  for  looking  back  at  the  state  of  things  during  the 
time  which   followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.     And,  in 
most  points,  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the  years 
which  follow,  down  to  the  day  when  Hannibal  appeared 
before  Selinous. 

At  the  moment  then  to  which  we  have  come,  war  with  T^me  of 
the  barbarian  had  ceased.  The  Sikel  had  learned  his^**^* 
weakness ;  the  Carthaginian  had  not  yet  come  to  the  full 
sense  of  his  recovered  strength.  The  Greek  of  distant 
lands,  the  Greek  of  the  old  Greek  mother-land,  assuredly 
had  his  eyes  bent  westward,  but  he  had  not  yet  openly 
stepped  in  as  an  ally  or  an  avenger  in  Sikeliot  quarrels. 
And  Sikeliot  quarrels  themselves  were  in  a  manner  hushed. 
The  past  war,  the  abiding  grudge,  between  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  did  in  a  manner  tend  to  peace.     While  the  two 
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CHAP.  VII.  chief  Dorian  cities  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  each  other^ 

there  wa^  at  least  no  fear  of  their  joining  together  in 

attempts   upon   their  weaker  Ionian   neighbours.     Every 

Independ-  Sikeliot  city  was  free  and  independent.     Each  was  inde- 

Greek         pendent  of  foreign  masters^  Greek  or  barbarian ;  each  was 

citieB.         £j,^  from  the  rule  of  tyrants  within  its  own  walls.     All, 

as  far  as  we  can  see,  were  prospering;  of  the  prosperity 

of  some  of  the  greatest  among  them  we  have  wonderful 

Prosperity  pictures.     Of  Akragas  we  have  a  picture  of  material  well- 

"•agM.  j^jjjg  which  almost  passes  belief  \    Her  war  with  Syracuse 

seems  to  have  done  little  real  damage  to  either  her  wealth 

Hep  or  her  power.     Her  wealth  arose  largely  from  her  African 

^rj^*(le  trade.     From  her  small  haven  at  the  joint  mouth  of  her 

two  rivers  her  merchant-ships  crossed  to  Carthage  and  the 

other  cities  of  the  land  beyond  her  own  sea,  and  exchanged 

the  good  things  of  Europe  for  those  of  Africa.     Of  these 

last  we  have  no  special  description.     But  the  Akragantine 

land  was  rich  in  vines  bearing  grapes  like  those  of  Eshcol, 

and  it  was  already' thickly  planted  with  the  olive-trees 

which  here  and  throughout  Sicily  have  largely  supplanted 

all  trees  of  greater  growth.     In  those  days  neither  vine  nor 

olive  grew  in  Africa ;  it  was  from  Akragas  that  Carthage 

herself  was  supplied  with  the  fruits  of  both  *.     From  this 

source  above  all,  Akragas,  already  wealthy,  grew  wealthier, 

till  the  day  came  when  her  barbarian  customers  thought 

good  to  take  her  wealth  into  their  own  hands. 

\Vealth  We  may  be  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  lurks 

of  Akr»gM.  ^^  the  pictures  which   are  drawn  for  us  of  Akragantine 

^  The  formal  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Akragai  is  given  by 
DioddroB,  xiii.  81  and  the  following  chapters.  He  puis  the  wealth  of  vines 
and  olives  first  of  alL 

'  Diod.  xiii.  81 ;  teal  fdip  d/twtXSfyts  rots  /ityiStffi  xal  rf  /roAXcc  iio/^pov- 
rcr,  itai  rd  w\uffroy  r^s  x<^P^  iKcdeus  Kar&KpvTov,  l£  ^s  wa/iwXrfO^  icofu(6/A€¥Oi 
icapithv  iwdtKovw  §ls  Kapxrj^Pa,  oCvca  ifiip  itar*  ixtlyovf  tovs  xP^^^  ''^ 
Aifiihjf  wttpvTtvfAirrjs,  ir.r.X.  A  change  must  have  taken  place  in  Afirica 
before  the  time  of  Agathoklds.    See  Diod.  xx.  8. 
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wealth  and  luxury  at  this  time^  just  a^  it  lurks  in  those  ohap.vii. 
that  are  drawn  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris 
at  an  earlier  time.  But  the  exaggeration  itself  shows 
that  there  was  something  to  exaggerate.  Akragas  too 
has  been  more  lucky  than  Sybaris  in  not  having  its 
name  made  into  a  proverb;  the  tales  too  about  Akragas 
are  not  tales  of  mere  luxury^  but  of  stately  splendour 
and  boundless  munificence.  They  help  us  also  to  the 
names  of  several  Akragantine  citizens,  one  of  whom  at 
least  played  some  part  in  public  affairs.  Our  description 
is  drawn  just  before  the  Carthaginian  siege^  about  b.o.  406. 
twenty  years  later  than  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come.  But,  though  twenty  years  does  something  in  the 
way  of  change  of  fashions^  and  specially  in  the  way  of 
growing  luxury,  yet  the  general  description  must  apply 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  time  of 
special  wealth  and  splendour  at  Akragas^  the  special  time 
of  its  great  buildings^  began  after  the  victory  of  Himera 
and  lasted  till  the  Carthaginian  siege.  Many  who  were 
living  when  Himilkdn  came  against  her  must  have  been  439-406. 
grown  men  at  the  time  which  we  have  reached;  and  a 
saying  of  Empedokl^s  shows  that  the  reproach  of  luxury 
had  fallen  on  the  people  of  Akragas  in  his  day.  They 
gave  themselves  to  delights  as  if  they  would  die  to- 
morrow, while  they  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever  ^.  The  men  of  Akragas  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  for  their  wealth  and  bounty, 
Gellias,  Antisthen^s,  and  Exainetos,  must  have  been  brought  Gellias  and 
up,  while  Empedokl^  lived,  in  the  fashion  which  he  meant 
to  censure.     Of  these  Gellias  at  least  lived  till  the  time  of 

^  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  7 ;  SBtv  t6v  *Efiw*^ic\4a  tlwtiy,  rpv^vratv  airrw^ 
* hjcparpivrivoi  rpwpStai  fikv  on  avpiov  d'woBeu'ovfUPOi  (cf.  S.  Paul  ad  Cor.  i.  15, 
3a),  oUias  bl  ieaTaaMfvd(wTcu  &s  wavra  t6v  xP^^^^  fiiwr6/i€voi.  It  is  unkind 
of  iElian  (V.  H.  xiL  29)  to  take  this  story  from  our  local  sage  and  to  give 
it  to  Plato;  Sri  dpa  ol  *Atcpayairnvoi  oUodo/iovai  /ily  in  dc2  fiuMr6/A€yoi, 
Sciiryovai  8)  on  atfpiov  T*$yfi^6/upoi, 
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'The 
Trireme.* 


CHAP.  vn.  the  siege.  Yet  both  in  the  Akragantine  way  of  bringing 
up  youth  and  in  the  lives  of  the  grown  men  of  Akragas, 
we  hear  more  of  splendour  in  the  way  of  dress  and  fur- 
niture than  of  actual  excess  of  any  kind  Excess  in  wine 
was  indeed  possible  in  Akragas  as  in  other  places.  A 
house  in  the  city  bore  the  name  of  the  Trireme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strange  drunken  fancy  of  some  young  men. 
It  is  Timaios  who  tells  how  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  house  in  which  they  were  met  was  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  to  throw  out  all  the  furniture  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  and  to  address  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth 
who  came  to  restore  order  as  if  they  had  been  gods  of 
the  sea^.  Otherwise  the  worst  that  we  hear  is  that  the 
Akragantines  from  their  boyhood  wore  soft  clothing  and 
gold  ornaments;  their  very  flasks  and  scrapers  were  of 
gold,  or  at  least  of  silver;  their  beds  were  of  ivory*. 
Nothing  worse  is  said  of  them.  And  the  men  who  are 
described  as  the  wealthiest  in  Akragas  arc  also,  from 
Empedokles  himself  onwards^,  emphatically  described  as 
the  most  bountiful  *. 

Among  these  the  name  of  Gellias  is  the  one  round 
which  the  greatest  measure  of  abiding  fame  has  gathered  ^. 
His  wine-cellars,  as  described  by  one  who  had  seen  them, 


stories  of 
Gellias. 


\ 


^  See  the  story  quoted  from  Ti/juuos  6  Tavpo/xtylrtjs  in  Athdnaiofl,  ii.  5. 
There  is  somethiDg  not  a  little  comic  in  the  address  to  the  orpaTtjyol  as 
AvSpfs  T!pirojy€S.  It  almost  reminds  one  how  Lucius,  in  the  state  of  an  aus 
(Lucian,  Lucius  28),  speaks  of  mares  as  al  rSjv  Xwimv  ywcuicts. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  8a ;  in  8i  ffrXiyyiffi  koI  krfKv$ois  dpyvprns  re  /ra2  xP^crcuV 
Xpiffifyot,  JEAwn,  V.  H.  iii.  29 ;  A,^7(i  81  Tlficuot  Sti  tml  dpyvpais  KfjttiuOtHS 
xai  arktYf^*^^^  ixP^'''^  *^  ikt<f>avTiya*  stXifas  ilx^^  BkoK.  Where  did 
Diod6ros  find  the  gold  things  ? 

'  See  above,  pp.  350,  353. 

*  Dioddros  (xiii.  8a)  quotes  a  verse  of  Empedoklds  himself,  in  which  he 
calls  his  countrymen 

^flvcay  alSoioi  Kifiivis,  ieatc6TrfT0S  &w€ipoi. 

'  He  is  Tellias  in  other  writers,  as  the  manuscripts  of  Athdnaios,  i.  5 ; 
Souidas  in  TtWias ;  Eustathios,  Od.  iii.  350.  He  is  Gillias  in  Val.  Max. 
iv.  8. 
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might  have  tempted  all  Carthage  to  come  and  fight  for  chap.  vn. 

the  mastery  of  a  city  where  such  spoil  could  be  found. 

Three  hundred  jars  cut  out  of  the  rock  held  each  a  hundred 

ampiorai;    they  were  fed  from  a  swimming-bath — so  it 

is  called — which  held  a  thousand^.      But   all  this  store 

was  not  for  the  use  of  Gellias  himself.     His  open-handed  Hib  hoa- 

bounty  to  strangers  could   be   surpassed  only  by  that  of  ^^ 

the  Scandinavian  worthy  who  built  his  house  over  the 

highway,    so    that    men    were    constrained   to    enter  it. 

The    slaves   of    Gellias  were    stationed    at    the  gates  of 

the  city  to  bid    all  who  came  in  to   some  or  other  of 

the  guesten-halls  of  their  master*.     When  five  hundred 

horsemen — in  war-time  one  would  think— came  from  the 

mother-city  Gela  in  the  winter-tide,  Gellias  lodged  both 

men   and   horses,  and   gave   changes   of   raiment  to   the 

riders  ^.     The  man  of  such  wealth  and  bounty  was  small 

of  stature  and  ill-favoured  in  face.     But  he  could  serve  his 

country,  not  only  with  an  open  hand  but  with  a  ready 

wit.     Sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Sikel  commonwealth  of  Hismission 

/^      .      >         -I  .  1  1  ...     to  Centu- 

Centunpa,  his  appearance  caused  as  much  merriment  m  rfpa. 
the  assembly  of  that  city  as  the  Greek  of  Lucius  Postumius 
caused  in  the  assembly  of  politer  Taras.  The  Akragantine 
envoy  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented  to  send  their 
goodliest  citizens  as  envoys  to  great  and  honourable  cities. 

'  The  description  in  Diod.  xiii.  83  is  said  to  c<Hne  from  the  personal  wit- 
ness  of  PolykleitoB ;  UoKiitcKfiTos  iy  rats  IffropUut  i^rjyttrai  w€pl  rov  tcard 
rijy  oliciay  iriO€wvoSy  \4ycay  cu;  Hiafiflyairros  alrov  arparfvofiiyov  iy  'AKpAyavri 
TtBfwfufjKiym,  One  does  not  see  how  any  known  Polykleitos  can  have 
served  at  Akragas  in  the  days  of  Gellias.  Perhaps  it  should  be  Polykritoe, 
who  may  have  done  so  in  his  youth.  See  Brunet  de  Presle  (33).  Whoever 
he  was,  he  saw  the  icoXv/ifi^Bpay  M€Koyiafiiyfiy,  x^P^^*^^'^  d/ipop€is  xf^^<>vf» 
l£  jjr  T^  fivaiy  th  roin  viBovs  yly€a0ai, 

'  Diod.  u.  s.  He  had  xard  r^y  oltelay  ^tySnms  wkflovs,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  Civ.  8)  quarters  some  in  "  urban!  penates/*  some  in  "rustica  tecta.** 

^  This  is  the  favourite  story  of  all,  which  Dioddros  quotes  from  the 
fifteenth  book  of  Timaios.  It  is  told  by  Ath6naios,  Eustathios,  and  Valerius 
Mazimus,  in  the  passages  already  referred  to. 
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CHAP.  vn.  To  such  people  as  those  of  Centuripa  they  sent  men  on 

their  own  level,  like  himself  ^. 
niaitra-  This   stoiy  is   told   simply  as  a  personal  anecdote  of 

reUtioBB  of  CrcUias.  But  it  has  another  value.  Gellias  is  addressing 
^"®j]^**"^a  Sikel  assembly.  Provoked  by  the  behaviour  of  his 
hearers,  he  speaks  to  them  with  scorn;  but  he  does  not 
call  them  barbarians.  Centuripa,  receiving  an  Akragantine 
envoy  in  its  public  assembly,  must  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  adoption  of  Greek  political  life.  It  is  at  least 
implied  that  the  Greek  speech  of  Gellias  was  understood 
by  his  hearers.  This  is  our  only  glimpse  of  Gellias  in  any 
political  aspect.  In  his  splendour  and  bounty  to  his  own 
people,  if  he  stood  foremost,  he  did  not  stand  alone.  The 
Other  rich  rich  men  of  Akragas  are  spoken  of  as  doing,  each  according 
to  his  measure,  very  much  the  same  as  he  did.  They 
lived,  we  are  told,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  times,  kindly 
towards  all  men  ^.  It  is  a  kindred  picture  to  a  well-known 
contrast  in  our  own  land.  Each  wealthy  Akragantine 
citizen  seems  to  have 

"  Kept  up  an  old  house  at  a  bountiful  old  rate ; " 

but  even  at  Akragas  the  sons  were  sometimes  inclined  to 
fall  away  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
Anti-  Next  in  honour  to  Gellias  was  Antisthenes,  who  bore  as 

sthen^s. 

his  surname  the  name  of  the  mother-land  of  his  mother- 
His  ^  city,  Rhodes  \  The  splendour  of  his  daughter's  wedding- 
wedding,  feast  was  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Akragas.  All  the 
citizens  were  feasted,  each  man  in  the  street  where  he 
lived.  The  special  wedding  company  consisted  of  the 
whole  equestrian  order  of  the  city,  with  many  guests  from 
other  places.     Eight  hundred  chariots  followed  the  bride. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  83  ;  Iv  i$€t  y^  ttrai  roii  'AtcfMyarriyois  wp6t  /ikp  rdis  iwi96(ovs 
iroXccs  diroo-r^AAcif  roifs  MpaTiarous  rf  icdXAci,  wp6s  d)  rcU  ratrccrcb  itai  Aiay 

*  lb. ;  dpxouMOfs  sttd  <piXa»6pinron  dfji^ovvrts. 
'  lb.  84 ;  'AyrtaBivijs  d  ivueaXov/Atvot  *F69ios, 
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All  the  altars  in  the  temples  and  in  the  streets  throughout  chap.  tii. 
the  city  were  piled  with  wood ;  in  all  the  workshops  ^  heaps 
of  branches  were  got  together.  At  the  appointed  moment^ 
when  fire  shot  up  from  the  akropolis^  all  were  kindled,  and 
the  whole  city  seemed  ablaze.  The  streets  could  hardly 
hold  the  crowds  that  passed  to  and  fro  to  gaze  at  and  to 
admire  the  magnificence  of  Antisthenes  ^.  But  the  maker 
of  all  this  splendour  was  no  tyrant^  no  lord^  no  oligarch, 
but  the  citizen  of  a  democracy  who  knew  his  place  as 
such.  At  Akragas^  as  elsewhere^  wealth  and  high  position 
sometimes  led  men  into  insolence  and  wrong.  Even  the  His  rebuke 
son  of  Antisthenes  did  not  always  walk  in  the  ways  of  his 
father.  He  coveted  the  land  of  a  poorer  citizen,  and  strove 
to  make  him  sell  it  against  his  will.  His  father  rebuked 
him;  but  the  son  still  went  on  in  his  course  of  wrong. 
At  last  Antisthenes  told  him  that^  if  he  honestly  wished 
for  the  land^  he  should  strive  to  make  his  neighbour  richer 
rather  than  poorer.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  were  en- 
riched, he  might  himself  beg^n  to  wish  for  a  larger  estate, 
and  might  be  willing  to  sell  the  smaller  one  in  order  to 
buy  it  ^. 

Stories  like  these  go  far  to  set  before  us  the  Akragas 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  sera  as  coming  nearer  than 
most  cities  to  the  state  of  the  ideal  commonwealth  where 

''The  rich  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  m*n  loved  the  great.** 

The  fiite  that  before  long  came  on  Akragas  may  have 
made  '^  the  brave  days  of  old  '^  stand  out  in  later  memory 
in  brighter  colours  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Still 
everything  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily 
did  at  this  time  come  more  nearly  to  carrying  out  the 

^  Diod.  xiii.  84 ;  rois  iwl  rSir  ipyacrffpUai^  (Swct  trx^ioKas  «o2  Mkrfttarilku, 
ir.T.X. 

'  lb. ;  1)  fi^y  w6kis  ^7</t<  ^flurdt,  rd  0)  avvayoMokouBovy  w\^$os  obic  kxi^^^w 
04  ifffi6fftai  Kord  rd  4£^  d9ol,  '  lb. 
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CHAP.  vn.  republican  ideal  than  was  at  all  common  earlier  or  later. 
But  it  did  not  come  into  men's  minds  at  Akragas^  any 
more  than  anywhere  else  at  that  day,  to  look  on  citizen- 
ship as  a  gift  to  be  lavished  on  every  man  who  chose  to 
come  and  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  figures 
that  are  given  us  as  the  census  of  Akragas  at  this  time 
need  some  commentary.  It  is  clear  that  the  citizens  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  dwellers  within  its  vast  circuit.  We 
Namben  are  told  that  the  number  of  citizens  was  twenty  thousand, 
i^d  that  the  number  of  citizens  and  resident  strangers  together 

Btrangers.    y^^^jg  ^^^  hundred  thousand^.     One  account  indeed  swells 

the  total  to  the  incredible  amount  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  ^.  Setting  aside  this  last  palpable  exaggeration, 
of  the  smaller  numbers  it  is  clear  that  the  twenty  thousand 
are  the  citizens  of  full  age  qualified  to  vote ;  the  women 
and  children  of  citizen  families  are  not  reckoned.  The 
reckoning  in  short  gives  the  result  of  the  ofiicial  roll  of 
citizens.  The  other  figure  is  most  likely  a  guess,  meant  to 
take  in  the  women  and  children  of  the  strangers.  These 
last  were  doubtless  a  large  class ;  a  city  like  Akragas 
offered  many  temptations  to  men  to  settle  there,  even  in 
MhoiHot.  the  inferior  condition  of  metoikou  Still  the  number  is 
great ;  and  in  any  case  the  slaves  are  not  reckoned.  These 
last  must  have  been  plentiful  in  Akragas,  even  though  the 
momentary  glut  of  them  after  the  victory  of  Himera  may 
not  represent  their  normal  numbers  ^.  Largely  through 
their  toil,  the  city  was  rich  in  everything,  not  only  in  the 
two  great  objects  of  her  trade  with  Africa,  but  in  all  that 
made  Sikeliot  wealth.  The  stream  of  Akragas  was  sung 
of  as  the  stream  by  whose  banks  the  goodly  flocks  of  sheep 

^  Diod.  ziii.  84;  Kar  kic^ivov  7^  rhv  xp&vov  *AtcpayayTivoi  iikv  ^<ro»  wXtica 
rSfv  iiffftvpiojy,  avv  8c  rots  KoroiKodtri  ^ivois  oltt  i^drrovs  rSiv  €tKO<n  fAvpiiScgy, 

^  Diog.  Laert  viii.  2.  7;  Miyay  SI  r^y  'AxpAyayra  thtty  \^Efiw€9oick4a] 
ifnjffl  UorafuWa,  ivtl  fivpi&dif  ainrwy  KOTfj^ow  iylkf^Koyra.  UorafiiKXa 
lounds  like  a  sister  of  Undecimilla. 

*  See  above,  p.  224. 
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were  nourished  ^.  The  horses  of  Akragas  won  victories  in  chap.  vii. 
the  sraunes  of  Old  Greece,  and  bore  the  warriors  of  the  city  J°"®*  "**^ 
to  battle.  At  Akragas^  as  at  Syracuse,  the  chief  military 
strength  lay  in  the  horsemen,  the  sure  sign  of  a  wealthy 
city.  But  Syracuse  had  also  the  fleet  that  lay  in  her 
double  harbour^  and  we  hear  of  no  triremes  sailing  forth 
from  the  haven  at  the  common  mouth  of  Hypsas  and 
Akragas. 

Of  Syracuse  we  have  no  such  set  picture  as  that  which 
is  given  us  of  Akragas,  because,  as  Syracuse  was  not  in 
this  age  overthrown  by  barbarians,  there  was  not  the  same 
call  to  contrast  the  by-gone  times  with  the  present.     The 
Syracusans,  like  the  other  Sikeliots,  shared  the  love  of 
good  cheer  with   the  Akragantines.     A  Syracusan  table  <  SyracuBan 
became  a  proverb*.     On  the  other  hand  some  forms  of 
luxury  are   said  to  have  been   discouraged.      Excess  of  Sumptuary 
apparel  in  both  sexes  was   forbidden   on  the  penalty  of  Syracuse, 
being  set  down  as  given  up  to  an  evil  life^.     The  god- 
desses of  Sicily,  the  patronesses  of  the  house  of  Deino- 
menes,  were  at  their  Syracusan  Thesmophoria  worshipped 
with  rites,  learned,  one  would  say,  from  the  older  folk  of 
Sicily,  which  pointed  to  them  as  powers  of  nature  and 

»  Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  2  ; 

.  .  .  ar   6\$€us  ivl  fitj\ofi6Tov 
vaifis  'Ajcpdyayros  iH/MToy  KoXdtvay, 

*  Athen.  xii.  34;  ^oB^tjtoi  S'  ihl  wtpit  rpvtpfjy  XuctKiSfral  re  /ra2  Xvpa- 
M6atotf  dts  ital  'ApiaTOipdyijs  (pTjalv  ly  AcuraXtvaiv 

&W*  od  yd.p  €fia0€  ravr*  ifiov  wifiwoyros,  dKKd  paXkop 
wiytty,  twtiT    fJkty  kcuc&s  Xvpcueoaiajy  Tpdw€(a¥ 
Xvfiaplrtbds  r*  tvatxios  «a^  "XjLoy  iy  AoKoivay, 

He  goes  on  to  quote  both  the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  false  Epistles.  So 
^upaitovcia  rpdwtia  Zenob.  v.  94 ;  XiMt\tic^  r/xiirc^a  Diogen.  viii.  7  ;  Greg. 
Gyp.  iii.  68  ;  Apost.  xv.  48. 

'  Atbdnaios  (xii.  ao)  quotes  the  twenty-fifth  book  of  the  Uiitory  of 
Pbylarchos  (see  C.  Muller,  i.  347)  in  the  third  century  for  these  sumptuary 
laws.  A  chaKte  woman  had  to  dress  very  simply.  No  new  Aa/Mi/>^rcioy 
could  have  been  coined. 
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CHAP.  vn.  of  growth^.     One  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  with  any 
Xeno-         special  allusion  that  Xenophfin  brings  in  a  Syraeusan  at 
J^^J^^"  his  banquet  as  the  master  of  a  small  travelling  company 
whose  performances  supply  Sdkrates  with  some  subjects 
of  discourse^.     The  last  moral  at  least  of  the  piece  is 
a  healthy  one. 
Epichar-         Of  the  fondness   of   the   Sikeliots   generally  for  good 
and  other    c^^cr  of  all  kinds^  above  all  for  the  fish  of  their  bountiful 
uieate.        seos,  the  comic  poets  are  full.     Epicharmos  of  course  gave 
them  the  start.     At  the  rich  stores  which  the  Deipno- 
sophist  has  drawn  from  the  comedy  of  Hebe's  Wedding  we 
have  already  glanced^.     To   any  but  either  a  professed 
deipnosophist  or  a  professed  ichthyologist  the  wealth  of 
names  is  baffling.     One  dainty  which  still  seems  strange 
to  the  new-comer  in  Sicily  was  already  in  vogue.     The 
cuttlefish,  different  species  of  it,  it  may  be  supposed^  appears 
The  para-    under  more  than  one  name  *.     More  striking  perhaps  than 
the  bill  of  fare  at  this  divine  banquet  is  a  fragment  of 
another  comedy,  in  which  we  see  that  the  parasite^  the 
diner-out,  was  already  a  well-known  character  in  the  Syra- 
eusan society  of  the   fifth  century.      He  ate  much;    he 
drank  much ;  in  return  he  praised  his  host,  and  made  much 
merriment  for  the  company  generally  *.     The  Wedding  of 

^  Athdnaios,  xiv.  55,  and  of.  voL  L  p.  489. 

'  See  the  ^vnw6<rio¥  of  Xenoph6n  almont  throughout. 

'  See  above,  p.  285.  The  firagments  of  "Hfirfs  ydfios  come  from  variotu 
books  of  Athdnaios,  chiefly  the  third  and  the  seventh.  In  the  passage 
quoted  in  iii.  30,  the  poet  says  of  his  own  menu  ; 

rd  9ifK€iy  fi4y  iari  x^<*<^»  «ara^7(iV  8*  thfiapia, 

*  Ath.  vii.  107; 

vij\tnr(A  re  aipdai  re  «cu  irororo^  rfvBilkt. 

'  Athdnaios  (vi.  28;  Lorenz.  226)  quotes  the  verses  straight  firom  the 

*'EXwh  of  Epicharmos,  and  blames  Karystios  of  Pergamon  for  saying  that 

Alexis  was  the  first  to  bring  the  parasite  on  the  stage.     He  describes  him- 

self; 

ffwhuirviw  r^  kwvTt,  icakiatu  dti  fJi6voy, 

xal  T^  ya  /x^  ?mvti  tcollihf  Scf  iUiAciV. 

rriytl  S^  x^'^'*  *'W  ^  irotco;  iro\bv 

yiKura  ttai  rbv  kariSnrr   iwatvica. 
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HebS  wa8^  it  is  plain^  specially  designed  to  be  great  on  the  chap.  vii. 
subject  of  cookery.     We  need  not  infer  that  Hier6n  with  Sicilian 

.  .  .  .  cookery. 

all  his  poets  around  him  dined  daily  on  the  scale  of  the 
brid^^oom  HSrakl^.  More  perhaps  is  learned  from  casual 
notices  in  writers  of  other  lands.  Even  Athens^  through 
the  mouth  of  her  comic  poets^  could  acknowledge  the 
skill  of  her  Sicilian  enemy  in  providing  some  special 
forms  of  good  cheer.  Hermippos,  in  mock  heroics,  calls 
on  the  Muses  who  have  their  dwelling  on  Olympos  to 
celebrate^  among  the  choicest  things  of  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  the  cheese  and  the  swine  of  Syracuse  ^.  Phile-  Sicilian 
mon,  in  a  later  day,  sang  also  of  the  cheese  of  Sicily, 
along  with  its  varied  garments,  and  with  its  doves — those 
perhaps  of  Eryx  ^.  In  an  intermediate  age  of  Attic  Witness  of 
comedy  it  was  a  Sicilian  cheese  for  the  purloining  of  which  phanfis. 
the  thievish  dog  was  arraigned  before  the  Aristophanic 
tribunal^.  Sicily  itself — the  triangle  having  become  a 
round — appears  in  the  same  play  as  the  mortar  in  which 
its  own  cheese  and  other  dainties  were  to  be  brayed 
together  *.  The  folk  of  Sicily  spoke  of  the  salt  sea  itself 
as    sweet  when    it   supplied  them   with   so    many  good 

^  Athen.  i.  49 ; 

iaw€T€  yw  fiot,  Mwff€u  'OK^/twia  Zitfuvr*  ix'^^^^^t 
l£  oh  yavKkfjpt?  Ai6w<rot  kir*  oivowa  w6vToy 
taa*  iiyaff  dyBpdnrois  Mp*  4')ra7C  injl  /icXo/Kp. 
In  the  midst  of  the  list  we  find 

al  S^  2v/xi«ov<rcu  avf  itaX  rvphv  impixovau 
'  lb.  xiv.  76  ;  kvfl  di  Kai  lEiKtKias  a^xf/ut  rpo<paXls  fSc  Icrri,  <pi\oi,  Xc£ai- 
fjUy  ri  wefi  rvpSiv.     ^iK^fxojy  ft^y  y^p  iy  r^  iinypa<pofi4y^  XtircXorji 

iy$f  wp6r€poy  fily  <ff6fUffy  rijy  Xuc€\iay 
If  rovT*  dnSrcutroy  abrb  rovs  rvpohs  voifiy 
icakotir  in  ravra  wpoatTi0rfy  dKijMo^s 
Ifidria  voiKiX*  cl  \4yoi  ris  XtircXimi 
The  doves  come  in  only  in  a  gloss.     The  rpwpdkis  (iv.  32)  was  a  kind  of 
cheese.    Cf.  also  Antiphands,  as  qaoted  in  i.  27. 
"  Wasps,  837,  894. 
«  Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  Bvtia  hv  ic^ick(^  in  Wasps,  294.    Cf.  Peace, 

350; 

I«b  SurcXio,  Kol  oi  8*,  cbt  dir^XXv<Tai.. 
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CHAP.  VII.  tilings  ^.     The  rivers  also  furnished  their  share.     The  sea- 
^^^'  urchins  from  the  rock  of  Sicily,  whichever  of  the  headlands 

of  our  island  best  deserves  that  name  ^,  the  huge  tunny 
from  Pachynos  \  the  sword-fish  from  Peldris  *,  the  eels,  the 
lampreys,  the  special  fish  of  Symaithos  ^ — on  all  these  the 
cooks  of  Sicily  practised  their  art  with  a  skill  which  was 
renowned  throughout  the  Greek  world®.  Yet  there  were 
those,  even  in  the  island  itself,  who  ventured  to  set  up  their 
private  tastes  against  the  general  verdict  of  mankind''. 
The  wine  of  King  Pollis  may  be  too  early  for  our  time  *, 
and  another  wine  that  bore  the  name  of  the  Mamertine 
lords  of  the  strait  must  be  too  late  ®.  The  haven  of  Lily- 
baion  seems  not  to  have  as  yet  become  the  centre  of  the 
traffic  which  has  grown  to  so  great  a  scale  in  later  days. 
Comforts.  Nor  was  Sicily  behind  in  other  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life  besides  those  which  directly  ministered  to  the  satis- 

^  Ath.  xii.  15  ;  ^afiSrjToi  94  thiv  kvl  rpvifty  ical  al  rw  StircXwy  [he  means 
2(/KcXifltfTa;»']  r/xiirc^ai,  oirivti  ical  r^v  wap*  avrdis  tfoAarray  \iy<nf<rip  ttrai 
yKvKtiav,  xo</>^*^*^  ^0?;  c£  avTijs  ytyofUvois  i9iafM<riv,  &s  <fnjiTi  KXfopxos  kr 
vifxvr^  fiiatv. 

'  lb.  iii.  41  ;  oJ  8*  [lx"'<"]  ^""^  '''^^  (ncorriXov  t^?  tiKfXias  tcoiXias  Kvrutol. 

'  lb.  6 ;  rwv  UaxwiKwv  Bvvvoav  rhs  ifrpiaias.  So  iii.  85  Arohestratos  of 
Gela  (or  of  Katagela,  Ath.  vii.  96,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  400)  d  ircpcirXci/o'at  r^y 
otKovfiiinjv  ywrrpis  tvfiea  Kcd  rStv  hwb  yaffripay  tprjal 

KoX  Zi/KcXov  Biuvvou  rifxaxos 

Tfiffiiv. 

*  Athen.  vii.  96.     Archestratos  approves  of  the  sword-fish  of  Byian- 

tium ;  but  he  adds, 

loTi  82  KtSybt 

kAv  vopOfif  wp(^f  &Kpaiffi  IltKiupialios  wpoxooAffi, 

Shell-fish  from  Peldris  were  not  equally  good ;  i.  6. 

»  Ath.  i.  6. 

*  Ath.  xiv.  72,  81.  In  the  latter  place  Antiphatds,  iucuv&y  rois  luct- 
KiKobs  fjaytlpovs  \4y€i 

dcurdt  9ia$pvfifAaTl9ts. 

^  Archestratos  (Ath.  vii.  86)  gives  tive  lines  to  denounce  the  Syracusan 
and  the  Italiot  in  this  character  ; 

ov  yd.p  ivlffrayrai  x/>*7<n'o^f  atcfvafifity  Ix^* 
They  seem  to  have  cooked  the  fish  with  the  local  cheese. 

»  See  above,  p.  8.  •  Ath.  i.  27. 
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faction  of  the  palate.  Sicilian  beds  and  Sicilian  cushions  ohap.  vii. 
were  renowned^.  Of  Sicilian  carriages  we  have  heard 
already^  not  without  a  hope  that  in  that  matter  at  least 
a  tradition  of  ancient  days  may  still  survive^.  From  Games. 
Sicily,  from  the  Sikel  rather  than  the  Sikeliot,  came  the 
game  of  kottalos,  and  the  technical  language  of  that 
game  has  helped  «b  eomewhat  in  tracing  out  the  ancient 
speech  of  the  island  ^.  And  to  the  sterner  sports  of  the 
great  Hellenic  festivals  Sicily  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  special  form  of  wrestlings  which  bore  the  Sicilian 
name^ 

The  reported  luxury  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  this  age  is^ 
in  the  double-edged  saying  of  Empedokles  which  has  been 
already  quoted^  connected  with  one  of  their  noblest  tastes. 
They  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  for 
ever  *.  And  if  their  houses^  how  much  more  their  temples  Buildinji. 
and  other  public  buildings.  In  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
this  was  the  most  brilliant  time  of  architectural  splendour. 
At  Syracuse  indeed  the  greatest  buildings  which  remain 
to  tell  their  own  story  belong  either  to  an  earlier  or  to 
a  later  time.  It  is  the  theatre  alone,  as  in  its  first 
estate  a  probable  work  of  the  first  Hieron  ^^  which  at  all 
connects  itself  with  our  present  time.  But  at  Akragas 
and  at  Selinous  the  greatest  of  the  existing  buildings 
belong  to  the  days  of  republican  freedom  and  independence. 
At  Akragas  what  the  tyrant  began  the  democracy  went 

^  Phrynichos  in  Ath.  ii.  29. 

*  Ath.  i.  28  (see  above,  p.  276)  directly  after  from  Kritiae; 

cTra  8*  5xos  Xt«cXds  k&KXu  Savdvp  re  Mpdriaros. 

So  vii.  26 ; 

4  SiircAiiMM  ^wiijiy  woiffffoi ;  HuctKut&s, . 

'  Ath.  i.  28 ;  XV.  2.    See  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

*  .^ian,  V.  H.  xi.  I  ;  'Opiicalinos  vdKffs  iyi^tro  vofW$4Tfjs,  koS*  iavr^ 
ivivaffffos  rbv  XiircXdr  rp6wov  KaXovfu^ov  *aAa/eiy.  Like  the  Corniih 
hog. 

'  See  above,  p.  391.  *  See  above,  p.  288. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The 

templei  of 
Akragas. 

The 
Olym- 
pieion. 
B.  0.  4S0- 
406. 


The 
range 
of  temples 
within  the 
■outhern 
wall. 


The 

eastern 

temple. 


on  with.     The  series  of  temples  that  line  the  southern 
wall  are  due  to  an  impulse  which  began  under  Therdn  and 
went  on  to  the  days  of  the  Carthaginian  siege.     Of  the 
greatest  among  them,  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus^  this 
is  literally  true.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
begun  as  one  of  the  thank-offerings  after  the  victory  of 
Himera,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  coming  of  Hannibal 
and  Himilkdn  it  was  still  so  far  imperfect  that  the  roof 
was  not  yet  added  K     It  was  therefore  in  building  during 
a  time  of  more  than  seventy  years^  years  which  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  brilliant  days  of  Akragantine  freedom  and 
well-being.     To   the  same  period   also  belong  the  other 
temples  in  the  lower  city,   temples   which  abide  above 
ground  either  standing  or  in  ruins,  while  the  older  temples 
in  the  akropolis  have  to  be  looked  for  underneath  buildings 
of  later  ages^.     It  was  a  grand   conception  to  line  the 
southern  wall^  the  wall  most  open  to  the  attacks  of  mortal 
enemies,  with  this  wonderful  series  of  holy  places  of  the 
divine  protectors  of  the  city.     It  was  a  conception  due,  we 
may  believe^  in  the  first  instance,  to  Th^ron^  but  which  the 
democracy  fully  entered  into  and  carried  out.     The  two 
best  preserved  of  the  range  stand  to  the  east ;  one  indeed 
occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  fortified  enclosure. 
It  holds  a  strong  and  lofty  site  on  the  rock^  where  the 
huge  masses  of  stone  have  been  hurled  wildly  down^  as  if 
they  had  been  parts  of  a  wall  of  man's  building.     This 
is   the    temple  which,  without  either  authority  or    like- 
lihood, is  known  as  that  of  the  Lakinian  Hera,  but  which 
various  scholars^  equally  without  any  certain  evidence^  have 
assigned  to  Demfiter,  to  Apollfin,  or  to  Poseiddn  ^.     Like 


1  Dioddros  (xiii.  82)  says  distinctly,  r6  oZv  'Okv/iwtoy  fiiXXw  \a/i$6y€tF 
ri)v  bfHxf^v  6  w6\§fios  iiedfKvatv'  i^  oS  rijs  woKtoK  Koraa/ecuptlai^,  oMvort 
tartpov  taxvaav  * AKpayayriyoi  riXos  iwiBtiycu  roit  ottcoJiofs^fiafftv, 

*  See  above,  pp.  67,  79,  145. 

'  See  Schubring,  Akragas,  45,  61 ;  Holm,  G.  S.  295,  440.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  the  story  in  Cicero  de  Inv.  it  i  is  the  genuine  one,  not  that  in 
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the  rest,  it  overlooks  the  ground  between  the  city  and  the  chap.  vii. 
sea;  but  it  has  its  own  special  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Akragas  and  of  the  height  immediately  above  it. 

Next  in  order  to  the  west  comes  the  temple  which  bears  The  so- 
a  name  not  only  unlikely,  but  altogether  impossible  and  Concordia, 
unmeaning,  the  so-called  temple  of  Concord  ^  No  reason- 
able guess  can  be  made  at  its  pagan  dedication;  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  sera  it  followed  the  far  earlier 
precedent  of  the  temples  in  the  akropolis.  It  became  the  The  church 
church  of  Saint  Gregory,  not  of  any  of  the  great  pontiffs  Gregory, 
and  doctors  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  local  bishop  whose 
full  description  as  Saint  Gregory  of  the  Turnips  can  hardly 
be  written  without  a  smile  ^.  The  peristyle  was  walled 
up,  and  arches  were  cut  through  the  walls  of  the  cella, 
exactly  as  in  the  great  church  of  Syracuse.  Saint  Gregory 
of  Girgenti  plays  no  such  part  in  the  world's  history  as 
was  played  by  the  Panagia  of  Syracuse ;  we  may  therefore 
be  more  inclined  to  extend  some  mercy  to  the  Bourbon 
king  who  set  free  the  columns  as  we  now  see  them.  When 
he  had  gone  so  far,  one  might  even  wish  that  he  had  gone 
on  to  wall  up  the  arches.  In  each  of  the  former  states  of 
the  building  there  was  a  solid  wall  somewhere  to  give 
shelter  from  the  blasts  which  sweep  round  this  exposed 
spot.  As  the  building  now  stands,  it  is,  after  the  Athenian 
house  of  Theseus  and  Saint  George,  the  best  preserved 
Greek  temple  in  being.  Like  its  fellow  to  the  east,  it  is  a 
building  of  moderate  size,  of  the  middle  stage  of  Doric, 
with  columns   less  massive  than  those  of  Syracuse  and 

Pliny,  N.  H.  xxzv.  36.  The  Lakinian  Hdra,  at  home  at  ICrotdn,  ooald 
have  no  place  at  Akragas.  It  ha  only  one  deg^ree  more  out  of  place  when  a 
local  writer  turns  "  Juno  Lacinia"  into  ''  Giunone  Lucina.^' 

^  Schubring,  32.  The  good  Fazello  (i.  248)  is  answerable  for  the  name 
Concordia,  on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  recording  a  Concordia  between 
the  communes  of  Agprigentum  and  Lilybaeum  in  Koman  times.  Amico 
(i.  274)  knew  better. 

^  He  is  **  Sanctus  Gregorius  de  Bapis  **  in  Fazello,  i.  248. 

D  d  2 
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CHAP.  yn.  Corinth^  less  Blender  than  those  of  Nemea.     Again  to  the 

^®  *^°*P^®  west  stood  a  temple  of  greater  size,  nearly  ranging  in  scale 

kl6s.  with  the  Athenian  Parthenfin,  which  is  assigned,  with  &r 

more  of  likelihood  than  the  other  names,  to  Herakles^. 

Save  one  patched-up  column  standing  amid  the  general 

niin,  it  has,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  become  heaps. 

All  that  is  left  is  a  mass  of  huge  stones,  among  which 

we  can  see  the  mighty  columns,  fallen,  each  in  its  place, 

OTerthrown,  it  is  clear,  by  no  hand  of  man  but  by  those 

powers  of  the  nether  world  whose  sway  is  felt  in  every 

comer  of  Sicilian  soil. 

The  These  three  temples  form  a  continuous  range  along  the 

Gnte.         eastern  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  city.     To  the  west 

of  them,  parted  from  them  by  a  gate,  which,  in  Eoman 

times  at  least,  bore,  as  at  Constantinople  and  Spalato,  the 

name  of  Golden,  rose  the  mightiest  work  of  Akragantine 

ThoOlym-  splendour  and  devotion,  the  great  Olympieion  itself.     Of 

this  gigantic  building,  the  vastest  Greek  temple  in  Europe*, 

we  happily  have  somewhat  full  descriptions  from  men  who 

had  looked  at  it,  if  not  in  the  days  of  its  full  glory,  yet  at 

least  when  it  was  a  house  standing  up,  and  not  a  ruin.    As 

it  now  lies,  a  few  great  fragments  of  wall  still  standing 

amid  confused  heaps  of  fallen  stones,  of  broken  columns 

and  capitals,  no  building  kindles  a  more  earnest  desire  to 

Its  pecu-     see  it  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  perfection.     It  is  not 

dei^.^      only  the  vastness  of  scale,  but  the  strangeness  of  design, 

which  awakens  our  curiosity  to  see  this  huge  temple  as  its 

designers  meant  it  to  be.     The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was 

from  the  beginning  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  that  to  which 

the  changes  of  the  fifteenth  century  brought  the  temple 

^  Schubring,  49,  63. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  83 :  fUyiaros  &v  rShf  Ir  SurcAi?  teal  tms  iteT6s  uIk  6x6ymt  Ak 
ovyicpivotTO  icar^  rd  fUytOot  r^  inroirrdff tws.  So  Polybioi,  ix.  27;  6  red 
Aids  'OKvfiwiov  vtits  avyriktuiy  fiiy  otiK  f tXi/^fy,  /mit^  tk  ri^v  kwifiok^  koX  rd 
lUytBoi  oifZ*  dwoiov  rwv  icar^  r^v  'EAA<&Sa  Soircr  Ktiw^Biu.  I  believe  the 
temple  of  ArtemiB  at  Ephesot  alone  is  greater. 
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which  became  the  church  of  Saint  Gregory.  One  ancient  ohap.  vn. 
observer  remarks  that,  while  other  temples  either  have  a  ^S^^^" 
simple  wall  or  else  are  surrounded  by  columns,  this  one  has 
the  wall  and  the  columns  built  in  one  piece  ^.  That  is,  the 
building  is  what  is  technically  called  psevdojperipteral.  There 
is  no  real  peristyle,  no  ranges  of  colunms  standing  free  and 
surrounding  the  cella.  Instead  of  such  a  range,  there  was 
a  solid  wall  with  half -columns  attached;  and  the  same 
arrangement  was  repeated  inside  on  the  walls  of  the  cella 
itself.  One  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  what  seems 
so  strange  a  caprice ;  one  would  like  to  judge  for  oneself 
whether  the  effect,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  was  really  so  bad  as 
one  would  expect  it  to  be.  It  was  out  of  engaged  columns  of 
this  kind  that  the  graceful  ornamental  arcades  of  mediaeval 
architecture  took  their  origin.  The  great  house  of  Zeus  at  The  giants. 
Akragas  was  marked  also  by  another  strange  feature.  Our 
informdnt  mentions  the  sculptures  in  the  two  pediments, 
the  war  of  gods  and  giants  to  the  east,  the  taking  of  Troy 
to  the  west.  He  says  nothing  of  the  giants  who  were  there 
in  person,  the  giants  who  survive  in  the  arms  of  modem 
Girgenti,  the  giants  one  of  whom  still  lies  in  his  broken 
pieces  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Olympieion,  perhaps  in 
an  upper  story  of  the  cella,  these  huge  figures  were  set  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  columns  in  bearing  up  an  entabla- 
ture ^.  The  taste  of  such  an  arrangement  is  open  to  debate. 
Certainly  giants  are  better  fitted  for  such  a  work  than  the 
maidens  who  are  condemned  to  it  in  the  Athenian  Erech- 
theion.     But  what  in  the  small  scale  of  the  Erechtheion 

^  Diod.  xiii.  82  ;  rStv&KXoiv  4  ft^Xy^  rolx^uv  rcivi  w€ws  ohcoZoiiowrvv  4  icioci 
ro\fi  (TTjKOvi  w€piXafA$<uf6trrcar,  otros  itearipas  tovtojv  lurixti  rSi¥  vvocrAfftwv. 
aw^Kodofwihrro  ycLp  ol  x/orcr  rots  roixois,  t^otOtv  fiiv  arpoyyvXoi^  t6  8*  \irr6s 
rov  yfif  ixoyT€s  rtrpdyeaifoy, 

'  Sohubring,  57.  It  is  passing  strange  that  Dioddros  does  nut  mention 
the  giants.  They  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  yi^j/aPTO/iaxia  in  the 
pediment. 
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CHAP.  VII.  might  pass  for  a  graceful  fancy  must  have  had  another 
look  in  the  vast  pile  of  the  Olympieion.  Not  one  of  the 
giants  is  now  standing  in  his  place;  nor  is  the  wall, 
raised  on  its  many  steps,  anywhere  standing  high  enough 
to  show  more  than  a  small  piece  of  the  half -columns,  those 
half -columns  in  the  depth  of  whose  flutings  a  man  might 
stand  ^.  But  many  of  their  vast  capitals  lie  around,  and 
nothing  about  the  temple  more  deeply  impresses  us  with 
the  feeling  of  prodigious  size.  In  the  most  brilliant  age 
of  Hellenic  art  and  Hellenic  freedom  it  was  the  pride  of 
Akragas  to  have  raised  a  house  of  the  chief  Hellenic  god, 
which,  in  vastness,  if  not  in  beauty,  outdid  the  elder  works 
of  Poseidonia  and  the  contemporary  works  of  Athens. 

The  temple      The  half-columns  of  the  Olympieion  appear  again  on 

pios;  ^  very  small  scale  in  the  temple  of  Asklepios  which  stands 

outside  the  southern  wall,  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  columns  appears  in  the  temple 
which  forms  the  eastern  finish  of  the  whole  series  of  build- 

ofiheDioe-  ings  along  the  southern  wall.  This  is  a  smaller  temple 
'  assigned  to  the  Dioskouroi,  Kastdr  and  Polydeukes,  where 
four  of  the  fallen  columns  have  been  set  up  in  modem 
lines,  with  doubtful  accuracy  but  with  a  good  general 
effect.  Hard  by,  between  the  temple  and  the  wall,  are 
the  remains  of  a  smaller  building  with  columns ;  some  say 
another  temple,  some  say  a  sfoa.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  near  the  path  looking  down  on  the  deep  ravine 
between  the  enlarged  Akragas  and  the  nekropolis,  stand 
yet  two  columns,  still  of  Doric  style,  but  which  are  held  to 
belong  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

of  Hdphnis-  They  bear  the  name  of  Hephaistos,  perhaps  rather  of  Latin 
Vulcanus.  But  for  that  name  there  seems  no  reason  beyond 
the  assmnption  that  its  site  is  the  same  as  the  Vulcanian 

^  Diod.  ziii.  8 a ;  rod  fikw  iitrdt  lUpow  \orlw  oMav  [rw  iu6wvp]  f  *<P<- 
^ip€ta  wobStv  tttcoat,  Koff  fv  cir  rd  dta£i^/iara  ZAvarai  dv$p&inyo¥  ivap 
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hill  which  has  a  place  among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  ohap.  vir. 
island^.  It  stands  quite  apart  from  the  southern  range, 
which  ends  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyndarids,  if  such  it  is. 
At  that  point  we  are  near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  The  fish- 
wall,  and  we  look  down  on  what  once  was  the  great  arti- 
ficial  fish-pond,  now  a  small  and  rich  valley,  thick  set  with 
trees,  with  holes  or  drains  in  its  rocky  sides,  which  pass 
for  the  famous  Phaiakes  ^. 

This  whole  range  of  five  temples,  filling  up,  with  in-  Effect  of 
tervals,  the  whole  length  of  the  south  wall  of  Akragas,  ®'*^fi^®' 
must  have  formed,  both  from  the  height  above  and  from 
the  sea  and  the  low  ground  below,  a  line  of  stately  build- 
ings such  as  could  hardly  have  had  an  equal  elsewhere. 
We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  efEect  of  the  range  from 
the  two  which  are  nearly  perfect.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that,  close  to  the  wall  as  the  temples  were, 
their  whole  lower  part  must  have  been  hidden  in  the 
southern  view  as  long  as  the  wall  still  rose  to  its  full 
height.  But  the  vast  scale  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  must 
have  raised  that  building  high  above  all  walls  and  bul- 
warks. Reared  aloft  on  many  steps,  the  house  itself,  its 
half -columns  and  their  entablature,  lifted  the  line  of  the 
cornice  to  a  height  above  the  roof -line  of  most  English 
minsters.  And  yet,  noble  as  the  whole  range  must  have 
been,  it  must  have  brought  out  the  horizontal  line  to  such 
an  excess  that  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  for 
a  Byzantine  cupola,  a  Lombard  campanile,  or  an  English 
spire,  to  break  it. 

While  Akragas  was  raising  these  great  works,  Selinous  Selinous. 
in  no  way  lagged  behind  her.     To  the  modem  traveller 

'  Schubring  (70)  places  this  temple  after  the  Carthaginiaii  siege.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  call  it ''  Vulcan/'  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  place 
where  it  stands  is  the  "ooUis  Yulcanius*'  of  Solinus  (v.  33),  where  some 
miracles  of  the  fire-god  were  wrought. 

*  See  above,  p.  231.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Dioddros  gives  his  second 
description. 
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cHAP.yu.  the  buildings  of  Selinous  are^  in  their  fallen  state,  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the  great  Sicilian  monuments. 
And  they  raise  our  wonder  higher  than  it  is  raised  by 
the  works  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas^  when  we  remember 
that  the  city  whose  gigantic  ruins  we  are  tracing  out 
could  at  no  time  have  made  the  faintest  claim  to  be 
deemed  the  first  or  even  the  second  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths. But  Selinous,  set  free  from  her  dependence  on 
the  barbarian,  flourished  like  her  sisters.  She  was  rich  and 
Gifts  of  the  prosperous,  and  while  her  citizens  stinted  not  the  adom- 
tinet.  ment  of  their  own  houses  ^,  still  less  did  they  stint  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  either  on  their  own  soil  or  among  the  holy 
places  of  Old  Greece.  At  Pyth6  they  dedicated  the  local 
plant  in  gold  ^ ;  at  Olympia  they  had  a  treasure-house  of 
their  own,  where  men  saw  the  graven  form  of  Dionysos, 
with  his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  wrought  in  ivory  ^.  On 
The  their  own  hills  they  reared  those  famous  temples  on  whose 

SeHnouB.  ruins  we  still  gaze  with  awe,  and  within  whose  walls 
they  stored  the  wealth  of  the  gods  and  of  the  common- 
wealth ^.  It  is  one  of  those  small  details  which  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when  we  find 
that  modem  research  has  actually  brought  to  light  the 
cash-box  of  a  Selinuntine  temple  ^. 

Of  the  general  position  of  the  temples  of  Selinous  we 
have  already  spoken,  as  well  as  of  those  wonderful  efforts 


^  Diod.  xiii.  44 ;  ol  ScXiyovmoi  car*  iictiwom  robs  xp^'^*^^  c^&u/ioi^ovyrcr. 
In  57  he  Again  speaks  of  1}  h  roTr  olviai;  tifiaifM^ta,  and  of  the  temples  and 
1}  iv  aitTois  KaBitpoifiivri  iroXvriXcia. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

'  Pausanias,  fi.  19.  7 ;  Xuctkdms  Z\  Ji€kivowTUvf  Mfnyffta^  lAv 
KapxTjUSvioi  wo\4fiq}*  wpiy  92  4  "^^  ffvfupopiiy  ywioBtu  9^91,  Oriaa»p^  rf  kv 
*OXv/iir/f  All  iiroiij<ray.     He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  statue. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  37 ;  1}  Ir  tm  rooTr  Ka0ttpo»fUinf  nKvrtktta,  In  Thuoydides 
(▼i.  3o)  Nikias  seems  to  contrast  the  practice  of  Selinous  in  this  matter 
with  that  of  Syracuse.  After  speaking  of  the  resources  of  both,  he  adds, 
Xfifuird  T*  ix^wrt,  rd  /liv  tdta,  rdHk  mth  roTi  Itpois  kcri  JitXvcmrrlott, 

*  Beondoif,  Metopen,  20. 
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of  early  sculpture  which  date  from  the  first  days  of  the  chap.  vn. 
city^.  The  advance  in  the  graver's  art  can  hardly  any-  Sculptures, 
where  be  better  studied  than  at  Selinous^  or^  to  speak  more 
truly,  among  those  works  of  Selinuntine  art  which  are  now 
to  be  seen,  not  in  their  own  homes,  but  in  the  old  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Phoenician.  One  of  the  temples  on  the  eastern  earlier 
hill,  assigned  to  the  days  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  the  days 
of  the  recovered  Hellenic  freedom  of  Selinous,  showed  in 
the  forms  of  Herakles  and  the  fighting  Amazon  a  stage  of 
art  far  in  advance  of  Medousa  and  the  Kerkopes,  but 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  full  perfection  of  the  central 
years  of  the  century  ^.  Lastly  we  come  to  the  great  days  and  later, 
of  all,  the  days  whose  fragmentary  story  we  are  telling,  the 
days  when  Selinous  dedicated  her  offerings  for  victory 
over  her  nameless  enemy  ^  Then  was  carved  the  form 
of  the  sitting  Zeus  unveiling — it  may  be  Here,  it  may 
be  some  other — and  that  of  Aktaion  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  hounds,  in  a  style  which  only  the  skill  of  Pheidias 
could  outdo*.  The  quarries  of  Campobello*  had  small 
rest  in  the  days  of  Selinuntine  freedom.  They  had  to 
furnish  stone  without  stint  for  the  great  temple  on  the 
eastern  hill,  perhaps  a  third  Olympieion,  less  vast  but  more 
graceful  than  its  Akragantine  rival,  but  which  was,  like 
that  rival,  hindered  by  the  Punic  invader  from  ever  reaching 
its  full  perfection.  There  indeed  we  see  the  Pillars  of  the 
Giants  standing  in  every  stage  of  workmanship,  here 
unfluted,  here  fully  fluted,  here  with  the  drums  standing 
ready  to  receive  that  last  finish  on  the  many  smooth  faces 
of  a  polygon.  And  in  one  small  temple  in  the  akropolis  Mixture  of 
proof  has  been  found  how  little  the  great  builders  of  Greece 
really  held  themselves  boimd  by  the  fetters  of  pedantic 
rules.     The  newly-invented  Ionic  capital  was  set  to  bear 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  424.  »  Benndorf,  Tab.  VII ;  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  247. 

'  See  above,  p.  330.  ^  Benndorf,  Tab.  VIII,  IX. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
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BnildSngs 
on  the 
western 
hiU. 


CHAP,  vn,  the  familiar  Doric  entablature  ^.  So,  ages  after^  the  Roman 
arch  of  triumph  in  the  Alpine  Augusta  shows  columns 
crowned  with  the  full-grown  foliage  of  Corinth,  but  which 
bear  up  the  frieze  with  its  triglyphs  which  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  Selinous  itself  *. 

The  buildings  on  the  western  hill  doubtless  also  belong 
to  our  period.  But  they  still  need  the  careful  exami- 
nation which  those  on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill 
have  already  received.  The  apparent  arch  may  be  seen 
there^  as  well  as  on  the  hill  of  Eryx ;  but  we  shall  find 
it  in  later  work  at  Selinous  also.  Till  something  more 
has  been  brought  to  light,  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess 
that  the  newly-foimd  Projaylaia  led  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily.  To  the  dedication  of  the  other 
temples  our  only  clue  seems  to  be  an  inscription  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  most  ennobling  conceptions  of 
Greek  mythology,  Phoibos  ApoUdn  and  Pallas  Athene, 
received  in  Selinous  a  joint  worship'.  We  have  seen  a 
work  of  primitive  Selinuntine  art  in  which  AthenS  herself 
appears  in  a  guise  which  we  can  only  call  grotesque  *.  We 
should  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  ApoUon  of  Selinous 
appeared,  as  he  did  in  ancestral  Megara,  in  a  lower  form 
still,  either  in  a  form  which  in  his  own  day  suggested  the 
works  of  Egypt,  or  of  a  hue  which  might  now  suggest 
Our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  ^. 

^  Holm.  6.  S.  i.  294. 

'  See  Architectural  and  Historical  Sketches,  p.  310. 

'  See  the  fragment  of  the  inscription  in  Benndorf,  35  ; 

.  .  AAONOSHAIANOS 

ANAIA2. 
That  is  quite  enough. 

*  Benndorf,  Metopen,  Tab.  II. 

'  Benndorf  (36)  sends  us  to  the  temple  of  Apolldn  at  the  elder  Megara, 
as  described  by  Pausanias,  1.  4a.  5.  He  there  says  that  the  god,  in  his 
character  as  Ili^tos  and  Aticanj^opos,  rois  Alywrriois  fidkiara  iUicaffi 
(o6yois'  ty  Si  ^^PXTf^^^  4iroKOful{ov(rir,  AlytviiTueois  l/ryoir  koriw  Sfioios' 
ifiiyov  8^  wSyra  dfioiws  tcvo/i^tcu.  One  trembles  for  the  dy€L\/*&rtw  of 
the  *Apxrjy€T7js  at  Naxos.  YoL  i.  p.  326. 


Apolldn 

and 

Ath^nd. 
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By  the  time  that  we  have  now  reached  the  Sikeliot  chap.  vii. 
cities  had  grown  to  that  stage  of  artistic  developement  or  Private 

.  .  .     .  pictures 

artistic  luxury  in  which  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
are  no  longer  only  the  solemn  ornaments  of  the  temple  or  "    "^* 
the  prytaneioUy  but  have  become   part  of  the  pleasure  or 
pride  of  private  dwellings.      The  traffic  between  Carthage 
and  Akragas  seems  to  have  awakened  artistic  tastes  in  the 
Punic  mind,  and  in  the  day  of  Punic  victory  the  pictures 
and  statues  which  abounded  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Akragantincs   were   reckoned   among    the    most  precious 
parts  of  the  spoiP.     But  Sicily  does   not   directly  con- 
tribute  many  great  names  to  the  history  of  the  kindred 
art.     Damophilos  of  Himera  passed  for  a  teacher  of  Zeuxis  Damophi- 
himself.     We  are  used  to  great  length  of  life  in  many  of  mera,  fl. 
the  worthies  of  our  story;  but  it  is  a  little  startling  to  hear  ^'^^  ^  ^^ 
that  the  master  of  Zeuxis,  with  his  colleague  Gorgasos, 
painted  the  Roman  temple  which  was  vowed  by  Aulus  Postu- 
mius,  victor  at  Regillus  ^.     But  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and 
Libera,  was  a  specially  fitting  field  for  a  Sicilian  artist^ 
and  chronology  may  be  appeased  by  the  easy  conjecture 
that   the  painting  of  the  temple  and  the  Greek  letters 
which  recorded  the  names  of  the  artists  came  a  generation 
or  two  later  than  the  building  itself.     As  marking  a  tie 
between  the  land  of  the  Latin  and  the  land  of  the  Sikel,  a 

^  Diod.  xiii.  90  calls  Akragas  "Kkovcionirriv  ffx^^^y  rwy  t6t(  *EWrjui9cjy 
ir6k€cay  ytytyrffiivrfy  koI  ravra  rStv  kv  aiir^  <pi\oKakrj<rAyTCify  th  warroiw 
KaraffKfvafffi&Taw  voKvrikday,  He  goes  on ;  koI  ydp  ypaupal  vafiir\rj0€is 
ij{tp4$fjaav  (Is  dtcpov  kKvtjrovrjfiivcu  koI  vayroicuy  &vhfn6iirrcay  iftiKorix^ws 
9§irjfuoupyijfiivojv  fnrtpdyofv  dpiOfios. 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  45;  ''PlaatsB  laudatissimi  fuere  Daraophilus  et 
Gorgasus,  iidemque  pictores,  qui  Cereris  sedem  Romse  ad  drcum  maximum 
utroque  genere  artis  suse  excoluerunt  .  .  .  Ante  hanc  sedem  Tuscanica 
omnia  in  sedibus  fuisse  auctor  eat  M.  Varro."  On  the  dedication  see 
Dionysios,  vi.  17,  94.  It  was  dedicated  Aiffirjrpi  icai  Aioyv<r^  »al  K6pfj[ji,  It 
stood  till  the  time  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49),  and  was  rededicated 
A.D.  17**  Libero  Liberseque  et  Gereri." 

Ddmophilos  of  Himera  appears  as  an  alternative  master  of  Zeuxis  in 
Pliny,  N,  H.  xxxv.  36. 
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Works  of 
Myrdn  in 
Sicily. 


CHAP.  yn.  tie  at  once  historical,  artistic^  and  mythological^  the  interest 
of  the  story  is  not  small.  The  renowned  pupil  of  Damo- 
philos,  we  may  safely  aflSrm^  painted  no  pictore  for  any 
Hera  of  Akragas^;  but  in  the  sister  art  more  than  one 
work  of  Myrdn  foimd  its  way  into  Sicily.  In  the  small 
temple  of  Asklepios  outside  the  wall  of  Akragas  Yerres 
foimd  a  bronze  statue  of  ApoUon,  with  Myrdn's  name 
wrought  in  silver  letters  on  the  thigh.  It  was  the  gift  of 
the  younger  Publius  Scipio;  and  to  be  his  gift  implies 
that  it  was,  like  the  real  or  pretended  bull  of  Phalaris, 
part  of  the  spoil  of  Akragas  brought  back  to  its  own 
home^.  In  the  lesser  branches  of  art  Sicily  most  likely 
worked  for  herself;  the  painting  of  vases  reached  its 
height  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 


Vasei. 


We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  rise  of  rhetoric 

as  an  art  in  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  after  the  driving 

out  of  the  tyrants  '.     We  have  heard  of  Korax  and  Tisias, 

and  Tisias  has   the  credit  of  being  one  master  of  the 

GoRGiAs  of  famous  Gorgias,  as  Empedokl^  was  another^.     Gorgias 

B.  0.^488-    ^^  Leontinoi,  if  we  can  accept  dates  which  sober  writers 

380.  hsLve  accepted,  was  the  most  long-lived  of  the  long-lived 

worthies  of  Sicily  *.     In  the  term  of  a  hundred  and  eight 


^  See  above,  p.  402. 

*  Cic  Yerr.  iv.  43 ;  "  Agrigento  nonne  ejusdem  P.  Sc&pionis  monumen- 
tum,  Bignum  ApoUinis  pulcherrimum,  cujus  in  femine  literuliB  minutis 
argenteis  nomen  Myronis  erat  inflcriptmn,  ex  JSscalapii  religionnimo 
fano  sustulisti  ? "  He  mentions  other  statues  which  Scipio  brought  back 
from  Carthage ;  but  they  need  not  aU  have  been  of  the  same  antiquity. 
There  was  (iv.  2)  another  work  of  MyrOn  in  the  possession  of  Gains  Heius, 
'*  Mamertinus/'  a  marble  Erds  and  a  bronze  Hdraklds  in  one. 

'  See  above,  p.  329.  *  Biog.  Laert  viii.  2.  3. 

*  Holm  (i.  435)  seems  not  to  doubt.  Diogends  (u.  s.)  gives  him  109 
years.  Luoian  (Maorobii,  23)  outs  him  down  to  108;  but  adds,  rpo^fi 
dwoffx&f^fyos  kT§\«^TffiTf,  like  Isokratds,  when  ten  years  younger.  Pausanias 
(vi.  17.  9)  has  the  lowest  figure,  105.  Cicero  (De  Sen.  5)  who  gives  him 
107,  makes  him  work  till  the  end,  and  say  "Nihil  habeo  quod  aoousem 
senectutem.**    One  may  set  this  against  Lucian*s  story. 
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years,  he  could  remember  the  joint  day  of  Himera  and  chap.  vn. 
Salamis,  and  he  lived  to  hear  how  the  banners  of  Syracuse 
were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Motya,  and  how  the  boundary 
of  Hellas  again  fell  back  to  the  Halykos.     He  saw  what, 
beside  him,  we  hardly  venture  to  call  the  old  age  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Sim6nid^^.      He  had  in  Isokrates  a  scholar 
who,  if  he  had  not  so  unfairly  cut  short  his  own  term, 
might  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master  in  length  of  days  '. 
So  long  a  life  is  happily  divided  between  two  marked  Two 
periods  of  our  story.    His  famous  embassy  to  Athens  stands  ^Jgiu* 
on  the  boundary  of  those  periods,  and  it  equally  marks  f^  ^^^_ 
a  division  in  his  own  life.      Sixty  years  he  spent  in  his  4^7t  b.o. 
native  island.     Having  once  played  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece,  he  became  for  forty-eight  years   more 
a  citizen  of  the  wider  world  which  he  had   helped  to 
call  into  being  ^.     In  that  character  he  has  had  the  ill- 
luck  to   fall  into  the   hands  of  one  of  the   great   dis- 
pensers of  the  world^s  applause.      The  name  of  Gorgias  Gorgias 

and  Plato* 

is  perhaps  best  known  because  he  and  his  scholar  Polos 
of  Akragas*  were  chosen  by  Plato  as  two  of  the  many 
victims  to  be  offered  up  to  the  glory  of  his  own  master. 
From  one  disciple  of  S6krat€s  we  may  appeal  to  another 
who  knew  the  practical  side  of  life  somewhat  better. 
Xenophon  has  told  us  how  the  Boiotian  Proxenos,  wishing  Gorgias 
to  make  himself  capable  of  great  deeds,  became  a  scholar  Prozenoo. 
of  Leontine  Gorgias,  and  tarried  with  him  till  he  deemed 
himself  fit  to  undertake  the   rule  of  men*.     One  may 

^  See  above,  p.  361. 

*  Plut.  Yit  z.  Or.  I.     Ifokratdt  also  heard  'Hiias. 

'  He  did  not  whoUy  forsake  Sicily  (see  Plut.  de  Gen.  Sac.  13);  but  we 
hear  of  him  in  various  places;  and  as  he  visited  lasdn  of  Pherai  as  tyrant, 
it  must  have  been  at  the  very  end  of  his  life. 

*  Pdlos  is  a  well-known  character  in  the  Platonic  Grorgias.  He  is 
said,  as  weU  as  his  master,  to  have  harangued  at  Olympia;  Ludan, 
Herod.  3. 

*  The  words  of  Xenophdn  ( Anab.  \L  6)  are  well  worth  notice ;  np6itvos 
6  BoUrnos,  €{f$ifs  /xlv  fuipamw  &¥,  kirt9v/A§i  ytvi<r$at  driip  rd  /icydXa  vpir* 
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CHAP.  yn.  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  role  of  men  can  be  taught  at 
all;  yet  Proxenos^  as  his  comrade  paints  him^  must  have 
been  no  ill  judge  of  such  matters.     At  all  events  we  know 

B.  c.  427.  that^  when  Grorgias  went  to  Athens^  it  was  as  the  envoy 
of  the  Leontine  people;  and  his  voice,  if  in  the  end  it 
wrought  woe  alike  to  Sicily  and  Athens,  at  least  worked 
mightily  at  the  time  for  the  cause  which  he  came  to  plead. 
At  a  later  day,  as  we  all  know,  Plato  went  to  Sicily.  But 
he  did  not  go  on  the  errand  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealthy  and  the  chief  result  of  his  coming  was  to  make  a 
tyrant  amuse  himself  for  a  moment  by  drawing  circles  and 
triangles  in  the  sand  ^. 

WritingB  But  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  and  Proxenos,  so  far  as  he 
^^^'  concerns  Sicilian  history,  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  We  have 
as  yet  to  deal  with  the  citizen  of  Leontinoi  who  shares 
with  his  Syracusan  predecessor  Korax  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  having  invented  rhetoric  as  an  art.  He  had  also  his 
speculative  notions ;  and  he  committed  them  to  writing  in 
more  than  one  book.  But  a  treatise  of  Things  that  are 
not  cannot  have  had  much  influence  on  human  afEairs^^ 

Hiflteaoh-  while  the  rhetorical  side  of  Gorgias  had  a  real  practical 

rhetoric,  bearing  on  the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Greece.  If 
not  the  inventor  of  artificial  eloquence^  he  was  at  least  its 
most  renowned  teacher.  In  his  earlier  days  he  founded 
a  school  of  Sicilian  eloquence^  the  earliest  school  of  Greek 
eloquence.  In  his  old  age  he  spread  his  influence  over 
the  whole  Hellenic  world.  It  is  a  fair  question  how  far 
that  influence  was  for  good^  whether  the  artificial  rhetoric 
which   he  brought   in  was  a  real  improvement  on  the 

rciy  lieay6t.  icaX  8c^  ravrrpf  kwiOvftieof  Ocaict  TopyUf.  dpyvpior  r^  Atovrit^^. 
iirtl  6k  (Tvytyivtro  Ixc/vy,  beaM<^  ffSi;  vofjdaas  ttyai  teat  Apx^^* 

*  Plut.  Dion.  13. 

'  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  deeper  into  these  matters  than  Isokrat^s, 
Helen.  3;  nSn  y^  &v  rts  vtttpfi&KoiTO  Fopiyiav  rbv  ro^fx^ffayra  \4ytiy  dn 
ovbtv  rS/v  omrny  lariv ;  One  cannot  keep  down  the  thought  of  two  familiar 
lines  of  Byron. 
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inborn  power  of  speech  which  Thucydides  sets  down  as  chap.  yii. 
the  marked  gift  of  Themistokles  ^.  The  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ  was  perhaps  not  the  only  age  in  which  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  rage  for  teaching,  a  rush  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  others  for  that  knowledge  which  is  more 
really  precious  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  man^s  own  thought^ 
reading,  and  experience.  But  Gorgias  and  the  other  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  his  age,  if  they  adapted  themselves 
to  the  fashion  of  their  times,  supplied  a  demand  of  their 
times,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  supplied 
it  otherwise  than  honourably.  The  battle  of  the  sophists,  Sophists 
like  that  of  the  demagogues,  has  been  fought  once  for  all  ^^ores. 
by  the  historian  of  Greek  democracy.  Gorgias  moreover 
declined  the  name  of  sophist;  he  was  no  sophist,  but  a 
rhetdr.  In  the  prose  iambics  ^  of  their  enemy,  the  impardon- 
able  sin  of  the  whole  class  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
that  is  of  professional  teachers  of  every  class,  was  that 
they  took  money  for  their  teaching.  If  what  they  taught 
was  worth  the  price,  their  trafiic  was  at  least  a  more 
worthy  one  than  that  of  the  poets  who  sang  the  praises  of 
tyrants  for  hire.  But  this  side  of  Gorgias  and  his  fellows  Penonal 
is  simply  endless.  Let  us  rather  think  of  the  man  who^fQ^^,, 
could  not  only  say  that  he  had  given  eighty  years  to 
thought^,  but  who,  when  asked  how  he  was  able  to  live 
so  much  longer  than  other  men,  could  say  that  he  had 
never  done  anything  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ^.  He  made 
money  freely;  but  he  lived  a  simple  life.  After  his  great 
panegyric  at  Olympia,  calling  the  Greeks  to  peace  at  home 

*  Thuc.  i.  138. 

'  Athen.  zi.  113;  X^7fTcu  8i  <&$  koI  6  Topyias  airrbs  Aimyyoifs  rbw  6iUf 
yv/tov  airr^  diAkoyov  npbs  roin  aw^Otis  fiprj,  dn  koX&s  oTSt  HKdroay  lafji0i(fty. 
Directly  after  he  calls  him  leaXdv  koI  viov  rwrrov  *kp^iKQxov. 

*  Athen.  xii.  71 ;  dt^  rd  <rajipp6yojs  (fjy  ffxt^^y  ^Soi^Koyra  trij  rj)  <f>poy€iw 
cvyt0iaHr€. 

*  lb. ;  kvti  Tis  aifrby  ^piro  rivi  ZialTjf  x/x^A^^os  o0ra;s  ifJifitXats  Kot  fitr^ 
alcB^ctws  ToaovToy  XP^^^^  ifia€i(y,  Mky  vtuirorc,  c7ircK,  ijZov^s  ty€it€y 
wpa^as. 
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CHAP.  vn.  and  war  with  the  barbarian,  a  scoffer  jeered  at  him  with 
mocking  words.  How  could  he  hope  to  keep  all  Hellas  in 
peace  when  he  could  not  keep  peace  in  his  own  household 
of  three  ?  For  the  household  of  Grorgias  consisted  of  him- 
self^ his  wife,  and  one  female  slave,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  discord  and  jealousy  had  crept  in  among  them  ^. 
Sdphr6n  If  Plato  did  somewhat  less  than  justice  to  the  Sicilian 

iQJxQeg,  teacher  of  oratory,  he  made  up  for  it  somewhat,  as  far  as 
the  island  was  concerned,  by  his  special  fondness  for  the 
mimei  of  S6phrdn  of  S3rracuse,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
kept  under  his  pillow^.  The  mime  seems  to  have  been 
strictly  a  performance  without  words,  of  which  the  exhi- 
bition  made  by  the  Syracusan  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenoph6n 
has  been  quoted  as  an  example  ^.  Sdphrdn,  a  man  of  our 
period,  was  the  first  who  turned  the  popular  amusement 
into  a  species  of  literary  composition*;  the  mime  was 
reckoned  among  Sicilian  inventions  ^.  It  remained  an  es- 
sentially popular  exhibition ;  its  language  was  the  popular 
speech,  and  its  material  was  found  in  popular  tales  and 
manners.  The  mimes  seem  to  have  kept  quite  aloof  from 
public  afEairs,  and  nothing  bearing  on  history  can  be  found 
in  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  ®. 


^  Plot.  Conj.  Pnec.  43.  The  mocker  is  MeUmthos.  It  is  added,  9*^  .70^, 
&s  loiKtfTitipon  Tov  Topylov  tcai  (ffX<nvwla  r^f  ywtunds  wpdt  rd  BtfowmAlkw , 
(The  Plato  revealed  to  as  by  Diogends  Laertioi  could  throw  no  stones.) 
The  Olympic  harangne  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Grorgias.  Would  not 
his  simple  life  rather  belong  to  the  first  f 

'  So  says  Souidas,  and  Diogends,  iii.  13. 

'  See  above,  p.  398,  and  the  Article  Sophron  in  Diet.  Biog. 

*  Aristotle  (Poet,  i)  seems  to  doubt  whether  to  reckon  them  as  verse  or 
prose ;  ohtkv  y^p  hy  Ixoi/icv  ^o/uioicu  teotvdy  rc^  Mf^pcmot  mi  B^rApxov 
fiifiovs  mi  rovs  SotKpariKobs  KAyovs, 

*  Solinus  (v.  14,  15)  reckons  them  among  "qnldquid  Sioilia  gignit." 
**  Hie  primum  inventa  oomoedia ;  hie  et  cavillatio  mimica  in  scaena  stetit.'' 

*  Atbdnaios  (vii.  66,  76)  has  several  fragments  and  references,  largely 
dealing  with  the  cookery  of  fish,  frt>m  the  0wrcO^pas  of  S6phrdn.  There 
were  (vii.  125)  ptftot  dybpttoi  and  ywauuiot.  One  fragment  refers  to 
the  shark;  A  8i  yauriip  vfxiwy  ttapxapias,  iica  Tiy6i  9ij<f0t, 
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While  Sicily  thus  contributed  its   ehare^  and  a  share  chap.  vii. 
which  took  original   shapes,  to  the  general   intellectual  VigitorB  to 

SlCUVa 

stores  of  the  Greek  world,  strangers  from  Old  Greece  did 
not  fail  to  visit  the   stores  of   Sicily.     They  have  not 
indeed  left  behind  them  such  clear  signs  of  their  coming 
as  those  who  came  in  the  days  of  the  tyrants,     ^schylus 
died  in   a  free  Sikeliot  city^;    Pindar  lived  to  sing  the 
victories  of  free  Sikeliot  citizens  ^ ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  visited  the  island  in  any  character  but  that  of  the 
guest  of  a  tyrant.     After  them  there  were  no  such  poets 
to  come,  and  there  were  no  tyrants  to  invite  them.     It  References 
does  not  appear  that  Sophokles  or  Euripides  ever  followed  the  tra-^ 
in  the  track  of  their  mightier  predecessor.     Here  and  there  g®*^^*^- 
they  have  a  Sicilian  allusion.     Ismfine   rides  to  Kolonos 
on  an  ^tnsean  steed  ^ ;  and  in  the  Euripidean  Elektra  the 
Dioskouroi  speak  of  guarding  the  ship  that  has  to  cross 
the   Sicilian   sea  ^.     In   the  Troades  Kasandra  threatens  Euripides. 
Odysseus   with   Charybdis    and    the   Kyklopes,  and   the 
threat  is  carried  out  in  the  one  satyric  drama  that  is  pre- 
served to  us.     The  scene  of  the  Kyklfips  is  laid  in  Sicily,  The 
at  the  foot  of  iEtna.     And  tlie  giant  shepherds,  with  their  EunpillAB. 
flocks  and  herds  and  milk  and  cheese,  have  not  become  the 
workmen  of  Hepliaistos,  the  forgers  of  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus.     Still  throughout  the  play  there  is  a  disappointing 
lack  of  anything  local.     We  learn  that  we  are  in  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  -^tna,  only  by  a  few  utterances  of  the  word 
SicUy  and  a  repetition  of  the  word  ^t^ia  till  we  weary  of 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  aSa.  '  See  above,  pp.  a99,  319. 

»  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  31a  ; 

.  .  .  ywaix   ^P^ 
arilxovffoy  ^/uuv  itrcoy,  Alrvaias  M 

v&Kov  fi€0waav. 
*  V.  1347; 

voij  8'  iwl  v6vrov  XtircXdM  <rirov8$ 

O.  MuUer  sees  a  reference  to  the  great  Sicilian  expedition.     Bat  there 
were  others  before  it. 

VOL.  II.  K  e 
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CHAP.  vn.  it  ^.  But  for  anything  characteristic  either  of  the  island 
in  general  or  of  that  special  side  of  it  we  may  look  in  vain. 
The  cheese  which  charmed  men  and  dogs  is  there  already^ 
but  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  gifts  of  Demet^r  had 
not  yet  reached  her  island^.  Galateia  does  not  show 
herself;  the  tastes  which  Polyphemos  professes  are  quite 
un-Homeric.  We  are  therefore  cut  off  from  the  sight 
which  a  play  by  Bacchylides  might  have  given  us.  We 
have  no  domestic  picture  of  the  Kykldps  ruling,  as  Homer 
and  Aristotle  paint  his  tribe,  over  wife  and  sons,  that  wife 
a  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  those  sons  the  patriarchs  of  the 
nations  ^. 

Herodotn*       For  the  writers  and  speakers  of  prose,  for  historians, 

in  Sicily.  i     ,  ♦  •  i       i  i     i 

sophists,  and  rnetoreSy  our  island  had  greater  charms.  If  I 
have  taken  a  true  view  of  the  famous  embassy  to  Gel6n,  it 
follows  almost  of  necessity  that  Herodotus  must  have  been 
at  Syracuse  *.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  charac- 
teristic airs  of  the  Lacedsemonian  and  the  Athenian  envoys 
may  not  after  all  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos.  Any- 
how the  colonist  of  Thourioi,  to  whom  southern  Italy  was 
so  familiar  ^y  could  hardly  fail  to  cross  the  strait  and  track 
out  the  career  of  Anaxilas,  Hippokrates,  and  Gelon  on  the 

^  Yv.  20,  6a,  95,  io6,  ii4»  130,  366,  395,  660.    There  is  a  little  more 
point  when  in  298  we  read, 

and  in  599,  where  Hcphaistos  is  called  on  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  his 
craft  by  burning  oat  the  eye  of  the  Kykldps.  At  the  beginning  Seildnos 
has  something  to  say  about  Enkelados. 


'  121  ; 


OA.  antlpowri  8*,  4  ^V  C^^^*  A^uajrpos  ffrdxy^ » 

OA.    Bpofdov  82  vtjfi   tx"^^*^^^*  dfivikov  fioAt; 
SEI.  Ijiemra'   roiy^p  dxapip  obcovffi  x$6¥a. 
This  is  very  unlike  the  ^cily  of  any  later  age. 
'  See  above,  p."  266. 

*  See  above,  p.  174,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

*  Herod,  iv.  99.    To  most  Greeks  the  Attic  illostiation  would  be  more 
intelligible  than  the  lapyg^an. 
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spot.  That  Thucydides  had  stepped  out  every  inch  of  the  ohap.  vii. 
battle-ground  of  Syracuse  I  feel  as  sure  as  that  I  have^'**'y' 
myself  done  so  in  his  steps.  But  that  concerns  us  not  as 
yet.  I  feel  nearly  as  sure  that  the  first  five  books  were 
written  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  island  as  that 
the  sixth  and  seventh  were  written  with  the  fullest  know- 
ledge. To  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  we  shall  come  in 
time.  Among  less  illustrious  names,  and  more  strictly  Pr6U- 
within  our  present  range^  Prdtagoras  of  Abdtra  seems  to 
have  visited  Sicily  for  the  love  of  wisdom,  seemingly  with 
Gorgias  as  the  minister  of  wisdom  ^.  Hippias  of  £lis  Hippias. 
came,  if  we  may  trust  the  hostile  dialogue-maker,  for  love 
of  gain.  In  a  lecturing-tour  in  Sicily  he  got  together  HippiM  at 
great  sums;  twenty  mina  were  the  contribution  of  so 
small  a  town  as  Inykon  ^.  A  word  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  state  of  Inykon  at  that  time  would  be  more  precious 
for  our  purpose  than  either  the  speculative  teaching  of 
Hippias  or  his  skill  as  a  tailor  and  shoemaker.  Hippias  is 
made  to  speak  of  the  town  as  small,  but  not  as  barbarian. 
Was  it  in  his  day  a  Greek  outpost  of  Akragas,  or  are  we 
to  infer  that  not  only  Sikel  but  Sikan  towns  were  already 
so  far  hellenized  as  to  be  ready  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
a  Greek  sophist  ?  We  might  guess  more  freely,  if  we  felt  a 
little  more  certain  as  to  the  site  of  Inykon  ^,  and  also  if  we 
felt  more  certain  that  talk  of  this  kind  is  any  authority 
for  facts. 

This  casual  question  as  to  the.  nationality  of  Inykon  The  Sikels. 
brings   us  to  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  present  survey,  the  relation  of  the  Greeks 

*  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  pp.  282,283;  Dipg.  Laert.  ix.6.    His  ship  ia  said  to 
have  sunk. 

*  Hipp.  Maj.  283  (cf.  p.  284) ;  d^/r^/icr^v  vorc  tls  XtMiXJe»  ,  ,  ,  h  6Xiy^ 

'  See  above,  p.  112,  and  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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CHAP.  VII.  of  this  age  to  the  other  races  of  the  island.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  during  all  this  time  the  process  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  schemes  of  Ducetius,  the  g^radual 
preparation  of  the  Sikels  for  adoption  into  the  Greek  fold, 
was  steadily  going  on.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
towards  them,  we  should  doubtless  know  more  if  some  of 
the  plays  of  Epicharmos  had  been  preserved  in  full.  Among 
the  late  collections  of  proverbs  there  are  several  which  put 
Sicilians — Siielai — in  an  unfavourable  or  ludicrous  point  of 
The  Sikel  view.  To  late  compilers,  writing  when  the  Sikel  had  be- 
and  come  as  fully  a  Greek  as  the  Macedonian,  these  proverbs 

coniedy.  ^^^  most  likely  understood  as  aimed  at  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  in  general.  But  when  we  see  that  some  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  Epicharmos,  they  put  on  quite  another 
character.  With  him  the  Sikel  would  be  the  Sikel  and 
none  other.  One  might  fancy  that  the  Sikel  was  a  stock 
character,  brought  into  the  plays  of  Epicharmos  for  the 
amusement  of  Syracusan  audiences,  much  as  Irishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were  once  brought  on  the  English  stage  for  the 
amusement  of  English  audiences.  Nothing  quite  like  this 
could  happen  in  the  Attic  comedy.  Athens  had  no  neigh- 
bours who  stood  to  her  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  that 
in  which  the  Sikel  stood  to  the  Syracusan  or  the  Irishman 
to  the  English.  In  truth,  from  the  very  few  specimens 
from  which  we  have  to  judge,  the  conventional  Sikel  of  Syra- 
cusan comedy  might  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether  un- 
like the  conventional  Irishman  of  English  comedy.  That  he 
appears  as  a  thief  is  not  wonderful ;  that  is  the  easiest  of  all 
charges  to  bring  against  a  subject  people,  as  it  is  a  charge 
which  is  always  likely  to  be  true  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ruling  people^.  Engaged  as  a  mercenary  soldier,  he 
professes  to  refuse  the  pay  which  is  not  given  him  *.     On 

^  Makariofl,  vi.  5  a  (PanBm.   Gneo.   ii.    195) ;    6  2<«cXd*  &s  Im«c  ri^r 
i^ojfxiSa  ndpoaoy  ol  XuetKoi  Kca/ti^i^vvrm  its  tcKitrrai, 

*  Makaiios,  Cent.  vii.  65 ;  Si/rcXdr  arpart^imft  fuff$^  SMtf^crrcu*   M  rwv 
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this  head  one  can  fancy  some  rude  poet  of  Palica  or  Agyrium  chap.  vu. 
giving  the  charge  quite  another  turn.  But  the  Sikel  is 
further  brought  in  as  a  blunderer,  a  maker  of  practical 
bulls.  He  gathers  his  grapes,  or  perhaps  the  grapes  of  the 
Sikeliot,  before  they  are  ripe^.  The  land-lubber,  as  the 
Sikel  would  seem  to  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  coast,  goes 
to  sea  with  a  cargo  of  figs.  He  is  shipwrecked.  He  sits 
on  a  rock,  and  tells  the  still  raging  waves  that  he  knows 
what  they  want;  they  are  asking  for  more  figs^.  The 
wit  seems  poor;  but  wit  of  this  kind  commonly  is  poor. 
The  Syracusan  reporter  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedsemonian 
embassy,  whether  Epicharmos  or  any  other,  had  found  a 
better  subject  for  his  satire. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century,  the  general  dis-  Sikel  and 
tinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  was  as  broadly  drawn  g^m 
as  ever.     We  may  say  this,  without  ruling  whether  parti-  ^^^ 
cular  Sikel  towns  like  Henna  may  not  have  been  already  guished. 
pretty  fully  hellenized.     At  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member the  fact  on  which  we  had  to  dwell  long  ago,  that 
the  undoubted  goddesses  of  Sicily  are  not  spoken  of  in 
any   Greek   writer  as  goddesses   of    Henna.     Nor    does  Henna. 
Henna  play  any  part  in  the  history  of  this  time,  so  as  to 
throw  any  light  on  its  relation  to  the  Greek  cities.     In 
this  age  Dueetius  stands  by  himself ;  it  is  only  in  the  next 

dinj$€i<j$m  vpoairotovfiivoj¥  A  /iijScif*  aWots  bUkjoiv.  8<>  Mantissa,  Cent, 
ii.  80. 

'  Zenob.  Cent.  y.  84  (Paroem.  GnBO.  i.  153);  XiictXih  dfupai€i(€T<u'  M 
rSiv  rd  fu^Scvuf  &^ia  it\€irT6vraf¥  Kiytrai  1)  vofkotfua'  fA€T€y^y€ieTcu  82  dvd  rSiv 
XiKtKojv  rcb  6fip&rrow  ofi<pateas  ie\*frr6vrorv'  fUfivijTcu  ravrrjs  *Eirlxop/MS.  Fk> 
Apostolios,  XV. 

*  This  proverb,  strange  to  say,  is  referred  to  Alkman,  who  could  not 
have  had  much  to  do  with  Sicily  in  any  shape.  He  most  have  got  it  from  some 
very  early  Sicilian  source,  which  makes  it  even  more  valuable  than  if  it 
came  from  Epicharmos.  It  runs  thus  in  Apostolios,  Cent.  xiii.  6;  6  XtMt\6s 
T^r  OdXaaaav,  JUk€\6s  tis  avMa  dyan^  ipavdyijffiv  €l$*  tpSiv  r^  B^Xnaaov 
Aypiovfijivrp^,  iwl  wirpas  leaO^fAtyos,  dlSd,  ^ffiv,  t  04\us'  ffvica  $4\€itf  'AAjtfMb' 
dl  6  \vfnKdt  fiifjonfToi  r^  wapoiftUu.  So  Zenobios,  v.  51  ;  Diogen.  Cent.  vii. 
5,  without  the  reference  to  Alkman. 
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OHAP.  yn.  that  Sikel  powers^  princes  and  commonwealths,  appear  on 
Helleniz-    ^  level  with  their  Greek  nei^rhbours.     As  yet  the  Sikels 

ing  work.  ^  °  ... 

ofDuce-  are  barbarian  and  secondary.  But  their  increased  im- 
portance at  a  later  period  is  doubtless  owing  to  influences 
which  were  at  work  during  the  present  period.  That  is  to 
say,  the  hellenizing  process,  in  which  after  all  Ducetius 
himself  really  had  no  small  share,  was  steadily  going  on. 

Evidence        The  clearest  outward  siffn  of  this  process  is  to  be  seen  in 

•  Q*l_     I  .        ^  X 

and  other    the  coinage  of  the  Sikel  towns,  their  imitation  of  Greek 

barbarian  models  and  their  use  of  the  Greek  language.  Nor  is  the 
process  confined  to  Sikel  towns  only.  Before  the  time 
which  we  have  now  reached,  Elymian  Segesta  and  Eryx 
and  Sikan  Entella  had  begun  to  strike  coins   after  the 

Entella.  Greek  fashion.  The  coins  of  Entella  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Campanian   settlement  of  later  days, 

Eryx.  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  archaic  staged  Coins  of  Eryx  a 
little  beyond  the  same  stage  show  the  goddess  of  the  mount 
already  identified  with  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  but  accom- 
panied by  the  significant   hound,  not  the  companion  of 

Segesta.  Artemis  *.  Of  the  early  coinage  of  Segesta  and  its  one 
illustration  of  the  speech  of  Segesta,  I  have  already  spoken  ^. 
But  it  is  clear  that  about  this  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  adoption  of  Greek  art  throughout  the  island. 
Now  come  the  magnificent  Segestan  coins,  with  the  head 
of  the  personified  city,  the  hound  with  or  without  the 
hunter,  the  chariot  and  its  horses,  the  ears  of  barley*. 
In  these  cases  the  adoption  of  Greek  models  of  art  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less   degree  of   substantial 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  60;  Head,  119.  They  have  the  man-headed  bull  and 
the  yonng  H^raklds.  The  letters  go  both  ways ;  bat  they  have  no  oharac- 
terbtic  endings,  nothing  like  the  Elymian  HIB. 

^  Coins  of  Sicily,  61 ;  Head,  1 20.  There  are  others  with  Akragantine 
crabs  and  eagles,  and  some  of  the  SIB  coins  are  later  than  some  with 
NONMVfla. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  557. 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  133  ;  Head,  145. 
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hellenization  among  those  who  followed  them.     But  in  the  chap.  vu. 
matter  of  coinage  Greek  influences  spread  themselves  over  PboenicUn 
the  Phoenician  himself.     It  appears  that  before  the  war  of  Greek 
of  Himera  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Sicily  had  no  coinage  ^^^^' 
whatever.     Throughout   the   fifth   century   before   Christ 
they  followed  various  Greek  models,  and,  during  the  time 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  Greek  is  at  Panormos  the 
usual  language  of  the  inscriptions  ^.     It  is  otherwise  at  Coins  of 
Motya,  where   the  coins  are  imitations  of  the  coins  of    ^ 
various  Greek  cities,  first  of  Akragas,  then  of  Syracuse,  of 
Gela,  and  sometimes  of  practically  Greek  Segesta.     But  the 
inscriptions  are  far  more  commonly  Phoenician  than  Greek. 
Some  have  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side,  the  Akra- 
gantine  crab  on  the  other  ^.     Others  have  on  one  side  the 
head  of  a  nymph,  on  the  other  the  hound  of  Segesta  seizing 
the  head  of  a  stag  ^.     But  while  these  models  are  freely 
copied,  it  is  significant  that  no  imitations  are  found  of  the 
coins  of  Selinous.     The  nearest  neighbour  was  the  border 
enemy,  the  Greek  city  which  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy 
of  the  Phoenician. 

To  these  coins,  as  evidence  of  Greek  influence  on  the  bar-  Evidence 
barian  inhabitants  of  the  island,  we  must  take  care  to  give  coins, 
their  full  value,  but  not  more  than  their  full  value.    We  may 
feel  sure  that  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenicians  they  imply  a  far 
less  amount  of  real  Greek  influence  than  they  do  in  those 
of  any  other  people.     The  Phoenician,  like  his  Arab  sue-  Special 
cessor,  could  adopt  and  imitate  European  art ;   the  Arab  the  Phoe- 
could  even  make  improvements  of  his  own.     But  as  yet'^*'^*^"- 
at  least  it  was  adopted  as  something  foreign;  its  adop- 
tion carried  with  it  no  general  advance  in  the  direction 
of  European  life.     The  Phoenician  remained  a  Phoenician. 
Panormos,  with  its  Greek  coinage,  with   many  speakers 

^  Head,  141. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  243.     See  Appendix  XXXII. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  343  ;  Head,  138. 
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CHAP.  vn.  of  Greek  no  donbt  seeking  its  twofold  haven  and  its  long 

street,  did  not  for  ag^  to  come  become  a  Greek  city  in 

the  sense  in  which  the  Sikel  towns  are  now  fast  beginning 

to  become  such.     For  the  Phoenician^  like  other  Orientals^ 

was  still  satisfied  with  his  Oriental  life ;  the  less  advanced 

European  was  already  willing  to  be  assimilated  by  the 

more  advanced.     How  steadily  that  process  went  on  we 

shall  see  in  the  general  history  of  the  next  centuiy.    As  yet 

Effect  of     we  have  barely   reached  its  beginning.     The  career  of 

of  Dace-     Ducetius  and  the  events  which  immediately  followed  it 

tiu8.  ruled  for  ever  that,  among  the  European  elements  that 

were  already  in  the  island,  the  Greek  was  to  be  dominant 

without  rival. 

And  one  is  no  less  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  the  career 
of  Ducetius  and  the  events  to  which  it  led,  the  quarrel 
between  Syracuse  and  Akragas  and  the  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Akragas,  which  ruled  that  Syracuse  should  hold  be- 
Increased  yond  all  doubt  the  first  place  among  Sikeliot  cities.  Those 
of?^racu»B.  ©vents  also  suggested  that  democratic  Syracuse  might  be 
capable  of  something  more  than  merely  holding  the  first 
place  in  a  company  of  free  and  equal  cities.  They  suggested 
that  democratic  Syracuse  might  hope  once  more  to  gain 
something  like  the  position  which  she  had  held  under  her 
tyrants.  The  fatal  instinct  of  dominion,  which  no  form  of 
government  can  keep  out,  began  to  be  felt  at  Syracuse,  as 
it  had  long  been  felt  at  Athens.  A  season  of  peace  among 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  had  followed  the  driving  out  of 
the  tyrants  and  their  mercenaries.  The  war  in  the  west, 
whoever  took  part  in  it,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  war  of 
Greek  against  Greek.  The  enterprise  of  Ducetius  had 
led,  first  to  the  joint  action  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  and 
then  to  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  the  first  war, 
as  far  as  we  know,  between  any  two  of  the  liberated  com- 
monwealths.    It  led  also  to  a  great  extension  of  Syracusan 
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dominion  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  ^.  Then  came  another  chap.  vn. 
season  of  peace.  The  barbarians  of  the  island  had  felt  the 
might  of  the  Greek  ;  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
had  felt  the  might  of  the  Syracusan.  Carthage  still  kept 
quiet,  as  she  had  done  even  when  Greek  cities  were  waging 
war  against  her  Sicilian  dependencies  ^.  She  was  doubtless  . 
biding  her  time.  In  Sicily  the  Greek  cities  were  begin- 
ning to  look  up  to  Syracuse^  if  not  as  their  chiefs  at  least 
as  the  first  among  them  ^.  Her  victories  over  both  Greeks 
and  barbarians  seem  to  have  stirred  up  her  ambition  to  a 
higher  pitch,  to  have  made  her  forget  the  rule  that,  if  the 
trade  of  enslaved  Syracuse  was  to  conquer  other  cities,  free 
Syracuse  had  no  calling  but  to  deliver  them  *. 

Again  our  knowledge  consists  of  a  bare  record  of  facts,  Warlike 
leaving  us  to  imagine  causes  and  objects  for  ourselves.     In  ti^acJ 
the  very  year,  it  would  seem,  after  the  death  of  Ducetius  3^^^'*' 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth   decreed  the  building  of  a 
hundred  triremes.  The  number  of  the  horsemen  was  doubled, 
and  the  infantry  were  put  into  better  order  ^.     This  last 
reform  was  doubtless  specially  needed.     We  shall  see  some 
years  hence  that  the  horse  were  the  really  trustworthy  part 
of  a  Syracusan  army;    the  heavy-armed  fell  far  below  the 
standard,  not  only  of  Sparta  but  of  Athens.     To  meet  the 
cost  of  these  works,  a  heavier  tribute  was  laid  on  the  Sikel 

*  See  above,  p.  387. 
'  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  Diod.  xii.  26 ;  t^  ttard  r^v  Xuctkiav  ttptpmcijv  ttx*  leardaraair,  KapxH' 
8ov<W  fiiv  w€iroiTjfiiyojy  avv&fficas  wp6s  F^Xouva,  airrwv  di  rSry  /rard  r^r 
XtKfXiav  ir6K€0JV  *EKkffyl9ojv  r^y  i/jytfioulay  Xvpcucoeiois  <rv7ircx<v/»7«victfv,  teal 
T&y  'Aicpayayrivojy  /*€tcI  r^r  IJTrav  r^y  ytvofiiyrjv  vtpl  rdy  *1fi4pay  vorafidy 
<jvkK(Kvfi4vojy  vp6s  rotf  XvpoKoalovs. 

*  HoliDi  i.  261 ;  **  Es  venchaffte  den  Syrakusanem  die  Gelegenheit,  die 
Stellung,  welche  sie  anter  den  Tyrannen  auf  der  Insel  eingenommen  hatten, 
als  freie  Burger  wieder  zu  erringen.'*  Cf.  the  extract  from  Strabo  in 
p.  166,  note. 

'  Diod.  xii.  30.  They  built  the  ships,  they  doubled  the  cavalry ;  the  words 
about  the  infantry  take  another  shape ;  ivt/ukffOrjoay  tk  mi  rfjt  ir*(ucris 
ivydfitcn. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Schemos 
of  con- 
quest. 


Their 
object. 


I 


Athens 
looking 
westward. 


dependencies  of  the  commonwealth  ^.  Men  said  that  these 
great  preparations  were  meant  for  nothing  short  of  the 
conquest  of  all  Sicily^.  In  the  wretched  meagreness  of 
our  authorities  for  these  years,  we  cannot  say  whether  these 
great  preparations  were  followed  by  any  action.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Syracusan  military 
reforms  were  the  beginning  of  great  events  both  in  Sicily 
and  in  other  lands.  They  must  in  the  first  instance  have 
been  designed  for  some  Sicilian  object.  The  first  object 
that  comes  into  our  minds  is  operations  against  Akragas. 
But,  when  we  presently  come  to  know  more  of  Sicilian 
affairs,  the  relation  between  Sjrracuse  and  Akragas,  at 
any  rate  the  feeling  at  Akragas  towards  Syracuse,  as  shown 
for  instance  in  the  banishment  of  Empedokles^,  is  not 
one  of  open  enmity,  but  rather  one  of  grudging  and 
suspicious  neutrality.  Designs  on  E[Amarina,  the  restora- 
tion of  Syracusan  rule  over  the  old  revolted  colony,  have 
been  suggested  * ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  anything 
that  follows.  If  Syracuse  designed  conquests  in  Sicily,  she 
would  hardly  begin  by  attacking  her  Dorian  sisters.  For 
six  years  after  this  increase  of  the  Syracusan  forces,  our 
history  is  an  utter  blank.  At  the  end  of  those  six  years  we 
find,  not  in  the  narrative  of  our  Sicilian  guide,  but  in  docu- 
ments graven  on  stone  in  Old  Greece,  a  record  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  may  safely  look  for  the  key. 

We  have  seen  how,  twenty  years  before  the  date  which 
we  have  reached,  Athens  could  be  appealed  to  by  a  bar- 
barian city  of  Sicily  for  help,  it  would  seem,  against  another 
barbarian  city^.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  step  was 


^  Diod.  xii.  30;  XpvffAirejy  wapaffKtvds  Ivoiovvro  ^povs  iZpori^ovs  rois 
bwortrayfUvois  XiKt\ois  iwiriBivrts. 

*  lb. ;  ravra  V  ivparroy  Sitvowfuwot  voffay  XiictXiaw  Ik  tov  icar'  iXSyor 
KaraaT^aaffBcu,  '  See  above,  p.  354. 

*  Bmnet  de  Presle,  164.  But  he  seems  to  have  no  better  groand  for 
this  belief  than  a  misunderstanding  of  the  blundering  scholion  on  Find.  01. 
y.  19.    See  p.  318.  *  See  above,  p.  339,  and  Appendix  XXXII. 
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followed  by  any  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  Athens  chap.  vii. 
in  Sicilian  affairs.     But  it  none  the  less  shows  that  Athens 
was  already  looking  westward.    Somewhat  later,  the  found-  Thourioi. 
ation  of  her  Italian  colony  of  Thourioi  looks  the  same   '  '  ^^^' 
way  ^.     We  now  come  to  another  step.    If  Athens  could  be 
appealed  to  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta^  much  more  might 
she  be  appealed  to  by  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  of  her 
own  stock.     Six  years  after  the  notice  of  the  Syracusan  Alliance 
preparations^  two  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  the  west,  Italiot  ^^  i^n^ 
Rhegion  and   Sikeliot   Leontinoi,  found  it   expedient  to  ^j^^  ^*^ 
contract  alliances  with  Athens  *.     These  alliances  are  the  b.c.  433. 
first  step  towards  a  new  state  of  political  affairs  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  in  another  volume.     They  are  the  Increased 
beginnings  of  that  increased  closeness  of  relations  between  with'Jwd 
Sicily  and  Old  Greece  which  ended  by  drawing  the  cities  of  Gr^®<^«- 
Sicily  into  tlie  whirlpool  of  the  great  strife  between  the 
leading  powers  of  Old  Greece.     They  concern  our  present 
point  of  view  only  as  a  comment  on  the  great   military 
preparations   of   Syracuse.     Of  events  we  have  none  to  Syracuse 
record ;    but   embassies   from  Rhegion  and   Leontinoi  to  the  Chal- 
Athens  point  clearly  enough  to  a  state  of  things  in  which,  uIwm 
if   Syracuse   had  not   actually  subdued  or  attacked   any 
Chalkidian  city,  the  Chalkidian  cities  had  at  least  begun  to 
live  in  deadly  fear  of  her.     We  have  taken  a  great  step 
towards  the  end  of  the  golden  days  of  Sikeliot  freedom  and 
well-being.     The  few  words  of  those  two  Attic  inscriptions  Beginning 
which  are  preserved  to  us  are  the  beginning  of  a  great  tale,  period. 
They  are  the  first  record  of  Athenian  intermeddling  in  Sike- 
liot affairs.     They  are  a  short  preface  to  the  Sicilian  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.     They  are  the  beginnings  of  a  course 
of  events  which  did  not  end  even  with  the  great  slaughter 
in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaros^  but  which  went  on  to  carry  a 

^  We  iihaU  come  to  this  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  See  Hicks,  Greek  Inscriptionai  56,  57;  bat  we  shall  come  to  all  this 
again. 
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CHAP.  viL  Syracusan  captain  to  the  shores  of  Asia^  and  to  make  Sparta^ 
acknowledged  chief  of  Hellas^  bear  herself  as  the  chief 
supporter  of  a  Syracnsan  tyrant.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
long  tale,  we  shall  look  again  more  fully  at  the  witness 
of  these  records.  Then  they  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
period ;  as  we  glance  at  them  now,  they  are  the  end  of  one. 
Greek  Sicily  has  hitherto  been,  with  the  very  fewest 
exceptions,  a  world  of  her  own,  but  slightly  touched  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  elder  Greece.  We  have  now  to  see  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  take  their  full  share  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Greek  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We  shall  see  one 
Sicilian  hill,  one  Sicilian  haven,  become  for  a  while  the 
very  centre  of  the  strife. 

And,  if  deeds  like  those  were  soon  to  be  done,  the  men 

were  growing  up  whose   calling  it  was  to  record  them. 

Both  Old  Greece  and  Sicily  already  had  their  historian& 

We  know  the  acts  of  Hippokrates  and  Gel6n  mainly  from 

a  man  of  Halikamassos  and  Thourioi ;   but  their  acts,  and 

the  whole  story  of  Sicily,  were  now  in  writing  at  the 

Antioohos   hands  of  a  man  of  Syracuse.     Antiochos  was  busy  with  his 

cuBe!'  Sicilian  History;    and  Antiochos,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 

was  in  Sicilian  matters  the  master  of  Thucydides  ^.    When 

Athens  made  her  treaties   with    Rhegion  and  Leontinoi, 

Thucydides  was  already  a  man  of  an  age  fit  for  action*. 

Contem-     The  events  of  Greek  history  press  so  fast  on  one  another 

men.  that  it  is  always  well  to  stop  and  think  who  were  on  the 

earth  together  at  any  given  moment.     At  the  time  of  the 

Rhegine  and  Leontine  treaties,  Hermokrates  and  Gylippos 

must,  like  Thucydides,  have  already  reached  the  time  of 

active  life.     We  may  be  sure  that  both   Philistos  and 

Dionysios  were  already  bom,  though  they  could  as  yet  have 

^  He  WM  general  in  B.C.  434 ;  Thuo.  iv.  104. 

'  We  mjiy  infer  thie  from  their  action  in  B.C.  406.    Philistos  was  old  at 
his  death  in  B.C.  556. 
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given  no  sign  of  the  deeds  which  the  one  was  to  do  and  the  chap.  vii. 
other  to  record.  And  three  years  before  those  treaties^  four  b.o.  436. 
years  after  the  death  of  Ducetius^  a  man  was  bom  who  was 
to  outlive  Dionysios  by  nearly  thirty  years,  to  hear  the 
tale  of  Timoleon^s  victory  at  Krimisos,  and  to  die  because  he 
could  not  survive  Philip's  victory  at  Chaironeia.  Isokrates, 
if  he  never  visited  Sicily,  kept  a  keen  watch  on  Sicilian 
affairs.  It  seems  to  bring  the  ages  nearer  together  when 
we  remember  that  he  might  have  talked  to  men  who  had 
fought  at  Himera  and  who  could  remember  Syracuse  in  the 
days  before  Gel6n. 
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NOTE  I.   p.  8. 

Kings  and  Tyrants  in  Sicily, 

The  long  line  of  Sicilian  kings  and  t3rrants  begins,  as  far  as  we 
know,  with  this  mysterious  King  PoUis  of  Syracuse,  provided,  that 
is,  we  can  safely  look  on  him  as  a  real  person.  The  question 
of  his  existence  was  discussed  long  ago  by  O.  Milller  (Dorians,  i. 
i6i,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  the  passages  about  him  are  brought  together 
by  Holm,  G.  S.,  i.  346.  The  most  important  is  that  in  Ath^naios 
(i.  56),  where  Hippys  of  RhSgion  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  a  certain 
wine;  $v  [</>»70^t]  noXXiv  t6v  *ApytioVy  fir  e/Sao-iXcvo-e  ^vpcucoalop,  np&rop 
ciff  2vpaKovaas  KOfilaai  f£  *IraX/af.  He  adds ;  eu;  dv  oZv  6  ir(iph 
2iKt\ici}Tats  yXvKtfs  Kakovfitpos  JloWuts  6  Plffk^pot  oivos.  Now  Hippys 
would  be  about  the  best  authority  that  we  could  get  for  any  early 
Sicilian  matter.  And  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have 
been  said  by  Aristotle. '  So  at  least  says  Julius  Pollux  (Onom.  vi.  1 6), 
who  seems  inclined  to  distinguish  Pollis  or  Polls  the  Argeian  from 
the  Syracusan  king.  His  words  are — again  speaking  of  wine  ; 
Kai  nov  Kal  y\vicif£  ll6\io£'  f orrt  /acV  (K  2vp€ucova&v,  UdXir  d*  avrhv  6  Apyiios 
irpStTos  ortaKcvaCtVy  a<f>  oZ  jcat  Todvofia,  fj  dir6  rov  Svpoxovortoov  /SacriXecar 
ndXXidoff,  &s  *ApurTOTt\rjs  Xeyct.  iEliau  also  (V.  H.  xii.  31),  still  on 
the  subject  of  wine,  has  a  reference  to  Pollis ;  kqX  eV  2vpaicov<rcu£ 
n6KKio£'  €Kkfi$rj  de  air6  ripos  ryxapiov  j3a<riXco)S.  The  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  in  the  article  B(|3Xcvoff  ol^oSf  qu/toBJB.  line  from  a  comic 
poet;  ^o^ 

He  then^  among  some  other  illustrations^  says,  koI  cV  2uecX^,  vk6 
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nAXcdoff  Tov  Sijcva>v(ov  rvpdmfov'  hStv  ovr^v  rtver  mi  irSKk%ov  icaKovaiv, 
In  this  last  passage,  instead  of  a  Syracusan  king  we  seem  to  get 
a  Sikyonian  tyrant ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  mention 
of  Sicily  tliat  for  Sikvov/ov  we  ought  to  read  Sv/xiicoo-iov.  But  in 
any  case  Pollis  is  here  called,  not  king  but  tyrant. 

Here  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
Pollis,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the 
mention  of  him  by  Hippys,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Gelou,  shows  that 
he  must  have  lived  before  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  that  is  in  the  old 
days  of  Syracuse,  the  days  of  the  Gamoroi.  In  those  days  a  tyrant 
of  the  later  type  seems  less  likely  than  a  lawful  king.  The  staying 
on  of  kingship,  or  at  least  of  the  kingly  title,  in  various  cities  both 
of  Old  Greece  and  of  the  colonies  is  plain  enough.  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  on  the  familiar  cases  both  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens.  The 
^X^^  /Sao-tXfvff  must  have  been  a  survival  of  real  kings,  just  as  the 
"  rex  sacrorum  "  was  at  Rome.  The  notice  too  given  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  149)  of  the  Argeian  king,  of  whom  nothing  I  believe  is  heard 
elsewhere,  is  very  curious.  As  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  two 
Spartan  kings,  his  kingship  must  have  been  something  more  than 
that  of  the  Athenian  archon.  He  must  have  been  a  true  successor 
of  Pheidon,  though  his  kingship  may  have  fallen  away  from  the 
ideal  &aa-ik€ia  as  much  as  that  of  Pheid6n  grew  away  from  it  in  the 
direction  of  rvpawU.  Pheid6n  s  successor  Eratos  appears  as  a  real 
king  in  Pausanias,  ii.  36.  5.  And  what  concerns  us  more  at  Syracuse 
is  the  long  duration  of  kingship  at  Corinth,  down  to  a  very  short 
time  before  the  expedition  of  Archias.  The  abolition  of  kingship 
spoken  of  by  Pausanias  (ii.  4.  5)  nmst,  according  to  the  chrono- 
logers,  have  happened  about  747.  Its  mempry  therefore  was  still 
fresh.  And  in  the  colonies,  as  the  oldest  foundations  were  all 
made  by  kings,  so  kingship  long  went  on.  So  it  was  in  most 
of  the  Asiatic  cities  (see  the  instances  brought  together  in 
Duncker*8  fifth  volume,  in  the  Chapter  Die  Wanderung  der  lonier). 
The  most  speaking  csuse  of  all  is  that  at  Ephesos,  the  existence  of 
Kodrid  kings  there  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  i.  3);  ical  f n 
vvv  oi  €K  TOV  y€vovs  ovofia^ovTM  jSacriXctr,  tfxovrtt  rtvar  rifi^p,  npotdplav  re 
€v  aycocrc  koi  irop<f)vpav  in'unniov  tov  paaikucov  ytvovt^  aictnava  avrl  crxtj' 
irrpov  Koi  Ta  iiph  Trjg  *E\€vawias  ^rjprjTpos,      The  case  that  stands  OUt 

most  distinctly  in  history  is  that  of  Kyrdnd,  with  its  long  succes- 
sion of  kings,  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  sharing  the  epinikian 
praises  of  Pindar  with  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas.     The 
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attempt  of  D6m6nax  (Herod,  iv.  i6i)  to  make  the  royal  power 
nominal  without  abolishing  the  office  is  most  instructive  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  ancient  kingship  died  out.  In  Cyprus  too 
Herodotus  (v.  1 09-1 12)  records  various  Greek  kings,  and  we  find 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingship  under  Evagoras,  who 
(Diod.  XV.  9)  insisted  on  treating  with  the  Great  King  i>s  fiaaiKtvg 
/9a(rtXcI.  It  is  .true  that  Herodotus  also  calls  the  earlier  Cypriot 
kings  Tvpawoif  and  that  Isokrat^s,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Evagoras, 
many  times  (40,  64,  &c.)  applies  the  same  name  to  his  own  hero. 
But  the  use  of  the  name  rvpopvog  proves  much  less  against  a 
man's  lawful  kingship  than  the  use  of  /Sao-cXcvr  proves  in  favour 
of  it.  The  Greeks  of  the  centuries  between  the  dying  out  of  the 
heroic  and  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  kingship  were  so  used  to 
Tvpawoi  and  saw  so  little  of  real  fiaa-iKtls  that  they  used  the  former 
name  very  laxly.  In  almost  every  page  of  the  tragedians  it  is 
freely  applied  to  the  kings  of  heroic  Greece,  one  of  the  marked 
contrasts  between  their  language  and  that  of  Homer.  The  word 
Tvpawos  was  used  carelessly;  every  use  of  PatnXivs  is  likely  to 
imply  thought.  Isokrat^s  does  not  scruple  to  call  Evagoras 
Tvpawos;  but  when  he  means  to  speak  in  a  thoroughly  formal 
way,  he  calls  Evagoras  himself  fiaaiKivs  and  bis  children  ^vaterts  and 
avaatrai  (Evag.  88).  These  last  are  rare  words  in  prose,  and  this  use 
of  them  sounds  like  the  most  modern  use  of  the  words  "  princes  " 
and  "  princesses." 

The  existence  then  of  lawful  kingship  in  Greek  Sicily  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  impossible.  We  must  not  build  too  much 
on  our  King  Pollis ;  but  we  may  fairly  ask  what  should  have  put 
him  into  anybody's  head,  if  he  were  not  a  real  person.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  at  Syracuse  at  least,  if  kingship  did 
exist,  it  must  have  been  a  restoration.  It  was  surely  not  brought 
thither  by  the  first  settlers.  Archias  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a 
king,  and  he  certainly  left  behind  him  in  Corinth,  not  a  kingdom  but 
an  oligarchy,  though  one  of  very  short  standing.  But  it  was  an 
oligarchy  made  out  of  the  old  royal  family,  and  one  to  which  the 
odd  phrase  of  cfvdprr  fxovvapxoi  (Herod,  v.  92)  could  be  applied.  It 
was  a  kingly  gens  which  had  divided  the  kingship  among  its 
members.  And  the  restoration  of  kingship  in  a  colonial  state 
does  not  seem  very  unlikely.  The  ai<rvfiyr/Tris  does  not  greatly 
difier  from  an  elective  king.  Pittakos  was  alavfAvffnis  of  Mityl^n^ 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14.  9),  and  in  the  well-known  verses  (Bergk,  iiL  673) 
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he  is  spoken  of  as  reigning  {iiry^as  McrvXavar  fiaaiKtvop.  Gf.  Strabo, 
xiii.  2,  where  he  is  called  rvpavvor  and  his  rule  fiopopxla).  Still  I 
know  no  distinct  mention  of  a  Sicilian  king  other  than  Pollis,  till 
we  come  to  Sk3rth^s  of  Zankl^.  He  is  distinctly  called  fiaaiKivs 
by  Herodotus  (vi.  23  ;  ZayKKaioi  avroi  re  Ka\  6  fiaaiKtifs  avr&y  rf 
ovvofia  ^v  IkvBijs).  In  two  places  directly  following  Herodotus 
gives  SkythSs  the  neutral  name  of  funivapxot,  but  he  nowhere 
calls  him  ivpawos,  though  he  applies  that  name  in  the  same 
breath  both  to  Anaxilas  of  Kh^gion  and  to  Hippokrat^s  of  Qela. 
This  really  looks,  as  Bunbury  seems  to  hint  in  his  articles 
"  Scythes "  and  "  Messana "  in  the  two  Dictionaries,  as  if  the 
position  of  SkythSs  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  tyrant,  and  was  in  fact  a  survival  or  restoration  of  lawful 
kingship. 

The  usage  of  Herodotus  with  r^ard  to  the  words  fiaa-iktvs  and 
Tvpawos  is  worthy  of  careful  notice.  There  is  a  delicate  distinction 
which  has  not  always  been  noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  never, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  gives  the  kingly  title  to  Polykrat^s,  ts 
iaxf  2afiov  cVavaorar  (ill.  39) ;  but  he  makes  the  fisherman  (iii.  42) 
address  him  &  0ao-tXev.  Neither  does  he  give  the  name  to  G«16n, 
who  is  Tvpawos  in  vii.  156  ;  but  the  Athenian  envoy  addresses  him 
in  161  &  /Sao-tXct)  IvpriKovalav,  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  a 
tyrant  did  not  venture  formally  to  take  the  title  of  3a<rtXcvff,  but 
that  he  was  pleased  when  anybody  would  call  him  so.  It  was 
much  as  when  Mr.  Glossin  forbore  to  call  himself**  Ellangowan,"  but 
gave  half-a-crown  to  the  beggar  who  called  him  so.  This  quite  falls 
in  with  the  usage  of  Pindar,  who  so  freely  bestows  the  royal  name 
on  his  Syracusan  patrons.  There  is  of  course  the  question,  which 
I  shall  discuss  further  on  (see  Appendix  XIII),  whether  Qe\6n  was 
formally  made  king  by  a  vote  of  the  Syracusan  people.  If  so, 
it  is  the  greatest  case  of  all  of  the  restoration  of  kingship,  as  it 
stands  quite  distinct  from  the  case  of  rulers  like  Agathoklds, 
Phintias,  and  the  later  Hier6n,  who  took  or  received  the  kingly 
title  after  kingship  had  again  become  familiar  in  Macedonian 
times.  In  any  case,  if  Gel6n  did  ever  receive  kingship  in  a 
lawful  way,  it  was  after  the  last  mention  of  him  in  Herodotus, 
and  so  does  not  affect  his  use  of  the  names.  We  have  the 
fact  that,  while  Herodotus,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  always 
calls  Gel6n  rvpawos^  he  calls  SkythSs  /Sao-iXcvr  and  fiovvapxos,  but 
not  rvpaviH)s,    Whether  Skyth^  came  of  an  old  kingly  stock  like 
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the  Battiads  of  Kyr^n^,  or  wbether  kingship  was  restored  in  his 
person  by  a  vote  of  the  Zanklaian  people,  we  cannot  guess.  His 
name  is  odd  in  either  case. 

We  find  another  king  about  the  same  time  in  Qreek  Italy  in 
the  person  of  Aristophilid^s  of  Taras,  who  is  mentioned  quite 
casually  by  Herodotus  (iii.  136)  in  the  story  of  DdmokM^,  with- 
out any  hint  as  to  who  he  was  or  as  to  the  nature  of  his  kingship.. 
He  acts  strongly  on  D^mokM6s'  behalf,  as  a  real  chief  of  the  state. 
But  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  story  we  hear 
in  the  usual  way  of  the  action  of  the  Tarantines,  without  any 
mention  of  king  or  magistrate.  And  the  most  curious  case  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  rvpavvos  and  ^aiKtvt  comes  also  from 
Greek  Italy.  It  is  found  in  the  application  of  the  words  to  T^lys 
of  Sybaris  (see  p.  88).  At  first  sight  Herodotus  seems  to  call  him 
indifferently  by  both  names  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  44).  But  it  has 
been  acutely  pointed  out  by  Busolt  (ii,  238)  that  he  uses  the  two 
names  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city  whose  tale  he  is  telling. 
The  ruler  of  Sybaris  is  fiaaikfvs  in  the  version  of  the  story  of 
Dorieus  told  by  the  men  of  Sybaris ;  he  is  rvpavpos  in  the  version 
told  by  their  enemies  of  Kroton.  This  certainly  looks  as  if,  in  the 
traditions  of  Sybaris,  T^lys  was  spoken  of  as  king.  Yet,  according 
to  Diod6ros  (xii.  9),  T61ys  was  a  demagogue,  who  rose  by  the 
ai-ts  commonly  attributed  to  demagogues,  and  who  banished  an 
oligarchy  of  five  hundred.  Is  it  possible  that  the  victorious  com- 
mons can  have  hailed  their  leader  as  king  ?  In  any  case,  we  must 
repeat,  the  application  of  the  name  Paa-t\€vs  to  any  man  (save  of 
course  by  a  poet  or  other  flatterer)  certainly  proves  more  one  way 
than  the  application  of  the  name  rvpawos  to  the  same  man  proves 
the  other  way. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  clearly  was  for  several  centuries  in 
the  Greek  colonies  a  tendency  to  personal  government  in  every 
form  of  which  we  see  no  sign  in  Old  Greece.  It  is  in  the 
colonies  that  we  find  the  cases  which  look  most  like  a  real  keeping 
on  or  setting  up  afresh  of  the  heroic  kingship,  when  in  Old  Greece 
it  has  sunk  to  the  merest  survivals.  It  is  again  in  the  colonies,  at 
Katan4  or  at  Mityl^n^,  that  the  aicrvfu^r  flourishes.  And  the 
tyrant  himself  flourishes,  in  Sicily  above  all,  in  the  time  between 
Hippias  and  Timophante,  when  he  was  very  rare  in  any  part 
of  Old  Greece  and  altogether  unknown  in  the  greatest  cities  (cf. 
Arist.  Pol.  V.  4.  8).     The  latest  form  of  tyrant,  often  a  leader  of 
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mercenaries,  is  found  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  Old  Greece.     But  in 
Old  Greece  he  has  come  in  under  Macedonian  patronage. 

To  come  back  to  our  King  Pollis,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
there  are  others  of  the  name,  with  some  of  whom  he  might  be  con- 
founded or  identified.  One  of  them,  a  Lacedsemonian  admiral, 
stands  out  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Xenoph6n's  Hellenics  (iv.  8.  ii, 
T.  4.  61),  and  actually  comes  (see  Plut.,  Dion,  5,  Aristeid^, 
quoted  by  Photios,  432)  within  our  later  Sicilian  range.  But  an 
earlier  LacedsBmonian  Pollis  or  Polis  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  migration  from  Peloponn^sos  to  Crete  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  148). 
His  name  is  found  in  two  places  of  Plutarch  (De  Mul.  Yirt.  8, 
TvppTipidts,  and  Qusestiones  Grsecae,  21),  and  in  two  of  Kon6n  (Ph6tios, 
137,  141).  A  Pollis  who  goes  from  Sparta  to  Crete  and  a  Pollis 
who  goes  from  Argos  to  Sicily  might  seem  to  have  enough  in 
common  for  an  anecdote-monger  either  to  roll  two  men  into  one 
or  to  part  one  man  into  two. 

On  the  whole  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  as 
to  Pollis  and  his  Syracusan  kingship.  But  the  mention  of  him  is  at 
least  not  likely  to  be  sheer  invention,  and,  if  he  lived  and  reigned 
at  all,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  lawful  king  than  a  tyrant 
of  the  type  of  which  we  shall  presently  come  across  so  many. 


NOTE  n.  p.  12. 

TAMOPOI  AKD  KTAATPIOI. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  text  the  chief  passages  where  we  get 
any  historical  mention  of  the  Syracusan  yafi6poi.  A  little  more 
may  be  said  about  the  name,  and  about  one  or  two  references  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  historical  place. 

In  the  Parian  Chronicle,  52  (p.  18,  Flach),  the  TayApoi  are  made 

use  of  as  a  date  ;  fyxovros  *A$riinia'iv  fiip  Kpiriav  rov  frpor/pov,  eV  Sv/xi- 
Kova-ais  de  rwv  yca>ft($p»v  Kanx^vrap  rijv  ap\rj[V»     This  would  give  a  date 

of  590  B.  c.  Now  this  cannot  be  taken  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Gamoroiy  any  more  than  every  date  of  T.  B.  E. 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  year  1042  A.  d.  The  Gamoroi  had,  strictly 
speaking,  no  beginning  apart  from  the  beginning  of  Syracuse.  Still 
the  date  must  mean  something,  and  it  may  mean  that  this  was 
about  the  time  when  the  apx^  rw  yt<ofji6p<av  came  more  distinctly  into 
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notice  as  such  by  the  beginning  of  opposition  to  it.  But  what  is  to 
be  made  of  the  entry  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  which  goes  just 
before  this,  that  which  makes  Sapph6  flee  into  Sicily  along  with 
the  banished  yafiSpoi  of  MitylSnd  (Soirc^o)  ry  MirvXiji^r  ci£  SuceXuiy 
hrk€V(r€  <f>vyovaa  trvv  SKKtus  oKiyapxt'Ko'ii)%     See  p.  149. 

On  the  name  yafidpoi  we  may  notice  that  Herodotus  must  have 
got  it  from  some  local  source,  as  he  gives  it  in  the  Doric  form.  In 
some  other  writers  it  is  y€an6poi,  as  in  the  fragment  of  Diod6ros 
where  he  tells  the  story  of  AgathoklSs,  in  the  Parian  Chronicle 
just  quoted,  and  in  Dionysios  (vi.  62),  where  he  makes  Appius 
Claudius  speak  of  their  driving  out  by  the  commons  as  the  last  piece 

of  news  ;  to.  rtXtvraui  €v  2vpaKova'aig  ol  y€o>fi6poi  irphs  t&v  TTcXarc^v  efrjkd- 
Brfatof.  On  the  other  hand  iEschylus  has  the  word  in  its  Doric 
shape ;  Suppl.  616.  It  may  there  mean  land-owners  or  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  any  shape.  H^ychios  under  yafji6poi  refers  to  both 
iEschylus  and  Herodotus  ;  ol  n€p\  Hjp  yfjv  novovfievoi,  ^  poipav  tlKr^xdrts 
TTJi  yfi^*  5  ol  anh  rav  iyytmw  ripijfidiav  ra  Koiph  dUnovTfs,   This  WOuld  be 

our  Syracusan  sense.  Further  on,  with  a  reference  to  Kallimachos, 
he  gives  y€a>fi6po9  the  sense  of  yfapy6s,  Julius  Pollux  (viii.  109— 
III),  under  the  head  biniapxoif  has  much  to  say  of  many  matters, 
and  in  the  end  he  comes  to  the  y€0ifi6poi  as  a  class  of  free  ceorlas 

or  bonder ;   rpia  d*  ^v  ra  tBvri  frdXoi,   txmarpibai^  yecdfi6poif  drjfuovpyoi 

(so  Plutarch,  Th^eus,  25),  which  seems  to  come  very  near  to  jarl^ 
karly  and  thraU,  Souidas  brings  them  down  to  the  same  level  as 
PoUux,  or  perhaps  to  a  lower,  when  he  defines  y€aip6pos  as  6  ntfk 
TYiv  yfiv  Koma>v.  So  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  explains  ytafi6pos  as 
yf6»py6s  or  yttanSpos, 

But  however  the  word  may  have  been  used  elsewhere,  at  Syra- 
cuse it  clearly  means  the  owners  of  land,  the  "  landed  interest,"  as 
opposed  to  any  other.  The  yan6poi  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  received  both  lots  of  land 
as  their  own  and  a  right  to  the  profits  of  the  folkland. 

The  word  yafUpot^  in  whatever  senses  it  is  taken,  has  at  least  a 
clear  Greek  derivation,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  name 
of  thoEe  slaves  or  dependents  of  the  yaftSpoi  who  helped  to  turn 
them  out  Who  were  the  rvXXv/Moi  in  their  many  spellings,  and 
what  is  the  origin  of  their  name  )  Herodotus,  as  we  all  know, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  d^ftos,  and  calls  them  the  slaves  of  the 
yafjiSpoi  (vii.  155)  >  Tovs  yofidpovs  KaktofAfvovs  twp  2i>priKovai»p  itarttrinfros 
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{fir6  re  Tov  triftov  Koi  rwy  oi^crfpcov  dovXav  KoKtofififfdv  dc  icvXkvpiww,  The 
brifiof  are  of  course  the  newer  settlers,  shut  out  by  the  yayApoi  from 
political  power  and  from  the  possession  of  land,  a  class  no  doubt 
wholly  or  mainly  Greek.  The  KvWvpua  we  may  take  to  be,  not 
dovXoi  or  peowas  in  the  very  strictest  sense,  but  serfs  orvillains  (in 
the  later  sense  of  that  word)  of  the  yafji6poi,  dwelling  on  and  tilling 
their  lands,  a  class  no  doubt  wholly  or  mainly  Sikel.  We  read  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Ph6tios  under  the  spelling  KakXucvptoi ; 

ol  dvrl  rSkv  y€»fi6poiv  cV  ^vpcLKocams  ytvofiivoi  noKkoi  rivts  rh  ir\fj$os' 
dovXoi  d*  ^aap  o^roi  t&v  <f>vydd^v,  i>9  Tifuuos  iv  r .  ^Oev  rovt  vnfpPcXjj 
iroXXovf  KaK^iKvpiovs  eXr/oy*  wvofjLd(rOrj(rav  be  an6  rov  is  rairrh  awtXBttp 
navTo^jToi  opTtff  ins  'ApicrrorcXi^r  eV  2vpaKoa'<rUi>v  troKirfiq,  Sfioioi  roir  trapa 
AoKitcuiioviois  EtXctfCTi  Koi  irapa  Gecro'aXotff  IlevcVratr  leai  vaph  Kpi^o-t 
KXc^atraic 

One  would  like  to  have  the  passages  from  Timaios  and  Aristotle 
in  full,  and  specially  to  know  what  was  said  about  the  ^vyadcr. 
The  name  must  mean  the  yap6poi^  when  the  hr^iun  and  the  KvXkvpioi 
had  driven  them  out.  Anyhow  the  analogies  with  Sparta,  Thessaly, 
and  Crete,  which  doubtlcEs  come  from  Aristotle,  are  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  the  attempt  at  an  etymology  of  the  name.  It  is 
curious  that  further  on  in  the  Lexicon  there  is  an  abridgement  of 
this  same  article  under  the  spelling  KAXXucvpioi.  As  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  Lexicon  from  abiaKpiros  to  inciwfioi,  it  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  yafiopoi.  In  the  other  Lexicons  there  is  not  much  to  our  pur- 
pose, except  the  reading  in  the  note  to  HSsychios ;  KtXXuevpcoi'  cl 
€n€itF«\B6vT€s  y€o»fi6poi5'  dovXoi  dc  ^(rav  oZroi  xal  row  Kvpiovs  cf</9aXov. 
Souidas  copies  the  article  in  Ph6tios,  and  adds  a  proverb ;  vapoifita 

KaKXiKvpiav  irXf lovf *  rovro  cXeycro,  cifrore  nkrj^s  ifBtkov  ipxfnjvaC  o2  yhp 
ffoXXixupcoi  dovXoi  ^(Tav  nXiias  tS>v  Kvpmv  avrc^y,  &<rr€  km  avrovs  c(/j3aXov. 

So  among  the  professed  nnpoifuoypd(l>oi,  Zdnobios  (iv.  54,  Parosm. 
Grsec.  i.  Ipo)  has  KaXXuvpiW  irXiiovs'  ovrt^s  iv  IvpaKowrais  ixkriBria'av 
ol  iiT€i,afk66vT€s  y€Wfi6poit  KciWucvpioi'  tfvBfv  irapoifu<ad&5  tfXtyoPy  c7  irorc 
irX^^off  ijBtXov  ifi<t>rjvai,  ort  irXciOur  ^(rav  t&v  KoXXtKvpiaV  dovXoi  de  Jftrav 
o^TM,  Koi  Tovs  icvplovs  i^ifioXoV  ff  de  airia  t^s  «eX^<re»ff  avr&v  dtii  to 
vavroddnavs  cir  TavT6  owiXBmv  &aT€  Tclig  xvpiois  iyKtifrSai, 

One  may  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  source  of  knowledge 
about  these  KvXXvpioi  beyond  the  passage  in  Herodotus.  His  words 
seem  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the  one  fact  which  Aristotle  or 
anybody  else  had  to  teU  about  them.  So  it  is  with  Dionysios  when 
he  likens  them  to  the  Boman  clients  (ircXaroi),  less  happily  than 
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the  analogies  which  Ph6tios  seemingly  learned  from  Aristotle.  It 
seems  vain  to  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  name;  its  other  forms  seem 
a  lengthening  of  the  KvWvpioi  of  Herodotus,  perhaps  with  a  desire 
to  bring  in  something  about  nvpiot.  And  there  is  also  a  notion 
of  multittlde  which  turns  up  in  one  ov  two  forms.  The  really 
important  question  is  how  this  seemingly  Sikel  element  in  Syracuse 
fared  in  the  later  revolutions.  As  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
brjfxos,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  ^rjiios 
was  driven  out  or  enslaved  at  the  entry  of  Oelon,  I  have  assumed 
that  they  abode  to  form  a  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse, 
a  class  which  doubtless  soon  lost  its  distinctness,  The  KvWvpioi 
may  well  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenismus, 

The  KvKKvpioi  appear  nowhere  except  at  the  stage  where  the 
yafjLopoi  are  driven  out.  Of  the  yafiopoi  we  hear  once  or  twice  in 
other  relations.  We  have  seen  the  whole  body  of  Gamoroi,  the 
populus  of  Syracuse,  sit  as  a  court  on  an  offender  (see  p.  1 4).  To 
their  driving  out  there  are  two  references  in  Aristotle's  Politics. 
In  V.  4.  I  he  tells  the  story  of  the  quarrel  of  the  two  young  men, 
which  he  brings  in  with  the  general  remark;   ylyvovrai  fitv  oZp 

al  ardo'dg  ov  irtp\  fUKpS>v  dXX*  /c  fiiKpSyp,  arao'id^ova'i  dc  irtpl  fityakmp, 
fioXtoTO  dc  Koi  ai  pxitpai  i(T)(yova'iv,  orav  cV  roir  Kvplois  ytvtovrai.  He 
then  adds,  olov  avvifiri  koI  cV  2vpcucovaais  iv  T019  apxoion  ;(/iovoi( ; 
fUT€fia\€  yap  ^  iroKtrtia  ck  ^ijo  vtawlaKOiv  araaiaaavTciP,  Here  the 
dpxaioi  xP^^f-  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  the  whole  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Gamoroi^  though  in  this  case  it  was  the  very  end 
of  the  time.  The  words  prrifiaktv  ^  iroXtr«ia  can  refer  only  to  some 
such  change  as  the  driving  out  of  the  Gamoroi,  Plutarch  (Prsec. 
Keip.  Qer.  32)  also  winds  up  the  story  to  the  same  effect;  ov  pj^v 

€n€Ur€  [the  wise  senator,  see  p.  38],  dXkii  koI  ck  tout€ov  oTaaidaayriv, 
€n\  avp<popaU  /xcyoXaK  rfjv  dpiarrip  TToXtrcioy  dveTptyjrep,  The  other 
allusion  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  3.  5)  distinctly  refers  to  the  driving 
out  of  the  Gamoroi.  Among  instances  of  risings  against  oligarchies 

(otov  Zp  Tt  Tols  oKiyapxicug,  orap  ir\(iovs  Shtiv  oi  prf  ptrtxoPTts  rrjs  iroXi- 
rctar,  KpfiTTovs  yap  oloprai  cZmu)  he  reckons  eV  Sv/Mueovo-otr  irph  rrjs 
r(\o>pos  Tvpappibos,  It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  dispute  of  the  two 
young  men  was  the  occasion,  though,  according  to  Aristotle's  great 
distinction,  certainly  not  the  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Gamoroi* 
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NOTE  ni.   p.  30. 

MH  KINEI  KAMAPINAN. 

The  fame  of  the  oracle  doubtless  comes  from  the  reference  in 

Virgil,  Mn,  iii.  701 ; 

"Fatifl  numquam  conceesa  moveri 

Adparet  Camarina  procul.** 

Here  however  there  is  a  clear  confusion  between  the  lake  and  the 
town.     Silius  (xiv.  198)  of  course  foUows  his  master ; 

'*£t  cui  non  licitom  fatis,  Camarina,  mover!.*' 

Seryius  tells  the  stoiy,  and  quotes  the  oracle,  firj  kiWi  Kofidpivap' 
oKivtjTot  yap  d/xf(ya>ir,  and  adds,  "quo  contempto  exsiccaverunt  paludes, 
et  carentes  pestilentia,  per  eam  pailem  ingressis  hostibus,  poenas 
dederunt/'  This  may  conceivably  refer  to  the  coming  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  b.o.  405.     Souidas,  in  the  article  headed  prj  Kwti 

KofuipiMiv,  says  simply  i^a0f)aa»y  and  adds,  ^ev  ^  napotfiia  iiprjrai 
inl  T&v  Koff  4avr»v  ff\<ifftp&s  ri  noiovvr&v.  He  says  further;  rtvis 
dc  <f>aa'i  <I>vt6p  dwr&dts  c&ai  r^v  Kafidpivoy,  ot  Toift  xKabovs  dvaatiofupovf 
aifiifrrtpov  S(tw, 

NOTE   rV.  p.  40. 

The  Temples  in  Orttgia. 

The  two  temples  in  Ortygia  are  well  known.  There  is  the  better 
preserved  one  on  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  that  which  is  now 
the  metropolitan  church,  and  there  is  the  other  nearer  the  isthmus, 
of  which  part  only  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  former  has  been 
always  understood  to  be  the  temple  of  AthSnd,  and  the  latter  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  temple  of  Artemis.  These  dedica- 
tions are  disputed  by  Schubring  (Die  Bewasserung  von  Syrakos, 
Fliilologus,  xxii.  p.  636,  and  Der  neu  ausgegrabene  Tempel  in 
Syrakus,  xxxii.  p.  361),  who  rules  the  higher  temple  to  be  that  of 
Artemis,  but  does  not  fix  the  dedication  of  the  lower  temple.  He 
is  answered  by  Holm  (Topografia,  p.  174,  Lupus,  93),  who,  success- 
fully, as  I  think,  defends  the  common  view. 

Schubring's  chief  argument  is  that  Ortygia  is  the  special  seat  of 
Artemis,  not  of  Athdnd.     She  was  Artemis  Alphei6a  or  Arethousia, 
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the  Artemis  out  of  whose  epithet  grew  the  story  of  Arethoasa  and 
Alpheios  (Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  1 2 ;  6Bfv  *AX<^MMif  ^Aprifudos  Up6v 
€K€t  KaBidpvBrf)  ;  she  had  a  statue  hard  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa 
(lb. ;  oXXox,  i^pvTM  yap  Syakpa  inl  rfj  * hptBovaji),  Artemis  therefore 
would  be  likely  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  site  and  the  one 
nearest  to  Arethousa;  and  this  description  agrees  with  the  metro- 
politan church  and  not  with  the  temple  nearer  the  isthmus.  He 
remarks  further  on  the  early  style  of  the  commonly  called  temple 
of  Artemis,  as  better  agreeing  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  church 
with  the  story  of  Agathokl^s  in  the  time  of  the  Gamoroi.  He 
argues  that  the  notion  that  the  head  temple  (as  the  one  that  is  now 
the  great  church  clearly  was)  was  dedicated  to  Ath4n^  arose  only 
from  misunderstanding  the  words  of  Cicero.  He  (Verres,  iv.  53,  55) 
mentions  both,  but  has  more  to  say  about  that  of  Athdn^.  His 
words  are ;  '*  In  ea  [Insula]  sunt  sedes  sacrse  complures ;  sed  duss 
quae  longe  ceteris  antecellunt ;  Dianse  una,  et  altera,  quse  fuit  ante 
istius  adventum  ornatissima,  Minervse.'*  In  c.  55  he  describes  the 
temple  of  Ath^n^,  and  the  pictures  which  adorned  it  up  to  the 
time  of  Verres,  at  Eome  length. 

Assuredly  the  passages  from  Cicero,  while  they  go  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  two  temples  which  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the 
two  of  which  he  speaks,  go  but  very  little  way  to  prove  which  is 
Atli^nS  and  which  is  Artemis.  The  orator  enlarges  on  the  one 
which  happened  to  supply  him  with  most  materials  for  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  Ath^nd 
should  have  supplied  him  with  his  chief  materials,  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  temple  specially  chosen  for  the  gifts  and  memorials  of 
the  rulers  of  Syracuse,  may  have  some  weight  towards  showing 
that  the  head  temjile  was  that  of  Ath^nd.  But  there  is  evidence 
which  seems  directly  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Ath^n6  stood  on 
the  most  prominent  site  in  the  Island.  This  is  the  passage  quoted 
by  Ath^naios  (xi.  6)  from  Polem6n,  which  must  be  given  at 
length ; 

Uoktptav  cv  rf  fTtp\  rov  lAopvxpv  iv  2vpaicovirai£  <^<rly  rtr*  Sxpq  rj 
vfja-a  np6s  ry  ttjv  *0\vpirlag  Up^  €kt6s  tov  reixovs  laxapav  riva  tlvni, 
axfi  5^  ^lyo-i  r^v  KvkiKa  vavarokownp  avcar\t6vrt£  f^^XP^  ^^^  y€V€<T6ai  Trjp 
€irl  rov  vfci>  rrjs  *AOrfvas  dSparov  aairifia'  Ka\  ovrat  d<PiaiTip  tU  t^v  BaKaairaif 
KepafjUav  icvXtxa,  xaOivrts  tis  aMjv  Mta  Koi  lofpia  Koi  Xi/Soyiur^v  SrfUfTOP 
Koi  SXX*  cfrra  ptrii  roirfov  dpatpara, 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  the  words  irp6s 
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r^  TTJs  *0\vfiirlas  Icp^  iicrht  rov  rtlxovsp  Holm  in  the  Topograjui 
(176,  186)  seems  to  leave  the  meaniDg  quite  uncertain  ;  it  may  be 
a  temple  of  HSra ;  "  a  meno  che  quell'  Olympia  non  fosse  la 
divinity  eponima  di  quella  locality  greca  ove  si  celebravano  i 
giuochi  tanto  rinomati/'  In  the  edition  of  Lupus  (pp.  93,  104, 
244)  a  temple  of  HSra  Olympia,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island, 
if  I  rightly  understand,  seems  to  be  assumed.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
in  what  relation  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Ath4n6  are  supposed 
to  stand  to  one  another,  or  how  anything  can  be  at  once  in  axpq  rg 
v^a^  and  iKTos  Tov  Tiixovs,  If  one  could  make  *0\vfinia  masculine, 
there  would  be  every  fitness  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Ath^nfi 
cV  oKptf  Tj  v^atj^  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Olyuipieion  iicros  rov 
Tiixovs ;  but  it  would  be  bard  to  get  this  meaning  out  of  the  Greek 
as  it  stands,  and  it  is  in  no  case  easy  to  make  out  what  the  exact 
ceremony  was.  I  used  to  think  that  they  sailed  from  some  point 
near  Polichna,  having  filled  the  cup  at  the  Olympieion.  And 
something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  Schubring  in  two 
other  passages  (Achradina,  pp.  40,  41,  and  Bewasserung,  628). 
He  holds  that  Zeus  oijptos  or  "  Imperator*'  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  57)  was  a 
god  of  the  winds,  while  Ath^n^  in  the  Island  was,  as  Tritogeneia,  a 
sea-faring  power  (see  Preller,  G.  M.  i.  123).  This  Zeus  of  the 
winds  dwelled,  not  in  the  new  Olympieion  of  the  second  Hier6n, 
but  in  the  old  one  on  Polichna.  He  and  AthduS  in  this  character 
were  thus  fittingly  brought  together  for  this  purpose.  This  all  suits 
excellently,  if  we  could  only  get  it  out  of  the  Greek.  And  Schu- 
bring is  further  hampered  by  his  theory  that  the  temple  of  Athdnd 
was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  words,  cV  ^/t^  rg  1^0-^.  He  is 
therefore  driven  to  construe  those  words  (Achradina,  41)  "  gegen- 
iiber  der  Spitze  der  Insel,"  which  I  do  not  understand  as  applied 
to  his  site.  The  other  words,  irp6s  r^  rrjs  *o\vfirrias,  he  translates 
"  in  Olympia  Polichne,"  which  I  am  still  further  from  understand- 
ing. I  am  not  fond  of  tinkering  texts  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  but  one  may  sometimes  fall  into  the  lowlier  frame  of  mind 
of  tiiinking  that  what  the  author  wrote  must  have  been  different 
from  what  is  in  the  printed  book,  and  one  may  thereby  relieve  oneself 
from  the  task  of  trying  to  understand.  This  seems  more  becoming 
than  either  to  construe  the  words  as  Schubring  does  or  to  call  in  a 
Hfira  Olympia  without  further  evidence.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
plain.  Wherever  the  cup  was  filled,  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
at  the  point  whence  the  shield  of  AthSn^  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
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The  reference  to  the  temple  of  Athfin^  is  perfectly  clear.  There 
must  have  been  an  armed  figure  of  the  goddess,  the  highest  object 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  the  last  to  be  seen  by  those  who  put  to 
sea.  And  this  can  apply  only  to  the  site  of  the  great  church,  not 
to  the  site  of  the  temple  near  the  isthmus. 

It  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Artemis  to  the 
lower  temple  that  her  brother  Apollon  had  some  rights  there  (see 
p.  43).  This  appears  by  a  very  ancient  inscription  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple  (see  Schubring,  Bewasserung,  637;  Neu  aufg.  Tempel, 
363  ;  Topografia,  163  ;  Lupus,  80).  It  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Ilohl,  Inscriptiones  praeter  Atticas,  p.  145.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  questioning,  into  which  it  does  not  concern  me  to 
enter,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  But  the  former 
part  seems  fairly  clear  ; 

KAEOMENES  EHOIEIEE  TO  H 
EAONI. 

I  should  hardly  have  made  the  last  word  out  for  myself,  but  when 
experts  tell  me  that  we  must  read  KXtofxemji  tTrolrja-e  rep  *Afr<$XX»y< 
(Schubring  seems  to  Bce  GelCn  rather  than  Apollon),  I  can  believe 
that  it  does.     And  that  is  enough  to  prove  the  point. 

I  do  not  see  much  strength  in  Schubring's  other  arguments, 
most  of  which  are  noticed  by  Holm.  I  am  always  afraid  of  too 
much  trusting  to  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar ;  but  I  should  certainly 
read  the  passages  from  them  as  implying  that  the  Up6v  and  the 
ayakixa  of  Artemis  there  spoken  of  were  distinct,  that  the  statue 
was  close  to  Arethousa,  and  that  the  temple  was  elsewhere.  There 
is  surely  nothing  wondeiful  in  a  temple — of  course  implying  a 
statute — and  another  statue,  without  a  temple,  in  another  place, 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  the  same  deity.  The  style  of  the 
temple  which  we  call  Artemis  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  style 
of  that  which  we  call  Ath6n6.  But  the  style  of  Ath6n6  is  surely 
primitive  Doric,  quite  capable  of  coming  within  the  time  of  the 
Gamoroi,  though  the  style  of  Artemis  is  earlier  still.  Why  the 
first  founders  did  not  at  once  place  Artemis  on  the  highest  point 
lias  not  been  revealed  to  me.  If  Archias  had  set  down  his  own 
memorials  like  Wintlirop,  we  should  know  many  things  which  we 
now  have  to  guess  at. 
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NOTE  V.   pp.  43,  139. 

ACHBADINA. 

In  arguing  the  points  of  controversy  which  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  Syracuse,  we  must  distinguish  between  a 
question  of  words  and  a  question  of  things.  The  date  and  the 
application  of  the  word  Achradina  is  one  thing.  The  process  by 
which  the  quarter  commonly  so  called  was  taken  within  the  Syra- 
cusan  city,  and  the  possible  question  whether  the  whole  of  it  ever 
was  so  taken  in,  is  another  thing.  These  last  are  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  Syracuse ;  and  we  can  come  to  our  con- 
clusions about  them,  whether  we  apply  the  name  Achradina  to  the 
whole  of  the  quarter  concerned  or  to  part  of  it  only, 

I  had  come  to  my  own  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  when 
I  was  startled  by  an  article  by  Mr.  Haverfield  in  the  Classical 
Beview  for  March  1889,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  the  name  Achradina  belongs  to  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  quarter  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  In  most,  if 
not  all,  plans  of  Syracuse,  the  name  takes  in  both  the  high 
ground  between  the  inlet  of  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia  and  the 
Latomiai,  and  also  the  low  ground  between  the  Latomiai  and  the 
isthmus  and  the  Great  Harbour.  Achradina  thus  takes  in  the 
whole  eastern  end  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse,  its  whole  face  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  coast  between  the  hill  and  the  isthmus,  in- 
cluding the  Little  Harbour.  Its  west  side  is  marked  on  the  upper 
ground  by  the  cut  wall  commonly  called  the  wall  of  Qel6n  (see 
pp.  44,  140),  which  must  have  been  afterwards  carried  down  to  the 
Great  Harbour  at  a  point  which  would  take  in  the  docks.  Mr. 
Haverfield  argues  that  the  name  applies  only  to  the  lower  ground. 
He  holds  that,  "previous  to  415,  the  fortified  Syracuse  lay  to  the 
south  of  Epipolae."  By  this  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  at  that 
time  what  \a  commonly  called  Upper  Achradina  was  not  fortified. 
That  would  make  the  so-called  wall  of  Gel6n  later  than  the  year  415. 
He  says  too  that  '4n  no  passage  "  is  Achradina  "  described  as  an 
elevation  of  any  kind."  He  says  further  that  "  the  chief  writers 
who  use  the  name  are  Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Cicero ;  "  and  he  adds 
that  "the  orator  is  the  first  to  mention  it."  Yet  we  find  in  Poly- 
bios,  viii.  6,  how  Marcus  [Marcellus]  iiroiuro  rov  imrikovv  in\  r^y 
*fiXP^bivri¥,  (It  is  said  that  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  by  some 
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epitomator ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  the  word  which  con- 
cerns us.)  And  Livy  (xxiy.  34),  in  describing  the  attack  of  Mar- 
cellus  on  Achradina,  and  the  defence  by  Archim^Ss,  says,  **  Natura 
etiam  juvabat  loci,  quod  saxum,  cui  imposita  muri  fiindamenta  sunt, 
magna  ex  parte  ita  proclive  est,  ut  non  solum  missa  tormento, 
sed  etiam  quee  pondere  suo  provoluta  essent,  graviter  in  hostem  in- 
ciderent."  The  Roman  siege  has  its  difficulties,  to  which  we  shall 
come  in  due  time.  Perhaps  the  words  which  Livy  uses  may  seem 
inadequate  to  describe  the  rocky  eastern  shore  of  the  hill  of  Syra- 
cuse. But  they  are  still  more  inapplicable  to  the  low  rocks  by  the 
Little  Harbour. 

Plutarch  too,  dealing  both  with  the  time  of  Marcellus  and  with 
the  earlier  time  of  Timoleon,  speaks  of  Achradina  in  words  which 
clearly  take  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  level.  In  Tim.  18 
the  Corinthian  Neon 

(KpaTr)fT(  Kai  xareaxf  ttjv  \tyofifvrjv  ^AxpabiyrfVy  t  KpaTitrrov  ed($Kct  Koi 
aBpavoT&raTov  \mdp\eiv  rrjs  ^vpaKovcitov  fitpos  irdXcoor,  rponov  riva  crvyieei- 
fievrjs  fK  ir\fi6v(av  ir6\(Oiv,  timoprnras  dc  Km  alrov  Ka\  xpHf^f^v  ovk  d<f>iJK€ 
T^v  r6iroVy  ovd*  av€xapf)a'(  irtCkiv  inX  r^y  axpavy  a^a  <f>pa{dfjL€vos  r6v  ntpifio^ 
^ov  r^r  *Kxpo.bivrii  koi  arvpo^ras  rois  tpvpaai  jrp6s  ttju  aucpdnoKtv  dtc^uXarrc. 

"AKpa  and  cucpdiroXis  here,  it  must  be  remembered,  mean  the  Island 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  352). 

In  the  Life  of  Marcellus  (18)  the  name  of  Achradina  yet  more 
distinctly  takes  in  all  Syracuse  on  the  mainland,  except  Tycha  and 
Neapolis — which  last  name  most  likely  means  Temenit6s.  Marcellus 
has  got  over  the  wall ; 

(fieive  dc  t5  KopTtpoiTorov  Koi  jcoXXcotou  koi  /xryiorov  (^Axpabivf)  xoXcirai) 
di2i  r6  Tereix^aBai  np6s  r^v  f^ca  TrAty,  ^£  t6  fuv  Nfoi^,  r6  di  Tvxfv 
oyofid^ovat, 

Mark  that  ^  e^o)  irdXtr,  which  in  Thucydides'  day  meant  Achradina, 
as  opposed  to  the  Island,  now  means  the  newer  quarters,  as  opposed 
to  the  Island  and  Achradina  together.  But  Achradina  here  must 
take  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill ;  for  Lower  Achradina  and 
Tycha  cannot  be  said  to  be  built  against  one  another.  But  even 
without  these  more  distinct  descriptions,  it  is  enough  that  Livy 
describes  the  place  attacked  by  Marcellus  as  a  high  place,  and  that 
not  only  Livy,  but  Polybios,  called  that  place  Achradina. 

The  fullest  modem  discussion  of  the  points  touching  Achradina  is 
Schubring's  paper  bearing  that  name  in  the  Rheiniachea  Museum^ 
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vol.  XX.  It  is  spuken  of  also  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  pp.  126,  204,  388), 
and  in  Holm  and  Cavallari's  T(ypografia  (Lupus,  27,  28,  et  seqq.). 
Schubring  begins  by  saying  that  the  general  belief  had  been  that 
Achradina  took  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  ground,  as  defined 
above — Gbller,  for  instance  (p.  49),  seems  not  to  have  doubted  it — 
and  he  defends  that  belief  sigainst  a  paper  of  Cavallari  published 
in  1845,  which  I  have  not  seen  and  of  which  the  author  himself 
has  not  a  copy,  but  which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Grote. 
Schubring  refers  to  Cavallari's  paper  as  maintaining  exactly  the 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  namely  that  Achradina 
meant  only  Upper  Achradina  and  not  Lower.  This  is  exactly  the 
description  given  by  Grote  (vii.  333),  who  refers  to  Cavallari ; 

'^  This  fortified  high  land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the 
outer  city;  while  the  lower  ground  situated  between  it  and  the 
inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  included 
in  the  fortifications  of  either." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  lower  ground  as  a  place 
"  partly  for  religious  processions,  games,  and  other  multitudinous 
ceremonies,  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead."  That  is,  he  con- 
ceives Achradina  to  have  remained  a  distinct  outpost  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege,  while  I  believe  that  it  lost  that  character 
in  the  days  of  Gelon. 

Schubring  himself  takes,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  needless  pains  to 
prove  that  Achradina  took  in  the  lower  ground  as  well  as  the  upper, 
a  fact  which  will  come  before  us  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  our  history,  above  all  in  the  time  of  Dionysios.  But,  in  so 
doing,  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Lower  Achradina  and  all  that  was  in  and 
near  it,  the  agora,  the  docks,  the  later  Olympieion,  and  everything 
else  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  his  paper  with  the  less  attractive 
heading  Die  Bewdsserung  von  Syrakus,  he  has  also  several  refer- 
ences to  Achradina  as  to  other  ])arts  of  the  city,  which  bear  more 
than  the  paper  directly  dealing  with  Achradina  on  the  way  in  which 
Achradina,  thus  defined,  came  to  become  part  of  the  city  which 
began  on  Ortygia. 

My  own  notions,  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  as  to  the  nature  and 
time  of  the  process,  and  the  relation  of  Achradina  to  what  I  conceive 
to  have  been  the  other  detached  outposts,  have  been  suggested  by 
various  remarks  of  Holm,  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  fully 
commits  himself  to  it  as  a  complete  view.    His  views  as  to  Polichna 
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(see  vol.  i.  p.  361),  whether  we  accept  them  or  not,  come  in  to  help 
us.  Polichna  may  or  may  not  have  heen  a  twin  town  with  Ortygia ; 
it  was  in  any  case  a  detached  fortified  otttpost  guarding  one  important 
road.  I  conceive  Achradina  and  Temenit^s  to  have  held  the  same 
position  on  other  roads.  Achradina  and  its  appearances  and  remains 
are  fuUy  described  in  the  Topografia  (Lupus,  p.  27  et  seqq.).  The 
historical  question  is  argued  in  the  second  part  (Topografia,  p.  1 70, 
Lupus,  pp.  87  et  seqq.,  98  et  seqq.).  Holm  fully  admits  that 
Upper  Achradina  was  occupied  before  Gel6n's  time,  and  that  the 
Latomiai  (Top.  178,  Lupus,  p.  95)  formed  part  of  its  defences.  He 
remarks  (Topografia,  p.  171,  Lupus,  p.  88)  with  great  force  that, 
when  the  coast-line  of  the  Little  Harbour  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  Upper  Achradina  may  have  been  almost  as  near  to  the 
Island  as  Lower.  He  argues  (Top.  181,  Lupus,  98,  99)  that  the 
western  wall  of  Upper  Achradina  is  not,  as  Schubring  held  it  to  be, 
the  work  of  Gel6n,  but  that  Gelon  first  brought  Upper  Achradina 
and  Ortygia  together  by  fencing  in  Lower  Achradina.  Holm's 
view  therefore  is  essentially  the  same  as  mine  ;  and  he  brings  out 
also  clearly,  though  a  little  casually,  the  relations  which  I  suppose 
to  have  existed  between  Achradina  and  the  other  outposts  of 
Polichna  andTemenit^s  (Top.  p.  166,  Lupus,  84-87).  Schubring 
too  (Bewassenmg,  618)  brings  out  the  position  of  Temenit^s,  if  not  as 
a  military  post,  yet  as  a  detached  suburb  surrounding  the  temple. 

We  therefore  see  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  First,  the 
Island  'f  ^  vrjaos,  iv  rj  vvv  ovK€Ti  irtpuCKv^oyiivji  ^  iroKis  fi  iVT6s  f  oriv, 
Secondly,  the  Outer  City,  Achradina,  Upper  and  Lower,  to  which 
I  must  add  in  Thucydides'  day  Tycha ;  vortpov  XP^^  *<»^  1  *?» 
frpoar(i\urB€itra  irokvdvBpfoiros  cycvero.  This  7rpoaT€i)(i(rfi6s  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  work  of  Gelon.  He  joined  Ortygia  and  Upper 
Achradina  by  fortifying  Lower  Achradina.  This  enlarged  enclo- 
sure was  again  enlarged  during  the  struggle  with  the  Mercenaries 
(see  pp.  306,  312,  and  Appendix  XXX)  by  the  addition  of  Tycha. 
The  whole  formed  in  the  year  415  before  Christ  a  city  as  great 
as  Athens — nokis  ovdcv  cXdo-o-cov  avrri  yt  Ka6'  avT^iv  ttjs  ^Adrfvaiap  (Thuc. 
vii.  28).  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  words  could  have  been  used 
of  a  fortified  Syracuse  confined  to  the  south  of  Epipolai. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  on  Achradrina  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  fix  it.  It  is  older  than 
Gel6n;    it  need  not  be  younger  than  Archias,  though  it  must 
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be  youDger  than  Archias'  first  settlement.  Schubring  and  Holm 
agree  to  place  it  before  the  year  664  B.C.,  the  date  of  the 
settlement  at  Akrai,  on  the  ground  that  the  nearer  outpost 
would  be  older  than  the  more  distant.  And  there  is  evidence 
which  strikes  me  as  stronger  than  it  seems  to  strike  Holm 
(Top.  p.  178,  Lupus,  95),  to  show  that  there  were  Latomiai 
before  the  year  648,  and  occupied  ground  hard  by  them.  In 
that  year,  so  Pausanias  (v.  8.  8)  records,  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse 
was  victor  in  the  pankration.  He  must  have  deeply  impressed  the 
memory  of  his  physical  presence  on  the  traditions  of  his  own  city; 
for  Pausanias  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  belief  of  the 
Syracusans  that  Lygdamis  was  of  the  same  height  as  the  true 
Hellenic  H^rakl^s  (cc  dc  jcol  'HpcucKtl  r^  Qrjfiai<j^  fuytBos  naptaovTo  6 
Avydc^us  cyo)  fuv  ovk  olda,  Xty6fjLevov  dc  vno  Svpajcovcr/oDP  core).  It 
concerns  us  more  that  this  athlete  of  the  seventh  century  had  a 
monument  near  the  Latomiai :  tovt<p  nphg  rtus  XiBorofAlmg  earh  iv 
2vpaKova-aii  fu^fta.  It  is  argued  that  the  monument  of  Lygdamis 
need  not  have  been  of  the  age  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  presump- 
tion at  least  surely  is  that  Pausanias  is  speaking  of  a  contem- 
porary monument.  It  is  argued  further  that  the  reference  to 
the  Latomiai  merely  means  that  there  were  Latomiai  there  in 
Pausanias'  day,  and  that  Pausanias  used  the  name  merely  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  tomb.  But  there  are  so  many  Latomiai  at 
Syracuse  that  to  say  that  a  thing  is  near  the  Latomiai  proves 
nothing.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
tomb  was  made  near  Latomiai  then  existing.  If  this  be  so,  we 
distinctly  see  the  Latomiai  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
occupation  and  fortification  of  Achradina  is  therefore  carried  back 
at  least  to  that  time. 

I  hold  then  that  Polichna,  Temenit^s,  and  Upper  Achradina, 
were  all,  from  a  very  early  but  unfixed  time,  detached  outposts  of 
the  city  in  the  Island.  Upper  Achradina  was  joined  to  the  Island 
under  Qelon  by  the  fencing  in  of  Lower  Achradina.  Temenit^s 
came  to  be  joined  on  through  the  operations  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
Polichna,  at  its  greater  distance,  never  was  joined  on  at  all.  The 
joining  on  of  Tycha  and  Neapolis  seems  to  be  quite  another  story; 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  detached  outposts.  That 
Euryalos  was  not  a  detached  outpost  from  the  beginning  is  one  of 
the  chief  puzzles  of  our  story. 
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The  force  and  origin  of  the  name  Achradina  we  have  to  make 
out  for  ourselves  from  its  use.  The  derivation  from  dxpas  seems 
likely  enough,  though  Schubring  very  properly  warns  us  (Achra- 
dina, 54)  that  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The  only  attempt  at  a 
definition  is  in  a  very  confused  entry  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
from  which  we  certainly  do  not  learn  much ; 

^Axpabivfj,  vfjtros  (Exovaa  ir6\w  np6s  rms  Svpoxovcrats,  ijv  iiro\t6picrftr€ 
MdpKos  6  Pa>/xatdDi/  <rTpaTrfy6s'  oXXoi  km  *A)(pabivrj  yuoipa  2vp€ucov(r&v. 
Xdp<i(  di  )(apay  avT^¥  icaXci  Koi  tnjaoy  t6  iBviithv  *A}^div€uo£  xal 
*A)(paSivo£, 

It  is  surely  enough  that  the  name  is  constantly  applied,  as 
by  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  to  the  lower  ground,  and  that  it  is 
also,  as  by  Polybios  and  Livy,  applied  to  the  upper  ground.  That 
is  to  say,  it  takes  in  both.  It  does  not  prove  much  to  say  that  it 
is  not  used  by  Thucydides.  Neither  does  he  speak  of  Ortygia  or  of 
Tycha.  He  does  (vi.  75,  100,  vii.  3)  speak  of  Temenit^s,  because 
TemenitSs  played  a  part  of  its  own  in  the  operations  of  the 
Athenian  siege,  in  a  way  that  neither  Ortygia  nor  Achradina 
played,  or,  as  established  parts  of  the  city,  could  well  have  ))layed. 
It  is  rather  more  curious  to  note  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  who 
use  the  name  freely  elsewhere,  do  not  use  it  in  describing  the 
Athenian  siege.  This  just  suggests  the  thought  that,  as  the  name 
was  not  used  by  Thucydides,  so  neither  was  it  used  by  Philistos  in 
his  account  of  the  siege.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be  the  same  in 
his  case.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that,  when  Diod6ros 
used  the  name  in  describing  the  driving  out  of  Thrasyboulos,  he 
was  carrying  back  a  later  name  to  an  earlier  time.  There  was 
much  more  opportunity  for  mentioning  Achradina  by  a  separate 
name  in  that  story  than  there  was  in  that  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
And  the  name,  whatever  its  origin,  does  not  sound  as  if  it  had 
been  invented  in  later  times. 

The  fullest  picture  of  Achradina  is  that  which  Cicero  (Verr.  iv. 
53)  gives  of  it  in  his  day,  which  is  clearer  as  a  picture  than  as 
a  piece  of  topography; 

"  Altera  autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen  Acradina  est;  in 
qua  forum  maximum,  pulcherrimee  portions,  ornatissiraura  pryta- 
neum,  amplissima  est  curia,  templumque  egregium  Jovis  Olympii ; 
ceterseque  urbis  partes  una  lata  via  perpetua,  multisque  trans- 
versis  divisse,  privatis  aedificiis  continentur." 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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Most  of  the  particular  things  here  spoken  of,  the  agora,  the 
prytaneioriy  the  later  Olympieion,  were  undoubtedly  in  the  Lower 
Achradina,  but  this  does  not  shut  out  the  ''  altera  urbs ''  from  taking 
in  the  Upper  Achradina  also.  The  long  wide  street  it  would 
now  be  hard  to  trace ;  but  it  may  well  have  climbed  the  hill. 

A  question  has  farther  been  raised  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Achradina.  It  is  certain  that  the  first 
question  on  walking  along  any  part  of  it  is,  Where  are  the  houses 
gone  9  It  is  very  hard  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  this  desolate- 
looking  region,  with  the  rugged  stone  constantly  coming  to  the 
Bur&ce,  can  ever  have  been  part  of  an  inhabited  city.  The  remark 
was  made  fifty  years  back  by  Mr.  Oladstone,  and  it  is  preserved 
by  Mr.  Dennis  in  his  Hand-book.  It  must  indeed  occur  to  every 
one.  But  we  soon  get  used  to  the  undoubted  sites  of  buildings,  the 
foundations  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Sometimes  large  spaces  are  cut 
out,  which  can  have  been  only  for  temples  or  other  large  public 
buildings;  there  are  other  smaller  cuttings  which  must  have 
been  for  houses.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  equally  scattered 
over  the  whole  hill.  The  signs  of  houses  are  very  thick  at  the 
south-east  near  the  Caf)uchin  monastery;  further  on,  just  beyond 
the  gorge  of  the  Dvs  FrateUi,  there  is  a  group  of  cuttings  for  large 
buildings,  but  none  of  which  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  they  are 
meant  for  houses.  There  is  another  group  at  the  extreme  north, 
close  by  the  gorge  of  the  Panagia.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that 
dwellings  were  equally  thick  on  every  part  of  Achradina,  any  more 
than  on  every  part  of  Epipolai.  There  they  certainly  were  not, 
even  after  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Dionysios.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  suppose  that  every  house  had  a  cut  foundation. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  wall-building  or  wall-cutting  in  this 
part  of  Syracuse  is  the  western  wall  which  I  hold  to  be  older  than 
Gelon  (see  p.  40).  But  a  wall,  built  or  cut,  ran  along  the  whole 
cliff,  and  it  becomes  historical  in  the  Bomau  siege.  Large  frag- 
ments may  be  traced ;  there  are  some  pieces  near  the  gorge  of  the 
Due  Fratelli,  and  some  very  marked  bits  rather  further  to  the 
north.  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  the  date  of  this  wall ;  but,  if  it  was 
not  made  before  the  time  of  Dionysios,  he  was  sure  to  make  it. 

The  most  amazing  notion  about  Achradina,  after  that  of  the 
island  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  that  it  was  the  same  as  PoUchna, 
Such  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  a  Oerman  commentator  on  Pindar, 
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Mezger,  Siegeslieder,  p.  43 ;  ''  Qleichzeitig  mit  Ortygia,  vielleicht 
Bogar  schon  vorher,  scheint  auch  auf  dem  Festlande  die  Hohe 
siidlich  vom  Anapos  bebaut  worden  zu  sein,  welche  epater  den 
Tempel  des  olympischen  Zeus  trug,  in  dem  noch  zur  Zeit  des 
peloponnesischen  Krieges  das  Yerzeicbniss  der  Burger  aufbewahrt 
wurde  [see  the  passage  of  Plutarch  referred  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  361] ; 
dieser  Stadttheil  hiess  Achradina."  He  had  perhaps  confounded 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Olympieion. 

NOTE  VI.   p.  60. 

Chak6ndas  op  Katan£. 

The  Katanaian  lawgiver  Char6ndas  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
names  have  become  very  famous  while  hardly  anything  is  really 
known  about  their  actions.  The  chief  thing  that  we  can  say  about 
him  is  negative.  The  account  of  Diodoros,  who  has  moved  him  to 
Thourioi  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  a  confusion  quite  as  great 
as  the  confusion  which  we  shall  presently  come  to,  by  which 
Pausanias  moved  Anaxilas  of  Eh^gion  the  other  way,  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  seventh.  And  it  is  far  less  easy  to  explain.  In  the 
story  of  Anaxilas,  wild  as  the  chronological  error  is,  we  can  see  how 
it  came  about.  But  how  came  a  lawgiver  of  so  thoroughly  primitive 
a  type  as  Char6ndas  to  get  quartered  in  so  modern  a  state  of 
things  as  an  Athenian  colony  of  the  time  of  Perikl§s  1  To  carry 
back  an  ancient  lawgiver  into  times  yet  more  ancient,  to  make 
him  the  author  of  laws  of  a  date  much  more  modem  than  his  own 
— both  these  are  familiar  processes.  But  here  a  primitive  law- 
giver and  his  laws  with  him  are  carried  forward  into  a  very  modem 
period,  a  process  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  One 
may  perhaps  risk  the  guess  that,  as  Charondas  was  said  to  have 
legislated  for  several  cities  besides  KatanS,  Sybaris  may  in  some 
accounts  have  been  one  of  them.  Then,  when  Thourioi  occupied 
the  place  and  took  up  the  traditions  of  Sybaris,  but  without  taking 
the  name,  the  new  city  may  have  claimed  the  lawgiver  of  the  old 
one,  and  may  have  spoken  of  him  by  its  own  name.  If  Char6ndas 
legislated  for  Sybaris,  to  call  him  the  lawgiver  of  Thourioi  would 
be  no  more  wonderful  than  when  one  hears  men  speak  of  "France" 
and  "England"  before  any  Frank  or  Angle  settled  in  Gaul  or 
Britain.  The  next  stage  would  be  for  those  who  sought  for 
greater  accuracy  of  description  to  try  to  mend  niatters  by  bringing 
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Chardndas  within  the  times  of  the  existence  of  Thourioi.  This  is 
the  stage  which  we  find  in  Diodoros.  But  the  chronological  con- 
fusion need  not  hinder  us  from  using  the  account  in  Diodoros  as 
being  of  as  much  or  as  little  value  as  our  other  scattered  notices 
of  the  primitive  lawgiver  of  Katand. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Char6ndas  seems  to  be  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  X.  p.  600.  His  birth-place  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  is 
taken  for  granted  as  a  lawgiver  standing  to  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Solon  stood  to  Athens  ;  <ri  dc  rls  aiTiaToi 

noXis  ifOixoBfTTjv  ayaBov  ytyovtvcu  Koi  tT<f}as  axptXrfKevai  ;  Xapcovdav  ficv  yap 
'iraXia    koi   SucfXui,   Kal   rjfjufls   2SK<ava'    tri  dc  Wr;    He   is    mentioned 

several  times  in  Aristotle's  Politics ;  but  the  passage  which  has 
been  commonly  thought  to  tell  us  most  about  him  (ii.  12.  5,  7)  is 
now  unluckily  thought  to  be  spurious  or  interpolated  (Newman, 
Politics,  ii.  376).  Here  he  is  described  as  a  native  of  Katand,  and 
as  having  legislated,  not  for  Italy  and  Sicily  generally,  but  for 
the  Chalkidian  cities  only  (yoiio64rai  d*  tytpovro  ZaXeuKds  re  Aoxpoii 
TOis  *Ein{^f<l)vplois  Koi  Xap^y^s  6  Karayaior  rois  avrov  wokirtus  Kid  rais 
ilKkais  reus  XoXxidiicais  wSktai  t<us  ntpl  'Irakiav  xai  StfffXuiy).  He  was 
a  pupil  {oKpoaTjji)  of  ZaleukoB,  as  Zaleukos  and — strange  to  say — 
Lykourgos  were  of  Thal^s.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  his  legis- 
lation was  his  law  about  false  witnesses,  in  which  he  first  brought 
in  the  action  called  tirla-icrjyfns,  afterwards  well  known  at  Athens. 
It  is  further  remarked  that  his  legislation  was  more  minute  and 
precise  than  that  of  later  times  {Xapoi>vdov  d*  Idtov  fjjp  olbiv  €<m  TrXrfp 
al  diKM  r»v  ^€vbofiaprvpuiv  {irpHtTog  yap  tnoirja-^  lijp  ciricrKf/^iv),  rfj  d*  cucpi- 
/3ct^  tS>v  p6fA(ov  iarX  yXa<l>vpo>Ttpog  Koi  t&v  vv¥  vop^jOtr&p),  There  is 
another  mention  of  him  in  the  Politics  (i.  2.  5),  from  which  it  seems 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  delightful  word  6poainifoi,  the  fellow  to 
6iJi6Kanoi  and  SfioyaXaicrts  (cf.  Julius  Pollux,  viii.  1 1 1,  under  Brffiapxoi), 
In  iv.  II.  10  Char6ndas  is  quoted  as  illustrating  the  position  that 
the  best  lawgivers  were  men  of  middle  rank  in  their  several  cities 
(rovff  /ScXriWovr  pofxoOiras  tJpai  t&p  /i€a'»p  troXcrcdv) ;  but  as  the  others 
spoken  of  are  the  high-bom  Solon  and  the  kingly-bom  Lykourgos 
— with  the  odd  excuse  ow  yap  ^p  /Sao-iXfvr — this  does  not  tell  us 
much.  A  little  way  on  further  (iv.  12.  6)  he  appears  among  those 
who  legislated  in  an  aristocratic  spirit,  with  the  object  of  taking  in 
the  commons  by  measures  seemingly,  but  only  seemingly,  in  their 
interests.  The  instance  in  the  case  of  Char6nda8  is  that,  in  case 
of  fiedlure  to  attend  as  judges,  or  rather  jurymen  (ducaaraQ,  he  laid 
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on  a  heavy  fine  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  a  lower  in  the  case  of 
the  poor.  It  is  of  course  meant  that  such  a  provision  would  have 
a  popular  look,  hut  that  it  would  really  tend  to  fill  the  juries  with 
rich  men. 

We  do  not  learn  much  about  Charondas  from  these  notices  of 
Aristotle.  For  our  purposes  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  is  Aristotle's  writing  or  not. 
Whether  written  by  Aristotle  or  by  an  early  pupil,  it  would  re- 
present the  received  belief  of  the  age  and  nothing  more.  The 
passage  is  as  good  evidence  as  we  are  likely  to  get  for  Charondas' 
birth  at  Katan§,  and  the  careful  confining  of  his  legislation  to 
Chalkidian  cities  contrasts  favourably  with  Plato's  loose  talk  about 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Only  the  specimens  of  his  laws  which  Aristotle 
gives  have  no  very  primitive  sound.  They  seem  better  fitted  for 
the  full-grown  commonwealths,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

The  Katanaian  birth  of  Charondas  is  asserted  by  the  writer  known 
as  Herakleidds  of  Pontes  (25),  who  says  that  the  Bh^gines  had  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  used  the  laws  of  Charondas  (iroXireMii' 
dc  KaT€(rrrja'avTO  apiaTOKparucriv^  ;(tXtoi  yap  navra  hioiKOvcriv  [see  p.  343» 
and  below,  Appendix  XXXIII],  aip€To\  dnb  Tifirifiara>V  vofjiois  bi  €XP^VTO 

Tois  Xapavdov  Tov  Karavaiov).  He  goes  on  to  mention  the  tyranny  of 
Anaxilas,  which  is  one  of  Bentley's  arguments  (Phalaris,  363)  to  dis- 
prove the  date  given  to  Charondas  by  Diodoros,  by  showing  that  he 
lived  before  Anaxilas.  The  statement  of  iElian  (V.  H.  iii.  1 7)  that  he 
gave  laws  to  Eh^gion  when  he  was  banished  from  Eatan^  may  be  a 
piece  of  independent  tradition,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  surmise  from  the 
account  of  Herakleid^s.  Charondas  here  comes  in  a  list  of  philoso- 
phers who  played  a  part  in  public  life  {tnoXiTtvovro  o5v  kqI  <f>ik6fro' 
<t>oi,  1C.T.X.),  along  with  Zaleukos,  Solon,  and  others  ;  (irrivapOoia-ap  yap 
rh  Koiva  ZaXft;«cor  piv  to,  €V  AoKpoU,  Xapatpbag  di  to.  iv  Karoprf  koi  ra  tp 

•Pi/y/^,  St€  €jc  Kardvris  ttfitvyf.  Another  of  the  passages  quoted  by 
Bentley  to  remove  Charondas  from  Thourioi  is  the  long  extract  from 
Theophrastos  in  John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  22),  where  he  quotes  several 
of  the  Thourian  laws,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  legislation  of 
Charondas,  in  this  case  on  the  subject  of  ready  money  ($  &(nrtp 
Xapa>vba9  koi  IlXarcoy;  olroi  yap  napaxprjpa  KiXivovai  dibopai  koi  \ap- 
Pdpfiv,  iav  d€  Tts  TTifrrtvoTft  pff  tlvai  dim^i/,  avrov  yap  alriop  (ivai  rrjs  dlk- 

Kias),  The  astonishing  passage  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (Karciw;), 
which  makes  Char6ndaB  legislate  for  Athens  {dn6  Kardvrjs  Xa/kovdar 
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fS  ^idoTjfios  T&v  iv  *h^vf]<ri  vofioBtrSv)  is  explained  by  Holm  (i.  401)  to 
refer  to  Tboorioi  as  an  Athenian  colony.  But  this  is  snrely  a  little 
harsh.  This  passage  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  Charondas  is 
connected  with  Athens ;  for  Ath^naios  (xiv.  10),  on  the  authority 
of  Hermippos  of  Smyrna,  a  writer  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in 
his  treatise  ntpi  ^oiioSermVj  speaks  of  his  laws  as  being  sung  at 
Athens  at  the  wine  {fjdoirro  di  *A6Tivrj<ri  kqI  ol  Xapcuvdov  vofioi  nap* 
oivop).  This  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  looked  for ;  but 
it  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  Char6ndas  were  composed  in 
verse.  And  we  find  a  yet  more  startling  mention  of  the  laws 
of  Charondas  as  sung  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  Katan^ 
than  Athens.  Bentley  (373,  374)  refers  to  the  passage  of  Strabo 
(xii.  2.  9),  where  the  people  of  Mazaka — afterwards  Caesarea — in 
Kappadokia  appear  as  using  the  laws  of  Charondas,  and  seemingly 
as  having  them  sung ;  xp^*^^^  ^^  °^  Ma^fucrjvol  roU  Xapw^  p6potSj 
alpovptvoi  Kcti  vopti^hhvy  or  iariv  avroii  ^(riyrjTrig  roov  v6fjuii>v,  KoBaiftp  61  iraph 
'Ptt/iaioir  vopiKoi  The  passage  is  puzzling ;  we  should  like  to  know 
how  the  laws  of  Charondas  came  to  take  root  and  to  be  so  abiding 
in  a  distant  and  barbarian  land,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Mazakene  vopab6s  did.  Still  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  at  Mazaka  in  Strabo 's  day  something  in  verse  which 
passed  for  the  laws  of  Charondas. 

These  latter  passages  say  nothing  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Char- 
ondas. I  do  not  know  that  (except  in  DiodOros)  he  is  anywhere 
referred  to  as  a  Thourian,  save  only  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  5, 
Ext.  3),  where  he  tells  the  story  of  his  death,  much  as  in  Diod6ros. 
Cicero  refers  to  him  twice,  once  (Legg.  i.  22)  in  a  general  way, 
along  with  his  usual  companions,  Lykourgos,  Solon,  and  Zaleukos. 
In  the  second  place  (Legg.  iii.  2),  he  is  quoted  as  laying  down  the 
rule  that  men  should  not  only  obey  their  rulers,  but  should  love 
and  honour  them  ("  nee  vero  solum  obtemperent  obediantque  magis- 
tratibus,  sed  etiam  ut  eos  colant  diligantque  prsescribimus,  ut 
Charondas  in  suis  facit  legibus '').  This  agrees  with  what  King 
Cnut  says  in  his  letter  from  Rome. 

From  all  this  we  may  surely  infer  that  Charondas  was  in  some 
sense  a  citizen  of  Eatau6,  and  that  he  gave  laws  to  that  city  and 
to  some  others  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Beyond  this  we  can  say  very 
little.  The  suggestion  of  Holm  that  he  was  not  of  Katanaian  but 
of  Dorian  birth  rests  simply  on  the  Doric  form  of  his  name,  like 
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Pagondas  and  Epameindndas.  The  ending  in  da?,  he  argues,  would 
not  have  been  used  in  Chalkidian  Katan^.  There  is  something  in 
this  objection,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  earlier 
scholar.  Charondas  may  have  been  a  citizen  of  Katand  only  by 
adoption,  though  in  that  case  it  is  a  little  odd  that  he  should  be 
called  Karavaios.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  whoever  put  to- 
gether the  TTpooifjiia  v6fuiiv  which  pass  for  sayings  of  Charondas  in 
John  of  Stoboi,  xliv.  40,  must  have  looked  on  the  natural  language 
of  Charondas  as  being  Doric.  For  he  starts  with  a  few  Doric  forms 
like  ra>s  jSovXcvoftcvuc,  and  brings  in  one  or  two  such  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  assert  a  principle,  though  he  goes  on  for  the  most  part  in 
ordinary  Greek.  Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  Charondas  was  really 
of  Sybaris  and  adopted  at  Katan6  ?  This  would  account  for  the 
Thourian  legend.  In  such  a  case  he  would  be  sure  to  be  claimed  for 
Thourioi,  even  though  the  actual  laws  of  Thourioi  were  quite 
unlike  his. 

If  we  are  thus  uncertain  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Char6ndas,  we 
are  still  more  in  the  dark  as  to  his  date.  A  general  consent  places 
him  after  2^1eukos,  but  who  shall  venture  to  fix  a  date  for  Zaleu- 
kos  ?  Some  make  Zaleukos  the  teacher  of  Charondas ;  some  make 
Charondas,  some  even  make  Zaleukos  himself,  into  scholars  of 
Pythagoras.  That  is  to  say,  in  anything  to  do  with  Italy  or  Sicily 
Pythagoras  must  be  brought  in  at  all  hazards.  As  Phalaris  could 
not  get  on  without  him,  as  even  Numa  Pompilius  could  not  get  on 
without  him,  so  neither  could  Zaleukos  and  Char6ndas.  In  such 
chronology  as  this  we  are  out  of  all  reach  of  archons  and  olympiads. 
Grote  (iv.  561)  gives  us  the  whole  range  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
to  find  a  date  for  Charondas.  That  may  do  well  enough;  but 
I  should  not  have  refused  if  he  had  added  the  seventh.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  belongs  to  the  dim  primitive  period  of  Sicilian 
history,  that  he  goes  with  Panaitios  and  Phalaris  rather  than  with 
Gelon  and  Anaxilas. 

As  for  the  matter  of  his  laws,  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  if  it  be 
Aristotle,  that  the  only  special  thing  about  them  was  the  law  of 
aria-Ktj^is  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  other  references  made  by  him- 
self and  others.  The  law  about  ready  money,  quoted  by  Theo- 
phrastos,  has  a  primitive  and  original  sound.  The  most  difficult 
statement  is  that  of  Aristotle  which  makes  Char6ndas  take  in  the 
commons  by  a  law  professedly  popular  but  really  oligarchic.     This 
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surely  saYOurs  of  a  later  state  of  things  than  we  can  fancy  existing 
at  Eatand  in  his  day.  But  the  motive  may  be  only  Aristotle's 
Burmise,  as  Orote  seems  to  suggest  in  his  note  at  vol.  iv.  p.  561 ; 
the  matter  of  the  law  sounds  ancient  enough.  Enforced  attendance 
at  assemblies  is  a  thoroughly  primitive  notion  (see  Domesday  in 
the  very  first  page  for  the  men  of  Kent),  and  it  was  long  after 
carried  out  at  Athens  in  a  very  primitive  &shion  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  22).  This  is  the  only  one  among  these  laws  or  frag- 
ments of  laws  which  has  any  kind  of  political  character.  It 
reads  as  if  the  Gamoroi  of  Eatan^  had  not  been  driven  out,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  admit  the  commons  to  some  share  of  political 
rights.  Charondas  may  well  have  been  the  lawgiver  of  a  young 
democracy. 

Of  the  laws  which  may  be  called  rather  social  than  political 
Diod6ros  (xii.  12-18)  has  preserved  the  substance  of  a  good  many 
in  prose,  his  own  prose  of  course,  and  in  c.  14  he  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  some  in  another  shape,  namely  in  the  Iambic  trimeters 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  comic  poets  (a^ti^ipai  dc  ras 
vpotiprffjLf9as  noXkoi  r<3y  noirjrav  Bi  ififurpov  voirifuiros  iMtfjLapTvpii)KatTi), 
But  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Phalaris,  374)  has,  out  of  one  of  these 
reports  of  Diod6ros  in  prose  and  verse  (xii.  12, 14),  with  the  help  of 
a  quotation  in  Ath^naios  (xv.  50,  No.  14  in  the  collection  of  Skolia\ 
put  together  part  at  least  of  a  genuine  law  of  Char6ndas  in  the 
original  metrical  shape.  Diod6ros  reports  the  law  of  Charondas  vwpi 
rris  KOKoiiiKiai  in  both  shapes.  It  was  v6iioi  t^\Kayfuvo£  kqI  toU  Sk\ois 
voix,o6€T(us  vaptapapAvoi,  containing  provisions  for  a  dim;  KaxofuKiasy 
with  befitting  penalties.  It  is  the  npooifuw  of  this  which  Bentley 
put  together ; 

[Xapdwihv]  K6yo¥f  cD  *Tcup€,  fiaBojw  to^  AyaBovs  <pi\€t, 
tSjv  HfikS/v  8'  dwixov  yvo^s  5ri  8ctAa)y  6A/717  x^P^'* 

The  Attic  singers  may  have  touched  up  the  language  and  metre 
a  little ;  but  we  surely  have  here  the  genuine  ring  of  the  "  lex 
horrendi  carminis."  It  was  Bentley  too  (378)  who  discerned  the 
trimeters  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  law  (Diodoros,  xii.  14)  which 
shut  out  from  political  life  the  man  who  gave  his  children  a  step- 
mother. It  is  most  likely  that  Diod6ros  got  at  most  of  the  laws 
in  this  way  at  secondhand,  without  seeing  any  original  text.  But 
the  substance  of  these  primitive  provisions  is  surely  genuine. 
They  breathe  the  full  spirit  of  the  ancient  lawgiver,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  not  merely  to  make  a  political  constitution,  but  to  tell 
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his  people  how  they  are  to  behave  in  all  matters.  There  is  the 
law  which  I  gave  as  a  specimen  in  the  text  (see  p.  60),  which 
allowed  divorce,  but  only  with  a  condition  which  a  good  deal 
lessened  the  value  of  the  privilege.  One  is  perhaps  a  little 
startled  at  the  zeal  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
for  the  promotion  of  reading — does  ypatuwra  always  imply  writ- 
ing ^  (c*  ^  3) — ^"^  i^  °^*y  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  accomplishment  was  a  rare  one.  Then  there  is  the  law 
which  Diodoros  (c.  15)  so  greatly  admired,  which  ordains  that  the 
orphan's  estate  should  be  looked  after  by  his  father's  kinsfolk,  who 
had  an  interest  in  improving  it,  while  the  orphan  himself  should 
be  looked  after  by  his  mother  s  kinsfolk,  who  had  no  interest  in 
shortening  his  possession  of  it.  Then,  while  other  lawgivers  punished 
the  coward  in  war  with  death,  Charondas  (c.  16)  made  him  sit  three 
days  in  the  agora  in  woman's  clothes.  Lastly,  there  is  the  provision 
(c.  1 7)  that  the  proposer  of  a  new  law  should  come  into  the  as- 
sembly with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  the  law  against  bearing 
arms  in  the  assembly  which  I  have  already  referred  to  (see  p.  62) 
and  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lawgiver  his  life.  All  are  of 
the  primitive  type;  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  can  come  from 
the  real  statute-book  of  Thourioi  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and 
Lysias.  It  is  yet  more  inconceivable  that  they  are  sheer  inven- 
tions, "  transparent  gauze  "  or  what  not,  of  poor  Diodoros.  They 
are  genuine  fragments,  modified  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  the  hand- 
ling, which  comic  poets  and  others  had  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  Charondas  to  the  days  of  Diodoros. 

The  laws  preserved  by  Diodoros  are  after  all  real  laws,  though 
often  dealing  with  subjects  which  we  now  look  on  as  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  collection  of 
vague  moral  and  religious  precepts  preserved  by  John  of  Stoboi 

(xliv.   40)   under    the    heading    Xapcovda    Karaya/ov    npooifiia    vofjav. 

These  are  not  laws,  but  sermons  or  proverbs  according  to  their 
length,  in  which  no  faith  can  be  put,  and  which  we  may  be  sure 
are  a  forgery  of  a  late  time,  "  neo-Platonic  "  or  otherwise.  One 
towards  tlie  end,  beginning  yvvaUa  Be  rfjv  Kara  v6yuovi  (kcuttos 
aT€py€T<a  (cf.  S.  Paul  ad  Eph.  v.  33),  is  remarkable ;  it  seems 
aimed  in  a  hidden  way  at  the  favourite  vice  of  Old  Greece. 
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NOTE  VII.  p.  64. 

Phalabis  and  the  Bbazen  Bull. 

Thebb  is  something  very  strikiiig  in  the  great  renown  of 
Phalaris  compared  with  the  very  slight  real  knowledge  which  we 
have  about  him.  The  soorces  are  endless,  but  they  are  all  in* 
cidental.  Not  only  is  there  no  contemporary  narrative — for  that 
we  should  not  look  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c. — ;  but,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  those  books  of  Diodoros  in  which  the  acts  of  Phalaris  must 
have  found  a  place,  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative  of  any  kind. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  the  most  meagre  annals — "  annales 
brevissimi" — which  would  enable  us  to  put  together  a  few  un- 
doubted facts  in  an  ascertained  order.  How  little  we  really  know 
about  Phalaris  is  curiously  shown  by  the  very  short  space  which 
he  fills  in  the  narrative  of  Grote  (iv.  509,  510).  Grote's 
practical  mind  felt  no  call  to  collect  and  harmonize  the  scattered 
notices  about  Phalaris,  or  to  speculate  as  to  how  or  why  he  became 
such  a  favourite  subject  of  legend  and  talk  of  every  kind.  What 
Grote  finds  to  say  about  Phalaris  goes  into  less  than  two  pages ; 
but  those  two  pages  are  precious,  as  we  see  that  he  more  than 
leans  to  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  bull.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  historical  reality  of  Phalaris,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  bull  is  very  strong.  The  direct  evidence  is  strong ;  there  is 
also  the  argument  that,  if  the  bull  were  real,  we  at  once  understand, 
what  otherwise  is  so  hard  to  explain,  the  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression which  a  man  of  whom  so  little  is  really  known  has  made 
on  men's  minds  from  his  own  time  till  now.  Without  his  bull, 
Phalaris  would  be  no  more  than  a  hundred  obscure  tyrants  in 
other  Greek  cities.  Once  grant  the  bull,  and  we  at  once  see 
why  he  has  lived  in  men's  mouths  from  the  days  of  Pindar 
onwards.  About  a  tyrant  who  was  guilty  of  so  strange  a  freak  of 
tyranny  it  was  worth  while  to  collect  or  to  invent  anecdotes  and 
to  point  moral  warnings.  It  was  even  worth  while,  in  a  spirit  of 
ingenious  contradiction,  to  devise  orations  and  to  forge  letters  to 
prove  that  the  lord  of  the  brazen  bull  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he 
had  been  painted. 

The  date  of  Phalaris  seems  to  be  now  generally  agreed  on 
within  a  few  years.     The  arguments  of  Bentley  (Dissertation  on 
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the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  27  et  seqq.)  may  be  thought  to  have 
f>et  that  question  at  rest.  The  first  statement  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  (Roncalli,  i.  323)  which  places  his  tyranny  about  655 
(01.  xxxi.  2,  "  Phalaris  apud  Agrigentinos  tyrannidem  exercet  *') 
and  his  fall  about  622  (01.  xxxlx.  3,  "  Phalaridis  tyrannis  de- 
structa  ")  cannot  be  received,  as  both  these  dates  come  before  the 
foundation  of  Akragas  in  580.  Of  this  alleged  earlier  date  Clinton 
(F.  H.  i.  236)  seems  to  take  no  notice,  but  only  of  the  later  date 
assigned  by  Jerome  (Roncalli,  i.  326),  namely  B.C.  570  (or  565, 
see  Bentley,  p.  28),  which  is  also  accepted  by  Bunbury  (Diet.  Biog., 
Phalaris) ;  "  Gr«ciam  (?)  Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  xvi  annos." 
Tliis  will  fix  his  reign  to  about  b.  c.  570-554.  So  Souidas 
(OdXaptf)  places  him  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  though  his  value 
is  a  little  lessened  by  the  words  that  follow  about  the  letters,  and 
by  his  speaking  of  him  as  rvpavyfjaas  SuccXta^  okrfs.  We  are  thus 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  Phalaris  with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  we  are  likely  to  get  in  such  a  matter.  I  would  not  rely  on 
any  statement  as  to  the  date  of  St^sichoros,  as  the  evidence  for 
bringing  Phalaris  and  Stdsichoros  into  any  relation  with  one  another 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

This  date  being  accepted,  and  the  received  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Akragas  being  accepted  also,  one  consequence  follows  which 
seems  not  to  have  struck  some  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  subject 
(see  Bentley,  322  ;  Bunbury,  Diet.  Biog.,  Phalaris;  see  on  the  other 
liand  Siefert,  Akragas,  60).  If  Phalaris  seized  the  tyranny  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
native  of  Akragas.  All  the  natives  of  Akragas  at  that  time  must 
have  been  young  children.  It  proves  nothing  to  pile  together 
passages  in  which  Phalaris  is  spoken  of  as  *Aicp€iyapTivos  or  "  Agri- 
gentinus ;  *'  for  he  doubtless  was  a  man  of  Akragas  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  anybody  else  then  could  be,  a  citizen  but  necessarily 
not  a  native.  We  should  most  naturally  look  for  his  birthplace  in 
Gela,  the  metropolis  of  Akragas  ;  but  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Astypalaia,  though  it  comes  from  no  better  source  than 
one  of  the  forged  letters  (xxxv.  p.  128,  ryo)  a>r  €fmvThv  oVki  ^oKapiv 

\«<abdfJiavTO£  vihVf  *A(rrv7raXatfa   t6   ycvof,    narpldos    aTTiOTcprjfieuov ;    cf. 

Arsenios,  Ionia  [Violetum],  466),  comes  under  the  rule  that,  while 
the  spurious  document  is  of  no  value  for  the  points  which  it  seeks 
to  establish,  it  may  (or  it  may  not)  be  of  value  for  incidental 
points.     It  is  always  possible  that  the  forger,  either  of  the  false 
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Phalaris  or  of  the  false  Ingrulf,  may  have  had  before  him  some 
sources  of  information  which  we  have  not.  Phalaris  could  not 
have  been  bom  at  Akragas.  He  may  very  well  have  been  born  at 
Astypalaia ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  should  have  put  Astypalaia 
into  the  forger's  hea^  if  he  had  not  seen  some  record  or  tradition 
to  that  effect.  If  he  had  named  any  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily  or 
of  Greece,  this  argument  would  not  apply;  but,  when  it  comes 
to  Astypalaia,  it  is  brought  under  the  rule  "  credo  quia  impos- 
sibile."  Siefert  quotes  the  passage,  and  accepts  the  birth-place, 
and  Grote,  who  (v.  274)  wonders  at  the  consideration  which  Siefert 
shows  to  the  letters,  accepts  it  without  remark.  It  really  proves 
nothing  to  quote,  as  Bentley  does,  such  an  incidental  notice  as 
that  of  Cicero  (Verres,  iv.  33),  where  Scipio,  on  giving  back  the 
bull  to  the  Agrigentines,  says,  "  aequum  esse  illos  cogitare,  utrum 
esset  Siculis  utilius,  suisne  servire  an  populo  Romano  obtempe- 
rare,  cum  idem  monumentum  et  domestics  crudelitatis  et  nostrsB 
mansuetudinis  haberent."  Phalaris,  wherever  he  was  born,  had 
become  a  Sikeliot  and  an  Akragantine. 

A  curious,  but  not  very  important,  question  has  been  raised 
about  his  name.  Among  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophr6n  (Alex- 
andra, 717)  we  read;  in  speaking  of  the  Sirens  and  the  Campanian 
coast, 

rxdvii  T€  l^iiBpots  Jii^€Tcu  Tiypuv  x06va. 

One  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  this,  were  it  not  for  the 
scholiast,  who  says,  0^09  6  ^oKrjpog  rvpawos  Tjv  iv  liKtkLq.,  roi/s 
ini^vovfieuovf  irpos  avrhv  8iiv&s  Ko\d{^<iov  Koi  avaipSiv^  fiffjonjTM  dc  avrov 
Koi  KaXXifiaxos  tp  fi,  Ama>y, 

T^K  ictlvov  ^6Xapos  ftfni^iv  dvcX<iaaro. 

(The  longer  scholia  of  Tzetzfis  are  to  the  same  effect.) 

Kallimachos,  as  we  shall  see,  has  more  than  one  mention  of 
Phalaris ;  but  surely  this  hardly  proves  that  the  OaXiypor  of  Lyko- 
phron  has  anything  to  do  with  our  ^akapis, 

I  do  not  know  that  a  father  is  assigned  to  Phalaris  anywhere 
but  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  forged  letters.  "When 
John  Tzetz^s  (Chil.  i.  643)  says  that  Stfisichoros 

hiijxOptv(T(  ^PaKdptlk  r^  *A(nwaXat€i 
dpJipi  Tfjs  ^EpvOiias  piVf  warpi  Hk  tov  Tlavpdkay 
vlf  TOV  Afwdd/iayTOSf  'Attpdyayros  rvpiann^, 
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he  is  simply  following  the  letters,  as  when  farther  on  he  talks 
ahout  Tanromenion.     So  he  himself  says, 

alri^  b*  lie  Tory  ^dKdpt^os  kKtivov  rod  vay(r6<pov 
km(rroXwv  ffoi  y4ypa<p€  ra^rqy  t^k  l(rrofiaif. 

But  the  mother  of  Phalaris,  though  nameless,  plays  gome  part  in  the 
story,  which  shows  that  Phalaris  was  not  looked  on  as  very  adyanced 
in  life.  In  Cicero  (Div.  i.  23)  she  dreams  a  dream,  not — according 
to  the  approved  practice — before  his  birth,  but  at  a  time  when  he 
must  already  have  risen  to  some  measure  of  importance.  He  had 
dedicated  some  images  of  the  gods  in  his  house,  among  them  a 
statue  of  Hermes  holding  a  patera  in  his  hand.  Out  of  this  patera 
the  gods  seemed  in  the  dream  to  pour  out  blood  upon  the  earth. 
The  blood  bubbles  up,  and  fills  the  whole  house ;  "  Quod  matris 
somnium  immanis  filii  crudelitas  comprobavit."  Cicero  tells  the 
story  on  the  authority  of  Herakleid^s  of  Pontos,  an  author  from 
whom  (Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  223)  we  get  some  other  notices  of 
Phalaris,  and  specially  another  of  his  mother.  When  the  tyranny 
was  upset,  she  was  burned,  seemingly  in  the  bull  {iv€irpr](rtv  6  drjfios 
Koi  TTjv  fiTjT€pa  KoX  Tovf  <f)iKovi).  This  looks  as  if  Herakleid^s,  if  his 
works  were  perfect,  would  have  something  more  to  tell  us  about 
the  mother  of  Phalaris. 

And  now  as  to  the  great  question  of  all,  the  brazen  bull  itself. 
It  does  eeem  hardly  possible  to  get  over  the  distinct  witness  of 
Pindar,  followed  by  every  later  writer.  Pindar  is  as  early  a 
witness  and  as  well  informed  a  witness  as  we  could  reasonably 
look  for.  A  notice  from  St^sichoros  would  doubtless  have  been 
better  still.  But  the  mention  of  the  bull  by  Pindar  at  least 
amounts  to  proof  that  the  story  was  fully  believed  in  Sicily  about 
eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Phalaris.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  odd 
that  the  mention  of  it  is  found  in  an  ode  (Pyth.  i.  184)  addressed 
to  Hieron,  and  not  in  one  of  those  addressed  to  Th^r6n.  The  poet 
takes  Croesus — could  he  have  known  the  story  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus in  i.  92  ? — as  the  model  of  a  mild  ruler  as  opposed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Phalaris ; 

ov  <p9ivti  Kpoiaov  <pik6<ppojv  dp€ra' 
t6v  8c  Tat/f>fi  x^'^^^V  it^vr^pa  vrjXia  vSor 

oithi  viv  <p6pfuyyts  hfrojp6<puu  Koivonfiav 
fiaXjBattdj^  valUcay  ddpoiai  HiKO^rai, 
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Diod6ro8,  who,  though  he  wrote  so  long  after,  represents  the  earlier 
Sicilian  writers  whom  he  had  before  him,  naturally  mentioned  the 
bull  in  the  lost  books  where  Fhalaris  came  in  chronological  order. 
This  we  shall  see  from  fragments  presently  to  be  quoted.  He  has 
also  more  than  one  incidental  reference  to  the  bull  in  other  places. 
In  xix.  1 08,  having  occasion  in  his  narrative  to  mention  the  hill 
of  Eknomos  near  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  65),  he  says  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  bull  was  kept. 
He  adds,  with  an  etymology  in  which  few  ai*e  likely  to  follow 
him,  that  the  spot  took  the  name  of  '^EKvofiog  from  the  unlawful 
deeds  of  the  tyrant  (rov  "Ekpo/jlov  \6<l)oVf  8¥  <t>aa'i  (f>povptov  yrytvri<rBui 
^niKaptjbot'  cV  rovT€d  dc  Xrycrm  «earf (rjccvcuccVac  rhv  rvpavvoy  ravpop  xakxovVy 
T6y  diafifpofjfiivop  nphs  ras  t&p  pt^aapurfxtvoiv  TifuopiaSy  xmoKaopApav  rov 
KaTaaKtvaaiiaTos'  dio  Jcm  t6p  tottop  '^EKVOfxop  ttn6  t^£  tls  tovs  arv}(0VPTas 

dat^ias  irpo<nfyoptv(r6ai).  In  another  place  (xiii.  90),  when  describ- 
ing the  Carthaginian  sack  of  Akragas  in  408  b.  c,  he  says  that  the 
bull  of  Phalaris  (6  OoXapiSor  ravpos)  formed  part  of  the  spoil.  He 
then  goes  on  to  argue  against  Timaios ;  roOrov  rbp  ravpop  6  Ttfuuor 

€P  reus  loTopicus  hutfii^auno'dyLtPos  fi^  yryop€P(u  to  avPoXoPy  vn  avrrjs  rije 
Tvxoi  v^^yx^f'  The  fortune  which  confuted  Timaios  was  the  bring- 
ing back  of  the  bull  from  Carthage  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  the 
sight  of  it  at  Agrigentum  by  Diod6ros  himself  {^Kiiricap  yap  .  .  . 

tKnopBrjaas  KapxfJ^dpa^  rois  * Aicpayapripoif  /xcra  rcai^  aXXa)v,  rStp  BiapetvoPTtop 
napd  Toils  Kapxfj^Piois,  dTTOKaretrTrjo'i  top  TavpoP,  ts  Koi  r»vde  ruv  i€n'opioitp 
ypa<f>op€Ptdp  rfp  cV  ^hKpdyavTi),  Polybios  too  (xii.  25)  argues  against 
Timaios.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Phalaris  and  the  bull  (see 
below,  p.  464),  and  then  describes  Timaios  as  denying  both  that 
the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  the  genuine  bull  of  Phalaris, 
and  even  that  there  ever  had  been  any  bull  of  Phalaris  at  all.  He 
himself  argues  that  the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  genuine, 
because  it  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  through  which  the  victim 
was  put  in ; 

TovTov  Tov  Tavpov  Kara  Tr\p  iiriKpdrtiap  Kapxri^opiiOP  ptT^pf^BipTos  c£ 
*AKpdyayTos  tls  Kapxri^dptiy  Ka\  r^r  Ovpibos  Biafupovaris  irtpl  r^r  avpafiias, 
dC  ^s  (rvP€^aw€  Ka6i€crdai  tovs  tnl  tt)p  Tiptapiop,  Koi  €T€pas  BC  ^p  tp  Kapxrj- 
d6pi  KaT€(TK€vda6ri  toiovtos  ravpos  ovdafAuts  bvpaptvrjs  tvptBrjvai  ro  Trapdnav, 
ofMis  Tipaios  €Tr(^ak€To  kcu  rrfp  koip^p  (jifip^rfp  dpaaKtvd^np  Kai  rds  dirofpatrtis 
t&p  noirjTmp  koi  avyypaff>€<ap  ^tvhonoiiiPy  ^(tkop  p,rfr  (ipai  top  €P  Kapxr}- 
^6pi  Tavpop  t(  'AKpdyaPTOs  firjTt  ytyopipai  toiovtop  ip  tJi  npo(ipr)iupQ 
9rdXci. 
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It  seems  plain,  as  it  did  to  Bentley  (p.  512),  that  both  Polybios 
and  Diodoros  meant  to  charge  Timaios  with  saying  that  there 
never  was  any  bull  of  Phalaris  at  all.  To  this  Diod6ros  thinks  it 
answer  enough  to  say  that  the  bull  was  brought  back  from 
Carthage  by  Scipio.  Polybios  further  infers  the  genuineness  of 
Scipio's  bull.  But  Polybios  seems  further  to  imply  that  Timaios 
said  something  about  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  from  Carthage 
(rotf  iv  Yiap-)(jfi6vi  ravpotf).  But  if  the  bull  brought  back  by  Scipio  in 
B.  c.  1 46  was  the  bull  that  was  carried  off  in  b.  g.  408,  Timaios, 
living  about  B.C.  352-256,  could  have  known  the  bull  only  by 
hearsay,  unless  he  went  to  Carthage  to  see  it.  But  neither  of 
Timaios'  ciitics  quotes  his  exact  words ;  and  there  is  another  report 
of  them  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Timaios  neither  denied  the 
existence  of  Phalaris'  bull,  nor  said  anything  about  any  bull  at 
Carthage.  This  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  him  in  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  185),  from  which  it  appears  that  what  he  really 
said  was  that  the  original  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
when  his  tyranny  was  overthrown,  and  that  a  bull  shown  in  his 
own  time  at  Akragas  was  not  the  real  bull,  but — a  statement  most 
precious  to  the  mythologer — a  harmless  image  of  the  river-god 
Gelas.     The  words  are  ; 

T6v  tov  ^oXaptdof  ravpov  ol  *AKpayavTiPOi  JcarcTrdrroxrai^,  &g  ^ijcrt 
Tifuuos,  Tou  yap  cV  rp  iroXet  b€iKvvfi€Vou  p,^  €ipai  tov  ^(ikdpidos,  KaBaittp 
17  iroXXcoi'  KccTfXfi  do^a,  dXX*  €lK6va  FcXa  tov  irorap.ov. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer.  And  I  really  do  not  see  why  Bentley 
(p.  512)  should  have  spoken  quite  so  scornfully  of  any  who  should 
prefer  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  to  Diodoros  and  Polybios  (on  the 
other  hand  see  Ebert,  St/ccXcwv,  p.  69  et  seqq.).  In  this  case  the 
scholiast  is  not  guessing,  but  quoting  Timaios,  and  seemingly 
quoting  him  accurately.  The  very  significant  bit  about  the  river- 
god  must  be  a  genuine  bit  of  Timaios  ;  so  must  the  statement  that 
the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  No  scholiast 
could  ever  have  invented  or  dreamed  either  of  them.  One  point 
remains.  Diodoros  says  that  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back 
was  taken  to  Carthage  in  b.  c.  408.  Polybios  does  not  say  this, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  means  it.  As  far  as  dates  go,  the 
bull  which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  Timaios*  day  might  have  been 
the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back.  For  it  might  have  been  taken 
to  Carthage,  not  in  b.  c.  408,  but  when  Akragas  was  a  Carthagiiiian 
possession  after  the  time  of  Timaios.     And  it  may  be  that  Polybios 
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means  this  when  he  saj'S ;  roO  ravpov  Kara  rrfv  fVucparciav  Kap)(ijbovi€i>v 
yL€Ttv€xBivTos  €*{  *AicpayavTos  (is  Kapxrfi^mi,  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  bull  which  Timaios  took  for  an  image  of  the  river-god  could 
have  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  on  which  Polybios  relied  as  the 
sure  sign  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris.  There  may  very  well  have  been 
two  bulls.  Phoenician  subtlety  was  surely  equal  to  making  a  bidl 
after  any  model,  if  Greek  or  Roman  visitors  to  Carthage  were 
found  to  be  seeking  for  one.  The  immediately  important  point  is 
that  Timaios  in  no  way  denied,  but  asserted,  that  Phalaris  had  a 
brazen  bull,  and  that  he  burned  people  in  it.  We  have  thus  an 
universal  consent  in  favour  of  the  bull  reaching  from  Pindar 
downwards. 

The  way  in  which  the  bull  was  used  is  minutely  described  by 
Polybios,  and  the  description  quite  agrees  with  the  few  words  of 
Pindar.  The  man  was  put  into  the  hollow  bull ;  then  a  fire  was 
lighted  beneath,  and  the  sufferer  was  roasted  to  death  {navrax66tp 
irap(mTCi>fAfvov  kqI  7f€pt(f>X€y6fitvup  dia^cipco*^).  His  cries  of  pain 
were  by  some  mechanism  made  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  the  bull 
(^Kora  TTfif  vir€plio\^if  r^r  dKyrjdopoSf  Sfrire  PofurtuVy  fivicridfi^  irapcarkricrtoif 
Toy  ^x^^  ^'^  ^^i^  KaracKevdanaros  irpofnriwrtiv  roU  oKovovauf),  !Diod6ros, 
in  his  ninth  book,  mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist,  Perillos  or 
Perilaos,  and  the  story  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  own 
engine.     This  appears  from  a  fragment  (ix.  19)  which  must  be 

greatly  abridged;  6ti  Utpikaos  6  dvbpuurronoios  ^akdpidi  rf  rvpdwa 
KoraaKivdaas  povp  ;(aXKot/v  irphs  rifAtopiav  rcov  6pn<f>v\wv  avros  irpSrros 
iirtipdOri  rov  fitytSovs  rrjs  TipMpias,  John  Tzetzcs  (Chil.  i.  646  seqq.) 
refers  to  Dio(16ros,  as  well  as  to  Pindar  on  one  side  and  to  Lucian  (to 
whom  we  shall  come  presently)  on  the  other,  as  authorities  for  the 
bull; 

yp&if>€t  v(pl  rov  ravpov  li\  Aovxiav6s  6  ^vpos, 
At6Zwpos  xai  HlvSoipos  ahv  rovrois  t(  pvpioi. 

He  gives  the  story  of  Perilaos  at  length.  We  find  it  also  in  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  185),  whom  we  quoted  a  little  time 
back.  He  further  quotes  a  passage  of  Kallimachos ;  xoraa-iccvao-at 
di  avrdv  (paan  UipiKaov  koi  irp&Tov  iv  avr^  KaraKarjvaiy  xal  KaKKlpaxos' 

vpwTos  knd  rhv  ravpov  iKoipictv,  hs  rbv  6\€$poy 
€vp€  t6v  iv  xo^j^  ^  vi;f)2  yiyv6fJUVov, 

The  same  story  appears  in  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  i.  653),  where,  by  a 
familiar  comparison,  he  couples  Phalaris  with  the  mythical  Bousiris; 
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''Et  PhaUuris  taoro  violenti  membra  PerilU 
Torruit,  infelix  imbuit  auctor  opua. 
JnstuB  uterque  fuit,  neque  enim  lex  sequior  ulla  est, 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua.'* 

He  tells  the  story  at  greater  length  in  the  Tristia,  iii.  ii.  39, 
where  he  evidently  refers  to  the  same  bull  as  that  described  by 
Polybios.     The  artist  is  made  to  say  to  the  tyrant ; 

''  Munere  in  hoc,  rex,  est  usus  sed  imagine  major : 

Nee  sola  est  operis  forma  probanda  mei. 
Adspicis  a  dextra  latas  hoc  adapertile  taari? 

Hue  tibi,  quem  perdes,  conjiciendos  erit. 
Protinos  inclusum  lentis  carbonibus  ure : 

Mugiet,  et  veri  vox  erit  ilia  bovis." 

When  he  asks  for  a  reward,  Phalaris  puts  him  into  the  bull ; 

''Nee  mora;  monstratis  crudeliter  ignibas  astus 
Exhibuit  querulos  ore  tremente  sonos.** 

One  may  add  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  2,  Ext.  9,  and,  as  John 
Tzetz^s  says,  avp  tovtois  re  fAvplovg, 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  fragment  of  Diodoros  the  bull  is 
Siiid  to  have  been  made  irp6s  rifiapiap  tS>v  6/io^vX6>v,  while  in  the 
scholiast  on  Lykophron  Phalaris  appears  as  tow  iiriitvovtUvovs  np6s 
avTov  ^€UfS>s  Ko\dC<av  Koi  avaipav.  This  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of 
legend.  If  Phalans  did  put  men  into  a  brazen  bull,  they  were  no 
doubt  his  political  enemies  at  Akragas.  He  was  a  Greek  tyrant 
imitating  Phoenician  ways,  but  he  was  a  Greek  tyrant  after 
all.  As  soon  as  men  had  begun  to  liken  him  to  Bousiris  (see 
p.  71),  Echetos  (see  Arsenios,  461),  G^ryon^s,  and  other  purely 
mythical  oppressors,  he  was  conceived  as,  like  them,  the  enemy  of 
sti*angers.  Instead  of  a  Greek  tyrant  somewhat  outdoing  the 
usual  measure  of  a  Greek  tyrant's  cruelty,  he  becomes  an  ogre  or  a 
two-headed  giant.  AVe  find  him  in  this  stage  in  Plutarch's 
Parallela,  39,  directly  after  stories  of  Bousiris  and  G6r}'onls.  He 
tells  the  story  of  Perillos — with  him  he  takes  the  Latin  form — as 
follows ; 

^akapiSf  'AKpayayrivav  TvpavpoSjairoropMS  rovs  irapiovras  (cVovf  iarpi^ov 
Mi  iKoKa^ii,  nipCKKos  dc  r^  ^^X^  x^'^^^f V^^i  ^^pok^^  KoratrKtvcuras 
Xakicrjv,  cdwKc  r^  /Sao-cXci,  &s  ^  tovs  (tifovs  KaTcucaiif  Cmvrag  cV  avrfj'  6  2c 
fiovov  TOT€  y€v6ptvos  dUaios,  avrhp  cVc/SoXcy.  cdw/ce  Hi  pvKtfipitv  mfadid6vai 
^  ddfiaXir.    i>s  cV  d€vT€p<if  AItmv, 
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When  Phalaris  had  once  got  this  kind  of  reputation,  it  was  easy 
to  charge  him  with  anasual  cruelties.  He  uses  other  forms  of 
fire  besides  the  brazen  bull.  He  puts  people  into  caldrons,  and,  if 
the  Latin  translator  of  Herakleid^  of  Pontos  is  right  in  his  version, 
he  made  them  undergo  the  supposed  fate  of  Empedokl6s  against 

their  will.  He  was  (Her.  37)  napavofjil^  vatrras  v7rcp/3aXXo»p.  He 
not  only  slew  many — other  tyrants  did  that — ^but  he  slew  them 
with  strange  tortures  (ri/iopiats  irapav6fjiois  cxp^o-oro).  The  brazen 
bull  comes  in  among  others ;  roifs  fuy  ils  Xc/Si^rar  (fovras,  roifs  dc 
tls  ToifS  Kpar^pas  tov   nvp6s  aircorcXXc,  rovs   d^  Koi  els  x*'^'^^^''  ravpov 

€V€PaX\€  Koi  xarcKOicv.  I  suppose  the  Kparrjpeg  (which  we  shall  hear 
of  again)  are,  as  the  Latin  translator  takes  them,  those  of  ^tna. 
From  this  the  transition  to  Phalaris'  cannibal-diet  is  perhaps  a 
little  sudden.  His  alleged  eating  of  sucking  children  is  brought 
in  in  the  most  grotesque  fashion  in  Ath^naios  (ix.  54),  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  eating  of  sucking  creatures  in  general,  pigs,  lambs, 
fawns,  and  any  other.  We  are  suddenly  carried  to  Perseus  and 
Arch^moros  at  that  stage  of  their  lives,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  tyrant  proposed  to  eat  either  of  them ;  then  comes  what 
concerns  us ;  KXtap^os  d*  eif  toIs  irepi  Piaif  tls  tovt6  <f>rjaiif  ufxortjTos 
^aikapiv  rby  rvpamfov  ikdaai  as  yakaBijpa  Boivaadai  fipiffn}. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Phalaris,  there  is  really  no 
distinct  evidence  for  making  them  reach  beyond  the  territory 
of  Akragas.     It  is  simply  the  wild  exaggeration  of  a  late  writer 

when    Souidas    says,   ^akapis  * AKpayavrivoSy   rvpavtnjaras   SiiccXtar  okrjs. 

Phalaris  has  been  very  largely  accepted  as  having  ruled  at  Himera, 
and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  he  may,  as  his  successor  Th^ron 
certainly  did,  have  made  himself  master  of  Himera  as  well  as  of 
Akragas.  But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  by  a  conquest  of  Himera 
made  in  the  character  of  lord  of  Akragas.  For  there  is  in  truth 
nothing  to  connect  Phalaris  with  Himera,  except  the  story  in 
Aristotle's  Bhetoric  referred  to  in  p.  66.  In  that  story  there  is  no 
mention  of  Akragas,  no  conquest  of  Himera  ;  Phalaris  is  a  man  of 
Himera  who  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Himera  in  the  usual  way  by 
asking  for  a  guard.  It  is  plain  that  Aristotle  has  put  one  name 
for  another,  either  Himera  for  Akragas,  or  Phalaris  for  some 
tyrant  of  Himera.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  as  the  mention  of 
St^sichoros  is  enough  to  fix  the  story  to  Himera.  It  would  be  a 
very  easy  confusion  to  bring  in  the  well-known  name  of  Phalaris 
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instead  of  the  doubtlcBS  much  less  known  name  of  the  real 
Himeraian  tyrant  Nothing  was  easier  (see  Grote,  v.  286)  than 
to  put  the  name  of  one  tyrant  for  another,  and  we  have  in- 
deed found  it  80  throughout  our  story.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  in  that  way  is  that  of  Nonnos,  commentator  on 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (whom  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  but  for  the  memorable  account  of  him  given  by 
Bentley,  p.  24),  in  which  the  story  of  the  bull  is  so  told  that 
Dionysios  takes  the  place  of  Phalaris,  while  Phalaris  himself  takes 
the  place  of  Perilaos.  We  might  know  more  about  the  matter  if 
we  had  in  full  the  passage  from  Philistos  (see  Theon,  Progym.  ii.  4 ; 
C.  Mailer,  Fragm.  i.  187)  where  he  told  some  fable  about  a  horse. 
But  no  name  is  preserved  of  either  the  tyrant  or  the  city.  And 
there  is  yet  another  version  of  the  story  of  Stfisichoros,  in  which  the 
obscure  tyrant  of  Himera  has  yielded  his  place,  not  to  Phalaris  but 
to  Gelon  (Conon.  Narrat.  42 ;  Westermann,  Mi/^oypa^oi,  p.  144 ; 
Photios,  139,  Bekker).     GelOn  here  becomes  a  demagogue  (reXwv 

6   2iK€\ici>TTjSj    Tvpavvldi  fitiBifrBat    dtavoovfitvos,  'IfXipcdonif   iOtpairtvt   tov 
d^fioVj   Koi  Kara   tS>v  ivporav  {mfp^yMxt^,  asking  for  a  guard  and  so 
forth,  and  Stdbichoros  tells  the  citizen  the  fable,  just  as  he  does 
in  Aristotle.     This  tale  no  one  need  refute;   but  it  is  useful  as 
showing  how  little  the  story  in  Aristotle  goes  to  prove  any  con- 
nexion between  Phalaris  and  Himera.     The  tale  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  names,  which  may  have  been  somewhat  helped  by  the 
real  connexion,  though  of  quite  another  kind,  between  Ther6n  and 
Himera.     In  fact  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show  that  Phalaris 
was  a  conqueror  anywhere,  or  that  he  ruled  anywhere  except  over 
Akragas  and  its  territory.     He  is  indeed  said  to  have  conquered 
Leontinoi.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  come  from  H^m- 
kleid^s  or  whatever  was  the  source  from  which  H^rakleid6s  got 
the  story  about  Phalaris  throwing  people  into  Kpftrrjp€s,     But  the 
only  actual  mention  of  a  conquest  of  Leontinoi  by  Phalaris  comes 
as  an  explanation   of  a   proverb,  ad  Atovrivoi   n€p\  rovp  KpaTTJpat. 
On  this  the  commentary  of  Arsenios  (22)  is,  cVl  r&v  a«  rois  avroU 
(yK€ifi€V<ap'    oi  yap  iv  SiiccX/^  Ktovrivoi  irtpl  irorovs  (crx6XaCop,      ^aikapis 
d'  avTovs  KaTafroKtpjfaras  tls  rovs  Kparrjpag  tppi^€v^  a<f^   oZ   17   Trapoifxia, 
(So  in  the  Paroemiographi,  Diogen.  ii.  203 ;  Mant.  i.  33.)     Here 
again  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Kparrjpis  are  those  of  iEtna. 
But  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  meaning  is  that  there  were 
two   explanations  of  the   saying,  or  that  Phalaris  is   conceived 
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U  jntUELt  «  mm  jc4e.  tbnwing  tbow  who  wtre  busy  aboot 
fTex-c»T  .i»rv«  into  Uw  Epm^i  of  the  borning  mountain. 
Hir»  »2»iiL  ;nn  «  in  the  hmta  bdl  .nd  in  the  rtoiy  of  the 
fiiiorota.  fire  i*  Icoked  npon  ai  Plialaris'  instrument  of  tortare. 

Tbe  cvaal  alhiEinB  to  Phalaria,  many  of  which  we  have  come 
acr«»  en*dr.  an  aimpjj  eodlea ;  their  nnmber  shows  how  mach 
be  waj  in  people*  minds  in  all  agea.     The  stoir  of  the  ball  is 
perhaps  enocgh   to  account  for  thi«;    bnt  we  have  further  to 
explain  the  growing  op  of  another  oooception  of  Phalarig  which 
is  quite  contniy  to  the  earlier  and  no  doubt  genuine  tradition. 
This  it  that  whid  aeta  Phalaris  before  us  as  a  jost  and  mild 
ruler,  who,  if  he  erer  wu  led  into  any  cnieltiea,  waa  led  info 
them  agaiut  hia  will.    Thia  view  of  course  reaches  ita  height 
in  the  famous  forged  Letters.     After  Bentley's  matchless  demon- 
stration, it  might  seem  needless  to  say  a  word  abont  them.     One 
simply  wonders  bow  anybody  could  bare  been  so  easily  taken  in. 
It  is  amaging  that  any  one  who  had  the  faintest  gliiameriiig  of 
Greek   history  or  Greek  literature  could  hare  believed   in  the 
genuiseness  of  an  elaborate  collection  of  letters  in  the  later  Attic 
dialect  attribated  to  a  prince  of  an  age  when  one  is  thankful  for  a 
line  or  two  of  an  inscription  written  from  right  to  left,  a  prince  too 
who,  if  he  (lid  write  anything,  conld  not  fail  to  have  written  in  as 
early  form  of  Doric     It  is  amazing  that  men  shonld  not  have  seen 
the  spuiiousness  of  writings  which  speak  of  Fhintiia,  Halffisus,  and 
TauromenioD,  ages  before  thow  eities  were  fooncled.     It  ia 
amazing  of  all  that,  after  Bcutlcy  h:u\  proved  liis  ciisc,  men  e 
have  thought  that  the  victury  lay  tlie  otiier  way,  tind  that  I^' 
should  have  made  the  great  scholar  tbe  subject  of  a  jeering  cooplat. 
Yet  all  this  ia  not  more  wonderful  tliau  what  we  have  teen  fat 
own  days.     There  is  at  least  one  man  who,  aAervll  tbo  lol^ouni 
Palgisve,  Riley,  and  othere,  ftsserts  the  geQliill|TJM>  Pf  liie  him 
Ingulf,  who  must  therefore  believe  that  Wit00t^  CuMjUeffJ; 
tried  to  root  out  the  English  language,  tWt  . 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  Eiidward  the  ConfcMCi-. 
preieiited  to  I  he  Emperor  Alejios  Komntaoi  IWi 
that  prince  began  to  reigtu     And 
forgery  of  the  "  Battle  Abbey  HoD  "- 
when  I  wrote  the  History  of 
into  my  head  to  speak  of  it- 
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liill  of  Senlec  itBclf,  and  Edinburgh  and  QQarterly  reviewers  have 
treated  text  and  commentary  with  much  solemnity.  If  Ingulf  and 
the  Battle  Abbey  Boll  can  appear  again,  Phalarie  may  appear  also. 
Still,  till  he  does,  there  is  no  need  to  do  Bentley's  work  over  again, 
and  the  spurioueness  of  the  letters  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Still  several  questions  arise  out  of  the  letters.  In  the  case 
of  any  forged  writing,  it  is  always  possible  that  the  forger  may 
have  had  matcriuls  before  liim  wliich  are  now  lost,  and  therefore 
that  the  forgery  may  accidentally  preserve  some  scraps  of  truth. 
It  hns  become  almost  an  axiom  that  a  forged  charter  is  no  evidence 
for  the  point  which  it  witthes  to  establish,  bnt  that  it  may  easily 
be  evidence  for  any  incidental  points  on  which  the  forger  was 
likely  to  be  well-inforrDed,  and  about  which  he  had  no  motive  to 
deceive.  Considering  the  vast  mass  of  Sicilian  history  which  is  lost, 
it  cannot  be  mled  to  be  impossible  that  the  forger  may  have  bad 
the  means  of  knowing  some  facts  which  we  do  not  know,  and  may 
have  Bomctimes  used  his  opportunities.  I  have  ventured  (see  p.  65) 
to  hint  that  we  may  have  such  a  case  in  the  statement  of  the  letters 
that  Fhalaris  came  from  Astypalain.  And  beyond  all  this  there  is 
the  main  question  of  all,  what  put  it  into  anybody's  head  to  forge 
letters  in  the  name  of  Phalaris.  It  is  not  like  forging  letters  for 
Euripides  or  Plato  or  anybody  who  was  likely  to  have  written 
letters.  A  Sicilian  tyrant  of  the  sixth  century  is  such  a  strange 
pereon  to  fix  upon.  Phalaris  must  somehow  have  got  a  reputation 
u  a  writer  of  letters  or  as  a  writer  of  some  kind  before  any  one 
oonld  be  taken  in  by  this  particular  forgery.  There  is  of  coarse  the 
11  whether  liie  psiating  letters  were  forgeries  in  a  bad  sense, 
picd  to  deceive,  or  whether  they  were,  like  many 
i  kind,  simply  rhetorical  exercises,  written  without 
Vfe  shall  very  soon  come  to  examples  of  such, 
^«ftncfi  Pltalaris  himself  is  the  subject ;  bnt  it  may  be  thought 
1  thr  :!xistiDg  collection  of  letters  is  too  large  and  elaborate  to 
t  judgement  of  charity.  Anyhow  people  were 
Phfitios  (Ep,  ao7)  refers  to  letters  which 
^  letters  of  Phalaris ;  but  he  at  least  had 
t  like  him  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as 
hsolutely  oertain  that  Souidas  {*a\apu) 
\ea  he  asys,  not  without  a  kind 
iTiirraX^  warv  Oavpmriat;  but  the 
n  we  turn  to  John  of  Stoboi,  we 
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find  that  all  his  references  (ylii.  68,  xlix.  i6,  26,  Ixxxvi.  17,  Exc. 
Joan.  Dam.  i.  12)  are  clearly  to  the  letters  as  they  now  stand  (2, 
80,  92,  144).  So  we  haye  seen  that  John  Tzetz^s  quotes  them  as 
undoubted  authority.  And  of  course  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  late 
a  writer  as  Arsenios  ('I<»i'ia,  466)  gives  us  three  sayings  of  Fhalaris, 
all  of  which  come  from  the  letters  (27,  107,  144).  The  extracts 
are  of  course  rich  in  beautiful  sentiments ;  some  of  them  set  forth 
the  evils  of  tyranny  from  the  experience  of  one  who  knew  all 
about  it. 

Now  how  did  this  new  version  of  Phalaris  spring  up  ?  We 
must  look  for  its  origin  in  the  love  of  rhetorical  display  and  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  ingenious  contradiction.  The  process  of  **  re- 
habilitation " — that,  I  believe,  is  the  right  "  literary  "  word — has 
always  a  certain  kind  of  attraction  about  it,  and  it  began  early. 
It  began  most  likely  in  sheer  love  of  display.  More  cleverness 
could  be  shown  in  asserting  a  manifest  paradox  than  in  upholding 
a  truth  that  nobody  doubted  (see  Polyb.  xii.  26  6).  The  rJTT<ap 
}<6yos  of  Aristophanes  has  always  had  many  votaries,  and  in  no 
age  has  it  been  easy  to  tell  how  far  their  support  has  been  con- 
scious. Among  the  writings  of  Isokrat^s  we  have  one  which 
undertakes  the  defence  of  the  monster  of  old  times  whom  so  many 
coupled  with  Phalaris,  of  Bousiris  himself.  One  Polykratfis,  it 
seems,  had  written  a  defence  of  Bousiris  and  a  discourse  against 
Sokrat^s.  Isokrat^s  takes  him  in  hand  to  show  him  what  the 
counsel  for  Bousiris  ought  to  say.  So  it  was  with  Phalaris.  He 
had  got  so  bad  a  reputation  that  clever  men  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  practise  their  cleverness  made  it  an  exercise 
of  skill  to  see  whether  something  could  not  be  said  on  behalf  of 
one  who  had  had  so  much  said  against  him.  In  the  first  stage 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  deceive,  or  to  do  anything  worse 
than  to  show  off.  People  would  admire  the  cleverness  of  the 
7JTT<av  \6yoSf  but  they  would  still  remember  that  it  was  the  rJTTtav 
\6yos.  In  a  later  stage,  whether  the  writer  meant  to  take  them 
in  or  not,  he  did  take  them  in,  as  we  see  by  the  cases  of  Souidas 
and  John  of  Stoboi.  The  former  stage  is  surely  to  be  seen  in  the 
two  discourses  headed  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Lucian.  Whether  they  are  his  or  not  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment.  We  have  seen  (see  p.  71)  how  Lucian  spoke 
of  Phalaris  when  he  had  no  special  call  to  speak  otherwise ;  if  he 
really  wi'ote  the  two  discourses,  the  fact  that  he  had  so  spoken 
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^^'ould  add  a  little  keenness  to  what  he  now  said  on  the  other 
side. 

The  two  discourses  are  worth  looking  at  with  some  care  when 
we  come,  from  finding  out  what  little  we  can  ahout  the  real  acts 
of  Phalaris,  to  this  later  stage  of  seeing  what  people  said  ahout 
him  long  after.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  written 
with  the  least  purpose  to  deceive.  They  are  simply  exercises  to 
show  how  cleverly  a  mau  could  talk  on  a  side  which  he  knew  to 
be  wrong.  The  first  discourse  is  made  in  the  name  of  Fhalaris  by 
his  6€<apoi,  who  are  sent  by  him  to  Delphoi  to  ofi*er  the  brazen  bull 
to  Apollon.  They  speak  of  him  by  the  neutral  style  of  6  fnUrtpos 
^wdoTijs ;  he  himself  speaks  delicately  of  his  apxr^ ;  but  he  pre- 
sently lets  it  out  that  other  people  spoke  of  him  as  Tvpawos,  and 
he  is  even  obliged  to  speak  of  himself  as  belonging  to  that  class 
(c.  8  ;  fjfAiv  TovTO  iroXXf  avayKai&Ttpov  tois  rv/>dwo<r).  He  explains 
that  many  envious  and  slanderous  people  spoke  ill  of  him;  but 
he  has  a  good  defence.  The  writer  has  forgotten,  like  most  other 
writers,  that  neither  Fhalaris  nor  his  enemies  could  have  been  born 
at  Akragas ;  he  is  conceived  (c.  2)  as  having  been  bom  and  brought 
up  in  the  city  iyia  yap  ov  rav  d^avuir  cr  'AKpdyavri  &y,  aXX'  tl  kcu  tis 
aXXos  (^  ytyovcas  km  Tpa<l>€U  (\€v^pi<og  Koi  nai^tiq,  9rpoo'co'x>7«ccof).  There 
were  divisions  in  the  city  (dijjprjro  bi  ^pM»  T&rt  ^  n-cSXir),  in  which 
Fhalaris  had  always  taken  the  popular  side  (pruioriKhp  ipavThv  vapt' 
X^v)  and  had  practised  every  virtue  of  a  citizen.  But  when  his 
enemies  plotted  against  him  and  sought  to  slay  him,  he  seized 
power  {tmBiptvos  rg  apxfi)  in  self-defence  and  with  the  approval  of 
all  ^ood  citizens  {iitcuvovvrts  Sydptt  puhpioi  «eal  (^iXoTrdXidcr).  Under 
his  rule  (c.  3)  the  city  was  free  from  disputes  (ryw  dc  ^pxov^  fi  ir6Kis 
dc  acrrao-iacrroff  ^v) ;  his  government  was  mild,  no  slaughters  took 
place,  no  banishments,  no  deeds  of  lust  or  violence,  no  illegal 
action  of  his  body-guard  (dopv^poy  cV<7r//i^€ic).  He  kept  the 
people  in  good-humour  with  shows,  feasts,  and  doles  {rhv  HrjfMv  iv 

$€cus  Koi  diavopais  kcu  Tfoinjyvpto'i  Koi  drjpodoivicug  dt^yov),  and  he  adorned 
and  strengthened  the  city  with  fortifications,  buildings,  and  aque- 
ducts. In  this  boast  we  seem  to  see  an  echo  of  the  story  told  by 
Polyainos  (see  p.  67)  which  makes  Fhalaris  rise  to  power  through 
a  contract  for  building.  He  had  even  (c.  4)  thought  of  giving  up  his 
power  (n€p\  Tov  dxf>iUKU  t^p  *^pxh^  *"*  KaraBtaOai  Trjp  dvpaartia»  i<rKO~ 

irovprjp).  But  his  enemies  (c.  4)  plotted  against  him  in  every  way. 
They  collected  arms;  they  sent  embassies  to  Athens  and  Sparta 
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— Sparta,  ancient  queller  of  tyrants,  is  better  conceived  than 
Athens ;  they  designed  Phalaris  for  some  frightful  fate,  as  they 
confessed  under  torture  (di^/ioai^  €rTpfPKovfi€voi  cfclirov).  From  all 
these  dangers  he  escaped  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  specially  of  the 
god  of  Pyth6,  who  revealed  things  to  him  in  his  dreams  {tAoXiard 
y€  6  Ilvdios  ovfipard  Tt  npobfi(as  xal  fujinKrovTas  iKatrra  cn'iTrcfiira>i'). 
He  was  driven  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  punish  those  who 
plotted  against  him.  Tyrants  were  a  much  mistaken  class ;  some, 
himself  of  course  among  them,  were  the  best  and  gentlest  of  rulers ; 
but  once  call  a  man  a  tyrant,  and  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  bad  class,  and  men  sought  to  slay  him.  This  argument,  drawn 
out  at  some  length,  is  of  some  importance  as  showing  how  the 
word  Tvpawot  still  (c.  7  et  seqq.)  referred,  not  to  the  way  in  which 
power  was  used,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  gained.  Phalaris 
had  no  pleasure  in  killing  people  or  in  beating  them,  quite  the 
other  way;  but  any  man  would  rather  put  another  to  death  than, 
by  saving  that  other  alive,  be  put  to  death  himself.  Yet  he  had 
spared  many  out  of  old  friendship  {ndKaias  (rvvrjOflas  np6s  avrovs 
fAvrjtJLov€varas),  some  of  whom  he  names  (c.  9),  Akanthos,  Timokrat^s, 
and  Leogoras  his  brother.  Of  these,  Akanthos — "AKavBov  tovtovi 
he  is  called — seems  to  be  himself  one  of  the  envoys,  so  that  he 
must  be  conceived  as  a  conspirator  whom  the  mild  treatment  of 
Phalaris  had  turned  into  a  friend.  The  names  suggest  some 
curiosity ;  one  would  like  to  know  whether  they  come  from  any 
tradition  or  any  earlier  writing,  or  whether  they  were  simply 
invented  by  Lucian  for  dramatic  effect.  Then  (c.  10),  with  a 
seeming  reference  to  the  tale  which  represented  him  as  a  Boiftiris 
to  strangers,  Phalaris  appeals  to  the  many  guests  who  have  visited 
Akragas,  who  would  report  what  good  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  At  this  stage  Pythagoras  could  not  be  kept 
out ;  the  sage  had  heard  a  bad  report  of  Phalaris ;  but,  when  he 
saw  the  truth,  he  left  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 

sadness  (aXXa  fttv  vnip  c/iov  dxi^/cocof*  circi  d<  cVci/xi^,  dirrjKdtv  iiraivStv 
lit  Tfji  HucaioavvTis  kcu  €\(&p  rfjs  coHryKauu  a>iJL6TrjT0£),     At  last  (c.  Il) 

comes  the  story  of  the  bulL  Perilaos,  a  native  craftsman,  skilful 
in  his  art,  brought  it  to  Phalaris,  who  at  first  simply  admired 
the  workmanship,  and  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  sent  as  a 
gift  to  Apollon.  The  artist  then  explained  at  length  what  was 
its  real  object,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cries  of  the 
sufferers  were  to  make  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  Phalaris  (^  pofj 
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dc  bia  roiv  avkav  fitXrj  aoi  oTTorcX/o'Ct  ola  Xiyvpa>rara  Koi  fVavXi)<r€i  $prj- 
pS>d€s  Ka\  fivia7<rcrai  yofpoDTaroUf  a>f  rbtf  fJLtv  KoXa^ccr^at,  ai  de  T(p7r«a'6tu 
/licra^v  KnTa>\ovfjL€vov),  Phalaris,  wroth  at  the  proposal  (c.  1 2),  ^ets  the 
engine  to  work  on  Perilaos  himself ;  but  designing  the  bull  for  an 
ofifering,  he  has  him  taken  out  before  he  is  quite  dead  (m  tfnirvow  koi 
(Sivra  rhv  avhpa  t^iptBrjvai  fccXevcrar,  its  fi^  nidvfu  t6  fpyov  ivcmoOaviiv), 
His  body  is  cast  out  unburied,  and  Phalaris  sends  the  bull  as  an 
offering.  The  B«apoi  wind  up  (c.  1 4)  with  a  few  words  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  pray  the  Delphians  to  accept  Phalaris  and  his  offer- 
ing, and  press  their  own  claims  to  be  listened  to  as  men  of  Akragas, 
Greeks  and  Dorians. 

One  or  two  things  may  be  noticed  in  this  discourse.  One  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  (which  we  find  also  in  the  speeches  which  Hero- 
dotus puts  iuto  the  mouths  of  Gelon  and  the  envoys  from  Athens 
and  Sparta,  see  p.  179)  of  finding  a  nomenclature  which  exactly 
suits  the  relations  between  colonies  and  their  motherland.  The 
Akragantines  are  Greeks  and  boast  of  being  so  (c.  14);  "eXXj/w 
T€  ZvTts  Koi  t6  apxaiov  ^<apitU,  Yet  they  use,  not  only  'EXXar,  but 
"EWijvts,  in  a  sense  simply  geographical  (c.  4),  in  which  Akragas 
has  no  share ;  €7r(Ka\ovvT0  tls  rrju  'EXXada  napa  Acucfbaifiovlovs  xat 
*A6ipmiovsj  and  afterwards  (c.  17)  okowh  kcu  nap*  vptv  rots  "EWrjo't 
noWovs  yfv^aOai  rvpawovt  aro<l>ovSf  *c.t.X.  Of  course  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  Akragas  or  any  other  place  where  Greeks  had 
settled  was  part  of  'EXXar ;  Peloponn^sos  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  were  not  the  whole  of  'EXXdr,  but  only  ^  trwcx^r  'EXXcit.  But 
in  ordinary  speech  'EXXdp  was  the  geographical  name  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  Akragas  formed  no  part.  And 
if  Akragas,  Syracuse,  any  other  Greek  settlements,  were  parts 
of  'EXXdp,  they  were  only  scattered  parts ;  Sicily,  as  a  whole,  was 
no  part  of  'EXXdr ;  it  was  only  in  the  neighbouring  mainland  that 
there  was  a  peyakrf  'EXXdr  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  And  when 
'EXXdf  was  opposed  to  the  land  of  the  Akragantines,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  "EWrjves,  as  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Akragantines  themselves,  'EXXiyvcr  as  they  were. 

There  is  in  the  discourse  a  curious  reference  to  a  punishment  of 
sacrilege  seemingly  practised  at  Delphoi.  The  envoys  say  (c.  6) 
that,  if  the  Delphians  blamed  Phalaris  for  the  severities  forced  on 
him  by  necessity,  they  were  as  if  any  one  should  see  a  temple- 
robber  hurled  from  the  rock  near  Delphoi,  and,  instead  of  thinking 
of  his  crime — a>r  vvKrap  cV  t6  Up6v  iraprjkdt  ical  KaT€<rirao'f  ra  dpaBrffiora 
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Koi  Tov  (odvcv  tfyfroTo — should  blame  the  cruelty  of  the  Delphians,  in 
that  they,  Greeks  and  pretenders  to  a  sacred  character  ('EXXi/veff 
re  Kol  l€po\  tivai  Xcyovrcr),  could  bear  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
on  a  fellow-Greek,  and  that  hard  by  the  temple. 

The  second  piece  headed  "  Phalaris  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  speech 
made  by  an  orator  in  the  Delphian  assembly.  Some  one  (c.  6)  had 
spoken  against  receiving  the  bull,  on  the  ground  of  the  cruelties  of 
Phalaris.  But  he  who  so  spoke  had  not  been  at  Akragas ;  those  who 
hud  been  there  spoke  differently.  The  orator  (c.  i)  speaks  of  Phalaris 
as  dvrip  dvvdarris  €v<Tt^Siv,  and  presently  (c.  5)  as  fioyapxos.  He  argues 
that  Apollon  must  approve  of  him  and  his  offering,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  his  envoys  a  successful  voyage.  But  the  Delphians  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  goodness  or  badness ;  it  was  not  usual  to 
debate  about  receiving  an  offering  or  to  discuss  the  character  of 
him  who  offered  it;  they  took  all  that  came.  The  question  (c  1 1) 
does  not  touch  Phalaris  only  and  his  bull,  but  all  kings  and  rulers 
and  every  body  else  who  consult  the  oracle  and  make  offerings 

(ov  ^dXapit  Tvpawos  tls  ovdc  ro€po9  otros  ovdc  ;(aXK6ff  ii6vov^  ahXa  vcanrts 
/SatriXftf  Koi  itavTti  dvvaoroi  oo-oi  vvv  -xpStvrai  rf  ^^pf  9  ic.r.X.).  The  Del- 
phians (c.  7)  were  priests  and  not  judges ;  they  had  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  to  help  to  set  up  offerings ;  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
whether  people  beyond  sea  had  a  good  or  a  bad  tyrant  {tovt  ov 

AeX(^otff  dpayKoioif  nokwrpayfiovtlv,  tl  fiij  avri  Upiav  rjhrj  dcxacrrat  cZvai 
d^toOfici',  KCii  btov  $v€Uf  Koi  rSKKa  Btpantv^w  rhv  B€hv  kcu  owapariBtvai  €l 
frffiylr€U  rtr,  orKonovvrtg  Ka^rjiuda  ci  rivfs  tw  vntp  t6p  *l6viov  ducaias  $ 
dbUa>s  TvpawwvTai).  Again  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  righteous 
tyrant ;  and  this  while  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  strictly  Greek 
sense ;  the  *^  tyranni  "  of  the  Empire  had  not  yet  begun. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  two  pieces  are  mere 
rhetorical  exercises,  mere  displays  of  cleverness  in  argument, 
written  without  any  intention  to  deceive  anybody  as  to  matters 
of  fact.  There  is  an  element  of  satire  iu  both  speeches,  and  it 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  second.  They  were  written  as 
a  conscious  paradox,  which  the  writer  no  doubt  greatly  enjoyed. 
But  the  speeches  are  witnesses  to  the  interest  which  still  attached 
to  the  name  of  Phalaris.  If  not  out  of  these  very  speeches — 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  distinctly  referred  to  by  John 
Tzetz^s  (see  above,  p.  464) — certainly  out  of  some  other  writings 
of  the  same  class,  grew  the  famous  forgery  of  the  letters.  I  say 
forgery,   without    ruling   whether    the    writer    really  meant    to 
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deceive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  deceiye,  as  is  shown  by  John 
of  Stoboi  and  John  Tzetz^s.  Lucian,  or  whoever  it  was,  amused 
himself  with  a  clever  paradox.  The  paradox  took,  and  grew  into 
a  favourable  tradition  about  Phalaiis,  opposite  to  the  older  and 
truer  picture.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  the  letters,  nothing  like 
so  clever  as  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  were  welcomed  and  believed. 

The  tendency  arose  rather  early  to  connect  Phalaris  with  other 
names  which  were  famous  in  Sicilian  history  or  legend  without 
much  regard  to  chronology.  Of  this  the  story  about  Stdsichoros 
is  an  early  case.  Stdsichoros  and  Phalaris  might  have  come  across 
one  another,  though  certainly  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  do  in 
the  legend ;  it  was  the  celebrity  of  the  two  names  which  brought 
them  together  in  this  impossible  fashion.  One  trembles  at  writing 
the  word  Pythagoras  ;  according  to  the  most  likely  chronology, 
the  connexion  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  West 
came  after  the  time  of  Phalaris.  Still  the  temptation  to  bring  the 
two  men  together  was  great.  It  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the 
stories  of  the  relations  between  Plato  and  Dionysios,  elder  and 
younger.  One  tyrant  suggested  the  other,  and  one  philosopher 
suggested  the  other.  In  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  Pythagoras  is 
brought  in,  according  to  this  spirit,  as  an  admiring  and  sympathiz- 
ing visitor  of  the  tyrant.  Such  a  part  would  of  course  not  do  for 
those  who  clave  to  the  elder  tradition  of  Phalaris ;  if  Pythagoras 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  it  must  have  been  in  quite  another 
way.  In  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  by  lamblichos  (c.  32),  Pytha- 
goras appears  as  the  destroyer  of  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  and  the 
mysterious  Hyperborean  Abaris,  a  person  about  whom  it  was  safe 
to  say  anything,  is  brought  in  with  him.  Never  perhaps  were  so 
many  words  wasted  in  telling  a  story  which  after  all  is  told  with- 
out a  single  detail.  But  we  gather  (§221)  that  an  oracle  of  Apoll6n 
declared  that  Phalaris  would  be  destroyed  whenever  his  subjects 
should  become  stronger  and  united  (rc«r/i^pcoi/  n«y  diro  rav  xpwy^^ 
ro€  *AirAX«0voff,  rc^rc  n7y  fcoroXvcriy  bia(nifuuv6yr<ay  r^  ^aXdptdi  ytp^trftrdcu 
r^f  apx^s,  ore  Kpfirrovts  tcai  6fxovorjTiKoaT€poi  ytvowro  Koi  avviarafAtvoi  fitr 
dXX^Xttv  ol  apx^^ittvoi).  This  they  became  through  the  preaching  of 
Pythagoras  {oloi  Koi  rore  iyofovTO  HvBaySpov  trapSyros  dia  ras  v<f>rjyfiatis 

Koi  frai8€va€is  avrov).  The  preaching  which  had  this  good  effect  was 
naturally  displeasing  to  Phalaris  —  cL/iororof  ray  Tupdvytow  —  but 
Pythagoras  preached  boldly  to  the  tyrant  himself,  suspecting  (c.  2 1 7) 
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that  Phalaris  would  condemn  him  to  death,  but  knowing  that  he 
was  not  destined  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Fhalaris  {viro7rrfv<ay  fiiv  Sri 
^tikapts  avT»  pdirroi  BavaroVf  ofxcas  dc  cidur  a>r  ovk  cti;  ^aXdpidi  fiAp<nfios), 
The  matter  of  his  discourse  throws  no  light  on  the  character  of 
Fhalaris  or  on  the  politics  of  Akragas ;  but  Phalaris  does  in  the  end 
condemn  both  the  wise  men,  Pythagoras  and  Abaris,  to  death  ; 
they  are  happily  rescued  by  the  rising  of  the  people  against  him  on 
that  very  day,  in  which  the  tyrant  is  slain  and  they  are  delivered. 

Tliis  story  (on  which  see  Bentley,  47,  48,  501,  516)  is  much 
less  satisfactory  reading  than  the  clever  argument  of  Lucian.  We 
specially  miss  the  bull ;  a  deliverance  of  the  two  sages  from  the 
very  belly  of  hell,  whether  wrought  by  miracle  of  Apollon  or  by 
the  human  agency  of  Akragantine  revolutionists,  might  have  been 
made  something  of.  Pji:hagoras  appears  as  going  about  upsetting 
tyrannies  everywhere  (c.  10,  32),  among  which — for  lamblichos 
did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  Bentley — he  finds  one  to  upset 
at  unl)orn  Tauromenion.  In  this  last  blunder,  as  well  as  in  the 
bringing  in  of  Pythagoras  and  Abaris,  we  get  a  distinct  point 
of  connexion  between  lamblichos  and  the  letters.  Among  these 
last  is  one  (77)  from  Phalaris  to  Abaris,  and  another  (79)  to 
Pythagoras,  in  both  of  which  the  tyrant,  victim  of  slander,  sets 
forth  his  own  virtues  and  asks  for  a  visit  from  the  sage.  Between 
them  comes  a  letter  of  stern  rebuke  from  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  which 
seems  to  be  doubly  spurious,  not  only  not  the  work  of  Abaris, 
but  not  even  the  work  of  the  original  forger.  These  points 
of  coincidence  show  that  the  forger  must  either  have  read  the 
Life  of  Pythagoras  or  else  must  have  drawn  his  Abaris  and  Pytha- 
goras, as  well  as  his  Tauromenion,  from  some  common  source.  One 
might  guess  that  he  had  not  read  the  discourses  of  Lucian,  or  he 
would  surely  have  brought  in  the  implied  story  of  Akanthos,  out 
of  which  something  effective  could  easily  have  been  made.  And 
one  wonders  that  he  made  no  use  of  the  story  of  Charit6n  and 
Melanippos.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  forger  was  a  Christian, 
he  may  have  thought  that  tale,  in  its  actual  shape,  not  edifying ; 
but  it  could  with  very  little  trouble  have  been  changed  into 
something  as  harmless  as  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  by  Dionysios. 

When  once  the  philosophers  had  come  in,  it  was  easy  to  put 
the  name  of  one  for  another.  To  make  Zenon  of  Elea  a  con- 
temporary of  Phalaris  was  a  wilder  freak  of  chronology  than  any 
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that  we  have  yet  come  across ;  but  so  he  appears  in  the  story  iu 
Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  3,  Ext.  2).  Here  Z^n6n  is  put  to  all  manner 
of  tortures  by  Phalaris,  that  of  the  wooden  horse  (eculeus)  among 
them.  He  confesses  nothing,  but  exhorts  the  people  of  Akragas 
to  rise,  on  which  they  stone  Phalaris.  As  in  the  story  in  lambli- 
chos,  we  miss  the  bull,  and  his  absence  seems  to  show  that  this  is  no 
genuine  legend  of  Phalaris,  but  a  confusion  with  another  story  in 
Diogenes  Laertios  (ix.  4.  5),  borrowed  from  a  fragment  of  Diodoros 
(lib.  10).  In  this  Z^non  acts  in  the  same  way  towards  a  tyrant,  so 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  his  own  Eleia,  called  either  Nearchos  or 
Laomed6n.  The  confusion  of  names  and  places  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Aristotle's  story  about  St^sichoros. 

The  general  story  of  the  fall  of  Phalaris  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
ascertained.  No  philosophers  play  any  part  in  it.  For  the 
Pythagoras  of  sophistic  invention  we  have  to  substitute  the  T^le- 
machos  of  genuine  tradition.  But  the  question  is  still  left  open  to 
us  whether  we  are  to  look  on  Tdlemachos  as  a  patriot  or  as  a  rival 
tyrant,  whether  he  stood  to  Phalaris  in  the  relation  of  Timoleon  to 
Dionysios  or  only  in  that  of  Gelon  to  the  sons  of  Hippokrat^s. 


NOTE  VIII.   p.  98. 

The  Events  after  the  Expedition  op  DdKiEus. 

Were  any  wars  waged  by  Carthage  or  by  the  Phoenician  towns 
in  Sicily  which  had  become  Carthaginian  dependencies  against 
Gelon  or  any  other  Sikeliot  ruler  or  commonwealth  at  any  time 
between  the  failure  of  the  Spartan  attempt  at  settlement  on  Eryx 
and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Himera  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  general  consecutive  narrative 
of  Sicilian  affairs — for  one  part  of  them  we  have  now  a  consecutive 
narrative  in  Herodotus — we  have  again  to  seek  our  answer  to  this 
question  in  a  number  of  scattered  notices.  As  the  evidence  is  not 
very  clear,  I  have  not  ventured  on  any  distinct  narrative  in  the 
text;  I  thought  it  safer  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  present 
shape.  The  subject  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  itself,  and  it 
becomes  of  greater  importance  since  a  scholar  whose  opinions 
cannot  be  slighted  has  made  use  of  the  doubtful  statements  about 
it  to  dispute  the  received  date  and  circumstances  of  the  battle 
of  Himera  itself. 
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The  first  piece  of  evidence  to  which  we  naturally  go  on  the 
subject  is  the  speech  put  by  Herodotus  (vii.  158)  into  the  mouth 
of  Gelon  when  answering  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
in  B.  c.  480.  As  the  speech  is  commonly  understood,  Qelon  is 
made  distinctly  to  assert  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Carthage  befoie  the  coming  of  those  envoys,  and  that  that  war 
was  waged  specially  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  His  words 
are; 

Aurol  dc  ffifv  irpvTipov  ^i;^cyroff  fiapfiapiKov  arparov  avv€it(i^(T0aif  6t€ 
ixoi  irp6s  Kapxffioviovs  v€iicos  aw^frro,  inuncriirToirrds  T€  tov  AapUos  rov 
* Ava(avdpitf<o  vp6s  'Eyccrrauuy  fftovov  iKtrprf^aa-Baif  vnortLvovro^  re  to, 
ifAiropia  avv€\€v6€povVj  air'  2»y  vfuv  ftcyoXoi  axJHkiai  rt  kcu  iwavpitrits 
yryovatn. 

It  needs  no  proof  that  Gel6n,  or  Herodotus  in  his  name,  here 
refers  to  something  which  Herodotus  conceived  to  have  happened 
before  the  coming  of  the  envoys.  He  speaks  of  a  well-known  past 
event,  of  the  nature  of  wliich  we  might  wish  that  he  had  told  us  more, 
but  of  the  general  date  of  which,  as  something  happening  before 
480  B.C.,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  makes  Qelon  speak  of  a  war 
with  Carthage  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged ;  he  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  and  the  battle  of 
Himera,  which  Herodotus  records  some  chapters  later  (165-167). 
Herodotus  may,  as  some  think,  have  given  a  wrong  date  to  the 
battle  of  Himera ;  he  may,  though  it  is  not  likely,  have  divided 
a  single  Carthaginian  war  into  two ;  but  he  clearly  believed  that 
Gelon  was  at  war  with  Carthage  twice,  once  before  the  embassy  and 
once  after  it.  I  therefore  cannot  understand  how  Holm  (G.  S.  L 
416)  can  use  these  words  of  Herodotus  in  c.  158  as  argument 
against  the  date — the  same  day  as  Salamis — which  Herodotus 
himself  in  c.  166  gives  to  Himera.  He  adds  indeed  ^'  dass  Heix>dot 
selbst  diese  Worte  anders  versteht,  ist  kein  Hinderniss  meiner 
Denkung."  Now  it  may  be  possible  to  prove  Herodotus  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  his  story;  but  it  is  beyond  belief  that  he 
could  have  misunderstood  his  Own  meaning  in  this  way.  There 
are  in  short  two  questions.  First,  Did  Herodotus  give  a  wrong 
date  to  the  battle  of  Himera )  This  question  does  not  concern  us 
till  later  in  our  story.  Secondly,  Was  Herodotus  mistaken  in 
asserting  an  earlier  war  between  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  1 
This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  deal  with  now. 

Herodotus  then  distinctly  affirms,  through  the  mouth  of  Geldn, 
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that  Qelon  himself  waged  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
men  of  Segesta,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of 
Dorieus.  The  result  of  this  warfare  was,  he  says,  to  set  free  certain 
havens,  from  which  setting  free  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  had  derived 
great  advantage.  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  this  last 
part  of  the  story  means.  It  was  doubtless  so  clear  to  Herodotus, 
or  to  those  who  told  him  the  story,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  need 
any  explanation.  I  cannot  venture,  with  Grote  (v.  292),  to  read 
^fuv  for  vfitv,  I  confine  myself  to  the  general  statement  of  a  war  in 
which  it  is  implied  that  Gel6n  was  victorious.  It  is  implied  further 
that  Gel6n  had  to  withstand  an  invasion;  for  he  complains  that,  when 
he  asked  for  help  from  Old  Greece,  none  came.  As  far,  he  says,  as 
the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  anything,  Syracuse  and  all  Greek 
Sicily  might  be  a  possession  of  the  barbarians  {oUri  tjxfv  uvaca  rjXBtTt 
ffoijBfjO'ovTff  oijT€  t6v  Aapieof  (f>6vov  (Kirpr^^fifvoi'  to  di  near*  vfUas,  rddt 

Stravra  vn*^  fiap^dpoun  vfyLtrai),  Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
pose that  any  barbarian  host  came  to  Syracuse  or  anywhere  near 
Syracuse.  All  that  Gelon  means  is  that  he  drove  back  Punic  in- 
vaders of  some  part  of  Greek  Sicily,  which  invaders,  if  he  had  not 
driven  them  back,  might  have  reached  Syracuse  or  any  other  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty  as  to  the  date,  a  difficulty  of  which 
Holm  himself,  who  asks  triumphantly  "  Aber  waunl",  does  not  seem 
to  see  the  stress.  D6rieus  perished  not  very  long  after  510  B.C. 
Gel6n  did  not  become  master  even  of  Gela  till  491.  A  Phoenician 
advance  threatening  Greek  Sicily  generally,  a  Greek  war  waged 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  must  surely  have  happened  before 
the  latter  date.  But  Kleundros  was  tyrant  as  early  as  505  ;  Geldn 
was  a  chief  officer  under  his  successor  Hippokratds,  and  seemingly 
under  Kleaudros  also  (see  below,  Appendix  XI).  What  if  Gel6n 
refers  to  a  war  in  which  he  may  well  have  played  a  leading  part, 
though  not  in  the  highest  command  as  himself  tyrant  ?  Herodotus 
might  easily  make  a  slip  of  this  kind  in  dates  and  names.  He 
or  his  informants  might  make  Gel6n  speak  of  a  war  as  happening 
during  his  own  reign  when  it  had  really  happened  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  They  would  hardly  make  Gelon 
speak  of  a  war  which  was  yet  to  come  as  if  it  had  happened 
some  years  before. 

And  the  inference  which  we  naturally  make  from  the  works  of 
Herodotus  really  falls  in  with  the  account  which  Diodoros  gives  of 
the  foundation  and  history  of  H^rakleia.     That  account  is  indeed 
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very  confused.  It  comes  in  casually  in  the  mythical  part  of  his 
history,  and  he  most  likely  put  his  narrative  straight  when  he 
came  to  the  right  place  for  it  in  one  of  the  lost  books.  He  de- 
scribes (iv.  23)  the  wrestling  of  H^raklte  and  Eryx,  and  the  lease 
granted  to  the  then  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  H^rakleid 
should  come  to  claim  his  inheritance.     He  then  adds  ; 

Bntp  Kal  avvifiri  ywytaSai'  TroXXair  yiip  vorcpoy  ycvcair  Aapitw  6  Aaiecdai- 
n6¥voi  fcarayr^af  tis  ScfccXuiy  Koi  r^v  X'^P^"'^  airoXo^oiv  €KTifrt  vrAty  'H^- 
kXciov.  raxy  ^  avrris  av^fMvrity  ol  Kapxf^6vioi  <f>6o¥Tifrayr€£  dfia  Ka\ 
<f>opTjdtvT€£  fiq  iroTf  nktiov  lo'xva'afTa  t^s  Kapxfj^^vos  d<f>€krjTcu  t&v  ^oivIk^w 
rr)v  r,ytiio9Lav^  {rrpaxtva'avrts  en**  oMiv  fuyakais  dvpdfi€iri  icai  Kara  Kpdros 
ik6irr(s  KaTfaKoyfrav, 

He  adds ;  ciXX^  wtpi  tovt»p  r^  Korh  fUpog  iv  rois  oUtiois  ;(poyoiff 
dvaypaylrofjLtp, 

In  all  this  Diodoros  was  most  likely  writing  from  memory. 
When  he  came  to  the  more  minute  research  needed  for  the  direct 
narrative  of  the  enterprise  of  Doreius,  he  no  doubt  found  out 
his  mistake.  That  mistake  I  take  to  be  that  for  the  moment 
he  forgot  the  actual  fate  of  D6rieus,  and  fancied  that  what 
was  done  by  his  follower  Euryledn  was  done  by  himself. 
What  Diod6ros  tells  us  about  Hteddeia  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible, if  we  take  it  of  the  Minoa  occupied  by  Euryle6n. 
Minoa  was  afterwards  called  H^rakleia.  Surely  it  was  now 
that  it  took  the  name.  D6rieus  meant  to  make  a  H^rakleia 
on  one  site.  Euryleon  did  make  a  H^rakleia  on  another  site. 
Except  in  this  casual  mention  of  its  destruction,  we  do  not 
hear  of  Hdrakleia  again  till  deep  in  the  fourth  century,  after 
it  or  its  site  had  been  ceded  to  Carthage  in  b.c.  383.  That 
is  to  say,  the  H^rakleia  founded  by  Euryle6n  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war  which  Gelon  speaks  of  in 
Herodotus.  If  it  was  ever  rebuilt  as  a  Greek  place,  perhaps  as  an 
outpost  of  Akragas,  it  passed  to  Carthage  by  the  treaty  with 
Diouyeios,  and  it  rose  to  its  later  importance  as  a  Phoenician  town. 
As  such,  it  was  known  in  Greek  as  H^rakleia,  and  in  Phoenician 
as  Eas-Melkart.  So  far  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Dioddros 
really  fit  well  into  one  another.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  the  statements  are  incidental.  Such  is  not  only  that  of  Dio- 
doros, but  those  of  Herodotus  also,  both  the  speech  of  Gel6n  in 
the  seventh  book  and  the  account  of  Euryledn  in  the  fifth.  In  this 
last  Herodotus  describes  the  occupation  of  Min6a  or  H^rakleia  by 
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Euryle6n ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  later  fate,  which  we  get 
in  a  confused  way  out  of  Diodoros. 

We  ask  further  what  was  the  position  of  Sege&ta  at  this  time, 
and  still  more  what  was  that  of  Selinous.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand Plass  (die  Tyrannis,  i.  288),  when  he  says ; 

"Handel  hatte  indessen  Gelon,  wie  dieser  bei  Herodot  sagt, 
schon  friiher  mit  ihnen  [Karthagem]  gehabt,  indem  Egesta  sich  in 
den  Schutz  derselben  begab,  er  aber  daran  dachte,  die  Karthager 
unter  Mitwirken  des  griechischen  Stammlandes  vbllig  von  der 
Insel  zu  vertreiben ;  nur  war  es  nicht  zu  Feindseligkeiten  ge- 
kommen/' 

Segesta  was  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  battle  with  D6rieus,  and 
neither  Geldn  nor  any  other  Greek  could  have  any  interest  in 
settling  the  relations  between  the  two  barbarian  cities.  A  far 
more  interesting  question  is  what  was  the  position  of  Selinous 
just  at  this  time.  The  story  of  D6rieus  so  nearly  repeats  that 
of  Pentathlos  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  assume  that  it  must 
have  repeated  it  in  one  point  more,  and  that  Selinous  must  have 
been  an  ally  of  D6rieus  in  his  warfare  with  Carthage  and  Segesta. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  alliance  is  spoken  of.  We  hear 
nothing  of  Selinous  in  any  quarter  trustworthy  or  otherwis^e, 
between  the  tyranny  of  Th^ron  which  followed  the  great  defeat 
by  the  PhoBnicians  (see  p.  81)  and  the  tyranny  of  Peithagoras 
which  we  find  existing  directly  after  the  fall  of  D6rieus.  Nor 
does  Herodptus  bring  in  Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians  of  any  kind 
as  at  all  affecting  Selinous,  when  he  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Euryle6n's  power  there.  Our  next  notice  of  Selinous  is  that  from 
which  we  learn  the  relations  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Himera  (Diod.  xi.  21).  How  do  we  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Selinous  which  is  the  zealous  ally  of  Pentathlos  in  his  warfare 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Selinous  which  at  least  engaged  to 
help  the  Phoenician  invader  in  his  war  against  Geldn  and  Th6r6n 
of  Akragas  ?  Between  those  two  dates  Selinous  must  have  fallen 
into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Carthage.  This  could  not 
have  happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pentathlos,  when 
Carthage  had  as  yet  no  Sicilian  dominion.  But  it  may  very  well 
have  followed  the  defeat  of  D6rieu8,  perhaps  not  at  the  very 
moment,  but  within  a  few  years.  The  foundation  of  H^rakleia, 
the  revival  of  the  scheme  of  Greek  colonization  which  had  just 
been  thwarted,  could  hardly  have  frightened  Carthage  quite  so 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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much  as  Diod6ros  says;  but  it  would  be  a  special  motive  for  action. 
The  revolutions  of  Selinous,  the  tyranny  and  overthrow  of  Euryleon, 
would  give  the  opportunity.  Then  Carthage  comes  down  on  both 
the  towns  which  £uryle6n  had  held.  Hdrakleia  is  destroyed ;  Seli- 
nous  becomes  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  Greek  Sicily  in  general 
is  threatened.  Then  comes  the  war  of  which  Gel6n  speaks,  the  war 
waged  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  by  Gela  at  all  events,  against  the 
Carthaginians  to  avenge  the  death  of  D6rieus.  Help  is  sought  for 
in  Old  Greece ;  but  in  vain.  But  Gel6n  or  some  other  champion 
from  eastern  Sicily,  most  likely  Gel6n  acting  as  lieutenant  to 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  tyranny,  hinders  the  storm  from 
spreading  further  eastward.  He  even  obtains  by  treaty  some 
commercial  advantages  which  were  useful  to  Old  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Sicily.  But  he  is  obliged  to  leave  H^rakleia  a  ruin,  and 
Selinous  a  dependency  of  Carthage. 

Something  like  this  was  clearly  meant  by  Herodotus,  and  some- 
thing like  this  fits  in  with  our  very  scanty  notices  elsewhere. 
Even  if  it  is  needful  to  suppose  that  Herodotus,  or  those  from 
whom  he  got  his  story,  made  Gelon  claim  to  himself  some  of  the 
acts  of  Hippokrat^s  or  Kleandros,  this  is  much  easier  to  believe 
than  that  he  was  capable  of  the  monstrous  confusion  and  contra- 
diction which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  view  taken  by  Holm. 

Duncker  (Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  vi.  664)  has  an  account 
which  I  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  out  more  fully,  but  which 
agrees  with  my  own  notions  so  far  as  to  admit  the  general  fact  of 
an  earlier  war  with  Carthage  in  which  Gelon  took  a  part.  TMs, 
he  truly  holds,  is  shown  by  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Herodotus.  But  he  must  either  allow  a  very  long  time  between 
the  death  of  Dorieus  and  the  action  of  Gel6n,  or  ehe  he  has  not 
noticed  the  chronological  difficulty  which  I  have  spoken  of  above. 
For  he  not  only  makes  Gel6n  apply  to  Le6nidas,  who  did  not 
become  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians  till  B.  0.  491,  but  speaks  of  him 
as  "  Fiirst  von  Syrakus,"  which  he  did  not  become  till  B.  c.  485. 
The  application  to  Le6uidas  comes  from  the  passage  in  Justin,  xix.i, 
which,  in  the  last  text  of  HUhl,  stands  thus ; 

"  Itaque  Sicilise  populis  propter  adsiduas  Karthaginiensium  in- 
jurias  ad  .  .  Leonidae  fratrem  regis  Spartanorum,  concuiTcntibus 
grave  bellum  natum,  in  quo  et  diu  et  varia  victoria  proeliatum 
est." 
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Duncker  must  have  read  "  Leonidam/*  according  to  the  con- 
jectural emendation  mentioned  by  Meltzer,  i.  492.  He  takes  this 
passage  of  Justin  and  the  speech  of  Gel6n  in  Herodotus  to  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  application  to  Sparta.  I  had  always  thought 
that  the  passage  in  Justin  referred  to  the  expedition  of  Dorieus, 
and  that  his  name  had  dropped  out  of  the  text.  An  invitation  to 
Dorieus  from  Selinous  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city  is  likely  enough ; 
they  must  have  known  well  that  he  was  coming.  As  Duncker 
puts  it,  when  the  request  to  Lednidas  was  refused,  then  ''  Gelon 
nahm  es  auf  sich,  weiteren  Erfolges  der  Karthagen  auf  Sicilien 
entgegen  zu  treten."     Cf.  vii.  217. 

The  passage  in  Justin  is  followed  by  the  strange  story  of  the 
embassy  of  Darius  to  Carthage ; 

"  Dum  haec  aguntur,  legati  a  Dareo,  Persarum  rege,  Karthaginem 
venenint  adferentes  edictum  quo  Poeni  humanas  hostias  immolare  et 
canina  vesci  prohibebantur  mortuorumque  corpora  cremare  potius 
quam  terra  obruere  a  rege  jubebantur  ;  petentes  simul  auxilia  ad- 
versus  Graeciam,  cui  inlaturus  bellum  Dareus  erat.  Sed  Kartha- 
ginienses  auxilia  negantes  propter  assidua  finitimorum  bella,  ceteris, 
ne  per  omnia  contumaces  viderentur,  cupide  paruere." 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  respect  with  which 
this  story  is  treated  by  Meltzer  (i.  207,  499),  Duncker  (iv.  527), 
and  Busolt  (ii.  259),  who  charges  it  on  Timaios,  whose  criticism 
on  the  brazen  bull  might  have  pleaded  for  him.  Duncker  even 
warns  us  that  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  he  accepts  this 
"  Verhandlung  "  between  Darius  and  Carthage,  that  he  at  all  ac- 
cepts an  alliance  between  Xerxes  and  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  seems  to  me  to  be  a  jumble  between  the  alliance  of 
Xerxes  with  Carthage  and  the  story  of  Gelon  requiring  the  Car- 
thaginians to  give  up  human  sacrifices.  Darius  is  made  to  sin 
against  his  own  religion  by  requiring  fire  to  be  used  to  consume 
dead  bodies.  The  only  point  the  least  in  favour  of  the  story  is 
that  eating  dog's  flesh  does  seem  (see  Meltzer,  i.  499)  to  have 
been  an  usual  custom  of  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  though  surely 
not  of  the  Carthaginians.  Duncker  (iv.  527)  seems  to  put  the 
transaction  as  early  as  B.C.  512.  I  should  have  thought  that,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  been  just 
before  Marathon. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  one  of  the  results  of 

li  i» 
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this  first  Punic  war  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  was  that  Selinous 
now  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  the  case  either  way.  Duncker  (vii.  379),  just  before  the 
battle  of  Hiniera,  makes  Selinous  join  Carthage  then  for  the  first 
time;  **Es  trat  in  den  Schutz  Karthagos."  He  then  adds  in  a 
note,  ''Hamilkar  konnte  nicht  den  Selinuntiern  doch  nicht  ge- 
bieten,  ihm  ihre  Reiter  zu  schicken,  wenn  die  Stadt  nicht  zuvor 
zu  Karthago  getreten  war."  Benndorf  (die  Metopen,  8)  makes 
Selinous  join  Carthage  out  of  revenge  for  the  desfcruction  of  her 
metropolis  Megara  by  Qelon.  See  pp.  131,  240.  Curtius  (G.  G.  ii. 
439)  knows  that  they  came  "  aus  Hass  gegen  Akragas/'     Why  1 


NOTE  IX.  pp.  115,317. 

Anaxilas  and  the  Naming  of  Messana. 

It  hardly  needed  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Fhakris,  p.  149  et 
seqq.)  to  point  out  that  Pausanias  (iv.  23)  has  made  a  confusion 
as  to  the  date  of  Anaxilas  quite  as  great  as  that  which  Diodoros 
(see  above,  p.  451)  has  made  as  to  the  date  of  Char6ndas.  He 
has  moved  him  back  from  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  b.o. 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
this  story,  like  the  narrative  of  the  Messenian  wars  to  which  it 
is  a  supplement,  comes  from  the  lost  Messenian  epic  of  Khianos. 

In  this  version  the  second  Messenian  war  is  over.  Eira  has  been 
taken,  according  to  Pausanias'  chronology,  in  B.C.  668  (01.  28.  i). 
The  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  under  the  sons  of  Aristomends, 
Gorges  and  Mantiklos,  are  planning  settlements  in  various  parts. 
One  of  their  schemes  is  to  occupy  Sardinia,  described,  as  usual,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  fortunate  of  islands  (2apda>  KTrjaaaBai  iityifm^v 
re  i^o-ov  KOLi  tvbaiyiovlq,  irpnTtiv),  At  that  time  Anaxilas  was  tyrant 
of  Rhdgion ;  he  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Archidamidas,  who 
had  migrated  from  Mess^n^  to  Rh^gion  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Ithomd  which  ended  the  first  Messenian  war  (724  B.C.  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  Pausanias,  iv.  13.  7).  He  now  sent  and 
invited  the  Messenians  of  the  second  dispersion  to  settle  in  Italy. 
When  they  came,  he  told  them  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Zanklaians  who  had  a  fair  city  and  territory  in  Sicily;   this  he 
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promised  to  give  to  them  as  their  new  home,  if  they  would  join  with 
him  in  driving  out  its  present  possessors  {iXBowrw  cXcyrv  w  Zay 
Kkaioi  did<f>opoi  fjJv  €l(np  aurip,  x&pav  dc  tvdaifiova  Ka\  ir6kip  «p  xaX^  r^r 
1iK(\ias  txcvo-iVy  h  ^7)  ot^iViy  (BiXtiv  «<f>rj  €rvyKartpya(rdfi(Vos  dovvcu).      The 

Messenians  agree;  Anaxilas  gives  them  a  passage  to  Sicily;  he 
fights  against  the  Zanklaians  by  sea,  and  they  by  land ;  each  is 
successful,  and  Zankl^  is  besieged  by  land  and  sea.  Presently 
the  wall  is  taken,  seemingly  by  storm  (dXurKOfiwov  rfbtj  rov  rtixovs)  ; 
the  Zanklaians  take  sanctuary  in  temples  and  at  altars.  Then 
Anaxilas  exhorts  the  Messanians  to  slay  the  suppliants  and  to 
make  slaves  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Zankl^  men,  women,  and 
children  ('Avo^tXar  fi«p  oZp  toIs  M«(nTriplois  vap€Kt\tv*TO  rovs  t€  Utrev' 
OPTUS  ZayieXaittv  diroiereiWty  Ka\  rov£  Xomovf  yvpai^ip  Siiov  Koi  ncuaip  dv- 

hpcmM<ra<r6ai).  But  the  Messenian  leaders,  Gorges  and  Manti- 
klos,  shrink  from  such  a  crime.  They  had  themselves  suffered  un- 
righteously at  the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  kin;  let  not  the 
lord  of  Bh^gion  constrain  them  to  sin  in  the  like  sort  against 
fellow-Oreeks  {irtipj^rovpro  *Apa^i\ap  fiff  axf)as  vir6  <njyy€v&p  dvBp&p 
ntnovOoras  dvocria,  6fioia  avrovs  €S  avSpwirovi  "'EXkripas  apayiULGat  flpaaai). 

The  Messenians  bid  the  Zanklaians  at  the  altars  rise ;  they  ex- 
change oaths  and  occupy  the  city  in  common,  changing  the  name 

from  Zankl^  to  Mess6n6  {tovs  ZayKkaiov£   itpiaraawf  a.irb  riov  pafA&p, 

Koi  OpKOVS    t6PT€S  KOI  OVToi   ITCLp*  CKfll'tty   \ap6vTtS  fiCrja'aP  dp,<f)6T€pOl   KOlPJj' 

Spoixa  bi  rfj  iroXci  fiereOtaap  M€(r(r^vi;y  dvri  ZayicXi;^  xaXcio-^ai).      All  this 

was  done  about  B.C.  664  (01.  29).  And  the  witness  of  the  story 
in  Pausanias'  day  was  the  temple  and  statue  of  H^raklSs  Manti- 
klos,   the  foundation   of  the  Messenian   Mantiklos,   outside    the 

walls  of  Messana  (MdpTUcXof  d«  Ka\  t6  Up6p  Mtaariploit  rov  'HpoKkfOvs 
€Troiri(r€,  Koi  tftrrip  ticrbs  Ttlxovs  6  6tht  idpvfjjpos,  'llpcikXvjf  icdkovfj^pos 
MdpTUcXos), 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  kernel  of  this  tale  is  the  real  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  the  Zanklaians  in  B.C.  493  by  Anaxilas, 
Hippokrat^s,  and  the  Samians.  The  date  is  changed ;  Messenian 
exiles  are  put  instead  of  Samian  exiles ;  the  refusal  of  the  Samians 
to  kill  the  Zanklaians  handed  over  to  them  by  Hippokrat6s  ap- 
pears in  a  poetical  form ;  they  are  now  made  suppliants  at  altars. 
How  much  the  Persian  recovery  of  Ionia  and  the  events  which 
followed  it  were  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  the  tale  is  shown 
by  his  bringing  in  a  proposal  to  settle  in  Sardinia,  which  is  made 
up,  almost  word  for  word,  out  of  two  stories  in  Herodotus.     The 
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first  is  i.  1 70,  where  Bias  of  Fri6n6  counsels  the  loiiians  to  found  a 
Pan- Ionian  city  in  Sardinia,  and  there  to  dwell,  vrnrtov  dnaa^&v  ficylarfju 
Pifioix€vov£  (cf.  V.  124).  The  other  is  v.  106,  where  Histiaios  pro- 
mises Darius  to  bring  Sapdo,  vrjaop  r^y  /ifytcmyv,  under  tribute  to 
him.  Rhianos,  or  whoever  it  was,  worked  these  details  from  the 
real  story  of  the  Samians  into  his  imaginary  story  of  the  Mes- 
senians.  There  were  several  things  to  suggest  the  carrying  of 
Messenian  exiles  to  2iankld.  There  was  the  later  name  of  the 
city ;  there  was  the  probable  fact  (see  vol.  i.  p.  586)  that  Mes- 
senians  of  the  dispersion  after  Aristomen^s  did  settle  at  lihSgion, 
and  that  under  the  auspices  of  Zankl^.  It  was  a  very  slight 
change  to  settle  them  at  Zankl6  itself,  where  they  most  likely  did 
show  their  faces.  As  for  the  details  of  the  settlement,  the  story 
of  the  Samians  stood  ready  to  be  transferred.  Moreover  Auaxilas 
himself,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  come  to  directly,  is  spoken  of 
as  Messenian  (Herakleides,  Pont.  xxv.  Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  219). 
This  last  was  quite  enough  to  suggest  bringing  him  into  the  story 
at  the  expense  of  chronology.  One  would  have  hardly  thought 
it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
Messenian  story  and  of  the  date  in  the  seventh  century.  Yet  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  art.  Messenia,  the  Messenian  settlement 
appears  with  the  date  668  B.C.  but  without  any  mention  of  Anaxilas, 
the  article  on  whom,  by  the  way,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
not  having  the  letters  E.  H.  B.  at  the  end,  is  of  the  very  feeblest. 
But  the  oddest  thing  is  that,  under  the  article  Messenia,  the  story 
is  told  with  a  reference  to  the  article  Messana,  which,  being 
marked  by  those  letters,  of  course  gives  the  right  account  with  the 
right  date. 

I  have  written  thus  far  with  full  confidence ;  I  have  a  further 
suggestion  to  make  which  may  be  thought  more  daring.  While 
the  details  of  the  story  in  Pausanias — that  is,  as  I  hold,  the  ac- 
count in  the  poem  of  Hhianos — are  clearly  taken  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Samians,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  itself  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  real  event  somewhat  later.  We  have  the  fact 
that  Zankl^  did  change  its  name  to  Mess^n^,  or  rather  Mcssana. 
This  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus  (vii.  164)  when,  telling  the  story  of 
Kadmos  of  K6s  (see  pp.  no,  182),  he  says  that  he  joined  with  the 

Samians  iu  occupying  ZoyjcXiyv  t^v  ts  MtcraJivriv  fitTafiaiKova'caf  t6  oijvofia» 

This  surely  does  not  mean  that  the  Samians  changed  the  name  to 
Mess^ud,  which  they  could  have  no  motive  for  doing,  but  only  that 
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the  city  which  was  called  Zankld  when  Eadmos  settled  there  was 
called  Mess^n^  when  Herodotus  wrote.  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  records 
the  settlement  of  the  Samians ;  and  adds  that  they  were  driven 
out  hy  Anaxilas  (see  p.  115)  and  that  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
city  to  Mcss^nd ; 

Toifs  dc  2afuov9  *Ava{iXar  *Frjylv<ov  rvpawpos  ov  noXk^  vartpov  cV/3aXci)i/ 
Koi  T^p  noKiv  avToig  (vfifAiKrav  dvBpomoup  olKtcras  Meo'or^injv  d7r6  r^r  iavrov 
t6  apxpCiov  narpidos  dvrtdvdfuurt^ 

This,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  text,  is  a  somewhat  singular  and 
sentimental  motive  for  a  change  of  name.  It  is  dangerous  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Thucydides;  but  there  is  really  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  city  was  still  called  ZauklS  for  some 
years  after  the  time  of  Anaxilas.  Diodoros  (xi.  48),  recording 
the  death  of  Anaxilas  in  476  (eee  p.  241),  still  calls  him  6  'Prjyiov 

Koi  ZayicKrfs  rvpavpos ;  and  in  C.  *j6  'Prjyipoi  fura  ZityKkcuoap  drive 
out  his  sons  (see  p.  315).  This  is  placed  in  the  archonship  of 
Euippos,  which  should  be  461  B.C.,  but  the  dates  in  Diodoros  just 
then  are  a  little  confused  (see  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  App.  c.  8). 
Directly  after  this  comes  the  general  settlement  of  Sicily,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  Mess^nS.  The  mercenaries 
and  strangers  and  (vfifiucroi  apBp<iatroi  are  set  to  dwell  cV  r^  yitaar^puf, 
(see  p.  316).  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Zankld.  This 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  was  the  time  when  the  change  of  name 
took  place ;  it  even  looks,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  if  Thucydides  had 
transferred  the  settlement  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  the  time 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  to  the  time  of 
Anaxilas  himself.  Note  further  that  the  third  Messenian  war  in 
Peloponn^sos  (467-457)  was  at  any  rate  going  on  about  this  time, 
and  that,  as  the  dates  in  Diodoros  cannot  be  exactly  trusted,  and 
as  the  settlement  would  hardly  be  carried  out  in  a  single  year, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that,  when  the  Messenian  exHes 
were  finding  homes  at  Naupaktos  and  other  places,  another  body  of 
them  should  be  settled  at  Zankld,  and  should  give  their  name  to 
the  place.  This  seems  more  likely  than  the  reason  for  the  name 
given  by  Thucydides.  And  there  must  be  some  reason  why  Diodoros 
— who,  we  must  always  remember,  represents  the  earlier  Sicilian 
writers,  and  who  is  always  careful,  if  not  always  correct,  in  his  no- 
menclature— suddenly  at  this  point  changes  from  Zankld  to  Mess^nd. 
It  would  be  an  objection  if  we  could  believe  that  Mikythos,  in  the 
inscription  of  his  offerings  at  Olympia  (see  p.  302,  and  below, 
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Note  XXIX),  spoke  of  Messana  by  that  name.  Pausanias  (v.  26. 5), 
in  arguing,  one  hardly  sees  why,  agtiinst  statements  of  Herodotus 
which  do  not  contradict  his  own,  says  that  those  inscriptions  imply 
Mikythos'  possession  of  Bhdgion  and  Messana ;  *E\krjvid<u  avr^  vroktis 

'Prjytov  T€  varplda  Koi   rriv  an    r^  vopBfi^   Mco'aTjvrjp    dito^aiv.      It   is 

clear  that  these  are  not  literal  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  Messana 
could  not  be  described  as  ^  rirl  r^  wop6fA^  Mco-o^vi;  till  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  the  name.  The  word  on 
the  offerings  may  quite  well  have  been  ZayjcXi;,  for  which  Pausanias 
substituted  Mco-c^vi;  after  the  manner  of  modern  translators. 

If  we  accept  this  date  for  the  change  of  name,  the  story  which 
Pausanias  has  borrowed  from  Rhianos  becomes  all  the  clearer. 
Bhianos  took  a  real  Messenian  settlement  at  Zankl6  in  the  £fth 
century  B.c.  and  carried  it  back  into  the  seventh. 

The  early  coins  of  Messana  have  the  legends  MESSENION  and 
ME22ANI0N  (Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  100,  10 1),  mostly  with  the  letters 
running  from  left  to  right,  but  some  of  each  follow  the  older  way. 
The  spelling  ME22ENI0N  (Mcccnjviflov  in  the  later  alphabet)  seems 
the  older ;  but  the  Doric  spelling  prevailed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Latin  form  Messana,  The  modern  Messina  of  course  comes  from 
fAtacrriinj,  This  had  most  likely  come  into  use  in  Byzantine  times  ; 
it  is  MtvariPfi  and  Mitraimj  in  the  Qreek  charters  of  the  Norman 
kings.  That  the  spelling  should  fluctuate  soon  after  the  new  settle- 
ment and  change  of  name  is  not  wonderful.  Some  remnant  of  the 
Samians  or  some  other  lonians  of  some  kind  must  have  been  there 
to  bring  in  the  Ionic  spelling  for  a  while,  but  the  Dorian  majority 
prevailed  in  the  end.  Of  course  the  Doric  form  belongs  equally  to 
the  Peloponnesian  and  to  the  Sicilian  Meao-dyo;  but  for  Sicilian 
purposes  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  form  Messana,  made  familiar 
by  its  Latin  use,  for  the  Sikeliot  city. 

Some  of  the  Messanian  coins  have  a  running  hare  on  one  side 
and  Nik^  crowning  mules  in  a  chariot  on  the  other.  For  the 
meaning  of  this  Julius  Pollux  (v.  75)  quotes  Aristotle;  *Ava(tXas 

6  'Pijyufos  otjOTjty  »s  * ApUTToriXTis  (f>r)(Tiv,  ttjs  2iKt\ias  T(<os  dy6pov  Xay^y, 
6  di  tiaayayoiv  rt  kcu  Bpi'^ag^  Sfwv  d<  Koi  *0\vfiiria  pucrja'af  aTirivjj,  r^ 
pOfAiiTfiaTi  rSiV  'Prjylvap  iv€T\m<A(T*v  airfivrju  koi  Xcryibv.       (We  see  Hieron 

eating  hare  in  p.  262.)  There  must  here  be  some  confusion  between 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  dominions  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  expla- 
nation is  most  likely  legendary;  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  change 
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of  name,  it  must  be  so,  unless  Messana  under  its  new  name  copied 
a  Khegine  coin. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  Anaxilas  himself  and  his 
connexion  with  tlie  elder  Mess^n^,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
led  to  his  being  called  Mccro^vior.  He  appears  in  Aristotle 
(Pol.  V.  lo.  4),  along  with  Panaitios  and  Kleandros,  as  one  of 
the  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  upsetting  an  oligarchy. 
But  what  kind  of  oligarchy  did  he  upset?  Strabo  (vi.  i. 
6)  quotes  from  Antiochos  of  Syracuse  his  account  of  the 
founding  of  Rh^gion,  and  the  share  taken  in  it  by  Messenian 
exiles.  Though  the  settlement  was  Chalkidian  and  its  founder 
brought  from  Chalkis,  yet  the  descendants  of  these  Messenians 
formed,  according  to  Antiochos,  an  exclusive  body  out  of  whom 
the  magistrates,  or  at  least  the  generals,  of  Rh^gion  were  always 
chosen.    This  privilege  lasted  till  the  rise  of  Anaxilas.     The  words 

are ',  di6w€p  ol  rSiV  *Priya^<ov  ffy€fi6v€s  f^XP*  *Ava(ika  rou  Mco'OtjviW 
ycvovr  aft  KaBiirravTo,  The  Word  ^/Ltd^rr,  not  an  usual  one  to 
express  magistracy  in  a  Greek  commonwealth,  must  mean  at  least 
as  much  as  I  have  just  said.  It  might  possibly  mean  more ;  it  may 
imply  something  like  a  dynasty,  whether  under  the  title  of  king- 
ship or  not.  Blading  the  passage  by  the  light  of  our  other  know- 
ledge, we  may  understand  the  words  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  put  an 
end  to  this  superiority,  whatever  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Messenian 
families  in  Kh^gion  or  some  of  them.  But  the  words  by  themselves 
might  have  been  read  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  was  the  last  of  a 
Messenian  dynasty  in  Eh^gion.  The  other  account  is  that  of 
H^rakleidds  of  Pontes  (see  above,  p.  486),  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  speaks  of  Anaxilas  himself  as  a  Messenian,  that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, a  member  of  one  of  these  Messenian  families.  This  must  also 
be  the  meaning  of  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  when  he  says  that  Anaxilas 
changed  the  name  of  2iankl6  to  Messana  after  the  name  of  his  own 
ancient  country  (ott^  ttjs  icnrrov  to  dpxaiov  n-orptdof).  H^mkleid^s 
does  not  mention  any  superiority  of  the  ]Messenians  in  Hhdgion. 
After  mentioning  the  joint  Chalkidian  and  Messenian  settlement, 

he  goes  on ;  iroKirdaif  d<  fcareoT^aain-o  dpuTTOKpariKrjv'  ;i^iXu>i  yap  ndvra 
iioiKuxxTiVy  alptToX  anb  rt/iij/iariuv,  vopois  di  ixpmvro  rot;  Xapcbi^dov  rcn) 
Karavouov,   irvpatnnjat  d<  avr&v  'Ava^iXar  Mrcrc^yio;.       A  senate  of  a 

thousand,  chosen — it  is  not  said  by  whom — out  of  possessors  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
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exclusive  predominance  of  certain  families.  It  is  a  form  of 
government  which  might  mark  a  stage  of  transition  from  exclusive 
oligarchy  to  democracy  (see  p.  349,  and  below,  Appendix  XXIX). 
But  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  artificial  for  the  times  before  Anaxilas, 
whom  Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  conceived  as  upsetting  an 
oligarchy  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  writer  uses  the  word  BiotKovai  in  the  present ;  so,  if  we  were 
sure  that  these  scraps  came  from  the  elder  H^rakleidSs,  we  might 
suppose  he  was  describing  the  constitution  of  Eh^gion  iu  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Antiochos,  reported  by  Strabo,  is  much  higher 
authority,  though  his  meaning  may  not  be  perfectly  clear. 

We  have  a  few  other  notices  of  Anaxilas.  Dionysios  of  Hali- 
kamassos,  in  a  fragment  (xix.  4),  speaks  of  him  as  seizing  the 
akropolis  of  IlhSgion,  a  thing  which  might  be  taken  for  granted  of 
any  tyrant  in  any  city  that  had  an  akropolis.  He  gives  no  further 
details.  From  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  34,  it 
would  seem  that  he  himself  ruled  in  ZanklS  and  that  he  placed  his 
son  Kleophron  or  Leophron  as  deputy-tyrant  in  Hh^gion  (*AvafiXar 
Koi  KXf6(l>p(ov  6  TovTov  TTois  *IrciXui£  owes  rvpawoi  6  flip  cV  Miaarivu  r^ 

2iK(Xu^,  6  dc  cV  'Pi/y^  T«  vrtpi  ^iToKiap),  We  should  certainly  have 
expected  the  partition  of  power  to  be  the  other  way,  and  the  state- 
ment may  be  a  mere  confusion  of  expression.  The  phrase  of  *lraXiaf 
Tvpavvoi  is  also  odd.  Is  it  because  the  power  of  Anaxilas  began  in 
Italy,  or  did  the  scholiast  reckon  Sicily  to  Italy)  In  another 
scholion  on  Pyth.  i.  98  he  is  *Ava(ikaos  6  t&v  *Priyw<ov  PaaiKtvs. 

Tlie  war  of  Anaxilas  and  his  son  against  Lokroi  (see  p.  240) 
must  be  the  same  which  is  referred  to  in  the  dark  story  in  Justin, 
xxi.  3  ;  "  Cum  Rheginorum  tyranni  Leophronis  bello  Locrenses 
premerentur,  voverunt,  si  victores  forent,  ut  die  festo  Veneris 
virgines  suas  prostituerent."  Such  a  sacrifice — to  Ajshtoreth,  one 
would  think  (see  below,  Appendix  XXV) — would  be  even  greater 
at  Lokroi,  where  women  held  so  great  a  place,  than  elsewhere. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tale,  one  might  see  a  reference  to  it  in 
the  emphatic  mention  of  the  Zt<f>vpia  AoKpU  nap6(vos  in  Pindar, 
Pyth.  ii.  18  or  35.  It  might  have  been  held  that  the  terms  of  the 
vow  did  not  apply  when  the  Lokrians  were  delivered  without 
victory. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  Kleophron  or  Leophron — the 
names  must  be  the  same — who  was  capable  of  acting  such  a  part 
as  this,  could  have  been  one  of  the  young  sons  of  Anaxilas  who 
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succeeded  under  the  guardianship  of  Mikythos.  And  the  authority 
of  Herodotus  is  certainly  higher  than  any  other.  "We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  Leophron  died  before  his  father,  and  that  there 
is  some  confusion  when  Dionysios,  Exc.  lo  (p.  2359,  Keiske), 
after  a  short  mention  of  Anaxilas,  adds,  A(6<l>povi  r^  iroidi  ri^v  apxfiv 
KareXiTTc.  There  is  another  mention  of  Leophron  in  Ath^naios,  i.  3, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Olympic  victor,  celebrated,  like  his  father, 
in  an  ode  of  Sim6nid^s.  Others  are  spoken  of  who  made  the 
sacrifice  and  feast;  t6  aur6  inoi-qat  \t6(f>p<av  ^OXvinr'uunv,  inwUiov 
ypd^avTOi  rov  Yitiov  ^tyaavtbov, 

Justin  (iv.  2),  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Sicily,  contrasts 
Anaxilas  as  a  just  ruler  with  the  cruelty  of  the  others  (**  postquam 
singulae  civitates  in  tyrannorum  imperium  concesseinint,  quorum 
nulla  terra  feracior  fuit,  horum  ex  numero  Auaxilaus  justitia  cum 
ceterorum  crudelitate  certabat").  And  that  Anaxilas  left  behind 
him  a  certain  reputation  for  good  government  might  appear  from 
the  easy  succession  of  his  sons  under  the  care  of  Mikythos. 

All  this  is  quite  possible.  The  foreign  policy  of  Anaxilas  seems 
as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  but  that  is  consistent  with  a  mild  rule  at 
home.  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  the  Father  of  his  People  in  France ; 
Italy  looked  on  him  in  another  light. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Anaxilas  or  attributed  to  him  preserved  by 
John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  17),  which  falls  in  with  this  possible  better 
side  of  him  ;  *kva^ikaos  6  rCpawoi  tpomjBfh  tI  Trjs  TVpavvlboi  fiaKaptm" 
rarov,  €^17  t6  pjibtnort  €v€py(TovvTa  viKrjdrjvM, 


NOTE  X.  pp.  116,  131,  214,  241,  242,  245. 

Chromios  son  of  AoisiDAMos. 

Chromios  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  of  no  small  importance  in 
his  own  day,  and  who,  as  such,  had  his  deeds  recorded  by  the  his- 
torians of  Sicily,  but  whose  name  would,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
have  utterly  perished,  if  he  had  not  won  victories  in  the  games. 
As  he  had  that  luck,  he  was  commemorated  in  two  odes  of  Pindar. 
The  odes  by  themselves  tell  us  something,  and  the  scholiasts  who 
undertook  their  interpretation  have  preserved  to  us  some  passages 
of  lost  writers  in  which  Chromios  is  mentioned. 
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The  two  odes  addressed  to  Cbromios  are,  in  the  common  reckon- 
ing, the  first  and  the  ninth  Nemean ;  but  the  victory  commemo- 
rated in  the  latter  ode  was  clearly  won,  not  at  Nemea,  but  in  the 
Pythian  games  at  Sikyon.  The  scholia  to  these  odes  naturally 
contain  a  good  deal  about  their  subject,  and  there  are  some  other 
notices  of  Chromios  in  the  scholia  to  other  odes. 

The  name  of  Chromios'  father  comes  from  Nem.  i.  29  (43).  From 
the  prominence  given  in  the  first  ode  to  the  legend  of  Hdrakl^s  it 
has  been  reasonably  enough  inferred  (Mezger,  Findars  Siegeslieder, 
98)  that  he  claimed  a  Herakleid  descent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  citizen  of  Gela.  It  is  absurd 
enough  when  a  scholiast  (Nem.  i.  8)  says,  this  time  without  any 

Timaios  to  quote,  Xpofuos  rjvloxos  ^p  'Upnivos  Troidd^cp*  oZtos  ofrc  d^ 
/ScuriXeOcTi  irvv^v  kcli  apiaros  ^v  r^v  iimu^v  cirXovn/o'c  Koi  fjp^aro  anoarhs 
Tov  'Upmvos  Kaff  iaxirhv  Imrorpoclxlp,  It  is  a  more  rationed  scholiast 
who,  on  Nem.  ix.  95,  infers  from  Timaios  that  lie  was  an  haipos  of 
Gelon.  His  first  appearance  is  at  the  battle  by  the  Heloros,  when, 
as  another  scholiast  in  the  same  page  (Abel,  277)  oddly  puts  it, 
avPipaxTjO't  FcXcDVt   (rvfipA\<o  tov  'iTnroKpdrovf  6  Xp6iJnos  Kal  Jipitrrtvatv, 

I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Lloyd  (p.  322)  should  have  fancied 
that  Chromios  was  fighting  on  the  Syracusan  side.  The  only 
thing  the  least  like  it  is  that  the  comparison  with  Hektor  might 
better  suit  a  defeated  warrior.  The  passage,  Nem.  ix.  39  (94), 
runs  thus  in  Bergk ; 

.  .  .  X^7CTai  ftcUr  "E/rropi  p\p  ttXios  AyB^acu  ^apApipov  xiviMffiP 

Ma  *T4as  ir6pop  dvBpomoi  KoXiotOi,  Mopietp 
wuSl  TOV  * hyqoib&iAov  ipiyyos  Iv  dXi/r/f  ir/kLrrf. 

*P(as  is  a  mere  guess.  The  scholiasts  read,  with  the  manuscripts, 
*  Apt  las.  The  word  puzzled  them,  but  one  at  least  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  "Aprjs,  if  only  because  of  tlie  battle.  'Ptas 
v6pos  is  said  to  mean  the  Ionian  sea,  with  reference  to  the  fuyas 
kSXttos  'Pcaff  in  iEsch.  Prom.  837.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  the  battle  of  the  Hel6ros,  which  must  have  been 
fought  a  good  way  inland,  though  Mezger  does  say,  "  Ma'  an  der 
Mundung."  Surely  "  ford  of  Ar^s  "  is  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  likely  enough  name  for  a  passage  of  the  river,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  now. 

Timaios  mentioned  Chromios  at  the  battle  of  the  Hel6ro8.  The 
scholiast  says  (Nem.  ix.  95) ; 
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ircpc  TovTop  rdi'  norofi^p  oiWon;  'lYTsroicparci  r^  FtXt^v  Tvpdyv^  irphi 
IvpoKovifAJs  nSKtfios'  6  dc  FcXtfi^  ol  ovtos  iraipos  [the  MS.  reading  is 
rcXeop  o^os  €Ttpos  tt]  Imrdpxfi  t6t€  'imroKparti*  ip  brf  rovr^  <f>ria\  t^ 
froXc/i^  fiKbs  TOP  Xp6iuop  hrthtl^curBcn  iroXXa  fpya  Kctrh  ri^y  H^Xl^*  ^^P*" 
dc  TovTov  Tov  TToXc/Aov  Tificuos  €P  T^  dtKOTij  dcd^Xoicc*  KoBdna^  yap,  <f>rj(rlp 
6  A/dv/iOff,  ovdifUop  aXXrjp  fidx^lP  txoiitp  tvptiv  napa  top  "EXopoy  t&p  ovP' 
fjKfMKdrctP  r^  Xpofiujf  rvpapuap,  on  /x^  avp  'InvoKpdrti  tov  FcXovor  Trp^r 
H^vpoKoa-lovs, 

I  suppose  the  correction  of  the  text  must  be  allowed ;  but  one 
would  like  to  know  what  Timaios  really  wrote. 

Pindar,  in  the  lines  immediately  following  those  just  quoted 
above,  speaks  of  other  exploits  of  Chromios  by  land  and  sea ; 

iroAXd  flip  ip  Koplq,  X^P^Vt  ^^  ^  ytlTovt  v6vt^  <pdaoftcu. 

And  so  in  34  (80) ; 

.  .  .  Xpofii^  /rev  (nraffwl(egp  vapii  frf(ofi6cus  tmrots  re  paup  r'  Iv  ft&x^^^' 

The  sea-fight  is  doubtless  that  by  Eym6  (see  p.  250),  and  I  must 
see  a  reference  to  expected  danger  from  Carthage  (cf.  Pyth.  i.  73 
(140))  in  the  ntipa  aydp^ap  <f>oiPiKoor6k»p  €yx<f»v  (28  or  35)1  even 
if  I  use  a  small  4>  in  deference  to  experts. 

Chromios  of  course  moved  to  Syracuse  with  Qelon.  To  this 
fact  we  owe  the  striking  local  opening  of  the  first — the  real — 
Nemean  ode,  which  has  come  before  us  as  part  of  the  topography 
of  the  city  (see  vol.  i.  p.  353).  The  scholiasts  too  are  rich  in 
matter  bearing  on  the  mythical  origin  of  the  Sip.iTPtvpa  o-cftv^y 
*AX</>eov.  We  have  to  thank  them  for  several  speculations  about 
Alpheios  and  "ApTffiis  *AX<^ci(oa  (see  vol.  i.  p.  356).  But  we  are 
now  more  concerned  with  the  picture  of  the  house  of  Chromios  at 
Syracuse,  and  of  Pindar  at  its  gate  waiting  for  his  dinner  and 
singing  meanwhile  ;  Nem.  i.  20  (30) ; 

iffTQP  8*  lir*  avktitus  Bvpcut 
dpBpbt  <fHKo(€ipov  teakoL  fAfkir6fUP09f 
iy0a  fioi  dpfU^iw 
ittvpop  ietK6fffujTcu, 

How  high  Chromios  stood  with  Qel6n  is  shown  by  his  marriage 
with  the  tyrant's  sister,  and  by  his  being  left  as  a  guardian  of  the 
tyrant's  son  along  with  Aristonous  (see  p.  214).  So  witnesses 
Timaios,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Nem.  ix.  95 ; 

«ff  dc  Koi  6  TeXfl)!'  T»  Xpofuc^  ^XPV^^  haip(^  briKop  iroKip  cf  &v  <^i;cri 
Tifuuoc  cV  TJ  btvTtp^  ypdiJMP  ovrwj'    rmrp^nrovi  hi  tov  ifoiX^i  fitT  ^KfU 
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vov  [Polyz^los,  one  would  suppose]  KaTiarrjtrev  *hpi(rr6vovp  Koi  Xp6fuov 
Tovs  m^dcordff.    tovtois  yap  6  PcXov  dcdoxc  raf  adcX(^dr. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (323)  suggests  that  Chromios  and  Aristonous  were 
brothers ;  there  seems  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

Chromios,  comrade  and  brother-in-law  of  Hieron  no  less  than  of 
Gel6n,  remained  in  equal  favour  with  Hieron  after  his  accession. 
Chromios  therefore  could  not  have  taken  the  part  of  Polyzdlos  (see 
p.  236  and  Appendix  XXIII).  He  was  employed  in  the  honourable 
and  successful  mission  by  which  Lokroi  was  secured  against  the 
threats  of  Anaxilas  (see  p.  241).     So  at  least  says  the  scholiast  on 

Pyth.  ii.  34  ;  'Avo^iXa  rov  Mfo-trrfvrjs  km  'Prjylov  rvpdyvov  AoKpols  iroXc- 
fiovvToSf  *l(p(av  nifxyjfas  Xpofuop  t6v  Kr}d€aT^v  dupr€ikrj(r€v  avr^  ct  /117  koth^ 
XvarcuTo  TOP  npos  avroi/g  noXtfiov  airrbv  irphs  t6  Frjyiov  arparfvfiv. 

When  Hier6n  gave  himself  out  as  founder  of  iEtua,  Chromios 
was  one  of  those  who  received  the  citizenship  of  the  new  city. 
Both  the  odes  are  addressed  to  him  as  Chromios  of  ^Etna.  And 
the  references  to  Zcvr  Atryotor  (i.  6),  and  by  implication  in  ix.  28— 
30=66-70,  must  surely  refer  to  this.  That  he  did  not,  any  more 
than  Hieron  himself,  break  off  his  connexion  with  Syracuse,  is 
plain  from  the  opening  of  the  Nemean  ode  (i)  already  quoted. 
The  opening  of  the  Sikyonian  ode  (ix)  speaks  in  the  like  sort  of 
the  houEe  of  Chromios  at  ^tna ; 

Ka)fj^(TofX€y  vap   *Av6Wojvos  'Xiicv&voOt,  Motacu, 

rdy  yfOfcrlffrav  is  Atrvav,  iv^  dyaviwrdfitvcu  ^uvojv  vivlieavTai  Ovpcu, 

6K$iov  ii  Xpofiiov  ^fx\ 

Zeus  is  also  implored  (29  (70))  to  bless  the  citizens  of  ^tna 
generally ; 

fxdiftay  8*  tvyo/iov 
alrioj  at  vcufflv  itipov  Alryalouv  dvdidv. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  hardly  time  for  any  n-o7dcr  Alrvaitiv  to 
grow  up  before  the  lawful  owners  of  the  soil  came  back  (see  p. 
323).  The  fioipa  iHvofxos  must  be  compared  with  the  dreams  in 
Pyth.  i.  61  (129)  about  the  position  of  the  young  Deinomen^s  as 
constitutional  king  of  iEtna  (see  pp.  245,  274).  In  that  character 
Chromios  was  to  act  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Such  at  least 
would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  Nemean ;  6  Xpofuos  oZrot  <^(Xor  fjv  ^Uptavos,  KaTaaraOfis 
xnr  avTov  T^y  Alrviyr  iirirpfmos.  One  would  like  to  know  what  be- 
came of  him  when  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  overthrown  at  Syra- 
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cuse,  kept  his  hold  on  the  two  towns  which  eucceesively  bore  the 
name  of  iEtna. 

Tlie  date  of  the  two  odes  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the 
commentators  on  Pindar.  Among  recent  writers  Mezger  (98  et 
seqq.)  has  much  to  say,  and  Mr.  Bury  in  his  edition  of  the  Nemean 
odes  (Introduction  to  Nem.  i.  and  Appendix  C).  The  Nemean  ode 
is  certainly  older  than  the  Sikyonian.  It  was  clearly  written  when 
Pindar  was  in  Sicily.  Both  were  written,  as  the  description  of 
Chromios  as  "  of  iEtna  "  shows,  after  Hieron's  foundation  of  iEtna 
in  B.C.  476.  The  Nemean  ode  contains  the  greater  amount  of 
general  local  matter ;  the  Sikyonian  enlarges  more  on  the  personal 
exploits  of  Chromios.  Neither,  as  Mr.  Bury  remarks,  contains  any 
mention  of  Hieron.  The  commentators  seem  pretty  well  agreed, 
though  Mr.  Bury  has  some  doubts,  that  the  Nemean  victory  of 
Chromios  was  in  B.C.  473.  The  ode,  and  the  visit  of  Pindar 
which  it  implies,  would  come  as  soon  as  might  be  after. 

I  should,  unlike  Mr.  Bury,  understand  the  opening  words  of  the 
Sikyonian  ode  as  implying  a  visit  of  Pindar  to  Chromios  in  his 
house  at  ^Etna,  as  the  Nemean  implies  a  visit  to  him  in  his  house 
at  Syracuse.  The  starting  of  Pindar  from  Sikyon  in  company  with 
the  Muses  is  of  course  a  figure  in  either  case.  The  allusions  in 
the  Nemean  are  mainly  Syracusan  ;  we  hear  of  Zrjp6s  Alrvaiov  x^P^^j 
and  that  is  all.    It  is  in  the  Sikyonian  ode  that  we  get  the  blessings 

on  the  iraidts  Airvmoav  and  the  distinct  mention  of  A  vtOKrlara  klrva, 

I  must  confess  that  these  last  words  would  have  led  me,  if  I  had 
had  no  guides,  to  fix  both  odes,  and  therefore  the  visit  of  Pindar, 
to  a  time  nearer  to  B.C.  476.  But  the  evidence  of  the  odes  to 
Hieron  seems  to  show  (see  Bury,  Appendix  C)  that  Pindar  was  not 
in  Sicily  till  B.C.  474.  The  exact  date  of  his  visit  concerns  his 
commentators  more  than  it  docs  me.  He  assui'edly  did  go  thither. 
The  commentators  on  the  poet,  old  and  new,  naturally  know  a 
great  many  things,  both  about  Chromios  and  about  other  matters, 
which  a  mere  historian  of  facts  cannot  be  expected  to  know.  Some- 
times one  is  even  tempted  to  think  that  they  know  more  than  the 
poet  himself  ever  thought  of. 
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NOTE  XI.  p.  123. 

The  First  Eise  of  Oel6n. 

OuB  earliest  mention  of  (}el6n  comes  from  a  passage  in  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  154),  where  unluckily  something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text.     It  runs  thus  ; 

fXovTOS  dc  'imroKparfos  rfjv  rvpawvibay  6  rcXa)y,  tav  TrjKivfcs  tov  Ipo^ 
ft>dvT(m  atr6yovoSf  iroXXwy  ficr*  SXXciP  icai  Aln/crid^/iov  tov  narcuKov  bs  ^v 
bopv<l>6poi  'imroKpartos  .  •  .  •  /xcrck  dc  ov  froXXoi'  XP^^^^  ^^  dperrjv  oircdcx^ 
waaris  rfji  imrov  fwai  timapxog. 

This  must  he  compared  with  a  fragment  of  Timaios  (85,  C. 
Milller,  i.  213),  preserved  hj  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  iz. 

95; 

ori  fi€v  oZv  r<X«0Mi  hnrapx'^'i^  KaT€<mj(r€v  'limoKpdnii,  tracfih  6  Tifiotot 
iroi^crci  ypa<f>civ  ovras'  'imroKparrit  bi  /icra  i^i^  KXfovdpov  rcXfvri]!',  dfia 
liiv  TOV  TiXavos  €v  TJ  TfrayfjJyg  fitfAfvrjKOTOs,  Sifia  dc  rots  TeXt^ts  X9P^^^' 
a0at  ^ov\6fi€Vos,  fi€Tan€fi^dfji€vos  aM^v  Koi  irapaic(ik€<ra£  irp6s  ras  npd^fif 
6ndirr»p  t^v  imrimv  ttjp  inifUXfiav  cVcci^  vap(d»K€v, 

This  and  the  place  in  Herodotus  clearly  refer  to  the  same  event. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  the  event  was.  The  unhappy  lacuna  in 
Herodotus  hinders  us  from  knowing  more  than  that,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Hippokrat^s,  Grelon,  in  company  with  Aindsidamos  and 
many  others,  did  something.  The  valour  displayed  hy  Oelon, 
which  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
would  seem  to  have  come  a  little  later.  For  tliere  immediately 
follows  the  list  of  Hippokrat^s'  conquests  and  6cI6n*s  share  in 
them; 

iro\iopK€ovTos  yap  'imroKpartot  KaXXifroXiraff  re  koi  Naf/ovv  Koi  Zay- 
Kkaiovs  Tt  Koi  AtovTivovSf  Koi  np6s  ^vptfKovaiovs  re  Koi  t&v  Papfiapctv 
avxPoifSy  dy^p  c^cuVcro  cV  rovrotai  roltri  iroXifioitri  €mp  6  FcXov  \afiirp6- 
rarof. 

When  we  look  to  Timaios  to  fill  up  the  gap,  we  find  him,  as 
reported  by  the  scholiast,  disappointingly  meagre ;  but  then  we 
do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  we  have  his  exact  words.  Some 
(see  Abel,  276)  have  found  a  lacwna  here  also.  Anyhow  some 
fighting  somewhere  followed  the  death  of  Klcandros,  in  which 
Qelon  kept  his  post,  seemingly  when  some  others  did  not.  Hero- 
dotus may  have  gone  on  to  say  that  Ain^sidamos  kept  his  post  as 
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well.  Also  Gkldn  was  very  popular  with  the  Syracusans,  more 
so,  it  would  seem,  than  Hippokrat^.  It  would  even  seem  that 
Hippokrat^  used  the  popularity  of  Gelon  to  strengthen  his  own 
power. 

Here  is  hardly  material  even  for  guessing.  But  it  would  be 
pleasant  if  one  could  think  that  we  have  found  another  reference 
to  the  Punic  war  after  the  death  of  D6rieus.  And  one  is  even 
tempted  to  ask  whether  some  faint  echo  from  the  same  quarter 
may  not  be  heard  amid  the  astounding  confusion  of  a  scholiast  on 
the  ninth  Nemean  (93)  who  makes  the  battle  of  Heloros  a  victory 
over  Carthaginians  {hiKt^ve  yap  [Xpofitor]  ivravBa  Kapx^i^oviovs  ovfAfuix&P 
Ffkavi  T^  Tvpawto  r^  'linroKparovs  buid6xto)»  But  this  may  only  be  a 
jumble  between  Helciros  and  Himera.  Anyhow  the  scholiast  has 
found  defenders.     See  Abel,  275. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  that  Kleandros  was 
killed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  disturbances  in  Gela  followed 
before  Hippokrat^s  got  full  possession  of  the  tyranny.  The  good 
will  of  the  people  towards  Qe\6n  might  almost  make  us  think  that 
he  took  the  popular  side.  Is  it  possible  that  Hippokrat^  came 
into  power  by  a  kind  of  compromise,  of  which  the  promotion  of 
the  popular  favourite  was  a  condition  ? 

Anyhow  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  Gelon  was  a  bopv^po^  of 
Hippokrates,  but  only  that  Ain^sidamos  was.  And  it  is  odd  to 
translate  tiovvapxiri  by  "  tyranny,"  rvpawis  by  "  reign,"  and  dopvtjyopos 
'ImroKpartw  by  "  in  the  king's  body-guard." 


NOTE  XII.   p.  131. 

Gel6n's  Treatment  of  Megaba  and  Eamarina. 

The  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Kamarina  by  Gelon  comes  from 
the  clearest  of  evidence.     It  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  vii.  156 ; 

Kafiaptvmovs  Uncarrcig  €S  ras  ^vptfKovaas  dyayav  irdXitfTat  ^noirjaef  Kafia- 
pivrfs  dc  TO  a<m)  KaritrKo^f,  So  Thucydides  witnesses  also  (vi.  5) ; 
aZ6ii  xmh  Ti\<apos  ava(yraTOi  yevopJinj,  The  destruction  was  also  re- 
corded by  Philistos  in  his  third  book  (Fr.  17;  C.  Mailer,  i.  187), 
as  appears  from  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  v.  1 9 ;  ^iKurros  iv  rfj 
TpiTjf  (l>fja\y  oTi  TiXtop  Kafidpiva»  learcWpcifrcy*  *lfnroKpdTTis  dc  iroXtfirjaas 
2vpaKOV(riois  koi  noXKovs  alxfioXoiyrovs  Xa^v,  vir€p  rov  rovrovg  airodovpcu 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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t\aP€  T^v  Kafidpivav  jcal  irvpn^ia-tv  avr^v.  It  is  of  course  the  Scho- 
liast, not  Philistos,  who  puts  things  in  wrong  order.  If  one  likes 
to  speculate,  Thucydides  may  have  heard  the  story  from  Philistos, 
or  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  may  have  taken  it  from  Antio- 
chos. 

None  of  these  writers  comparatively  near  the  time  give  us  any 
motive  for  the  act.  What  was  at  least  its  occasion  we  learn  from 
a  very  unexpected  source.  iEschinds,  in  his  speech  against  Kt^si- 
phon  (190),  makes  mention  of  Glaukos  in  a  singular  way.  The 
orator  contrasts  D^mosthen^  with  some  of  the  worthies  of  past 
times,  and  adds  ;  Koirot  irvpBavofiai  y  avrhv  fitXkav  Xcyctv  i>s  ov  bUaia 
troim  irapafiaKkoiv  avr^  ret  rap  irpoy6pov  ^py^'  ^^^  y^P  ^(^afifuuva 
<l>^(r€i  t6v  vvKTfjv  'Oikvfiniaai  <rT«f>(Ufo»$rjvai  piK^travra  VXavKov  t6v  iraXatov 
iKtlvov  irvKTriv,  aiKkh  roift  Kaff  iavrov  dyt/tvurrds.  On  this  the  Scholiast 
(ed.  Schulz,  lips.  1865)  says  of  Philamm6n,  with  strange  confusion ; 

rrvKTris  ^idoTjfJios  *0\vfjLinoviKrjs,  ivlicrja-tv  €KaTO<rT§  nffinrfi  *OXv/uTruidi.  ^v  dc 
T^  ac^fiart  fityas,  nal  a7ro6av6vTos  'ImroKparovs  rov  Xfovrlviav  rvpavvov 
dicdf faro  rh  irpayiiaTa^  kcll  KaraoTaQtls  vnh  FcXoivor  cv  Kafiapivu  icara^f/^i- 
(rafX€v<DV  avTou  Kafiapivaimv  Odvarov  mnjptBri,  Of  Glaukos  he  adds, 
Kapvariof  Jjv  ovros.  It  is  odd  to  call  Hippokratds  tyrant  of  Leontinoi ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  meant  that  Glaukos, 
not  Philammon  who  won  his  victory  in  the  year  394,  acted  under 
Gel6n.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  accept  the  story  as  a  fact  about 
Glaukos.  It  is  the  kind  of  tale  which  a  later  writer  would  neither 
dream  nor  invent;  it  must  come  from  Antiochos  or  some  other 
good  lost  source. 

In  this  case  the  later  writer  helps  very  well  to  supply  the  cause 
of  a  fact  recorded  by  the  earlier.  We  are  less  lucky  with  our  later 
helper  in  the  case  of  Megara.  Herodotus  (vii.  156)  tells  us 
distinctly  how  Gel6n  dealt  by  Megara ; 

Meyap€as  re  tovs  cV  SuccXti;,  m  nokiopKtdfitvot  (s  dfiokoyiriv  irpo(T€- 
XoapritraVt  tovs  fi€v  avr&v  7ra;(car,  dfipafi€Vovi  re  noKffiov  avr^  luu  npocdo' 
Ktovras  dTToXfia-Sat  dia  tovto,  &y(av  €s  rhs  ^vprjKova-aSf  noXifiras  tnoiria'f* 
rhv  dc  brjpov  rS>»  McyapcicDV,  ovk  idvra  yLtrcuriov  rov  iroKipov  tovtov  ovdc 
irpoab€K6fi(POP  kokov  ovdiv  TrctVco^oi,  dyaymv  Ka\  tovtovs  €s  ras  ^vprjKovtraSf 
an€0OTo  (IT  fgixyoyyu  €k  ziK€Airjs. 

I  know  not  how  to  fit  into  this  clear  statement  of  Herodotus  the 
not  very  clear  story  told  by  Polyainos,  i.  27.  3  ;  TtXav  t6  MtyapiKw 
povkoptvos  Karakvo'cu  tjroUovs  piv  c/caXet  tovs  ideXopras  ^mpitap,  Aco^ 
•yv^r^   dc  T^   Mtyapiap  &p\opTi  ;(/9^fuira  napa   dvpa/up    tirtrafyp*    6    dc 
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rots  voXlrais.  ol  dc  rots  TcXcacy  ifrayopevoyrts  cr  rrjv  arrouciav  rrfp  iv 
^vpoKovtrais  virrjKovira»  v7ro/3aXdyrcff  avrovs  r^  FcXovor  dwaarctf .  This 
must  mean  somethiug  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what.  It  must  have 
some  reference  to  the  removal  of  Megarian  citizens  to  Syracuse, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way. 

The  transplantation  of  the  Megarians  is  also  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides,  vi.  4  ',  trri  oijcj^cravrcr  Trcyre  Koi  TtacapaKovra  Koi  diaxoo-ia  vn6 
FcXoi^f  Tvpdwov  IvfHucotrlfov  dv€aTfj<ra¥  cjc  rijs  nokitas  koi  x<»pas.      The 

date  is  thus  fixed  to  483  B.C.,  but  it  is  singular  that  Thucydides 
does  not  mention  the  grant  of  Syi-acusan  citizenship  to  the  n-ax'cc 
=  grossly  of  Megara.  To  the  later  state  of  Megara  he  refers  else- 
where. In  vi.  49  we  hear  of  Mcyapa,  h  riP  fprjfiay  mrexpvra  2vpaKovaS>v 
o£frc  nXovv  iroXifv  otVc  6b6v,  In  vi.  94  we  again  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  Gelon,  with  the  addition,  Sv/xucoo-coi  avroi  tfxova-i  r^v  yrjv. 


NOTE  Xni.  pp.  137,  202. 

G£l6n  as  Genekal  and  King. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  vain  to  ask  as  to  the  formal  position  of  any 
Greek  tyrant,  because,  as  tyrant,  he  had  no  formal  position. 
But  it  is  always  possible  that  with  the  illegal  position  of  tyrant 
he  may  have  combined  the  title  of  some  lawful  magistracy.  And 
there  are  signs  in  some  cases  that  it  was  so.  I  hope  to  show  in 
due  time  that  Dionysios  reigned  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  orparriyos  avTOKparapj  and  there  are  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  Gel6n.  And  appear- 
ances which  are  at  least  worth  discussing  further  suggest,  with 
more  likelihood  than  in  other  cases,  that  Gel6n  may  have  been 
formally  elected  king. 

We  must  remember  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Gelon  acquired  the  dominion  of  Syracuse.  He  came  in  as  a 
conqueror  from  outside;  but  as  a  conqueror  who  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  without  resistance,  and,  as  I  have  argued  (see 
pp.  128,  136),  under  some  kind  of  compact.  A  formal  title  of 
some  kind  is  therefore  more  likely  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of 
those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  fraud  or  violence  within  the 
city.  One  might  not  go  so  far  as  Mitford,  who  (ch.  x.  sect.  i. 
vol.  ii.  p.  219,  ed.  1835)  was  as  certain  about  the  whole  matter 
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as  the  author  of  the  last  Qerman  theory  on  any  subject.  He 
knew  that  ''the  expedient  in  which  both  parties  [Oamaroi  and 
commons]  concurred  was  to  appoint  Gelon  supreme  moderator 
between  them,  making  him  king  of  Syracuse."  But  that  he  was 
admitted  with  the  rank  and  powers  of  <TTpanfy6s  avroKparmp  seems 
not  unlikely. 

One  cannot  attach  the  slightest  importance  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  the  story  told  by  Polyainos  (i.  27.  i)  in  which  Gelon  is  looked 
on  as  a  Syracusan  rising  to  the  tyi'anny  in  the  usual  fashion  in  his 
own  city.  He  is  chosen  general  with  full  powers  (arpanry^s  avro- 
Kpdrap  xf^poTovrj$€U)  in  the  war  with  Hamiikar,  here  called  Imilkon. 
He  gives  in  his  accounts  {(vBCvas  doits  rrjs  avroKprdopos  opx^O  ^^^ 
appears  unarmed  (yvfu^r)  before  the  armed  people  (cf.  the  law  of 
Charondas  referred  to  in  p.  62).  After  some  talk,  they  elect  him 
general  again,  and  he  becomes  tyrant  (ourco  b^i  irapoKkriBth  b€vT(po¥ 
aTpaTTjy^aai  dvrX  (TTparrjyov  rvpawos  rycyrro  Svpojcovo'ttfv).  This  is  evi- 
dently the  same  scene  as  that  which  Diodoros  (xi.  26)  describes 
on  Gel6n's  return  from  Himera  (see  p.  202),  which  ends  with  the 
people  saluting  Gelon  as  king.  The  whole  circumstances  are  mis- 
conceived; but  Polyainos  must  have  found  the  title  of  aTpanryos 
avTOKpoTtAp  applied  to  Gelon  somewhere,  as  indeed  it  is  incidentally 
given  to  him  by  Diodoros,  xiii.  94.  We  read  there  that  one 
motive  for  making  Dionysios  arparrfy6s  avTOKpartop  was  that  Syra- 
cuse had  done  such  great  things  under  Gelon  as  holder  of  that 
office ',  np6r€pop  Kap}(riiovwv  ras  TpuoKovra  pvpuAag  n€p\  t^p  'IfjJpap 
V€ViKri<r6ai  arparriyovvTOg  FiXovos  avroKparopog,     With  this  before  US, 

it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Diod6ros  recorded  the  appointment 
of  Gelon  to  that  ofifice  in  his  lost  tenth  book.  The  office  is 
one  which  would  do  very  well  to  cloak  the  reality  of  tyranny. 
It  conferred  large  legal  powers;  it  supplied  an  easy  means  of 
illegally  enlarging  those  powers.  It  was  by  abusing  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  that  lawful  title  that  Dionysios  was 
able  to  seize  the  tyranny.  All  this  suggests  the  thought  that 
both  Gelon  and  Dionysios  may  have  used  the  title  in  any 
formal  document,  and  even  that  it  may  have  been  renewed  by 
periodical  elections  like  the  renewed  grant  of  extraordinary  powers 
to  Augustus.  A  submissive  assembly,  with  the  spearmen  ready  to 
act  if  needed,  would  vote  anything.  We  have  unluckily  no  records 
of  any  formal  acts  of  the  Syracusan  state,  in  other  words,  no  in- 
scriptions, of  this  period.   The  words  on  Hieron's  helmet  (see  p.  25 1 ) 
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belong  to  inscriptions  of  another  class,  where  we  do  not  look  for 
formal  titles  even  from  an  acknowledged  king. 

But  in  the  case  of  Gel6n  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
further  question  of  Qelon's  alleged  kingship.  If  the  kingly  office 
was  conferred  on  him  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  on  his  return  from  the 
victory  of  Hiraera  (see  p.  202).  That  he  was  made  king  by  a  formal 
vote  is  certainly  not  implied  in  his  being  greeted  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  as  tvtpyrnfs,  (ro»r^p,  xai  /SaaiXevr  (Died.  xi.  26).  But 
Diodoros  certainly  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  a  vote  was 
passed.  The  next  time  (xi.  38)  that  he  has  to  speak  of  him,  he 
brings  him  in  with  some  solemnity  as  6  /Sao-cXcvp  riX^v;  Gelon 
bequeaths  a  paaiktta  to  Hieron,  and,  by  a  slip  of  forgetfulness,  we 
are  told  (xi.  38)  that  Gelon  iirranrj  xp^pov  c/Sao-tXcvo-r.  The  same 
language  is  applied  to  Hieron,  and  even  to  Thrasyboulos  (xi.  67) 
in  recording  his  fall.  That  Pindar  constantly  calls  Hier6n  /Sao-c- 
Xcvr  (a  point  on  which  I  shall  say  something  in  Appendix  XXVII) 
proves  very  little  in  itself;  it  may  perhaps  be  held  to  prove  a 
little  more  when  we  notice  that,  among  all  his  praises  of  Thdron, 
he  never  applies  the  title  to  him.  The  only  other  person  to  whom 
he  gives  it  is  Arkesilas  of  Kyr^nd,  an  acknowledged  king.  What 
Herodotus  would  have  called  Gel6n,  if  he  had  had  any  stories  to 
tell  of  him  after  Himera,  we  cannot  say.  I  cannot  help  looking  on 
the  words  &  jSao-tXcG  ^vptiKocwp  in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
(see  p.  1 77  and  Appendix  XIX)  as  more  or  less  sarcastic  ;  but,  if  the 
title  came  into  common  use  in  the  last  days  of  Gelon  and  was  con- 
tinued under  Hier6n,  it  might  easily  get  used  before  its  time  in 
a  Syracusan  story.  We  should  specially  like  to  know  whether 
Diodoros  found  any  such  distinction  even  in  Timaios,  much  more 
in  Philistos  or  Antiochos.  That  would  of  course  settle  the  matter ; 
only  we  cannot  know  by  mere  guessing.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  that 
Diod6ros  has  somehow  transferred  the  kingship  of  the  second 
Hieron  back  to  the  first  Hieron  and  to  Gelon.  The  fragment  of 
Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  certainly 
seems  to  apply  the  name  /Sao-iXrvr,  not  only  to  Hierdn,  but  also  to 
Thdron  (see  Appendix  XXIII  and  XXX).  But  can  we  be  certain 
that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words?  The  second  Hieron, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  made  king  by  a  vote,  as  Agathokl^s 
had  before  taken  the  title,  with  or  without  a  vote.  But  this  was 
in  times  when  the  Macedonian  princes  had  made  kingship  again 
familiar  to  the  Greeks ;   and  Agathoklls  certainly  took  the  title 
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to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Macedonians.  We  cannot 
argue  back  from  these  cases  to  times  when  kingship  anywhere 
among  Greeks,  unless  at  Kyrdn^,  was  a  mere  survival. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  not  positively  deny  the  kingship  of 
Gelon  and  Hier6n ;  but  it  seems  much  safer  not  to  assert  it.  The 
greeting  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  idolatrous  homage,  applying  to  a 
man  epithets  which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  In  Mace- 
donian times  we  get  plenty  of  this,  as  in  the  famous  hymn  to 
D^mMrios  icaTo^anyp  in  Ath^naios  (vi.  63;  cf.  Plut.  Dem.  10).  And 
something  of  the  kind  is  heard  of  earlier,  as  the  worship  paid  to 
Lysandros  at  Samos,  and  the  change  of  the  local  feast  of  the 
Heraia  into  Lysandria  (Plut.  Lys.  18  ;  Athen.  xv.  52). 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  power 
of  Gelon  may  have  been  confirmed  by  a  legal  vote  after  the  battle, 
without  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  king.  He  may  have  come 
in  by  a  compact,  and  yet  not  as  m-parrfyos  avroKparap  or  with  any 
formal  title.  In  any  case  the  lord  of  Gela  was  de  facto  master  of 
Syracuse,  as  he  was  of  several  other  cities.  Only  he  chose  to  make 
himself  much  more  at  home  at  Syracuse  than  elsewhere.  That 
is  all.  A  later  stage,  which  would  naturally  come  either  just 
before  or  just  after  the  battle,  would  be  to  turn  this  irregular  and 
invidious  kind  of  power  into  something  known  to  the  law.  A 
grant  of  the  powers  of  arparriyos  avroKparmp  would  just  meet  the 
case.  It  is  therefore  open  to  us  to  believe  that  Gelon  was  made 
(TTparriyhi  avroKpartop  when  he  first  came  in,  and  that  he  was  made 
king  after  the  battle  of  Himera.  It  is  also  open  to  us  to  believe 
that  he  never  was  king,  but  that  he  was  made  m-panjyos  avroKpdrcip 
in  the  scene  described  by  Diodoros,  of  which  Polyainos  seems  to 
have  got  hold  of  a  confused  report.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  came 
into  Syracuse  as  king.  And  in  any  case  it  is  well  not  to  be  over- 
positive  any  way. 

Plass  (Die  Tyrannis,  i.  294)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
kingship  conferred  after  the  battle.  "Der  Name  eines  gesetz- 
lichen  Konigs  wurde  ihm  gegeben." 


"\ 
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NOTE  XIV.  p.  133. 

AoisiAs   OF  Stymphalos. 

About  this  Ag^sias  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar  have  a  good  deal  to 
say ;  but  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
stand the  words  avvoiKiarrfp  rav  Kkfirnv  Ivpcucoa-aav  (01.  vi.  6  or  8) 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  Ag^sias  was  a  descendant  of  a 
companion  of  Archias.  The  scholiast's  way  of  talking  seems  wonder- 
fully simple ;  rovro  de  ovK  oKriBh'  ov  yap  o^os  avP<pKia€  ras  Svpancovcrot* 
dKKa  irp69  iyKoifuop  ciXij^cv*  chr6  yhp  (khvodp  6  'Ayrifrias  t<ov  avpoiKurdurav, 
Or  again ;  avPoiKiarrrip  rt,  8ri  oi  7rp6yopoi  avrov  (rvp  'Apx*9  wapcyeVovro 
€P  ^vpcucovarais,  01  'la/xtdm,  d</>*  2>v  €Ik6s  jrapakafit'ip  rivas.  Surely  ovp- 
oiKKTTTip  must  mean  something  more  than  this.  It  would  have 
more  force  if  one  could  suppose  that  Ag^sias,  especially  if  a  settler 
from  elsewhere,  had  done  something  which  entitled  him  to  claim 
a  share  in  Gelon's  honours  as  founder  of  the  enlarged  Syracuse. 
And  though  Ag^sias  is  called  ov^p  Svpa/cdo-tor  in  v.  18  or  30,  this 
would  prove  no  more  than  the  like  name  applied  toHieron  and  others, 
or  than  the  name  Alrvaios  applied  to  both  Hieron  and  Chromios. 
The  lines  towards  the  end,  all  about  the  two  homes  of  Ag^sias, 
certainly  read  more  naturally  of  one  who  had  made  himself  a  new 
home  at  Syracuse  without  giving  up  his  old  home  at  Stymphalos, 
than  of  one  whose  only  connexion  with  Stymphalos  was  that  his 
mother  came  thence.  Hieron  and  Chromios  again  suggest  an 
analogy ;  v.  98  or  165; 

avy  a  <lHKo<t>po<rvvcus  f^parou  *Ayrjaia  S^^curo  lewftov 
oUoOtv  olxa^  dird  ^rvfKfxtXSeaif  rtix^ojv  voTivi(r<r6fi*yov 
ftarip   eifi^Koio  Xeivovr*  'Ap«a5ia$. 

If  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  Ag^sias  was  the  son  of  a 
Syracusan  father  and  a  Stymphah'an  mother,  he  must  have  kept 
up  a  closer  connexion  than  usual  with  his  mother  s  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mother  of  Agdsias 
was  Stympbalian;  v.  77  or  130; 

fl  8'  M/im  vv6  KvAAdms  Spots,  *Ayrj(ria  /lirpoats  dvdpts 
vai€T&oyrfs  i^prjaay  BtSjv  xApvica,  le.r.k. 

But  this  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  his  father  was  not 
Stymphalian,  if  his  mother's  forefathers  were  in  any  way  the 
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more  eminent.  To  judge  by  the  ode,  the  inArpmn  Srfyn  were 
certainly  lamids ;  it  is  not  clear  that  the  father  of  AgMas  was, 
whether  his  own  birth  was  Stymphalian  or  Syracnsan.  Altogether 
the  ode  seems  better  to  suit  a  foreign  settler  like  Fhormis  than 
a  native  Syracusan.  Anyhow  I  cannot  accept  the  scholiasti'B  ex- 
planation of  irvpoiKurnip,  It  seems  a  mere  gaess,  and' a  weak  one. 
The  word  must  mean  something  more.  He  is  more  likelj  to  have 
preserved  a  Cact  in  what  he  says  about  the  death  of  Ag^sias; 
see  p.  309. 

There  are  one  or  two  notable  things  in  the  ode  which  concern 
us  more  directly  than  the  beautiful  story  of  the  birth  of  lamoa. 
There  is  the  flattery  of  Hieron,  from  which  the  odes  to  Chromioe 
are  free.  But  it  is  a  fine  passage  (92  or  156),  and  it  well  brings 
out  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  ; 

T^v  'Upai¥  imBap^  <rtcdwT<p  itiwa», 

Apria  fir^fxtvos,  ipoiyuc69€(a» 

&fiipiw€i  Ad^rpa,  Xtvieimov  r<  $vyaTfk6s  koprr^^ 

mi  Zrp^6s  Alrvalov  itpdros. 


•> 


NOTE  XV.  p.  140. 
The  Mole  and  Bridge  op  Ortygia. 

That  before  the  time  of  Thucydides  Ortygia  had  ceased  to  be 
an  island  is  implied  in  the  words  of  his  which  are  quoted  in  p.  139. 
By  Strabo's  time  it  had  become  an  island  again,  but  it  was  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  So  he  witnesses  when  Fpeaking  of  Syracuse 
(vi.  2.  4) ;  rj  d*  *OpTvyla  (ruvaTrrfi  yt^vpq  rrpos  rqv  ifnupov  npoaytiog 
o^aa.  But  it  is  from  Strabo  also  that  we  learn  how  the  union 
which  Thucydides  implies  was  made,  and  he  helps  us  to  an  ap- 
proximate date.  He  is  speaking  (i.  3.  8)  generally  of  such 
changes,  whether  by  filling  up  or  cutting  through ;  ivravBa  [at 
LeukasJ  /xcv  d^  ^laKtmai  xiiporprfroi  ytyovatriv'  d\kax66t  dc  irpoa)(ci>a-€i9 
tj  yf^vpoxrctff,  KaBantp  kcu  t^s  npht  2vpaKov<rats  vr^aov'  vvv  piv  y€<f}vpd 
ioTW  Tf  trvvaitTovtra  aMiv  irpos  t^v  ifirtipov*  iTp6Ttpov  dc  xS>pa,  &s  ^(rtp 
"ifivKOSf  \oyaiov  \iBov,  ov  xoXci  iKkftcrdv, 

This  shows  that  the  mole  was  made  in  the  time  of  Ibykos.     For 
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he  clearly  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  thing  in  his  daj.  His  exact  words 
have  been  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem. 
i.  I.  See  Boeckh,  ii.  427  ;  Bergk,  iii.  244  ;  Abel,  Scholia,  17.  In 
Bergk*s  edition  the  lines  stand  thus ; 

.  .  .  vapel  xipcw 

XiBivw  ktcXftcrdv  mKdfUUffi  fiporw 
irp6a$€  Si  viv  wtH'  dyapirdv 
IxOvts  dffiUKpdyoi  vifioyro. 

There  has  been  some  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  amjpiToPy 
vrjpiTov  (several  spellings).  It  is  enough  for  Sicilian  history  that  a 
mole  of  stones  was  built  where  fish  had  been  wont  to  swim,  and 
that  the  work  was  done  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  We  get  near  to  this  by  the  date  of  Ibykos  (see 
p.  154).  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  struck  with  the  fine 
catting  of  the  stones.  It  was  doubtless  an  early  example  of  such 
care  applied  to  a  work  of  that  kind. 

On  the  strength  of  this  mole  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  9)  makes  Ortygia  a  peninsula ;  'Oprvyiov  W  rrfv  ari  Trjs 
^tKtXias  x€pp6vrifT6p  (JMO'iV  avnj  yap  VTJax)s  o^aa  t6  irp6Ttpov  <nJvrj<l)Btf 
rais  2vpaKov<rais.  Compare  the  same  scholiast  on  the  beginning 
of  the  ode. 

The  bridge  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  description  of  Syracuse  (Verr.  iv.  52) 
he  says;  "Eorum  portuum  conjunctione  pars  oppidi quae appellatur 
insula,  mari  disjuncta  angusto,  ponte  rursum  adjungitur  et  con- 
tinetur." 

The  good  Fazello  (i.  169)  sums  up  the  changes  in  a  curious  way, 
and  carries  on  the  tale  to  his  own  day ; 

''  Prima  igitur  pars  Chersonesus  est,  quae  ab  initio  Omethermon, 
quod  simile  balneo  est  Latinis ;  mox  Ortygia,  denique  Naxus  grsece, 
latine  vero  Insula  dicitur.  Hsec  cum  ab  iEtolis  primum,  deinde 
a  Siculis,  et  demum  a  Grsecis  fuit  occupata,  peninsula  erat,  et 
nondum  tota  mari  circumflua,  ut  ex  Thucydide  et  Strabone  memi- 
nimus.  Postea  vero  exnperante  mari  abrupto  Isthmo,  insula  est 
facta,  et  reliquis  partibus  angusto  ponte  adjuncta,  ut  Cic.  memorat. 
Apposita  Syracusis  insula  (lib.  primo  inquit  Strabo)  quae  hoc  tem- 
pore ponte  continuatur  ad  terram,  prius  quidem  ager  erat  Logseo 
ex  lapide,  quem  electum  vocat  Ibycus.  Yerum  non  manu  facta  est, 
sed  exaggeratione.  Hsec  Strabo.  Mea  vero  setate,  et  pluribus 
ante  annis  ex  congestis  delete  urbis,  ac   proximse  arcis  minis 
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iterum  in  peninsulam  redacta,  tenui  Isthmo   Sicilise    erat   ad- 
juncta/' 

He  goes  on  to  mentioa  the  cutting  of  the  present  channels  by 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Now  that  the  gateways  of  the  Emperor  have 
been  bo  brutally  destroyed,  the  channels  and  bridges  are  meaningless, 
and  it  would  save  trouble  to  come  back  to  the  state  of  things 
recorded  by  Ibykos. 


NOTE  XVI.   p.  149. 

St^sichoros  of  Himeba. 

St&sichoro8  was  so  closely  connected  with  Himera  that  Pau- 
sanias,  who,  in  x.  26.  i,  refers  to  him  as  St^sichoros,  in  26.  9  refers 
to  him  again  as  "  the  Himeraian ; "  Korh  tov  *\iupaiov  ri^v  tpbriv.  But,  as 
he  was  not  in  strictness  St^sichoros,  so,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  not  in  strictness  a  man  of  Himera.  The  change  of  name 
comes  from  H^sychios  of  Mil^tos  (Flach,  201,  and  C.  MuUer,  iv. 
194),  who  is  followed  by  Souidas;  eVXiJ^  ^e  ^nja-ixopos  5ri  vpSyrot 
KiBafxpbia  \ophv  earrjatv,  tnel  iTp6T(pov  Turias  exoXcIro.      For  his  father 

we  have  the  choice  of  several  names,  Euphorbos,  Euph^mos, 
Eukleides,  Hyet^s,  and  finally  Hesiod  himself.  Eukleid^,  as 
Holm  remarks,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Himera 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  411);  but  he  could  not  have  come  from  Matauros. 
The  descent  of  Stesichoros  from  that  town  is  mentioned  as  one 
version  by  H^sychios,  and  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  in  whose 
geography  Matauros  is  in  Sicily  (Mdravpos*  nokis  SiKcXtav,  AoxpStv 
Kriafia  .  .  .  ^rriaixopos  Ev^^/iov  irals,  Maravpivot  y€P0Sf  6  tS>v  /ucXov 
iroujTTjs),  Hesychios  mentions  another  account  which  brought  him 
from  Pallantion  in  Arkadia.  In  Plato,  Pheedrus,  p.  244,  he  is 
^TTjaixopos  6  Ev(t>rifiov  Ififpatos. 

The  parentage  of  St^ichoros  as  the  son  of  Hesiod  and  Klymend 
is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  alleged  fragment  of  Aristotle's  Polities 
(115  C.  Miiller,  ii.  144).  This  is  the  story  which  is  referred  to  by 
Thucydides  (iii.  96),  and  which  is  told  in  different  ways  by  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  31.5)  and  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sep.  Con.  19).  "We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  exact  relations  between  Hesiod  and  Kl^nnen^, 
as  we  may  be  sure  (see  Mure,  Hist.  Greek  Lit.  iii.  232)  that 
Stesichoros  could  be  said  to  be  their  son  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
We  may  believe  that  the  story  about  the  nightingale  is  no  less 
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figurative.  It  is  prettily  told  in  the  "EKfjipafris  of  Christoddros 
in  the  Anthology ; 

^njfflxopov  8*  hSriffa  XiyvOpooVy  tv  wort  yoid 
^Ktkltj  tikv  l<p€pfit,  Xvpnjt  9*  i^9a^€V  'Avx^AAetiy 
dp/tovltjy  frt  fn/rpdr  fvt  (nr\6rp(yfH<nv  i6rra' 
Tov  fdp  riKTOfxiyoio  Kot  h  <pdos  Sprt  fwXodvros 
fitiroOtv  hp6<f>oiTot  M  ffTOfidreffcrtv  drjUoifv 
X&$pvj  iifitiofUyfj,  Kiyvpfjiy  dyc/3dAAcro  /lokw^v. 

(The  epithet  of  the  fioXn^  brings  us  within  the  range  of  Plato's  pun 
about  Xtyeiai  and  Aiyv€s  in  Fhsedrus,  p.  237.) 

Hdsychios  gives  St^sichoros  two  brothers,  Helianax  and  Mamer- 
tinos.  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  i),  there  was  a  town  Maixipmov  in 
Bruttium,  and  its  gentile  was,  Sikel-fashion,  Ma/Af/>rtM)ff.  The  real 
name  seems  to  be  Mamerkos,  another  Italian  name  which  we  shall 
come  across  in  Sicily.  This  appears  from  Proklos  on  Euclid  (ii.  19), 
who  quotes  Hippias  of  Elis.  (Some  read  Ameristos,  which  is  less 
likely.)  H^sychios  perhaps  had  something  about  the  ''  Mamertina 
civitas"  in  his  head.  Mamertinos  was  yimfierpias  7fijr€ipos,  while 
Helianax  was  vofioBenjs, 

Of  the  tomb  at  Katan6  H^sychios  says  ; 

ol  dc  ciTr6  naWavriov  rrjs  *ApKabia9  <^vy6irra  avrhy  ikBtiv  (f>a<r\v  us 
KardvfiVf  koI  cVr?  rtXevr^acu  kqi  ro^^vai  irp6  rrjs  TTvkrjs  rJTis  c£  avrov 
^TTia-ixoptios  irpo<niy6p€VT€U, 

Souidas  adds,  under  ndvra  dierm  ; 

ol  fiiv  ^rr}a-ixop6v  <f>aartp  iv  Kordyj;  raf^^vai  voKvrtKSig  wpiit  rais  air 
a^ov   2Trjatxop€lois   XtyopJvais  nvkais,     KtA   tov   pLinjpi€iov   t^xovros   3«cro> 
Kiovai  Koi  oicrh  Pa3fuws  Koi  ojcreb  ynvias, 

Julius  Pollux  (ix.  100)  quotes  the  same  proverb,  but  removes 
the  tomb  to  Himera ; 

^TTjaixopos  c/caXctrd  rtp  nnpa  rotr  darpayaklffivauf  dpiQpiiS  oi  i^rjKov  ra 
OKra>.  t6v  ydp  cV  *\p.fptf.  tov  novjTov  Td(f>ov  c£  3rra>  iravrwf  avvr€BivTa 
irfirotTjKepQi  r^v  irdvr*  oktoh  <f>aa\  irapoiplav. 

The  reference  to  Pallantion  is  anything  but  clear.  Is  there  any 
confusion  with  what  Pausanias  says  (viii.  3.  2)  that  St^sichoros 
mentioned  that  town  in  the  Gfiryon^is  ? 

Eustathios  also  (II.  xxiii.  88.  p.  1289.  60,  cf.  Od.  i.  107,  p.  1397. 
39)  has  another  proverb  connected  with  an  octagonal  tomb  of 
Stdsichoros  at  Himera ; 

Arycro  dcriff  cv  avrali  leai  ^njaixopogy  6  rrjv  oicrd^  dtjIXabri  OTjfiaumv^ 
€ir€i  6  iv  *1pL(fHf.  TJ  SiKcXuc^  Td<f>os  roOdc  rot;  fUkonotov  •  i(  oiera>  yaviiiv 
crvvfieciro. 
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There  may  have  been  two  tombs ;  but  if  there  was  only  one, 
Katan6  is  the  most  likely.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  invent  or 
dream  a  tomb  at  Katan^  for  the  man  of  Himera.  But  all  that  we 
get  from  St^sichoros  about  Himera  comes  from  the  very  doubtful 
passage  of  Himerios  (Or.  xxix.  3),  where,  among  other  poets  who 
praised  certain  cities,  we  read  kqI  \6yois  Koafiti  Inja-ixopos.  Bergk 
(iii.  226)  dutifully  supplies  Himera. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  tendency  to  connect  St^si- 
choros  with  proverbs  about  numbers.  Besides  eight,  he  has  to  do 
in  a  very  dark  way  with  three.  This  comes  in  the  strange  pro- 
verb quoted  bySouidas  and  by  Diogenianus  (Cent.  vii.  14,  Paroem. 
Gneci,  i.  288)  and  Apostolius  (xiii.  18,  Parcem.  Graeci,  ii.  578),  oude 

rh  rpia  ^'n]a'tx6pov  yivoncKtif  1  It  is  said  im  roav  dfrocdcvrcay  Koi  dfiovaav, 
Souidas  adds,  cVf  cd^  (v^6Kifio£  ^ir,  which  hardly  makes  matters  clearer. 

The  change  made  by  St^sichoros  in  the  Greek  conception  of 
H6rakl^s  comes  from  Ath^naios,  xii.  6  ;  tovtov  ['HpoirXca]  ol  vcoc 
iroirjraX  Karaa'K€va(ov(ri.u  tv  Xi/orov  (T\rifuiTi  fi6vov  irtpinop€v6fi€vov,  ^\ov 
€xovTa  Ka\  \(ovT^v  koI  T6(a'  Koi  ravra  rrXacrai  TrpSrrov  ^rriaixopov  top 
*lfitpaiov,  Koi  SdvSos  d*  6  fi€\oiroi6sf  TrptaPvrepos  &v  ^rtja-ix^pov,  a>f  Kal 
avrhs  6  ^Trjclxopos  fxaprvpt't,  &s  <f>rjcruf  6  MrycucXetdi;;,  ov  ravnjv  avr^ 
irtpiTiOrjai  Trfv  oroX^i^  dKka  rriv  '0/ii;piic^v.  St^sichoros  is  also  said 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog,  287)  to  have  described  G^ryon^s  vrith 
six  hands,  six  feet,  and  wings  (cf.  iEsch.  Agam.  870).  All  this 
seems  to  point  to  barbaric  influence ;  but  it  shows  that  there  was 
an  earlier,  a  more  purely  Greek,  H6rakl6s.  Very  little  is  recorded 
of  this  Xanthos.     See  Bergk,  iii.  204. 

Tlie  poem  on  Skylla  (Bergk,  iii.  210)  is  referred  to  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonios,  iv.  828,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  SxvXXa 
Ava-opiri.  Just  before,  at  v.  825,  the  scholiast  has  some  Sicilian 
matter,  and  he  tries  to  localize  things  at  Tauromeuion.  It  is 
iElian  (V.  H.  x.  1 8)  who  refers  to  Stisichoros  as  telling  the  story 
of  Daphnis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  293),  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
story  of  the  five  dogs  of  Daphnis  in  the  History  of  Animals  (xi.  1 3) 
came  from  Stesichoros*  poem  on  him. 

The  story  of  the  Palinodia  is  doubtless  best  known  from  the 
reference  in  Plato,  Pheedrus,  p.  243,  where  the  verses  are  quoted ; 

oltc  iar   trviMs  K6'^os  oCtos* 
obh*  ifiat  iy  vavalv  ivaiXfiois, 
obK  iKto  vfpyapa  Tpoias. 

And  the  story  is  told  by  Isokrat6s  (Helen,  73).     But  the  fullest 
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version  is  that  which  comes  in  the  story  of  Leonymos  as  told  by 
Pausanias,  iii.  20.  11.  (See  p.  152.)  Pindar,  who  in  the  ode  to 
Th^r6n  places  the  Island  of  the  Blessed,  and  Achilleus  in  it,  in  the 
Ocean,  refers  to  the  Euxine  story  in  Nem.  iv.  49  (or  80)  ; 

iy  8*  E^ciVfr  in\6y€t  ^tuwAt^  'Ax«X<i^ 
vaaov. 

But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  marriage  of  Achilleus  and  Helen 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  563  et 
seqq.  Justin  (xx.  3)  speaks  of  the  Dioskouroi  as  fighting  on  the 
Lokrian  side  at  the  Sagras,  and  says  tliat  the  news  was  known 
at  Olympia  the  same  day,  much  as  in  the  legends  of  KegiUus  and 
Pydna. 

The  passing  of  the  soul  of  Homer  into  St^sichoros  (like  that  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar  into  William  Eufus)  is  asserted  by  Antipatros 
in  the  Anthology,  vii.  76 ; 

i/rripiaty  Kardyas  alOai\6€y  ddircSov, 
o^t  xard  TlvOaySpov  ipvaiic^  (pdriyj  it  vply  'Ofi:^pov 
t/wx^  M  arripyots  Scvrcpov  (p/charo, 

Simonid^s,  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  Ath^naios,  iv.  172  (see  Bergk, 
iii.  206),  is  satisfied  with  bracketing  the  two  poets ; 

oihoif  yap  "Oiifipw  i^8i  ^ra€fi\opo9  Anat  XooTs. 

And  it  is  something  to  think  that  the  loveliest  fragment  of  all 
came  in  a  tale  in  which  Sicily  must  have  played  no  small  part 
(see  Bergk,  iii.  209) ; 

'A^Xiof  8*  *1Cv€pioyiSas  Hwas  laKari^aivw, 

Xp^fftoy,  &ppa  dc'  *Clii€ayoio  w€pdffas 

A^iKOift  Upas  irorrl  0M€a  yvitr6$  Iptpayas 

wotX  fjuaripa  KovpMav  r   dkoxoy  voTSds  re  ^l\ovs' 

6  8'  h  d\ao$  ifia 

ddtpvaiffi  Karaaicioy  itoaal  ir6x%  Ai^t. 

From  Tart^ssos  and  Erytheia  the  son  of  Zeus  came  in  the  end 
to  Eryx,  to  the  baths  and  the  hills  that  were  to  be  those  of 
Himera.  But  I  wonder  as  much  as  I  did  many  years  back,  how 
Mure  (Hist.  Greek  Lit.  iii.  251)  could  have  brought  himself,  "  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  verse,"  to  " substitute  car  for  cup"  But  the 
way  of  translators  is  hard. 
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NOTE  XVIL  p.  1 66. 
Thb  Alliance  between  Pebsia  and  Carthage. 

It  is  curious  how  things  turn  about.  When  Grote  wrote,  it  was 
needful  to  insist,  with  a  little  hesitation,  that  there  was  some  con- 
nexion between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  of  Greek  Sicily.  In  answer  to  Mitford  and 
Dahlmann,  who  denied  any  connexion  between  the  two  (see  Mit- 
ford's  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  x.  sect,  i),  the  great  master  argued 
(v.  294)  that  'Hhere  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks  both  in  Peloponnesos  and  in 
Sicily  was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes — 
probably  by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes."  It  is  now 
taken  for  granted  in  the  last  German  book,  not  only  that  the  two 
invasions  were  planned  in  concei*t,  but  that  Carthage  acted  as  a 
vassal  of  Persia.  Diodoros  is  taken  to  task  for  not  having  the 
wit  to  see  this  and  for  foreshadowing  G  rote's  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-known  German  book,  not  very  much  older,  falls  back  on 
the  views  of  Mitford  against  which  Grote  argued.  And  a  smaller 
and  less  known  German  book,  a  little  earlier  again,  supports  the 
intermediate  doctrine  of  Grote.  In  such  a  case  one  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  exercise  a  little  judgement  for  oneself. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Meltzer's  Ge- 
schichte  der  Karthagcr,  i.  204-210  and  493-499.  But  human 
nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  this  last  wilder- 
ness of  words  and  references  heaped  together  on  pages  raised  to 
the  highest  measure  of  physical  repulsiveness  that  the  printer  s  skill 
can  give  them.  One  is  tempted  to  keep  to  Duncker  (Geschichte 
des  Altcrthums,  iv.  527,  vii.  217,  381)  and  Busolt  (Griechische 
Geschichte,  ii.  259),  whose  pages  one  can  at  any  rate  read  and 
understand.  I  have  got  something  out  of  Meltzer,  this  time  as 
at  other  times  ;  but  it  is  hard  work.  Meltzer,  it  seems  (p.  494), 
put  forth  an  earlier  treatise  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  did  not 
think  very  highly  when  he  came  to  write  his  greater  work.  But 
it  is  hard  of  him  to  snub  a  praiseworthy  little  AbhancUung  (Persien 
und  Karthago  ;  von  Moritz  Pfalz ;  Naumburg,  1869),  seemingly  be- 
cause its  author  speaks  respectfully  of  Meltzer's  own  earlier  laboura. 
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Pfalz  seems  to  me  to  make  on  the  whole  a  very  good  defence  of 
Grote*s  position,  though  he  quite  underrates  the  position  of  Carthage 
at  the  time  (p.  23).  Duncker  rejects  the  treaty  altogether ;  Busolt 
accepts  the  extreme  statement  the  other  way,  that  Carthage  acted 
as  the  vassal  of  Persia.  Mommsen,  into  whose  department  the 
question  hardly  came,  seems  (B.  G.  i.  294)  to  douht  as  to  the 
treaty.  But  he  puts  forth  in  the  strongest  words  the  practical 
fellow-working  of  Pei*sia  and  Carthage. 

The  only  ohjection  that  I  can  see  to  a  helief  in  the  joint  working 
of  Persia  and  Carthage  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
earlier  writers.  Now  the  one  extant  earlier  writer  in  whom 
we  could  look  for  any  mention  of  it  is  Herodotus.  But  the  wonder- 
fully casual  way  in  which  Herodotus  refers  to  the  war  in  Sicily 
at  all  (see  helow,  p.  518)  really  makes  his  mere  silence  of  no  force. 
And  it  is  mere  silence ;  he  has  not  a  word  that  tells  the  other  way. 
The  two  writers  from  whom  our  account  comes  are  Ephoros  and 
Diodoros.  Diodoros  is  of  course  said  to  represent  Timaios,  though 
I  know  not  why  he  may  not  represent  Antiochos.  The  story 
of  Diodoros  implies  a  treaty  hetween  the  two  barbarian  powers 
on  equal  terms,  while  the  version  of  Ephoros  has  been  thought 
to  imply  that  Carthage  acted  in  the  matter  as  a  dependent  ally 
of  Persia.  This  last  comes  from  a  fragment  (C.  Miiller,  ii.  264) 
preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  126.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  remember  that  this  scholiast  is  one  against  whom  his 
very  editors  cry  out  as  a  "  portentum,"  and  denounce  his  "stupor" 
and  his  "indoctum  ingenium."  And  well  they  may  when  he 
thinks  that  Pindar  could  have  read  Ephoros.  One  commentator 
says  "  nefas  est  corrigere  hujus  scholiastse  stuporem."  Another 
undertakes  his  defence,  and  makes  him  say,  what  he  may  cer- 
tainly have  meant  to  say,  that  Ephoros  had  read  Pindar.  Now 
Ephoros,  as  quoted  by  this  unlearned  man,  is  made  to  say  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  envoys  from  Old  Greece  come  to  Gelon  (a  yet 
more  unlearned  man  on  the  same  page  says  Hieron),  beseeching  him 
to  come  to  the  general  council  of  the  Greeks  (iKtrtvovrti  ds  top  t&» 
'EXKfjvfap  avKXoyov  iXSiiv),  Persian  and  Phoenician  envoys  came  to 
Carthage,  bidding  the  Carthaginians  to  get  together  the  greatest 
fleet  they  can,  to  sail  to  Sicily,  and  having  overcome  those  who 
took  the  Greek  side,  to  sail  to  Peloponn^os  (cV  dc  Utpa-Siv  koi  ^m- 
Kiop  TTpco-jScts  irp6s  Kapxfj^viovSy  irpoardaa-ovras  [the  other  form  of 
**  stupor  "  has  KcXcvovrar]  c»s  TrXcioroy  d<ot  ot6Kov'  €ls  SoecXiay  re  jSodc* 
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{ciy  jcal  Korairrpt^mfjJwovt  rovt  rh  t&p  'EXkr^pt^p  <l>pavovvTa£  vKttv  in\ 
UtkoTTowrjaov).  The  vassalage  of  Carthage  to  Persia  is  held  to 
be  implied  in  the  casual  use  of  the  words  TrpoararTotrras  or  kcXcv- 
ovraSf  as  opposed  to  iK€T€vovTas.  From  this  point  of  view  Diodoros, 
copyist  of  TimaioSy  is  severely  rebuked  by  Busolt  for  not  under- 
Btandiug  the  state  of  things,  and  for  imagining  a  mere  treaty 
(Vertragf  <nfp6TJKai)  where  there  was  a  royal  command  {Befehl). 
His  story  (xi.  i)  is  that  Xerxes,  wishing  to  destroy  all  the  Greeks 
everywhere    (fiovXofupot    vavras    roifs  "EWrjvas    dvafrrdrovt    nutrja'ai), 

sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  and  made  a  treaty  (duTrpco-jScvcraro 

vp6s  Kapxri^opiovs  irtpl   Koiporrpayias  Kai  crvvc^cro  irpos  avrovs).       The 

terms  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  story,  except  that  nothing 
is  said  about  the  Carthaginians  going  on  to  Pcloponn^sos  when 
they  had  done  with  Sicily  (&otc  ovtop  cVi  tovs  rfjp  'EXkdba  KoroiKovpras 
"EXhjpas  (TTpaT€V€i,p,  Kapxrj^piovs  dc  rots  avroit  xp6pois  fuydKas  irapa' 
frKtvaaacBai  dwdftcir,  Ka\  KoranoKefirja'at  'EXK^Potv  Toifs  rrrpl  ScxeXtay  Kal 
*IraXiay  oIkovptos), 

The  question  then  is  this;  Do  these  passages  prove  joint 
action  on  the  part  of  Persians  and  Carthaginians  ?  If  they  do, 
Did  that  joint  action  take  the  shape  of  an  alliance  between  two 
independent  powei*s  or  that  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Great 
King  to  the  vassal  commonwealth  of  Carthage?  For  the  joint 
action  there  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  source  or  sources 
of  Diodoros,  and  also  of  Ephoros,  who  is  clear  on  tliis  point. 
Against  it  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  only  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  the  surmise  of  modem  scholars  that  it  could  not 
be  so.  But  why  1  The  Carthaginians  and  the  Great  King  had  a 
common  interest;  what  was  more  obvious  than  that  they  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  to  promote  it)  And  if  it  should  be  said 
that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  King  was  commonly  of  another 
kind,  that  he  was  more  in  the  habit  of  demanding  earth  and 
water  than  of  entering  into  equal  alliances,  the  answer  is  easy. 
He  found  himself  in  circumstances  wheie  that  kind  of  diplo- 
macy would  not  work,  and  he  had  the  best  possible  agents  for 
diplou  acy  of  another  kind  ready  at  hand  in  the  men  of  the  Old 
Phojnicia.  Tliose  who  fought  so  well  for  him  against  the  Greek 
would  be  equally  ready  to  work  for  him  in  the  other  way.  The 
agency  of  the  01d-Ph(L-iiicians  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Ephoros 

— iic  n€p(TOi>p  Koi  ^oivUcap  irpifT^tiS  irpos  Kapxrjdopiovi,      Their  mission 

is  doubtless  consistent  with  the  vassalage  of  Carthage;   but  it 
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assuredly  does  not  imply  it,  and  on  the  whole  it  looks  the  other 
way. 

For  that  vassalage  I  certainly  see  no  evidence  whatever.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  Kambys^s  designed  the  conquest  of 
Carthage;  but  we  know  equally  well  that  he  never  carried  out 
his  plan,  because  his  vassals  of  the  Old  Phoonicia  would  not  serve 
against  their  colonists.  Herodotus  (iii.  1 9)  adds  emphatically,  Kap- 
)(Tjd6vioi  fi€v  vvv  ovTa  dovXoavvTfv  dt€<l>vyov  npos  Ufptrtap,  Nor  can  it 
possibly  prove  anything  to  say,  what  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Kyr^nfi 
acknowledged  the  Persian  overlordship.  That  brings  us  no  nearer 
to  any  Persian  authority  over  Cai-thage.  It  is  enough  that,  when 
Herodotus  wrote,  Carthage  was  independent,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  time  when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
proved  by  the  wild  story  in  Justin  referred  to  above  in  p.  483. 
Even  if  it  is  at  all  founded  on  genuine  records,  the  story  is  so 
blundered  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  jiroving  anything.  Indeed 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  alleged  orders  of  Darius 
— it  is  Darius  and  not  Xerxes — may  come  out  of  some  confusion 
with  the  well-known  story  of  Gelon.  It  really  can  prove  nothing 
if  we  like  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthen6s  (Josephus 
c.  Ap.  i.  20,  and  Strabo,  xv.  i.  6),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
Africa  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  H^niklds  and  beyond. 
If  he  did,  the  story  of  KambysSs  shows  that  his  authority  in  those 
parts  did  not  pass  on  to  his  Persian  successors.  Indeed  I  do  not 
see  that  even  the  account  in  Ephoros  really  implies  any  Persian  su- 
periority over  Carthage.  The  reading  fluctuates  between  KfTitvovras 
and  npoardaaovTasj  a  kind  of  difference  which  shows  that  we  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words.  There  is 
no  need  to  press  either  word  to  its  fullest  sense.  The  diplomacy 
of  the  Great  King  was  likely  to  be  a  little  overbeanng  in  its  for- 
mulae, even  when  addressed  to  an  equal  ally.  The  words  jcfXcvriv  and 
npotrraTTeiu  might  not  be  bad  words  to  express  it,  especially  when 
there  is  a  contrast  with  iKtrtmtv  to  be  enforced.  In  later  times 
European  states  have  sometimes  put  up  with  such  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  barbarian  potentates,  when  no  practical  loss  was  likely 
to  follow.  The  Carthaginians  were  doubtless  quite  sharp  enough 
to  do  the  like  on  occasion.  What  I  do  not  believe  is  that  their 
commonwealth  stood  in  any  terms  of  acknowledged  dependence  on 
Persia.  1£  it  were  so,  it  is  strange  that  we  never  hear  of  it  at  any 
other  time. 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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NOTE  XVIIL  pp.  i6o,  192. 

Thb  Date  of  the  Wab  of  Hime&a. 

Herodotus,  it  is  well  known  (vii.  166),  reports  without  com- 
ment the  Sicilian  tradition  according  to  which  the  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Himera  were  fought  on  the  same  day  {irp6s  dc  xai  radc  Xryovo-c 
as  <rvv€Prj  rrfs  avrrjs  fifjJpris  €v  rt  t^  SuccX if/  rfkava  Koi  Orfpttya  wtmSv 
*AfiikKav  t6v   Kapx^^viov  Kid   hf  2dkafJUPt   rovr  *FXkrivas  r6v   IIc/Hri/v). 

There  really  seems  no  reason  against  believing  this  story,  except 
a  feeling  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.     It  is  of  course  quite  pos- 
sible and  quite  likely  that,  if  the  two  battles  happened  at  all  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  a  story  would  spring  up  that  they  happened  on 
the  same  day.    A  statement  to  that  eifect  would  give  way  to  a  small 
amount  even  of  unlikelihood,  much  more  to  the  slightest  proof 
the  other  way.     But  here  is  no  proof  and  no  unlikelihood;  the 
two  battles  may  as  well  have  happened  on  the  same  day  as  not. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  did ;  the  alternative  statements  go  for 
very  little.     Diodoros  (xi.   24)   says   that   the  fight  at   Himera 
happened  on  the  same  day,  not  as  the  fight  at  Salamis,  but  as 
the  fight  at  Thermopylai.     This  may  be  suspected  of  being  an 
improvement  on  the  earlier  statement  of  Herodotus.      I  should 
have  suspected  a  tendency  to  bring   together  two  land   battles 
fought  near  the  sea;  only  the  battle  which  Diod6ros  says  (xi.  23) 
was  usually  compared  with  Himera  was  one  which  he  does  not 
bring  into  any  connexion  of  time,  namely  the  inland  fight  of  Plataia. 
One  odd  point  of  contrast  is  brought  out,  namely  that  Pausanias 
and  Themistokl^s  both  fell  from  their  place  of  honour,  while  Oelon 
grew  old  in  his  (cyyiypdo-at  tJ  jSao-iXci'^   koi   rfXevrrja-m    $avfia(ofi€vov). 
Certainly  Gelon  died  in  honour,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
grown  old  in  it.     Thermopylai  supplies  its  contrast  also.     The 
same  day  saw  the  most  brilliant  victory  and  the  most  glorious  de- 
feat (r^v  KaXXiOD/y  uUrjv  kol  t^v  fvio^oTOTfjv  ^TTav), 

All  this  seems  like  later  reflexion  and  surmise,  while  the  syn- 
chronism in  Herodotus  is  at  least  as  likely  to  bo  true  tradition 
as  not.  But  after  all,  the  exact  day  does  not  matter  much, 
except  to  heighten  the  picture  of  Greece  striving  against  both 
her  enemies  at  once.  For  the  general  purposes  of  history  it 
is  enough  that  no  great  time  can  have  passed  between  the  two 
battles,  without  strictly  requiring  both  to  have  been  fought  on 
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the  same  day.  The  date  of  Aristotle  (Poet.  26)  Korit  roiis  avroifg 
xpovov^  is  enough.  But  it  is  important  to  bring  both  battles  at  least 
within  the  second  half  of  the  year  480  B.C.  This  Busolt  (ii. 
263)  does  without  remark.  Holm  has  a  view  which  I  cannot 
accept,  namely  that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  happened 
at  least  a  year  before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece,  and  that 
the  war  spoken  of  by  Qelon  as  waged  by  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Dorieus  is  no  other  than  the  war  of  Himera.  I  have  already  (see 
above,  pp.  478,  482)  pointed  out  the  strange  way  in  which,  if  this 
view  is  accepted,  Herodotus  is  made  to  contradict  himself.  And 
I  hope  that  I  have  given  some  reasons  to  show  that  there  was  an 
earlier  war  with  Carthage  to  which  Gelon  is  made  to  refer.  I  turn 
again  to  Holm's  note,  i.  416,  and  I  really  find  nothing  to  argue 
against.  His  one  point  is  that  Gel6n  speaks  of  an  earlier  warfare. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  makes  him  speak 
of  his  earlier  warfare,  and  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  directly  after 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  warfare  of  Himera  as  later. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  poem  of  SimonidSs  quoted  in  p.  259, 
which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  Salamis  and  Himera,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  clearly  refers  to  the  battles 
at  the  Eurymedon. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  174. 

The  Laced.£monian  and  Athenian  Ebcbassy 

TO  Gel6n. 

The  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  to  6el6n,  as 
told  by  Herodotus,  is  so  lively  and  dramatic,  and  every  word  so 
well  illustrates  some  point  in  the  case,  that,  familiar  as  it  is,  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  it  once  more  at  length,  and  to  point  out 
the  force  of  particular  expressions.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
historical.  It  reads  to  me  like  a  piece  of  SyracuBan  satire  which 
Herodotus  heard  on  the  spot.  It  is  really  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos  (see  p.  418).  We  have  our 
parallels  in  more  modem  times.  The  dialogue  seems  framed 
to  make  game  of  the  kind  of  personage  who,  some  time  back, 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  "Mr.  Mother-country."  A  Spartan 
ambassador  was  not  unlikely  to  say  something  foolish  and  in- 
solent, but  hardly  anything  quite  so  foolish  and  insolent  as  the 
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story  makes  him.  The  Athenian  might  have  pleaded  that  the 
naval  force  of  Athens  was  as  great  as  that  of  Syracuse,  nor 
was  he  unlikely  to  enlarge  more  fully  than  was  needed  on  the 
mythical  glories  of  his  own  city.  But  he  was  not  likely  to  plead 
the  merits  of  the  Homeric  king  of  Athens  as  of  itself  reason 
enough  to  shut  out  Gel6n  from  the  command.  And  in  a  true 
report  of  an  assemhly  sent  to  Syracuse  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus,  Corinth  could  hardly  have  failed  to  take  the  first  place. 
Here  we  have  not  a  word  about  Corinth.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Syracusan  taste  might  enjoy  banter  against  Athens  or  Sparta; 
filial  piety  forbade  any  mockery  of  the  metropolis. 

Polybios  (xii.  26  b)  had  somewhere  found  an  account  of  the 
dialogue  between  Gel6n  and  the  envoys,  which  reads  like  the 
serious  version  of  which  the  story  in  Herodotus  is  the  grotesque 
shape.  Gelon  offers  twenty  thousand  footmen  and  two  hundred 
ships  of  war  {yavs  Kara<^pcucTov(),  if  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
will  give  him  the  command  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  An  answer, 
wliich  Polybios  thinks  much  to  the  purjwse,  is  made,  not  to  Gelon 
by  envoys  at  Syracuse,  but  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  to  the 

envoys  of  Gelon  ((f>atr\  rovs  npoKoBrifievovs  iv  Kopiu$ta  rmv  'EWffimv 
irpayfiariKonraTov  airoKpifia  dovvai  rois  napa  rov  TiKwvos  frpeo'/Scvraiff). 
They  asked  him  to  give  help ;  they  could  say  nothing  about  the 
command  ;  that  must  fall  to  him  who  showed  himself  most  worthy 
of  it  (r^v  ^  ffy(px}viav  dpayicrj  ra  npaypara  irtpiBrjo'iiv  rois  dplarois  t&p 
dv8pS>p).  This  version  must  have  come  from  Ephoros,  as  it  fits  in 
with  the  fragment  from  him  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  i.  146  (see  above,  p.  511).  There,  while  the  Persians  and 
Carthaginians  are  making  their  alliance,  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
Fend  to  Gelon,  praying  him  to  come  to  their  synod  (iWopci  yap 
*'E<f)opos  ToiovTOVf  ori  irapafrK€va(p}uvov  S^p^ov  rov  cttc  r^  *EXXadi  cmeiXov 
irptafins  irapay€V€(r6ai  irp6s  FcXova  t6v  rvpawov  iKtrtvorras  tls  r6p  r&v 
'KXkfivcDv  (niXXnyov  ikSiip).  The  Carthaginians  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Persians,  and  Gel6n — or  rather  Hieron  {'Upiovos  avfjifiaxfjaw. 
ToU  ^EXKfja-i.  TTpoaBvfiovfjJpov) — accepts  that  of  the  Greeks.  G^lon 
makes  ready  200  ships,  10,000  foot,  and  2000  horse ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  hindered  by  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  in  the  story 
in  Herodotus,  vii.  165  (see  p.  205).  This  account  falls  in  with  that 
of  Polybios ;  Ephoros  must  have  made  Gel6n  send  envoys  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  make  his  proposals  and  receive  his  answer  there. 
This  is  really  the  more  likely  story.     But  Polybios  found  another 
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version  in  Timaios  which  must  have  come  much  nearer  to  that  in 
Herodotus,  one  which  contained  long  speeches  and  tended  greatly 
to  the  glory  of  Sicily  (roa-ovrov^  cVrciWi  \6yovs  koL  rotaunjv  iroulrai 
(nrovdfiv  rrepi  roD  rrjp  fiiv  SoecXiOf  fti(yaKofA€pear€pa3f  iroirjacu  rrjs  ovfAirdoTif 
*EXXddoSy  ic.r.X.). 

It  is  singular  that  Polybios  does  not  here  refer  to  Herodotus, 
nor  does  he  elsewhere.  And  of  Thucydides  he  simply  speaks 
(viii.  1 3)  as  leaving  off  where  Theopompos  began.  The  historians 
nearer  to  his  own  time  were  much  more  in  his  thoughts.  See 
Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  p.  530. 

Ath^naios  (ix.  64)  refers  to  the  story  in  Herodotus,  and  com- 
ments on  the  name  Syagros. 

We  may  be  sure  that  some  communications  passed  between 
G^16n  and  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  and  Ephoros  seems  to 
have  preserved  its  most  probable  shape.  A  general  Hellenic  alli- 
ance seems  as  natural  as  the  general  barbarian  alliance  which  it 
had  to  withstand.  But  though  as  natural,  it  was  not  as  necessary. 
The  two  sets  of  invaders  had  to  form  a  plan  of  joint  invasion ;  the 
invaded  in  both  lands  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  resist  them.  Still 
the  two  sets  of  Greeks  would  surely  keep  one  another  informed 
of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Gelon,  whose 
success  or  failure  against  the  Carthaginians  was  likely  to  be,  and 
was,  settled  much  sooner  than  the  result  of  the  war  in  old  Greece, 
promised  that,  if  he  were  victorious  in  Sicily,  he  would  sail  to 
Peloponn6sos.  Ajid  out  of  this  might  have  grown  the  story  in 
Diodoros  (see  p.  205)  of  his  preparing  to  set  out  after  Himera, 
but  being  stopped  by  the  news  of  Salamis.  But  such  an  engagement, 
though  possible,  is  not  much  more.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say  it,  but 
the  story  in  Herodotus  (see  p.  182)  about  Gelon  sending  Kadmos  to 
Delphoi  sounds  a  great  deal  more  likely.  At  any  rate  the  actual 
dialogue  in  Herodotus  cannot  in  any  case  be  historical  as  it  stands. 
Neither  can  the  statement  that  follows  it,  that  Gelon,  even  after 
the  dialogue,  still  thought  of  sending  help.  We  cannot  too  often 
remind  ourselves  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  any  one  else  is  of  the 
same  authority  when  he  is  reporting  speeches  or  current  surmises 
about  plans  which  were  never  carried  out  as  when  he  is  recording 
plain  facts.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (even  his  implied  state- 
ment) that  Gel6n  did  this  or  that  is  worth  a  great  deal ;  his 
statement  that  Gkl6n  meant  to  do  this  or  that  is  worth  very  little. 
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NOTE  XX.  p.  193. 

The  Battle  of  Himeba. 

It  seems  quite  hopeless  to  try  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Himera  in  Herodotus  and  in  Diodoros.  Yet  they  have 
one  main  incident  in  common,  namely  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar. 
But  every  detail  is  different.  In  the  version  of  Diod6ros,  Hamil- 
kar, ready  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  is  waiting  in  the  early  morning 
for  the  coming  of  the  Selinuntine  contingent.  He  is  killed  by 
the  horsemen  of  Gel6n,  who,  being  mistaken  for  Seliuuntines,  have 
been  received  into  the  Punic  sea-camp  {7rp6s  rriv  vavTiKrjv  arpaTo- 
frcdfuiv,  c.  21).  After  this  follow  the  other  details  of  the  battle, 
the  exploits  of  Qelon  himself,  waged,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  land- 
camp  (orparofTcdfia,  Trapc/xjSoX^,  c.  22).  In  Herodotus  (vii.  166, 167) 
we  have  no  details  of  the  battle.  It  went  on  all  day  (c/xaxovro  cf 
fjovs  dp^fitvoi,  pexP^  dciXi;;  o^iaf ) ;  towards  evening  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  defeated.  Then  (fV  rovra  ry  xP^^v)*  Hamilkar,  who 
had  been  sacrificing  all  day,  presumably  to  the  gods  of  Carthage, 
when  he  knew  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  (Wwv  rponriv  rStv  iavrov 
yivofi€vrjv)f  threw  himself  into  the  flames.  The  search  for  him, 
alive  or  dead,  made  by  Qelon's  orders,  implies  that  the  Greeks 
knew  nothing  of  his  fate.     It  was  from  a  Carthaginian  source,  and 

one  which  he   trusted  (cort  be  \m  avrSav  Kapxqbopiav  ode  Xoyos  Xcyo- 

ficvoff,  oiKUTi  xptoop^'viau),  that  Herodotus  heard  it.  In  the  version  of 
Diodoros  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  In  that  version 
Hamilkar  is  killed  by  Greek  hands  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  ;  in  Herodotus  he  dies  by  his  own  act  as  its  last  stage. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  casual  way  in  which 
Herodotus  brings  in  his  account  of  this  famous  battle.  He  records 
(c.  153-162)  the  embassy  to  Gelon,  bringing  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Gel6n  by  way  of  explanation.  Then  (c.  163)  comes  the  sending  of 
Kadmos  to  Delphoi  (sec  p.  182)  and  his  earlier  history  (see  p.  no). 
But  after  all,  Gel6n  would,  it  was  said  in  Sicily,  have  sent  to  the 
help  of  Greece  (c.  165),  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion.  When  Herodotus  comes  to  the  battle  itself,  he 
first  mentions  (c.  166)  that  the  body  of  Hamilkar  could  not  be 
found,  and  then  goes  on,  as  if  by  way  of  explanation,  with  his  short 
account  of  the  battle.     Presently  (c.  167)  he  adds;  d<f)aviad€VTt  de 
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^AftikK^f  Tp6n<if  fire  roiovr^,  a>£  ^oiyucts  X/yovo-c,  circ  irtp^.     The  next 

words,  a>ff  Svpi^Kovo-ioi  or  o);  Kapx'7^''^*  ""^^  Svpi/Kovo-ioc,  seem  to  be 
doubtful,  and,  in  the  latter  shape  at  least,  they  must  be  corrupt. 
But  in  any  case  Herodotus  implies  that  there  was  another  version, 
seemingly  a  Syracusan  version,  different  from  that  which  his  Car- 
thaginian informants  told  him. 

This  other  version  is  presumably  that  which  we  find  in  Diodoros. 
Busolt  takes  for  granted  that  it  comes  from  Timaios.  So  it  may 
likely  enough,  as  it  may  likely  enough  have  come  from  one  of  the 
earlier  wiiters ;  and  Timaios  in  any  case  must  have  found  it  some- 
where. Taken  by  itself,  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  It  is 
not  very  clearly  told ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  on  the  ground, 
and  I  have  tried  in  the  text  to  reproduce  it  as  I  understand  it. 
I  cannot  so  utterly  cast  it  aside  as  Qrote  (v.  298)  seems  to  do ; 
and  Diod6ro8'  peculiar  synchronism,  placing  the  battle  of  Himera 
on  the  same  day,  not  as  Salamis,  but  as  Thermopylai  (see  above, 
p.  514),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  The  only 
thing  is  that  this  story,  the  Syracusan  story,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  Carthaginian  story  in  Herodotus,  and  that  Herodotus 
himself  implies  as  much. 

Polyainos  has  preserved  two  stories  of  the  battle,  of  very 
different  degrees  of  value.  The  first  (i.  27)  is  rightly  called  by 
Busolt  (i.  265)  **  eine  ganz  tolle  Fabel/'  But  it  is  siu-ely  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  attack  on  the  sea-camp  in  Diodoros,  and  it 
keeps  on  the  tradition  of  the  sacrifice,  though  in  a  strange  shape. 
Gelon — SiiccXcov  rvpayvos — is  afraid  {ovk  idappu)  of  Himilkon  ('I/mX- 
Kdvi  /dao-cXfi  Kapxn^ovitap ;  the  name  seems  to  come  from  a  later  war). 
He  therefore  sends  Pediarchos,  captain  of  his  bowmen,  who  was 
very  like  himself,  dressed  in  tyrant's  dress  (afx<f>ia<ras  r^v  iavrov 
TvpawiKriv  €<r6rjTa),  whatever  that  was,  who  is  to  sacrifice  at  an  altar 
before  the  camp.  The  archers  are  about  him,  dressed  in  white, 
but  with  hidden  bows  (cV  ia-Orjri  Xcvicg  Korexovras  fivpivaSj  t6^  V7r6 
raU  fAvpivcus  Kptmrovras).  Himilkon,  suspecting  nothing,  comes  to 
sacrifice  too,  and  they  shoot  him. 

The  other  story  (i.  28)  I  have  tried  to  work  into  the  text  (see 
p.  199),  as  it  is  the  only  account  of  any  action  of  Th^r6n*s  in  the 
battle.  The  followers  of  Gelon  (oc  SoecXi^ac)  have  entered  the  camp, 
and  are  withstood  by  the  Iberians.     Then, 

Qrjp<ov  noKifv  r6v  SKedpop  id^p  Ifrc/x^  tovs  KVKk(a<rofi€povs  Trapayytikas 
HtnaOev  riis  aicrfvhf  KaTearprjo-af  ^Xoy^r  dc  iroXX^ff  alpop^vrfs,  ovk  txpvT€£  ol 
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iroXc/iioc  aiajviis  en\  ras  vtMvs  ?<^ciryoy.  ai  ti  ^uuki&rm  buiKOPrts  wapk 
raii  pava\  rovs  TrXciorovf  8i€(f>6tipaif. 

Busolt  (ii.  265,  266)  knows  that  this  comes  from  FhiHstos,  and 
I  hope  it  does,  though  Antiochos  would  be  better  still.  But  he 
takes  it  as  an  account  of  the  entrance  into  the  sea- camp,  differing 
from  that  of  Diodoros.  I  read  it  as  an  attack  on  the  land-camp  at  a 
later  stage.  The  only  thing  the  least  suspicious  about  the  story  is 
(pXd^  TToKkri  alpofumjy  which  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  made  its  way 
firom  the  ships  to  the  tents.  But  this  really  does  not  prove  any- 
thing ;  the  story  will  do  very  well. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  fragment  of  Ephoros 
(C.  Miiller,  iii)  preserved  in  a  veiy  corrupt  form  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  146  ;  see  above,  p.  516).  This  seems  to  speak 
of  a  sea-fight  between  Gelon  and  Hamilkar  (rcXcora  hiaKotrlas  pavs 
(vrp€7rl(ravTa  leat  bt,(r\iKiovi  Imriis  icai  nt^ovi  fivplovs  KaroKowrM  trrSKop 
Kap)(ijdoyi<av  frXcovra  (V(  SuceXiai/  Koi  diafiaxrj(rdfi€Pov  ov  fi6i/ov  Tovt  Siirc- 
Xicora;  fXfvSipSxraiy  akXa  Koi  t^v  *EWtiba  avfinaa'av).  One  is  tempted 
to  say  once  more,  **  Nefas  est  corrigere  hunc  scholiastie  stuporem." 
Meltzer  (i.  500)  and  Busolt  (ii.  266)  suggest  that  the  notion  of 
the  sea-fight  came  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  ar6Xos. 
Only  who  made  the  misunderstanding,  the  man  of  **  stupor"  for 
himself,  or  Ephoros  whom  he  professes  to  quote  1  In  either  case 
whence  come  the  two  hundred  ships  1  It  is  possible  that  the 
story  of  the  sea-fight  may  have  grown  out  of  certain  Himeraian 
coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  81)  in  which  Nika  is  represented  as 
holding  the  a])lu8tre  of  a  ship.  From  this  Salinas  (Archivio 
Storico  Siciliano,  N.  S.  i.  196)  was  inclined  to  accept  the  sea-fight. 
But  BuBolt  truly  remarks  that  the  burning  of  the  ships  wns  an  in- 
cident quite  striking  enough  to  suggest  the  device  on  the  coins, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  contemporary. 

The  real  question  is.  Shall  we  accept  the  Carthaginian  version 
given  by  Herodotus,  or  the  S)Tacusan  version  which  Diodoros 
found,  perhaps  in  Timaios,  perhaps  elsewhere  1  The  two  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  Hamilkar  cannot  be  reconciled.  But  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  to  take 
Diodoros'  account  of  the  fighting  by  the  land-camp  as  the  details 
of  the  long  battle  which  Herodotus  records  in  a  general  way,  and 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  death  of  Hamilkar 
in  the  evening.     If  so,  we  must  give  up  the  story  of  Qel6n's  horse- 
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men  personating  the  Selinuntines,  a  kind  of  tale  whicli  is  a  little 
Buspicious ;  and  it  is  farther  worth  noticing  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  real  SelinuntineB  at  all.  We  must  also 
move  the  burning  of  the  ships  from  the  morning  to  the  evening. 
These  are  rather  violent  changes.  The  story  in  Herodotus  is  so 
striking  in  itself,  so  thoroughly  Semitic,  and  bo  effectively  told, 
that  it  needs  a  hard  struggle  to  give  it  up.  But  the  same  charac- 
teristics would  be  likely  to  be  found  in  a  false  story  devised  at 
Carthage  to  lessen  the  shame  of  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  forget  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (see  p.  194)  that 
Gelon  sought  everywhere  in  vain  for  Hamilkar  living  or  dead. 
This  certainly  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  Greek  tradition,  distinct 
from  the  account  in  Diod6ros.  It  looks  like  a  fact  of  which  the 
Carthaginian  story  supplied  the  explanation.  But,  though  the 
Carthaginians  were  not  likely  to  kuow  anything  of  a  real  search 
made  by  Qelon,  they  might  have  put  in  an  imaginary  one  to 
heighten  their  picture.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that  Hero- 
dotus must  have  misunderstood  his  Phcenician  informants  as  to 
the  worship  of  Hamilkar  as  a  hero.  This  is  a  Greek,  not  a  Phoe- 
nician, idea.  There  must  have  been  (see  Movers,  i.  612  ;  Meltzer, 
i.  215;  Busolt,  ii.  266)  some  confusion  between  the  god  Melkart 
and  his  worshipper  Ohedrmdkari  (see  above,  p.  184). 

Meltzer  (i.  215  et  seqq.)  gives  the  fullest  examiuation  of  the 
two  versions.  According  to  him,  the  account  in  Diod6ros  repre- 
sents, as  is  perfectly  possible,  the  local  traditions,  strung  together 
and  adorned  by  Timaios.  Holm  (i.  207,  415),  who  knows  the 
ground,  tells  the  general  story  according  to  Diodoros,  but  notices 
the  different  statement  in  Herodotus  without  seeming  to  decide 
between  them.  He  places,  as  I  do,  the  camp  of  Gelon  to  the  east 
of  Himera,  but  on  the  low  ground  rather  than  on  the  hill.  But  I 
certainly  take  the  xmtpKtlntpoi  Xo^oi  of  Diodoros  (xi.  21)  for  the 
highest  ground  of  all,  behind  the  city  to  the  southward.  (See 
above,  p.  196).  But  the  topography  is  a  good  deal  harder  than  in 
some  other  cases. 

Salinas,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  raises  the  question  whether 
the  temple  at  Himera  (see  above,  p.  195,  and  vol.  i.  p.  415)  is 
older  than  the  battle  or  built  to  commemorate  it.  I  do  not  in 
any  case  see  how  it  can  be  one  of  the  temples  which  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  were  to  build  under  the  treaty  of  peace  (Diod.  xi.  26;  see 
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p.  210).  Those,  if  they  ever  were  built  (see  Diod.  xiv.  77),  were 
surely  at  Carthage. 

One  source  of  knowledge  about  the  matter  we  have  lost  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  play  of  iEschylus  in  which  he  brought 
in  the  fight  of  Himera  as  the  fellow  of  his  own  fight  of  Salamis. 
The  tetralogy  of  which  the  Persians  formed  a  part  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  text  of  the  'Yw66€<nSj  ^ufws,  Uipatu,  tXavicos  Uotvuvs^ 
Uponrj$€vs — of  course  not  the  UpofujBtvs  which  we  all  know.  But 
the  word  11otvl€V9  is  now,  on  better  manuscript  authority,  struck 
out  of  the  text,  and  Lorenz  (Epicharmos,  83)  reads  novrtos.  The 
historian  perhaps  need  not  settle  such  questions.  The  passage 
about  H^rakl6s  at  Himera,  which  we  have  had  to  refer  to  already 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  414),  comes  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  152)  from  a  rXavicor 
not  defined  either  way.  There  is  certainly  every  likelihood  that 
this  play  in  some  way  brought  in  the  historic  fame  of  Himera  (see 
Lorenz,  u.  s.).  It  has  been  well  suggested  by  O.  MUller  (Hist. 
Greek  lit.  c.  xxiii.  §  4,  5,  Eng.  Tr.)  that  the  plays  Phineus, 
Persians,  and  Glaukos  hung  together  as  all  bearing  on  the  Eternal 
Question.  Phineus  would  bring  in  that  early  Argonautic  stage 
of  it  on  which  Herodotus  is  emphatic. 

Pausanias  (ix.  22.  7,  x.  4.  7)  refers  to  two  passages  from  a 
tkavKos  which  seem  connected  with  the  passage  quoted  by  Strabo 
(x.  l)  from  TXavKoi  UoTPievSf  which  speak  of  rvfifiov  dOXiov  Ai^a, 
suggesting  matters  concerning  H^raklds.  And  from  the  scholiasts 
on  Euripides  (Phoen.  1194)  and  Aristophanes  (Frogs  1403)  we  get 
two  lines  of  VXavKos  Uorvuvt,  which  are  warlike  enough  for  any 
battle  ; 

imroi  8'  k<p*  imrois  tfaav  ifjar€<twpiAivot, 

Only  would  this  do  for  Himera,  if  we  may  trust  our  one  narrative 
(see  pp.  185,  186)  according  to  which  the  Punic  chariots  were  all 
drowned  on  the  way  1  The  poet  however  may  not  have  attended 
to  such  niceties. 

All  perhaps  that  concerns  us  is  that  there  once  was  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  battle  of  Himera  from  the  hand  of 
iEschylus.  Being  an  eyewitness  and  actor  at  Salamis,  he  could 
not  have  been  an  eye-witness  at  Himera.  But  he  must  have 
known  the  exact  date  of  both. 
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NOTE  XXL   p.  208. 

GELdN's  Treaty  with  Cabthaoe. 

The  authority  for  the  statement  that  Gel6n  bound  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  treaty  to  give  up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  is  cer- 
tainly not  strong.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  statement  for  which  the 
strongest  evidence  would  be  needed.  For,  as  Grote  says  (v.  299), 
"  such  an  interference  with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unex- 
ampled in  that  age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice  was 
not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage.''  The  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  3)  quotes  it  from  Theophrastos.  He  first  speaks 
of  the  submission  of  Carthage  to  Gel6n  {dXXct  xal  vn  avrols  rfiv  Kap- 
Xri^va  ytvfcr6ai,  &(tt€  Koi  vTTcucovtip),  a  subject  on  which  it  was  very 
easy  to  exaggerate,  and  then  adds,  to  yovv  dvOpoTroBvTuv  (firjcrh  6  8(d- 

(fipaaros  iv  r^  irtpX  TvpOTjvSiv  navcracrBai  airrovs  TcXavos  npoard^avTos, 

Plutarch  has  two  references  to  the  story.  One  comes  in  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  treatise  De  Sera  Numinis  Yindicta  (6),  where 
he  mentions  G^16n  (see  p.  218)  among  the  tyrants  who  gained 
power  by  bad  means  but  used  it  well ;  rcXa>i'  de  koI  7rp<mo\€firicras 
&puTra  Kat  KftaTr)cras  fJMXJj  fifyakjf  KapxriioviaVy  ov  npSrtpov  tiprivr^v  cvrot- 
riiroTO  TTpos  airrovs  htopAvovSy   $   Ktii  tovto  rais  awOrjKats  f^€plXa^ety,  Sri 

navovTM  ra  rcievo  r^  Kp6yt^  KoroBvovrts,  He  mentions  it  again  among 
the  anecdotes  of  Gelon  in  the  Apophthegmata  (reXa>yo£  i)  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  speaking  of  Himera  by  name.  Diodoros  either 
found  nothing  about  it  in  his  authorities  or  else  passed  it  by. 

If  there  was  any  such  general  obligation  imposed,  the  treaty  most 
certainly,  as  our  own  Chronicles  say,  "  stood  no  while."  Human 
sacrifice  was  again  in  fall  force  when  we  have  next  to  speak  of 
Carthage.  In  short,  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  belief.  Yet  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  lurking  notion  that  it  may 
have  arisen  out  of  some  provision  against  the  sacrificing  of  Greeks. 
It  would  be  a  strange  tale  for  anybody  to  invent  whole. 

One  is  somehow  reminded  of  the  wild  story  (see  Norman  Con- 
quest, iv.  518)  of  William  the  Conqueror  requiring  the  Scots  to 
give  up  their  ancient  practice  of  eating  human  flesh. 
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NOTE  XXn.   p.  213. 

The  Temples  of  D^Mtr^B  and  Persephon^ 

AT  Stracuse. 

The  building  of  the  temples  of  the  two  goddesses  by  Gelon  is 
recorded  by  Dioddros  (xi.  26);  cV  t&p  \a<f>vp€dv  KarttTKtvacrf  vaov£ 
d$io\6yovs  AfiurjTpos  Km  Kopiyy.  The  position  is  fixed  by  a  later 
passage  (xiv.  63),  where  Himilkon  icarcXa/Sero  to  rrjs  'Axpadivrjs  npo- 
ao-rctoF,  Koi  rovs  v«ci>s  Ttjs  rt  £kr]firjTpos  Km  Koprjs  tavKricr^v,  That  is,  the 
temples  stood  near  the  present  burying-ground  under  the  PorteUa 
del  Ftisco.  Late  diggings  there  have  brought  to  light  a  wall  of 
great  width,  or  rather  two  walls  meeting  at  an  angle.  They  do 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  they  are  finished  with 
a  smooth  surface.  They  are  clearly  not  works  of  fortification  of 
Dionysios  or  anybody  else  ;  but  the  matter  is  complicated  by  their 
crossing  an  earlier  wall  which  might  be  military.  It  is  tempting 
to  believe  that  we  have  the  n(pi;ioKos  of  the  twin  temples,  or,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  a  sacred  path  round  them.  Only,  if  this  wall 
is  the  work  of  Gclon,  whose  is  the  wall  that  it  crosses  ? 

There  were  clearly  twin  temples  of  Mother  and  Daughter.  The 
lax  phrase  of  Diodoros  (xiv.  70)?  ^<'<'  ^«  ^5*  ^ijfirjrpos  koi  Koprjs  tfpoC, 
whether  we  amuse  ourselves  by  improving  the  text  or  not,  proves 
nothing  against  it.  Tlie  two  had  a  joint  rifievosj  t6  t&v  0((Tfxo(l>6p(av 
Tffitvosj  as  Plutarch  calls  it  (Dion,  56),  which  is  the  same  as  t6  Trjs 
ArjfjLtjTpos  itpov  in  Diodoros,  xix.  5.  See  Schubring,  Bewassening, 
624  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  184  ;  Lupus,  102. 

The  fifyas  opKos  by  the  two  goddesses  is  described  by  Plutarch, 
Dion,  56  j  ^v  df  TOiovTos.  Karafias  ctr  t6  tS>v  Q(afjio<l>6p(ov  ripttvos  6  didovr 
rr)v  iritTTiv  UpS>v  nvoav  ytvopivoiv  TrcptjSuXXrrat  rriv  irop^vpiha  r^s  Btov^  Km 
\afii)v  d^da  Ktiopkvriv  dnopwai.  Tliis  is  in  the  case  of  Kallippos. 
That  of  Agathoklds  comes  in  Diod.  xix.  5.  On  the  oath  by  the 
Palici  see  vol.  i.  pp.  167,  523. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  ^Etna  is  also  recorded  by  Dio- 
doros (xi.  26).  The  question  is  what  site  he  means  by  ^tna. 
There  was  no  town  of  iEtna  in  Gelon's  day.  The  name  was  after- 
wards bonie,  first  by  Katanfi  and  then  by  In^ssa.  Diodoros  may 
have  simply  meant  that  the  temple  was  somewhere  near  the  moun- 
tain, without  reference  to  any  town,  or  he  may  have  carried  back 
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either  of  the  later  uses  of  the  name  to  Oeldn's  day.  If  so,  it  would 
more  likely  be  the  later  and  more  abiding  use  of  the  two,  that 
by  which  In^ssa  was  called  ^tna.  In  either  case  it  implies  that 
Gelon  held  a  dominion  somewhere  not  very  far  from  Katand,  though 
the  name  of  that  city  is  not  mentioned  in  his  time. 
The  words  of  Diod6ros  are  ; 

cfTfiSaXcro  dc  vartpov  Koi  Kara  Trjp  Atrvtjv  learcuriccvd^eiv  yca>y  AfifirfTpot' 
ipvffi)s  dc  ovoTis  TovTop  fi€v  ov  (TWcrcXecrc  /xfcroXa/Siy^ir  t6v  /3u>y  vir^  ttjs 
ir€np»fi€9rfs. 

Whatever  exact  site  we  here  understand  by  jEtna,  there  is  no 
possible  reason  to  change  jEtna  to  Henna,  which  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  notion  of  Henna  being  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  See 
Holm,  i.  418. 


NOTE  XXIII.  pp.  214,  236. 
Hieb6n,  PolyzI:los,  and  THtR6N. 

DiODoBOS  (xi.  38)  speaks  without  any  qualification  of  Hieron  as 
succeeding  Gel6n  in  what  he  calls  his  kingdom.     His  words  are ; 

TTiv  fuv  PacriK€iav  7rap€b<0K€v  'Upapi  r^  vrpfcrjSvrdr^  rStv  adcX^ooy.   Directly 

after  he  speaks  of  Hieron  as  6  biabe^dfttpos  i^y  fiaaikeiav.  Neither 
here  nor  in  xi.  48  does  he  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  division 
of  power  which  most  modem  writers  assume  between  Hier6n  and 
Polyz^los.  It  seems  to  come  from  Timaios  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  who  says  that  UoXvCrikos  ddcX^^r  rriv  fTTpcmjyiav 
Koi  T^v  yafX€Tfiv  tov  ddt\(l)ov  dcadf;(croi  Korh   ras   TiXavos  roO  adfX^O 

9rpocrra^€tff,  words  which  have  perhaps  been  made  a  little  too  much 
of.  If  this  writer  copies  Timaios  quite  literally,  Gelon  gave  his 
brother  not  only  the  generalship  but  the  wife  too  while  he  was 

still  alive  ;  tov  FcXodvos  TcXcvrfiv  t6v  filov  /icXXovrof . 

Neither  does  Diodoros  show  any  knowledge  of  Gel6n's  son. 
But  his  existence  seems  to  be  quite  well  established  by  a  pai^sage 
in  Aristotle's  Politics  (v.  10.  31)  to  which  we  shall  come  again, 
and  by  the  passage  of  Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Nem.  ix.  95)  where  he  appears  under  the  guardianship  of  Chro- 
mios  and  Aristonous.     See  above,  p.  493. 

When  we  come  to  the  somewhat  later  story  in  which  Hieron, 
Polyz^los,  and  Th6r6n  all  play  a  part,  we  find  it  told  by  Diod6ros 
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(zi.  48)  clearly  and  straightforwardly  enough,  so  far  as  he  tells 
it  at  all,  but  with  some  odd  gaps.  Hier6n  envies  Polyz^los  on 
account  of  his  popularity  in  Syracuse,  and  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
him  Clepooy  6  fiacrCkfvs  t&v  ^vptucoa-lnv  fura  r^v  rov  Tikovos  rcXfvr^v, 
r6v  fiiv  db€\<f>6v  Ilo\v{rjkov  6p€)»  cvdoxt/ioOvra  irapa  rots  ^vptucocriois  Koi 
vofii{ciiV  avT^v  €<f>tipov  vtrdp)(€iv  r^s  /SacrtXcias',  ^cnrrvdcy  cWodQ>y  iroi^- 
aacrBai).  Diodoros  then  mentions  Hieron's  gathering  of  mercenaries, 
seemingly  to  account  for  what  follows.  Hieron  takes  advantage  of 
the  war  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris — or  the  remnant  of  Sybaris — 
(SvjSaptrcay  noKiopKovfitvnv  vnh  KporwtuTwv  xat  d€Ofi€P<av  Porj0rj€rat),  to 
send  a  large  force — seemingly  a  mercenary  force — ^under  the  com- 
mand of  Polyz61os  to  the  help  of  Sybaris  {trTparton-as  noWovs 
Koriyptv^tv  tls  rrjv  Grpartiav^  fjv  iraptbihov  IIoXv^ijX^).      This  is  with 

the  object  of  getting  rid  of  Polyzdlos  (vofiiC<av  aMv  vnh  rav 
KpoT<aviaT&v  dvatp(6fjcrfcr0ai).  It  seems  implied,  though  it  is  not 
distinctly  said,  that  Hier6n  sent  a  force  of  mercenaries,  because 
they  would  be  more  ready  than  native  Syracusans  to  betray 
Polyz61os. 

Of  course  this  surmise  as  to  Hier6n's  purpose  is  like  all  other 
such  surmises,  even  in  contemporary  writers.  It  proves  very  little 
as  to  actual  fact;  it  proves  a  great  deal  as  to  general  belief. 
Polyz^los  is  conceived  as  at  least  suspecting  his  brother ;  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  declines  the  command.  Hieron  on  this  treats 
his  brother  as  an  open  enemy  (rov  bt  JlokvCrjkov  7rp6s  r^v  arpaTtiav 

ovx  vnaKovcravTOS  diii  rf/v  prjBtiaav  vno^iaPf  di*  opyrjs  €ixt  t6v  dd€X<^y). 

PolyzMos  then  flees  to  Th6r6n,  and  Hier6n  declares  war  against 
Th^r6n,  evidently  on  the  ground  of  his  sheltering  his  rebel,  and 
makes  preparations  for  war  (^vyovra  npbs  Orfpova  t6v  *AKpayavTlv<o» 
Tvpawov    Karcaro\(p>rjcrai    tovtov    napfcrKtvadiro),       Here    there    would 

seem  to  be  a  gap ;  at  least  Diodoros  mentions  only  preparations 
for  war,  while,  in  other  versions,  as  we  shall  see,  though  there  is 
no  actual  fighting,  there  is  at  least  a  march  and  a  mediation. 
Hier6n  is  presently  described  as  wishing  to  settle  matters  peace- 
fully with  Th^ron  {6  be  'Upav  Kplvas'glprjviKm  buAvaairOai  irp6s  r6v 
efipwva),  and  as  using  the  affair  of  Himera  as  a  means  thereto. 
The  oppression  of  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  is  described  {Opaavbalov 
. . .  €iri(TTarovvTos  rrjs  r&v  'ifitpalnv  n6K€ci>s  ^pvrtpov  roO  KoBfiKouroSf  awePfi 
Tovs  'Ififpaiovs  cardk\oTpt»$fjvai  iravTiXSis  an  avrov).  The  people  of 
Himera,  instead  of  applying  to  ThSrdn  (n-por  fih  odv  r^y  mrnpa 
irop€V€a6<u  KOI  Kanjyoptiv  aircdoxi/xa^ov,  vofii^ovTMS  ovx  ^£*^  ^^^  aicovcrr^v), 
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offer  to  make  a  dediiio  to  Hier6n  {lnayy€Kk6iitvw.  rffv  rt  noKip  iKtiv<p 
vrapadtfCTfty  feat  awtntBri(recrOai  rois  ntpl  t6v  B^poova).  Hieron  betrays 
them  to  Thdr6n  {irpoCd<aK€  rovt  'ifitpaiovs  Kal  rii  ^fiovKtviuva  \a6pai»s 
€firiwcr€).  Th6r6n,  finding  the  story  told  him  by  Hier6n  to  be 
true,  makes  peace  with  Hieron,  the  restoration  of  PolyzMos  being 
seemingly  the  condition  {irp6s  fiw  roy  *Upiova  dtfX uo-aro  Koi  rhv 
no\v{ri\op  (Is  Tqv  irpovfrdpxova-av  (Cvoiav  OTroiearcan^crf).  He  then  does 
his  massacre  at  Himera  {tS>v  dc  *Ifupaiav  rovs  ivavriovs  iroKKovs  Svras 
avWaPoav  airo<r<l>dCti)' 

This  is  our  one  narrative  strictly  so  called.  The  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  have  preserved  a  great  number  of  other  versions. 
Among  them  is  one  which  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  Timaios, 
which,  as  Diod6ros  no  doubt  had  Timaios  before  him,  it  is  well  to 
compare  with  his  account,  though  we  cannot  feel  at  all  certain 
that  we  have  Timaios'  real  words.  The  extract  is  brought  in  very 
oddly  and   at  secondhand.     The  passage   in  the  text  is  01.  ii. 

29(15); 

.  .  .  rw¥  bl  vtirpayfiivoay 
kp  Slieq,  re  /cai  mpci  ^leav  dinHtjTov  oiV  Stir 
Xp6vos  6  ftavrav  war^p  ivvaiTO  $ip,€V  tpycjv  rikos, 
K&Ba  h\  vdrfjuf)  ahy  (uSnlpoyi  yivoir*  &p. 

Then  the  question  is  raised,  hC  fiv  alricof  €v$dp€vos  r^  Orjpaui  rh 
KaXXiora  KaTdiravtriv  tS>v  npaxOivrav  b(iuS>»  alTtlrm  rhv  £kia,  Aristarchos, 
it  seems,  referred  it  to  the  original  migration  of  Th^ron's  forefathers 
from  B,hodes  (see  p.  144);  6  ^  Aidvfios  [the  elder  Alexandrian 
grammarian  of  the  name]  t6  dKpi^€<rrepov  rrjs  Itrroplai  tKriOerai  pdpTvpa 
Tipaiov  t6v  (rvvrd^ayra  ra  irtpi  rfjs  SoecXtas  irpoa'(l>ep6p€VfiS,  fj  dc  laropia 
ovTcjs  c^ci.  If  the  scholiast  has  rightly  copied  Didymos,  and  if 
Didymos  has  rightly  copied  Timaios  (Fr.  90,  Miiller,  i.  214), 
Diod6ros  must  have  departed  a  good  deal  from  his  account, 
perhaps  in  the  direction  of  Philistos  or  any  other.  Hier6n  makes 
use  of  the  Sybarite  war  to  get  his  brother  out  of  the  way,  but 
seemingly  not  to  kill  him  (^apnp^  avr^  ica\  7rfpt)3Xc7rra>  ruyxdvovrt 
Karh  r^v  SiJccXtov  'Upwv  (l>Oovfia'as  6  adcX^6f,  feat  irp6<f>a(riv  crM^dpfPos 
rbv  irp6s  ^vfiaplras  TrcSXf/ioy,  dir€\avvei  r^s  narpibos).  But,  unlike  the 
account  in  Diodoros,  Polyz^los,  instead  of  declining  the  command, 
wins  great  distinction  in  it  (oKkii  xol  tovtov  KaTa>p6<a(r€  t6v  ndXifiov  6 
Uo\vCf}\oij,  On  this  Hier6n  hates  him  the  more,  and  openly 
charges  him  with  plotting  a  revolution  (6  dc  fifi  <^cpa)y,  yvfivdrepov 
avTov  Konfyopeh  tneipaTo  vtwrtpiapjov),     Th^ron  then   declares  war 
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against  Hieron ;  the  armies  meet  by  the  river  Gelas,  which  im- 
plies an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Th6r6n.  Bat  Simdnid6s  reconciles 
the  two  tjTants  before  they  come  to  blows ; 

Kai  ovT»  rdv  Qripfava^  vn(paya»aKTrj(ravTa  Bvyarpos  Sjia  kcll  yafi^poVy 
avpprj^cu  np6s  'Upmva  nSktfwv  vapa  FeXXf  r^  SuecXitfruc^  irorap^f  oH 
KdKkifiaxoi  fufivrirai ; 

of  8i  r^Xa  voTOfif  K€<pCLki  hrnKtifuvov  &arv 

M  y^  M^  ^^^  fi^^^^t  M^^  ^^^  rlKos  irpoxaprj<rai  rhv  ir6\tpov,  <f>cur\  yap 
rorc  ^ipavtdrjv  t6v  Xvpucdv  ntpirvxovra  dcoXvcrai  tois  fiaaiktwn  t^v 
€x6pav.     Nothing  is  said  about  Himera. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  we  have  hero  the  words  of 
Timaios,  though  we  may  have  his  facts ;  and  anyhow  those  facts 
are  different  from  those  in  Diodoros.  One  would  specially  like  to 
know  whether  Timaios  spoke  of  Th^ron  as  king,  a  name  not  given 
to  him  by  Diodoros  or  Pindar.     Besides  jSao-iXcCo-t  just  above,  he  is 

called  Oripav  6  rc^v  ^AKpayavTivav  ^atrtXtvs. 

In  another  version,  also  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  (01.  ii.  29), 
Polyz6los  is  sent,  not  against  Greeks  in  Italy,  but  against  Sikels 
at  home  {'!r€p<l>6us  vno  *Up»voi  irdkrpfjo-cu  rots  n€pioiKois  ^uctXiarais 
— he  must  mean  1ik€\oU — Papfidpois),  He  offends  Hieron  by 
making   peace  without  his  consent  {inavtrt  t6v  voktpop  x«>>p(^  ^s 

Tov  ^Upavos   yva>pr}£y  koI   dia  tovto   iv  v<f>op»(r€i  ^v).       Then    COmes  a 

very  strange  tale,  in  which  we  seem  to  see  some  lurking  traces 
of  the  story  about  Himera  as  told  by  Diodoros.  ThrasydaioB 
persuades    PolyzSlos    to   attack   Hieron.      Then    Hieron   designs 

a    general    vengeance    (tKpivtv    alprjcreiv    r^v    ^AKpaycuna    Kai    Qrjpmva 

Kai  Opaa-vbalov).  Simonid^s  reconciles  them  in  a  not  very  in- 
telligible way,  and  with  a  clearly  corrupt  text  {fitWovrav  di  rStv 
<l>ik(ov  tirfpnt  2ifi(ovibfis  6  XvpiKos  np6s  avr^p  avpfiovktvap,  itcrapd^M 
pJaK\ov  fiovKoptvoi  r^  pf)vv€iv  t^v  piWovtrav  avr^  npodocrlav  €iT€crBai  xal 
Toifs  irpobibSvras),  Here  is  surely  some  confusion  with  the  betrayal 
{irpovba>K€)  of  the  Himeraians  in  Diodoros.  But  what  follows  is  yet 
stranger.  Theron  seemingly  gives  up  his  tyranny  and  takes  it 
back  as  something  like  a  fief  from  Hieron  (6  dc  €v\afirj$€\s  €fyx^PW* 
rap  npaypdrap  rf  *l€p<apij  vartpop  dc  cnrcXa/Scv  air    avrov  ri^i'  rvpaypiba). 

Then  follows  the  marriage  of  Hieron  with  Th6r6n's  sister,  that  is, 
with  his  niece. 

Another  scholiast  has  a  version  almost  too  foolish  to  examine  in 
detail.      PolyzMos   succeeds   Gelon   in    the    kingdom   (/SacriXr/a). 
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Hieron  envies  him,  and  somehow,  king  as  he  is,  sends  him  to  the 
Sybarite  war.  In  that  he  succeeds  and  gains  glory.  Hier5n 
conspires  against  him  {ovk  cxooy  6  n  koX  ytvoiro,  nphs  atrrhv  imiparo 
vtmrtpiCtui),  Th6r6n  makes  war  on  Hier6n  ;  Simdnid^s  reconciles 
them,  and  Hier6n  marries  Th6r6n's  sister. 

There  is  another  question  whether  all  these  stories  stand  in  any 
relation  to  another  set  of  stories  which  are  found  in  the  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  in  another  place,  namely  01.  ii.  173  (95).  There  the 
poet,  having  praised  the  bounty  of  Thdr6n,  goes  on  to  imply  that 
he  had  enemies ; 

dXK'  atvoy  kwifia  K6pos 

r6  XaXttyijffeu  $ikoi¥  lepv^oy  re  $ifjny  ka0\Sav  ita\ois 
Hfyyois. 

So  they  set  to  work  to  explain  the  allusion.  Th6r6n,  it  seems  (see 
pp.  147,338),  had  enemies  in  his  own  house,  Kapys  and  Hippokratds. 
In  one  version  they  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  quarrel 
between  Th6r6n  and  Hier6n.     The  date  of  the  ode  is  said  to  be 

Tov  Oripa>vos  iro\€ftovyros  di^  rffp  nphs  *Up(ova  Kfjd€iav»     This,  however 

oddly  put,  must  mean  the  war  which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
We  then  hear  of  certain  friends  of  Th^r6n  who  betrayed  him  to 
Hierdn  (t6  bi  x^P^^^^^^f  ^'/^^  "^^^  Qripcovot  cV^/Si/a-r  noKkovs  th  vfipiv 
brjXovoTi  avTovs  frpoi/yoycro,  cVrl  oi  irpobii6vr€£  avr^v  'lipt&vi  <^iXot  j^croy). 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Kapys  is  meant  to  be  reckoned  among 
them,  but  it  is  said  directly  after  that  he  made  war  on  Th^r6n 
because  he  could  not  endure  his  glory  (dvvarat  dc  tovto  kqi  tls  rovs 
n€pi  Kcnrw  rctVctv,  o*  hrttrrpmvaav  avr^  fi^  xmoittvovrts  avrhv  6pav  ovra 
\afiirp6v  Svra),  It  is  not  easy  to  make  much  out  of  this ;  and  there  is 
another  scholion  in  the  same  page  which  refers  the  K6pos  simply  to 
the  quarrel  between  ThSron  and  Hier6n.  Another  scholion  contains 
what  is  at  least  an  intelligible  story,  which  is  something.  Kapys 
and  Hippokrat^  levy  war  against  Th6r6n,  and  he  defeats  them  in 
a  battle  near  Himera  {Kdwvs  Ka\  'itrnoKparris  Orjpavos  ^a-av  oyc^iot. 
oItoi  ttoXX^  vn  avrov  fv<pyfTijd<iT€£,  w  c(0po»y  rjif^fjLfinjv  avrov  rrfv 
Tvpawida,  <f>6ovovvTts  nSkipov  ifpayro  irphs  avrov,     6  be  <rvpPako»v  avrois 

irapa  'IfjJpav  wKtjae),  This  suggests  all  manner  of  things.  Did  the 
malecontents  join  the  Carthaginians  f  Did  they  mix  themselves 
up  with  the  movement  against  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  ?  Bunbury 
(Diet.  Geog.,  Theron)  understands  the  story  of  a  separate  revolt  of 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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Kapys  and  Hippokrat^  earlier  in  the  reign  of  Th6rdn,  and  a 
defeat  by  the  river  Himeras.  One  guess  is  quite  as  easy  as 
another,  and  not  more  unlikely. 

I  must  confess  to  putting  exceedingly  little  faith  in  these 
scholiasts,  except  when  they  quote  the  exact  words  of  some  earlier 
writer.  They  remind  one  of  a  certain  old-fashioned  class  of  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  Testament,  who  used  to  think  they  had 
explained  a  difficulty,  if  they  put  forward  any  guess  of  their  own, 
ushered  in  with  the  formula  "  It  is  supposed/'  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  absolutely  invented  their  stories,  but  they  so  mangled 
and  confused  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  out  of 
them.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  happened  between 
Th6r6n  and  Hier6n  ;  but  it  would  not  be  very  violent  to  put  the 
march  of  Thfiron  and  the  mediation  of  Simonidfis  into  the  narrative 
of  Diod6ros,  and  to  suppose  that  the  betrayal  of  Himera  by  Hier6n 
to  Th^ron  was  part  of  the  terms  of  peace.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  marriage  of  Hieron  with  Th6r6n's  niece,  and  it  might 
be  worth  while  thinking  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in 
the  alleged  homage  of  Th6r6n  to  Hieron. 

After  all  these  stories  it  is  wonderful  to  read  iElian*s  picture  of 

Hieron,  Y.  H.  ix.  I  ;  ^v  dc  koi  rrfv  yfntXTjv  dvipuSraroSj  d^€ravi<rroi  dc 
Koi  roir  adcX^otr  avvt^ltacrt  Tpiaiv  oZai  iraw  ^(pddpa  dyajni€ras  avrovs  Ka\ 
vir  avrSnf  <j>ikrj6e\s  cV  ficpct. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  265. 

BACCHYLIDfis  AND  THE   EnEMIES    OF   PiNDAB. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  business  to  go  minutely  into  Pindaric  ques- 
tions, except  when  they  directly  concern  Sicilian  history.  And 
it  would  be  endless  to  discuss  all  the  guesses,  either  of  ancient 
scholiasts  or  of  modem  scholars.  And,  unless  a  saying  has  very 
clearly  to  do  with  some  of  the  persons  of  my  stoi^,  I  am  not  bound 
to  add  to  the  number  of  guesses. 

In  the  second  Pythian  ode,  addressed  to  Hieron,  we  read  (77  or 

131); 

fiaOojv  KaK6t  roi  viBeau  wapd.  mualy  aUl 
Ka\6s. 


LOCAL  SIEELIOT  GAMES.  ^31 

In  the  second  Olympic  ode,  addressed  to  Th6rdn,  we  read  (86  or 
155); 

ao<p6s  6  voWiL  tlSeln  <pv^'  /M$6yT€s  82  XififHH 

Again  in  the  third  Nemean,  an  ode  altogether  Aiginetan  and 
containing  no  reference  to  Sicily,  after  a  reference  to  the  altroi 

d>Kvs  iv  TToravois,  come  (82  or  1 4  3)  the  words  Kpayirai  di  Kokoiol  rcartwa 
W/ioyrat. 

In  all  these  passages  the  scholiasts  tell  us  to  see  Bacchylid^. 
If  60,  Bacchylid^s  must  have  persecuted  Pindar  all  over  the  world. 
He  troubles  him,  not  only  (as  is  likely  enough)  at  the  court  of  Th^rdn 
as  well  as  that  of  Hieron,  but  also  somewhere  where  it  concerned  a 
man  of  Aigiua.  I  had  long  thought  that  the  two  crows  in  the  Olympic 
ode  {yapvtrov  in  the  dual)  were  Kapys  and  Hippokrat6s  (see  the  last 
note);  and  I  see  that  Mezger  (Siegeslieder,  165-167),  without 
distinctly  saying  this,  will  hear  nothing  of  Bacchylid^s,  and  makes 
a  great  deal  in  the  ode  refer  to  those  two.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  two  crows  in  an  Akragantine  ode  can  be  the  Syracusans 
KoTox  and  Tisias  (see  pp.  286,  329,  and  Appendix  XXXI).  And 
it  is  almost  too  subtle  to  see  in  the  word  Kpayiras — certainly  not  a 
common,  perhaps  an  unique,  word — in  the  Aiginetan  ode  a  dark 
reference  to  the  name  *hKpayai,  If  so,  the  eagle  just  above  must 
be  the  eagle  on  the  Akragantine  coins.  I  had  thought  that  the 
ipvii  Buos  of  the  Akragantine  ode  might  be  Th^ron  himself  with 
this  distinctly  Akragantine  allusion.  But  it  would  rather  seem 
that  the  eagle  and  the  crows  or  daws  are  a  standing  parable  which 
may  be  used  anywhere.  It  was  not  only  at  Akragas  or  Aigina 
or  any  other  one  place  that 

"Onoe  the  jays  sent  a  measage 
Unto  the  eagle*s  nest." 


NOTE  XXV.    p.  268. 

Local  Sikeliot  Games. 

We  see  that,  while  Hier6n  himself  (see  p.  270)  did  not  scorn 
to  be  magnified  in  song  for  prizes  won  in  the  lesser  games  of  Old 
Greece,  candidates  from  Old  Greece  came  to  local  Sicilian  games. 

M  m  2 
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In  the  long  list  of  places  where  the  Corinthian  Xenoph6n  had  won 
prizes,  Pindar  (01.  xiii.  iii  or  156)  mentions 

ral  0*  inr*  Afrrat  UpiXiipou  naXXlitkovTOi 

Here  one  Bcholiast  says  ;  iroAetr  dc  Xcyet  ra^  IvpaKovaas  . .  .  "icrBfua 
yap  Koi  hf  avTois  rektiraiy  A  Ka\  tviicrja't  SfiMXJi&v.  Another  adds ;  uir* 
AiTPas'  rijs  luceXias  ir6ki9'  «Vf  1  yhp  oyf rm  dyav  Ncftca  KoKovfuvos,  They 
use  the  present  tense,  as  if  the  games  still  went  on  in  their  own 
day ;  but  that  may  be  only  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  plain  that 
Pindar's  words,  though  they  doubtless  take  in  Syracuse  and  the 
Isthmia,  cannot  possibly  mean  them  exclusively  or  specially.  The 
reference  is  most  specially  to  ^tna,  Hieron's  ^tna,  and  her 
Nemea.  Why  Hieron  should  have  founded  Nemea  is  not  so  clear 
as  why  there  should  be  Isthmia  at  Syracuse ;  but  no  one  else  could 
be  their  founder.  Now  the  ode  is  fixed  by  Bergk  to  the  year 
464  B.C.  Hieron  was  then  dead,  and  his  dynasty  at  Syracuse 
was  overthrown.  Our  chronology  just  then  is  so  confused  that 
we  can  hardly  say  whether  in  that  year  the  Hieroniau  iEtua  was 
still  at  Katan^  or  whether  it  had  been  already  moved  to  In^ssa 
(see  p.  322).  But  it  is  likely  that  all  Hieronian  rites  would  go 
on  in  the  new  ^tna,  though  one  would  doubt  their  being  of  im- 
portance enough  to  tempt  candidates  from  Corinth.  The  reference 
is  more  likely  to  be  to  a  victory  won  at  iEtna  in  Hier6u's  own  day. 
There  it  would  suit  Hieron's  purpose  to  get  together  all  the  com- 
pany that  he  could  from  all  parts  of  Gi*eece,  and  from  Corinth 
above  all. 

Quite  another  side  of  this  Xenophon,  and  of  Pindar  too,  will  be 
found  in  the  skolion  preserved  by  Ath^naios,  xiii.  33  (Bergk,  i. 
419).  One  is  driven  to  confess  that  Ashtoreth  had  set  up  her 
throne  on  Akrokorinthos  as  well  as  on  Eryx. 


^ 


NOTE  XXVI.   p.  269. 

XENOKRATfis   SON   OP   AiNfesiDAMOS. 

Xenokbat£s,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  was  the  son  of 
Ain^idamos  and  brother  of  Th^ron.  The  way  in  which  the  scho- 
liasts speak  of  him  shows  how  much  there  is  of  confusion  and  guess- 
work both  in  themselves  and  in  the  writers  whom  they  quote.  Thus 
the  scholiasts  on  the  second  Isthmian  (Abel,  p.  379)  ode  tell  us ; 
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Tov  dc  XtvoKparrjv  rovrov  ol  fUv  wpovnofivrjfAariO'dfitvoi  Orjpmvos  odeX^y 
(ivai  <l>aauff  6  de  *Apr€fjL€iv  axl>6^pa  row  ntpi  rovs  SuecXuvrar  irciroXtir^Kiy- 
HOvrjKm  aurhv  fi6vov  avyy€vrj  <f>rfo\p  tlvat  Srjp»P09, 

That  he  was  an  Emmenid  appeal's  from  Pyth.  vi.  5  ; 

vorafuif  r   'AMpdyaim  ttal  /mU'  BtvoMpdru, 

That  he  was  son  of  Ainteidamos  and  brother  of  Th6r6n  appears 
from  Isth.  ii.  28  or  41 ; 

,  ,  .  ty'  ddoydrocr  Alyrjfftidfiov 
iroTScs  iv  rifiais  tiuxBtv 

and  again  from  01.  ii.  49  or  89  where  Th6r6n  is  congratulated  ou 
his  Olympic  victory,  and  there  immediately  follows, 

.  .  .  IIv^cM't  8*  6f»6icXapw  h  (i^A^«4$y 

Ayayoy, 

Here  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  odes  to 
Xenokrat6s,  Pythian  and  Isthmian. 

The  scholiasts  are  yet  more  puzzled  as  to  the  kindred  between 
Xenokrat^  and  Thrasyboulos,  who  is  clearly  his  son  ; 

6  dc  * A.pUrrapxos  aht\<^¥  VTrctXi/^c  tov  S€VOKpaTovs  €ivai  t6»  Qpaav- 
fiovkoy,  (vioi  de  vlov  StvoKparovs  ....  /SeXrioy  de  ddcX<^6y  €umi  tov  Stvo^ 
KpoTovi  tj  vlov  Thv  OpaorvfiovkoVf  ovx  &f  tiv€s  iraT€pa, 

Yet  it  is  plain  from  Pyth.  vi.  28-36  that  Thrasyboulos  had 
done  something  for  Xenokrat^s  which  could  be  likened  to  Auti- 
lochos  defending  Nestor ;  and  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  was  his  son. 

One  scholiast  fui*ther  describes  this  Thrasyboulos  (distinguishing 
him  from  the  son  of  Deinomen^s)  as  6  ttjs  ywaucbs  tov  'Upnvog  odcX- 
<f>hs,  o^  vvv  fiPTifjLov€V€i  Ilivlktpos,  That  is,  the  kinswoman  of  Th^ron 
who  was  given  to  Hieron  after  their  reconciliation  (see  pp.  236, 
239)  was  not  Th^ron's  own  sister,  but  a  daughter  of  Xenokrat^ 
and  sister  of  Thrasyboulos. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  remarkable,  something  that  is  puz- 
zling, in  both  the  odes  which  bear  the  name  of  Xenokrat^s.  Both 
are  directly  addressed,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  ton  Thrasyboulos. 
There  is  very  little  of  local  colouring,  very  little  that  is  Akragan- 
tine,  even  in  the  Pythian  ode,  and  still  less  in  the  Isthniian.  Less 
is  made  of  the  Emmenid  house  than  we  might  have  looked  for, 
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and  there  is  only  the  faintest  reference  to  Th6r6n  personally  as 
a  kinsman.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  any  of  these  things 
as  regards  the  Isthmian  ode,  written  when  Xenokrat^s  and 
Th^r6n  were  both  dead.  And  when  the  Pythian  ode  was  written, 
Th^ron  had  not  yet  risen  to  power.  Both  odes  are  short,  and, 
especially  the  Isthmian,  remarkably  affectionate  in  tone.  These 
two  things  may  have  something  to  do  with  one  another.  A  short 
poem  written  really  in  earnest  may  have  been  more  prized  by 
some  minds  than  a  long  story  about  mythical  forefathers.  The 
real  question  is  why  Thrasyboulos,  and  not  Xenokrat^s  himself, 
is  addressed  in  the  Pythian  ode. 

That  ode  is  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  494.  That  was  the  year 
of  Xenokrat^s'  Pythian  victory  in  the  chariot-race.  The  victory 
was  also  celebrated  in  an  ode  by  Sim6nid6s.  So  witnesses  the 
scholiast  on  the  ode  ;  oitros  6  ZtvoKparr^i  ov  fiovov  "laOfua  veviiajKtv 
(tnrotf,  aiKKa  Koi  Jlvdia  Trjv  tlKoar^v  reraprfiv  IIvBidba^  ins  * ApiaronXfis 
dvaypa(f>fi'  Koi  St/iuWdi/f  de  iircuvStv  afi^oriptis  avrov  rai  vUas  icaTaTdcr(r€i, 
And  the  victories  of  Xenokrat^s,  Isthmian  and  Pythian,  are  fur- 
ther referred  to  in  the  passage  already  quoted  (01.  ii.  49  or  89  and 
the  scholia).  This  is  of  course  an  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  not 
that  commemorated  in  the  second  Isthmian.  According  to  Bergk 
(iii.  90),  this  ode  of  Sim6nid6s  was  not  strictly  an  «j^>mt^ton,  but 
a  poem  written  to  Xeuokrat^s  long  after,  when  the  poet  was  in 
Sicily.  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  other  hand  (257),  sees  a  reference 
to  the  ode  of  Sim6nid6s  in  the  opening  lines  of  Pindar,  and 
holds  that  that  ode  was  strictly  the  epinikioriy  and  that  Pindar 
wrote  his  some  time  after,  when  Th^ron  was  already  tyrant,  and 
so  addressed  it  to  Thrasyboulos.  I  see  no  evidence  for  this.  The 
Emmenids  were  a  great  family  before  Th^ron  was  tyrant — Xeno* 
k rates'  victory  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  it — and  the  reference  to 
Th^ron  personally  is  very  slight  (44)  ; 

.  .  .  9pa<rvfiov\09 

vaTp^v  lA&kiara  wpbs  ffraO/jutP  iffa, 

vdrpqf  T    iir(px6iJi€V0S  dy\atay  IScc^cv. 

Nor  can  I  see  in  the  mention  of  Memnon,  either  here  or  in  the 
second  Olympic  ode,  any  reference  to  the  battle  of  Himera,  or 
thereby  any  sign  that  the  poem  was  written  after  b.  c.  480. 

What  it  was  that  Thrasyboulos  did  for  his  father  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  (see  Lloyd,  260 ;  Mezger,  1 76).  Perhaps  he  drove  the  chariot. 
We  cannot  infer  that,  because  Nikomachos  was  the  charioteer  of 
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XenokratSs  in  B.  c.  476  (Isth.  ii.  22  or  35),  he  therefore  held  that 
place  in  494.  But  one  would  think  from  the  reference  to  Nestdr 
and  Antilochos  that  Thrasyboulos  had  saved  his  father  from  some 
more  special  danger. 

The  second  Isthmian  records  a  victory  of  Xenokrat^s  with  the 
chariot  in  b.o.  476.  Between  the  Pythian  ode  and  this  must 
have  come  the  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  and  one  at  Athens  (v.  19 
or  28) ; 

Kcd  t6$i  M\(tyais  r   'Epex^ccSoy  x"^'''*^^^^  dpapoin 
reus  Xiwapats  kv  *A06p€us  ovk  kfU/AtpBij. 

Now  comes  the  mention  of  Nikomachos,  whom  the  scholiast  infers 
to  have  heen  an  Athenian. 

The  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode  quotes  from  Kalli- 
stratos  an  absurd  story  that  Pindar  addressed  the  ode,  not  to  Xeno- 
krat^s  but  to  his  son  Thrasyboulos,  because  Xenokrat^s  did  not 
pay  him  highly  enough.  But  he  mentions  also  the  more  reasonable 
belief  of  Askl^piadds  that  it  was  because  Xenokrat^s  was  dead. 

6  be  'AaKkrpruibris  icarcueojSoXrt  Xiycav  cVi  rcrcXrvn^icort  r^  SS(voKpaT€i 
Tovs  \6yov£  €lyai,  eie  roif  noWa  cV  r§  ^5^  en*!  irapt^^yAvov  xp^*^^ 
Xcyf  o-^at,  \€x0ricr6fi€va  &v  irri  rov  7rap6vroSf  curcp  rrtpiiqv  tfn,  KaXXiarparos 
b€  <^i7<rt  t6v  Hivdapov  fiff  rvx6vTa  rov  kot  d^iav  fucBov  did  rtva  fuiepoXoy/ay 
rov  S€voKpdTovSf  7rpocrBuiKiy€(r6ai  Opa<rufiov\«^  r^  vl^  aifroVf  Kal  ovk  e tr 
SfvoKparriVf  <t>i)a\f  y(ypa(f>€  rfju  tj^brfv,  oKX*  eir  Gpacv/SovXoy*  ica\  yh,p  ^  e icr- 
jSoX^  iT€fii  dpyvpiov  /ic/ii^rcDV  iartv  o>v  Oikovros  avrov  t6v  kot  d^iav  pAcrBbv 
KOfxiaatrBat, 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Xenokrat^s  was  dead  when 
the  ode  was  written.  His  merits  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  past 
tense  (see  p.  269).  As  far  as  this  goes,  Xenokrat^s  might  have 
died  very  soon  after  his  victory  in  B.C.  476,  before  Pindar  had 
had  time  to  write  an  ejpinikion.  But  I  certainly  think  (see  Lloyd, 
355;  Mezger,  185)  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  ode  shows  that  it 
was  written  a  few  years  later,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Emmenid 
power,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  472.  It  is  not  so  much  any 
particular  words  that  suggest  this  thought  as  the  general  tone, 
and  the  absence  of  any  such  references  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  one  whose  family  was  still  in  power.  The  lines 
near  the  end  become  much  more  intelligible  on  this  view ; 

fx^  yjjVf  in  <p$ov€pai  Oyaiwy  tftpivas  d/MJHMpipayrou  k\vl5tSf 
IxffT   dptray  vcr*  atydrv  mrpffat^ 
fujH  TOvai*  i/Ayovs, 
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And  the  opening  lines,  so  oddly  misunderstood  by  Kallistratos, 
seem  to  mean  that,  as  the  Muse  was  once  not  mercenary,  so  now  she 
shall  cease  to  be  mercenary.  Pindar  will  sing  the  praises  of  a 
fallen  house  as  willingly  as  those  of  a  ruling  one. 

Still  we  do  not  understand  why  Pindar  should  have  so  long 
delayed  writing  the  ode.     And  the  words  at  the  end, 

.  .  .  kmi  Toi 
obic  l\iM/<rovTOf  airro^  [p/tyovi]  cl/yya<rafiay, 

do  not  make  it  clearer.  The  tone  towards  Thrasyboulos,  (ctvoy  ifibv 
ri$aioy,  is  singularly  affectionate.  Then  the  words  near  the  beginning, 

HffTif  iaty  icakbs  ttx'^  'AtftftolUras 
§i$p6vov  fiy&arttpav  Adiffrav  dv&paVj 

would  most  naturally  apply  to  the  youthfal  beauty  of  Thrasyboulos. 
But  here  we  are  in  the  year  472,  and,  twenty- two  years  before, 
Thrasyboulos,  though  young,  was  not  a  mere  child.  It  may  be 
therefore  that  the  saying  is  general,  without  any  personal  reference, 
both  here  and  in  the  opening  words  of  the  second  Pythian. 

Lastly,  one  would  like  to  know  whither  Nikasippos,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Isthmian,  was  to  take  the  ode  to  Thrasyboulos.  As 
Mr.  Lloyd  says,  Thrasyboulos  need  not  have  been  at  Akragas. 
After  the  fall  of  his  house,  he  most  likely  was  somewhere  else.  The 
only  local  allusion  in  the  ode  is  when  (17  or  25)  Xenok rates  is 

called  tvapfioTos  aurip  y€palpo>v  * KKpayavrivtav  <l>dos. 

There  is  also  a  skolion  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  422)  addressed  to 
Thrasyboulos,  but  it  contains  nothing  local,  unless  we  make  some- 
thing out  of  the  ixvf^  (see  p.  276).  It  suggests  that  Thrasyboulos 
had  no  dislike  to  good  cheer. 


NOTE  XXVIL   p.  270. 

The  Pindakic  Odes  Addressed  to  Hieron. 

The  dates  of  the  Hieronian  odes,  or  at  any  rate  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written,  seem  now  to  be  fairly  settled.  The 
earliest  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  second  Pythian, 
though  the  one  thing  certain  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  Pythian.  The 
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scholiaat  at  the  beginning  quotes  a  great  number  of  opinions, 
showing  that  nothing  was  really  known.  Modem  scholars  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  ode,  undoubtedly,  as  the  first  few  verses 
show,  sent  from  Thebes  {rcof  \ifrapa»  mrb  Qtifiav),  commemorated  a 
victory  won  in  Theban  games.  To  the  belief  of  Boeckh  and  others 
(see  Mezger,  49),  that  the  games  were  those  of  H^rakl^s  and 
lolaos,  Mr.  Lloyd  (278)  objects  that  the  ode  contains  nothing 
about  those  heroes.  Much  might  have  been  said  of  them  at 
Agyrium,  but  a  man  of  Agyrium  would  as  yet  have  found  no 
welcome  in  any  Hellenic  festival.  In  v.  69  or  127  the  ode  itself 
which  is  to  cross  the  sea  from  Thebes  to  Syracuse  is  called  Kacrrdpeioy. 
On  this  the  commentators  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  nothing 
that  points  to  any  games  bearing  that  name. 

The  date,  it  seems  universally  allowed,  must  be  b.c.  477  or  476. 
This  is  shown  by  one  very  important  historical  allusion,  namely  to 
the  deliverance  of  Lokroi  by  Hierdn.  It  is  in  this  ode  that  we  get 
the  picture  of  the  Lokrian  maiden  singing  his  praises  (see  p.  234). 
Less  obvious  references  have  been  found  to  the  affair  of  Th^ron  and 
Polyz^los.  Polyz^los  is  even  said ( Lloyd,  28i,282)tobe  the Ixion of 
the  ode,  and  his  marriage  with  Damareta  at  the  bidding  of  Gel6n  is 
supposed  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  (v.  27  or  50)  to  passages 
with  regard  to  H^ra  of  which  Zeus  certainly  did  not  equally 
approve.  If  there  is  anything  in  my  guess  as  to  a  possible  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  Themistokl^s,  we  cannot  place  it  before 
476  as  an  Olympic  year. 

As  to  its  contents,  I  have  already  spoken  a  word  or  two  on 
some  points,  the  reference  to  the  ape  among  them.  Far  more 
interesting  is  the  reference  to  the  three  forms  of  government 
(v.  86  or  159); 

iv  w6yT<i  SI  v6fiO¥  th9iyXwxiros  Mip  vpo<pip€i 
vapd.  rvpawlZiy  xinr6rav  6  Xifipos  arparbs, 
\&ra»  v6kt»  ol  awpoi  rripionrri. 

The  Boiotian*s  sympathies  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  oligarchy. 

Of  the  local  allusions  I  have  already  said  something.  The  same 
scholiast  who  (see  above,  p.  505)  calls  Ortygia  Chersonisos  explains 
tliat  €v  Tji  *Oprvy'uf  Ifv  ra  iiTVorpo<^€la  *Up»voi,  The  colts,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  broken  in  by  the  help  of  our  Artemis  of  the 
Island  (v.  7  or  10); 

vorapdas  tSos  *ApWfu8or,  2f  oinc  &T€p 

K€lvas  drffotajLOiV  |y  X^P^^  voiiuKayiovs  IMftcur^f  v&\ovs. 
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Next  comes  the  BO-called  third  Pythian  ode.  This  is  really 
Pythian,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a  Pythian  victory ;  but  that  "victory 
was  won  (Mezger,  68)  long  before  the  date  of  the  poem,  ;when 
Uieron  was  not  yet  tyrant.  The  date  is  fixed  to  some  time  later 
than  B.C.  476  by  the  words  Alrualos  (cW  in  v.  69  (121),  and  it  is 
more  definitely  fixed  by  Mr.  Bury,  Appendix  C,  to  July  or  August 
474.  But  the  victory  was  one  of  old  standing  (oTe<^ayoir  rovt  dpi- 
oTfvfidv  ^€p€viKos  cXfv  Ktpp^  noT€,  V.  74  or  131),  fixed  to  B.C.  486  or 
481.    The  former,  when  Hieron  was  still  of  Gela,  seems  unlikely. 

The  so-called  fii*st  Pythian,  the  great  ode  to  Hieron  of  ^tna, 
now  follows  with  the  date  of  474.  The  earthquake  and  the 
foundation  of  iEtna  fix  the  time.  Here  we  get  the  kingship  of 
Deinomends,  the  reference  to  the  fights  of  Himera  and  Kym6,  and 
the  earliest  witness  (see  above,  p.  451)  to  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalai-is.  The  supposed  foundation  of  the  new  city  and  the  victory 
ill  the  Pythian  race  are  strongly  brought  together  in  the  lines 
(29  or  56)  which  follow  the  description  of  Typh6s  and  iEtna  ; 

ffi;,  Zcv,  riv  ttrj  du96v(ir, 

ts  rovT    iipivfis  opoSy  tincApwoio  yalas  fUratwov  rod  plv  Ijmvvpiay 
K\tip6i  olKi<rrijp  iicviavfy  ir6\tr 

yuTova,  UvOiibos  8'  iv  dp6fju^  icdpv^  dy^ciiri  viv  dyyiXXojy  *l4pcu¥ot  Ihr^p 
teaKkmicov 

&p/M(Tt, 

Hieron  enjoys  (v.  48  or  94) 

.  .  .  ripBy 
oiav  o(>Tii  *EW6yajy  hplrrti 
vkovrov  arapdvojp,*  dyipoJxoV' 

And  the  poet  prays  for  his  success  in  all  things  (v.  56  or  109) ; 

oitTO)  8'  'itpctivi  Otbs  dpOotrflp  iriXoi 

rhv  vpoffipwovra  xp6voVy  &v  Iparai  tt€up6y  8c8oi^. 

Pindar  Beems  to  have  come  to  Sicily  between  the  writing  of  the 
fii-st  Pythian  and  that  of  the  first  Olympic.  Holm  (i.  420)  is 
incliued  to  fix  his  coming  to  some  time  before  the  eruption  of  475, 
because  he  tliinks  that  his  language  is  that  of  one  who  saw  it.  But 
Mr.  Bury  argues  that  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  third  Pythian 
(jcac  K€v  fV  yava'iv)^  implying  that  he  was  not  there  when  that  ode 
was  written,  s^how  that  he  did  not  come  till  474  at  the  eai'liest. 
But  he  was  there  to  celebrate,  in  the  so-called  first  Olympic  ode, 
victory  of  the  horse  Pherenikos  at  Olympia  in  472.     As  Mr. 
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Bury  says,  personal  presence  is  implied  in  the  words  near  the 
beginning ; 

and  again  soon  after ; 

The  length  of  Pindar's  stay  in  Sicily  seems  uncertain.  (See  Mr. 
Bury's  Appendix.)  He  can  hardly  have  been  there  when  he  wrote 
the  ninth  Nemean  to  Thrasyboulos  (see  above,  p.  535) ;  but  we 
know  not  how  soon  the  ode  followed  on  the  fall  of  the  Emmenids. 

More  interesting  than  the  exact  dates  is  the  question  which 
naturally  arises  when  we  compare  the  praises  heaped  on  Hieron 
by  Pindar  with  the  known  character  of  his  government.  It 
is  strange  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  the  cruel  and  suspicious 
tyrant  which  had  been  handed  down  to  Xenoph6n  and  to  Diod6ros, 
to  the  opposite  picture  of  the  king,  not  only  gracious  and  bountiful 
to  strangers,  but  mild  to  liis  citizens  and  who  envied  not  the 
good.     So  he  appears  in  Pyth.  iii.  70  (124)  ; 

ts  Xvpouc6ffffaiai  vifji€t  fiaatk€iis 

vpavs  dffTois,  0^  ifkOovioiy  AyalBoiSf  ^ilifois  9i  0avfiaar6s  mr^p. 

This  last  he  doubtless  was ;  it  was  his  calling  and  interest  to  be 
so.  The  question  is  as  to  the  poet's  frame  of  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  other  part  of  the  character,  or  again  when  he  wrote  (01.  i.  1 2 
or  19)  of  Hieron  as  one 

0€fu<rr€Tov  ts  &fupiv€i  ffKamov  iv  woKufidkiy 
S(ircA/f ,  ^piinav  fi^y  Kopwp^  dp^rav  dird  voaar* 

or  again  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Ag^sias,  quoted  in  p.  501,  which 
were  found  stamped  on  a  brick  at  Syracuse,  perhaps  by  Hier6n*s 
own  order,     (See  Bergk's  note.) 

Now  was  all  this  simple  flattery  paid  for  by  the  tyrant's  money  ] 
Did  Pindar  not  care  how  Hier6n  dealt  with  the  people  of  Syracuse 
as  long  as  he  was  a  "  wonderful  father  *'  to  the  poets  who  sang  his 
praises  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  poet  put  on  indeed  the  guise 
of  a  flatterer,  that  he  uttered  words  which  he  knew  to  be  literally 
false,  but  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  put  in  an  occasional  word  of 
warning  ?  Some  passages  certainly  have  this  kind  of  sound.  K  one 
were  as  clever  as  some  of  the  commentators,  one  might  even  see  in  the 
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phrase  dpnrwy  icoptM^r  dpcray  anh  naaoM  a  hidden  reference  to  that 
form  of  the  craft  of  the  tyrant  which  consisted  in  striking  off  the 
tallest  poppies  or  ears  of  corn.  But  without  going  so  deep  as  this,  there 
surely  are  passages  in  which  one  seems  to  hear  the  note  of  warning. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  ode  Hieron  and  his  kingship  are 
lifted  to  the  highest  place  on  earth  (01.  i.  ii3ori8i); 

ficuri\€wri*  fujiciTi  inirrcuKc  it6pciw. 

Surely  the  tyrant  is  here  gently  warned  against  some  ambitious 
scheme.  And  the  same  note  may  seem  to  be  heard  in  the  third 
Pythian  (21  or  36); 

tan  h\  ifiXov  \v  dyOpinroiai  fAarmdraTov, 
Sans  alaxyyo^^  ^'"^X'^P^^y  nawraivu  rel  ir6paoj, 
/Mtrafiifyia  Brjpt^cuy  dtcpAyrois  kXviaiv. 

The  whole  latter  part  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  is  a  sermon  of 
advice  to  a  ruler,  which  might  have  been  professedly  meant  rather 
for  the  young  Deinomenis  than  his  father,  but  in  which  one  cannot 
but  feel  throughout  that  the  father  is  glanced  at.  Elementaiy 
precepts  of  truth  and  justice,  warnings  not  to  listen  to  deceivers,  all 
winding  up  with  the  famous  exhortation  to  make  Croesus  and  not 
Phalaris  the  model,  certainly  suggest  that  Pindar  knew  that  there 
was  something  not  as  it  should  have  been  in  Hieron's  rule.  To 
carry  on  the  examination  further  belongs  rather  to  special  students 
of  Pindar.  Tlie  historian  of  Sicily  can  describe  only  the  Hieron  of 
history.  But  he  will  be  well  pleased  to  let  off  a  great  poet  as  easily 
as  he  can.  "  Can  it  be  necessary,''  asks  Mr.  Lloyd  in  commenting 
on  the  first  Olympic,  **  to  refute  categorically  the  notion  that  the 
German  critics  propound  that  Pindar  glances  here  at  Hiero's  mis- 
deeds of  political  violence? "  I  do  not  undertake  to  "  refute  *'  the 
other  notion  "  categorically,"  but  I  certainly  have,  in  this  matter, 
a  fellow-feeling  with  "  the  German  critics." 

A  point  specially  to  be  noticed  is  the  way  in  which  the  kingly 
style  of  Hieron  seems  gradually  to  grow  upon  the  poet.  In  the 
earliest  ode,  the  second  Pythian,  Hieron  is  not  directly  called  king, 
though  he  is  by  implication  classed  among  kings  (v.  13  or  24) ; 

dWois  di  m  kriXtaaw  dAAof  M^p 
tifax^a  fiaaikfvaiv  vtivow,  diroip   dperds. 

The  title  by  which  he  is  directly  addressed  is  purely  colourless 
(v.  58  or  106).     His  wealth  is  the  thing  specially  enlarged  on ; 
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.  .  .  rd  mXouT^  8i  oir  n^x?  ^^pov  awpias  dptoror, 

rif  8i  aAtpa  viv  fx^^h  iX*v$4pif  <f>fifyl  w^wap^tv 

Wffvrcafi  iaipi€  voXXay  iikv  €^T(fdveay  dyviav  Kci  arparov,    cl  8^  Tis 

ffdi7  tcTtirtaffl  re  Ktd  vtpi  rifif,  X^7Ci 

%Ttp6v  nv*  Ay*  *E\Xd9a  r&v  v6.poi$t  ytviaOcu  htriprrtpovt 

Xa^f  vpawtbi  vaXaifwyft  MtV€i. 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  piece  about  the  three  forms 
of  govermnent,  rvpawU  is  used  in  a  quite  colourless  way,  as  the 
equivalent  of  Aristotle's  ^a^rCKtia. 

In  the  third  Pythian  there  is  an  advance.  The  title  of  ^aCKtvi 
is  here  distinctly  given  to  Hieron  in  that  passage  of  special 
flattery  to  the  sick  tyrant  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  more 
than  once.  The  poet,  who  has  not  yet  visited  Sicily  in  person, 
makes  his  wish; 

Kol  KW  kv  vavahf  fUXov  *lovl€»  riftyeav  $&kaux<rav 

*Api$ovffay  M  Kf6»a»  wap*  Alrvatoy  ^ivov, 

ts  Xvpaic6<rffmffi  r4/xti  ficurikt^ 

vpavt  daroiSt  ov  <^ovioJV  dfoSdis,  ^tlvoit  re  Oaviuurrht  var^p. 

Not  long  after  comes  the  line  which  shows  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  other  name  (84  or  150)  ; 

tIv  hi  fju)tp*  tiieu/ioyias  fvcrw. 
kay4ray  ydp  rot  nipoanfoy  hiptctrcuy 
cf  Tiv*  6y0pdnrwv  a*  6  fUyas  w&rfws. 

In  the  first  Pythian,  the  iEtnsean  ode,  the  kingship  of  Hieron 
seems  to  pale  before  that  of  his  son.  It  is  distinctly  Deinomends 
and  not  Hier6n  who  is  called  (58  or  1 1 1)  king  of  i£tna  (see  above, 

P-  245); 

Moiffa,  /eai  irdp  AtiyofUyu  KtkaS^ffcu 

iit$t6  iioi  noivdv  TtSpimrcw  x^PV^  ^  ^^^'^  iW6Tpioy  yiica<^opia  -waripos' 

dy   Ivcir'  Airvas  ficuri\€t  ^Xior  i^€vpeafiw  ip»ov. 

Then  comes  the  wish  for  the  constitutional  ruler ; 

r^  v6Kiv  Kflyay  $€olifidr<p  ffhy  k\€v6€pi<f 

*TAXi8of  (TrdBfUtt  *Upuy  kv  v6fiois  i/erurffr  Bikom  M  Tlafupiikov 

icat  fidy  'H/xurXciSoy  Iryovoi 

Sx'^f  ^^  'J^ovyirov  yoiwrtt  altl  fiirtiy  r€$fAOiaiv  iv  Alytfuov 

Aeapt€is. 

Hieron  himself,  Hier6n   of  -^tna,   is  simply   (v.  73  or  141) 

^vpOKoaioiv  dpx6s. 

In  the  last  of  all,  the  first  Olympic,  where  Hier6n,  Hierdn 
of  Syracuse,  is  the  one  subject,  his  kingship  comes  up  again.     He 
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is  (23  or  35)  the  2vpaK6a'iot  Imroxapfuu  /ScuriXcvr,  and  near  the  end 
come  the  words  already  quoted,  where  kingship  is  placed  ahove  all 
things,  t6  d*  ffrxprov  jcopv^oOrcu  Pa<riKtv<riv, 

The  real  oppressiveness  of  Hieron's  government  led  to  a  strange 
legendary  exaggeration  to  which  I  have  referred  in  p.  236.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  np6k€y6fuva  rrjs  *Epfioy€¥ovs  'PjfTopucrjs,  C.  6 

(Walz.  Bhet.  Graec.  iv.  11),  Hieron  went  wonderful  lengths  in  op- 
pression, and  with  remarkable  results;  Xeycrat  on  rocrovrop  wfudi^ri 
€Xpria'aTo  jcar*  avrmv  Sitrrt  npoord^t  tois  ^vpoKova-trlois  firjbi  (fiBeyytoBai  r6 
vapajrav'  ak\a  hia  wobSav  jcal  x**'P*^^  ^^  o/ifutroiy  arffiaivtip  ra  irp6<r<f>opa' 
Koi  a)v  iiv  Tis  (V  xp^<?  ycvoiro,  tlvOtv  Kai  rffv  opxrjarucfiv  Xafitiv  r^s  dpx^^' 
rf  yap  mroKticKfiaOat  \6yov  roi/s  ^vpoKoatriovs  ipri\a»S>VTo  ax^fiaTi  dtucMV€Uf 
ra  -n  pay  para,  (The  art  IS  not  wholly  forgotten,  though  it  flourishes 
still  more  at  Naples.)  This  writer  gives  Hippokratds  two  under- 
tyrauts  (irapadvvaarcvoyrcr),  Gelon  and  Enaisimos — some  confusion 
with  Ain^sidamos,  father  of  Th^rou  of  Akragas.  Enaisimos  is  a 
Rhodian  (see  p.  145,  and  vol.  i.  p.  431),  and  on  Gelon's  death  goes 
to  Ehodes  and  is  tyrant  there ;  Gelon  stays  and  is  king  at  Qela  ; 
cficcvc  PaaiXfixav  cV  rfj  TeXqi  rjj  noKei.  Then  tpx^rat  iv  rjj  2vpaKova-a'jf 
[mark  the  late  singular  form],  c^ri  dc  17  SvpdKovo-o-a  pffrponokts  Trjf 
SficcXiaff,  KOKti  huTpi^t  TvpavvSiv,  Hierou  was  either  his  brother  or 
his  son. 

This  wild  notion  of  forbidding  to  speak  was  plainly  suggested 
by  what  Aristotle  says  about  the  way  in  which  he  spied  out  what 
men  did  speak.  An  intermediate  form  of  the  legend  might  be 
that  some  one  cried  out ;  ''  If  things  are  to  be  like  this,  we  had 
better  not  speak  at  all/' 


NOTE  XXVIII.   p.  283. 

The  Bibth-place  op  Epicharmos. 

Epichakmos  and  his  writings  form  an  endless  subject,  many 
sides  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  history  of  Sicily.  Some 
points  however  in  his  life  cannot  be  passed  by,  and  we  are 
concerned  to  know  whether  he  was  a  native  of  our  island  or  not. 
Lorenz  (Leben  uud  Schriften  des  Koers  Epicharmos)  goes  deeply 
into  many  matters,  and  Holm  (G.  S.  L  432)  has  brought  together 
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a  vast  Btore  of  references.  To  two  of  Lorenz's  fragments  (260)  I 
was  somehow  led  fifty  years  back.  One  is  in  Marcus  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus,  i.  19  ;  "  Ita  tamen  iis  novis  amicitiis  implicati 
sumus,  ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille  Sicolus  insusurret  Epicharmus 
cantilenam  iUam  suam, 

vfj<l>€  teal  fx4fi¥€Uf*  dviffTitv  &p0pa  ravra  tSjv  <ppfvSfy.** 

The  other  was  from  his  brother  Quintus,  De  Petitione  Consulatus, 
10 ;  ''  Quamobrem  ^EmxapfKhv  illud  teneto ;  nervos  atque  artus 
esse  sapientise  non  temere  credere.'*  After  one's  general  experi- 
ence of  translators,  one  wishes  to  know  what  were  the  words  of 
Quintus'  original. 

In  the  article  in  HIsychios  of  Mildtos,  copied  also  by  Souidas, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Epicharmos  he  figures  as  the  joint  in- 
ventor of  comedy  with  Phormos ;  c^pc  rffv  jca>/i^dcay  ifia  ^6pfuf,  This 
is  an  expansion  of  Aristotle,  Poet.  5 ;  rh  ^  fivdovs  nouip  ^Enixapfios 

As  to  the  birth-place  of  Epicharmos,  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
for  Krastos  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1 20)  is  that  it  might  come  under  the  rule 
"  Credo  quia  impossibile."     Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  ; 

cV  ravrrfs  ^v  ^Emxopiios  6  KOifUKb^  kolL  Aats  17  iralpa,  ats  'S^dvBrjt  cV  rf 
irtpt    t»b6((i»p   dvbpo>v'     tlxfi    dc     rj    nSkts    cuir/ocTrcordrar    yvyaixar,     »£ 

What  should  have  put  Krastos  into  the  head  of  Neanthds  or  of 
anybody  else  ?  H^sychios  also  gives  as  an  alternative  birth-place,  ex 
Kpaarov  n6k€(as  tS>v  liKa»a»,  Both  Stephen  and  HIsychios  are  clear 
on  this  last  head  (how  one  longs  to  be  able  to  verify  the  reference 
^iXioTOff  2uc€XikS>v  TpiaKaibtKoTip)  I  yet  Lorenz  (45),  who  will  have 
none  of  Krastos,  and  whom  all  its  beauties  do  not  move,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  evidence  calls  it  '*  sikelisch."  Yet,  as  Lais,  still  how- 
ever keeping  in  Sikan  places,  belongs  to  Hykkara  rather  than  to 
Krastos,  so,  though  there  is  a  fair  case  for  Krastos,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  withstand  the  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
version  which  brings  the  babe  Epicharmos  from  Kos  to  the  Sicilian 
Megara.  Diogends  Laertios  (viii.  3)  says  ;  rpifiripoios  V7rdpx<»v  anjf- 
t^X^I  r^ff  2iK(\ias  (Is  Meyopa,  ivrtvBfv  d€  cc  IvpaKovaas,     So  Aristotle 

(Poet.  3),  after  noticing  the  elder  Megara  (Meyap«iff  ol  ivravBaj  and 
its  connexion  with  comedy,  adds ;  jcai  o2  cV  SuccXiar,  UdBtv  yap  ^¥ 

That  a  physician  from  K6s  should  be  an  Asklepiad  follows  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  But  Ptolemy  Hdpbaistion  (Ph6tios,  147)  traced 
the  pedigree  of  Epicharmos  up  to  Achilleus,  who  also  on  occasion 
showed  some  medical  skill.  And  besides  Elothalds  there  are  other 
fathers  to  choose  from. 

Granting  that  Epicharmos  or  his  father  came  from  Kds,  the 
story  in  Hdsychios  which  makes  them  come  with  the  ex-tyrant 
Kadmos  (see  p.  no)  was  doubtless  a  mere  guess.  Lorenz,  after 
many  pages,  says  wisely  (62)  "  so  fallt  denn  die  ganz  ungliickliche 
Combination."  Another  of  H^sychios'  stories  gives  a  better  ap- 
proach to  a  date ;  ^v  npo  rmv  ntpaucmp  en;  e£  diddcrxtty  cV  Svpaicovoxuf. 
That  would  be  about  b.o.  484. 

The  acrostic  arrangement  of  Epicharmos'  prose  writings  is 
witnessed  by  Diogenes  Laertios,  viii.  3 ;  xal  vapatmxj^  «V  toU 
nkelarots  rcav    uvrofanjfAOTc^v  irtnovriKfv   oU    dcacro^i  ore    ovrov    con  nk 

avyypdfifiara.  On  the  identity  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  see 
Lorenz,  63. 

We  hardly  recognize  our  comedian,  philosopher,  and  physician, 
when  the  good  Fazello  (ii.  48)  refers  to  him  for  a  historical  fact; 
'*  Sciibit  Epicharmus  quod  cum  Anaxilas  Bheginorum  et  Messan- 
ensium  tyrannus  Locros  Epizephyrios  funditus  perdere  tentaret, 
Hieron  ilium  sola  intermiuatione  compescuit."  Yet  from  the 
sclioliast  on  Find.  Pyth.  i.  98,  it  looks  as  if  Epicharmos  was  our 
one  authority  for  the  mission  of  Chromios. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  302. 

The  Ketisement  of  Mikythos. 

The  more  detailed  story  of  Mikythos  comes  from  Diod6ros,  xi.  66. 
It  is  told  more  briefly  by  Herodotus,  vii.  170.  Herodotus  brings 
it  in  quite  casually.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  Minos  and 
the  Cretan  siege  of  Kamikos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  112,  495).  Then  the 
Cretans  become  lapygiaiis  (see  vol.  i.pp.  116,  500)  ;  then  he  comes 
to  the  lapygian  victory  over  Taras  and  Rh^gion,  and  how  the 
Rhegines  were  constrained  to  their  share  in  the  war  by  Mikythos 
(sec  above,  p.  253).     He  then  adds ; 
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otroi  S<rrr€p  cWco-ttv  cic  'Pi^yiov  Koi  Tcyci^y  r^v  ^ApKabav  olx^craf,  avi&riM  €W 
*0\vfATriff  Tovs  TToKKovs  d»6pidirras. 

He  then  8a3r8  that  what  he  has  said  about  Taras  and  Rh^on 
rot)  \6yov  fUH  vaptvBriKri  yryoyc,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  wrath  of 
Minos  fell  on  the  Cretans. 

Of  the  statues  offered  by  Mikythos  we  have  had  casually  to 
speak  (see  above,  p.  487,  and  p.  301)  when  speaking  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Zankld  to  Messana.  Pausanias  (v.  26.  2  et  seqq.)  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  them.  They  were  offerings  on  the  recovery 
of  a  son  from  sickness  {ja  dc  avaBrjiiara  aviBi,Kw  h  *0\vfjLnuiv  cv^^v  riua 
eVrcXcav  rvri  trtaTrjpiqi  naibbs  vwrr)(TavTos  voaov  <f>6ufdda).  He  refers  to 
the  story  of  Herodotus  and  adds  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  offer- 
ings mentioned  Rh^gion  and  Messana,  but  not  Tegea  ;  oiVeiv  di  ra 
fA€v  rmypafifiara  cV  Teycg  oC  ^rfaip  avrop.  He  calls  him  ^vkot  Kal 
TOfuas  rav  *Ava^iKa  ;(pi7/iara}y. 

One  might  raise  the  question  whether  the  word  ixnta^v  in 
Herodotus  is  consistent  with  the  voluntary  retirement  recorded 
by  Diod6ros.  Pausanias  had  no  such  difficulty,  as  his  own  words 
are  mn^v  oixoiro  cV  Ttytav  rtXtvrriaavTos  *Aya(iXa.  What  exercised 
his  mind  was  that  Herodotus  seemed  to  imply  that  Mikythos 
made  the  offerings  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  Tegea,  while  he 
himself  could  not  find  anything  about  Tegea  in  the  inscriptions. 
But  surely  it  is  not  needful  to  press  the  words  of  Herodotus 
quite  so  strictly  as  that.  The  offering  is  much  more  like  the  act 
of  a  ruler  than  that  of  a  private  man  ;  and  the  inscriptions  read 
by  Pausanias  show  that  it  was  while  the  two  cities  were  in  his 
charge  that  he  dedicated  the  statues. 

Diodoros  says  nothing  about  the  statues.  He  first  (xi.  66) 
mentions  the  cunning  practice  of  Hier6n ; 

*l€pci¥  6  T&9  Supamxrioiv  /SacriXcvr  rovs  *Ava£iXa  naibaf  rov  ytvoyJvov 
Tvpdvpov  Zdyicki^s  r^f  Svpoirovo-af  pMTcmtp'^apMVOi  ftfyoXair  doypcoir  dptfU" 
funia'Kt  Tfjs  TiXoiPos  ytvopivris  irp6s  t6p  nartpa  avr&v  tvtpytfrias^  Koi  oi/vc- 
Povk€V€V  avroU  yjirf  r^v  ^Xuctoy  iivdpoiiuvois  dirairija'cu  \6yov  itapa  MikvBov 
rov  €inTpon€vorTos  kcu  rffv  dvvaaT€iap  avrovs  irapdkafiuv. 

Mikythos  is  with  Diod6ro8  simply  tniTponos,  With  Herodotus 
he  is  ohcenjs  and  ewiTponosy  names  which  Pausanias  lets  down  to 
doOXof  Koi  ra/iias  r&v  ;^pi7/iara>v.  He  was  clearly  more  than  this  last ; 
but  does  the  word  oucen^s  in  Herodotus  imply  that  he  was  or  had 
been  actually  a  slave  ?  Pausanias  certainly  so  understood  it ; 
but  that  does  not  make  it  quite  certain.     The  plural  (see  Herod. 

VOL.  II.  N  n 
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viii.  4,  Jo6,  142)  certainly  does  not  always  imply  slavery. 
Blakesley  refers  aptly  to  the  story  of  Maiandrios  at  Samos  in 
Herod,  iii.  142,  who  also  tlx*  ^^  Kparw,  mrponaiifv  vapk  HoKvKpartot 
\apciv  T^v  opxhv.  The  excessive  predominance  of  freedmen  is  Roman 
rather  than  Qreek;  but  then  we  have  here  got  among  tyrants, 
who  in  many  things  forestall  emperors.  Both  Mikythos  and 
Maiandros  have  fathers,  though  the  name  of  the  father  of  Miky- 
thos forestalls  Gaius  Yerres,  and  though  Maiandros  was  spoken 
of  by  his  enemies  as  ycyoi^r  rt  xaKbs  koI  €u>p  SktBpos, 

Diodoros  goes  on  to  say  how  the  young  tyrants  make  their 
demand  (j6v  rnirponov  X($yoy  airaiToxnrrtap  r»v  dt<^iaifi4vo»p)  ;  aud  then 
tells  the  main  story ; 

6  Mucvdos,  avrfp  ^v  ayaOos^  (Twifyarft  roi/s  Trarpucovs  ipiKovs  t&p  nai^v, 
Koi  r^y  \dyov  oura>  KadapS>s  dircdoyKcv,  Sxrve  Sfiravras  rovs  napSvras  BavyA' 

ffiV  T^y  T€  ^IKOLOfrVVI^V  KOi  TTiv  moTiv, 

The  sons  of  Anaxilas  repent,  and  ask  him  to  keep  on  the 
administration ; 

T0V9  dc  iraVkis  pfrafitXriBtin-as  €ir\  roU  npax'^tltrtv,  d(iovy  r&y  Mucu&ov 
irdXiv  TTfv  dpxffv  irapoka^tlf^  km  varphs  t^vaiav  Zxovra  icai  raftv,  diocicfiv 
rh  Kara  r^y  dvvaaT€iap, 

But  Mikythos  will  not  stay ; 

cv  firfv  6  MiKv66s  ye  <rvv€xo>pflcevi  aXX^  irdyra  napaiovs  dxpifiw^  koi 
TTiv  Idiav  ovaiav  Mtptvos  tls  rikolovj  i^inkevtrfv  €K  tov  Prjyiov  npontfi- 
nofuvos  69r^  r^s  rStv  ^x^tav  rvvoias. 

He  goes  to  Tegea  and  lives  and  dies  there  in  honour. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  belongs  to  a  mere  slave  or  freedman. 
Surely  Mikythos  held  the  same  kind  of  office  as  Chromios  at 
iEtna,  who  is  called  Imrpoiros,  See  above,  p.  493.  I  should  fancy 
that  Mikythos  also  belonged  originally  to  Tegea,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Arkadlans  who  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily,  only 
he  sought  his  from  Anaxilas  and  not  from  Geldn. 


NOTE  XXX.   pp.  306,  312. 

Tycha, 

I  HOPE  I  am  not  a  wrong- doer  in  accepting  a  topographical 
theory  which  depends  largely  on  conjectural  emendation  in  a  text. 
But  ^Itvktiv  in  Diodoros,  xi.  68,  is  such  manifest  nonsense  that  we 
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cannot  hesitate,  with  Casaubon,  Cluver,  and  others,  to  read  Tvxn^ 
or  Tviciyv ;  the  difference  of  k  and  x  does  not  greatly  matter.  This 
passage,  compared  with  xi.  73,  seems  to  give  a  consistent  story.  The 
Syracusan  patriots,  twice  driven  out  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina 
by  the  mercenaries,  each  time  occupy  a  part  of  the  hill,  from 
which  they  besiege  their  enemies  in  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
In  the  former  passage  (67)  we  read  how,  in  B.C.  466,  Thrasyboulos 
rrjs  iroXrcoff  Kar(cXi;^a)f  r^v  6voiia(oft€urjv  *Axpadiv^u  km  N^cov,  6xypa» 
cZrrav,  iccu  tK  rovrav  opficufifvos,  bunoktfid  np6s  ro^  a<^coT«0rar.  Then 
follows ; 

ol  d€  2vpaK<$<riO(  ro  fup  wp&TOP  fupos  rrjs  nSktaf  Kar€\afiovTO  rtjv 
vvofia(ofuvrjif  'Irviciyv  [Tv^'?*']  '  €<  ratmjs  di  Spfiafitvot,  k,  r.  X, 

Then  in  xi.  73  we  read  how  again  in  b.c.  463  the  mercenaries 
held  Achradina  and  the  island ;  r^v  t€  'A^padu^v  kcu  ttjv  liijaw, 
afi<l)OT€p<DU  rS>v  r^oav  rovrcitv  ix6vT^v  idcoy  tu\os  kclK&s  KaT€(rK(va(rfi(vop. 

Then  again ; 

o(  dc  2vpaK6a-t(H  irdXiv  €fiirt(T6vTts  tls  rapaxrjv  t6  \oiir6p  ttjs  nSkeat 
KaTtlxoVy  Koi  t6  vpht  ras  ^'EitmoKks  [see  vol.  L  p.  57^]  TtrpofAfievov  avrrjs 
iwtrdxurav  xal  noXkfiv  d(r<f>dKtiav  iavrols  KartaKtvaaav. 

By  this  I  understand  that  the  first  time  they  occupied,  that 
the  second  time  they  not  only  occupied  but  fortified,  a  certain 
part  of  the  hill  westward  of  Achradina,  and  that  that  part,  then 
or  afterwards,  bore  the  name  of  Tycha.  Considering  that  Dio- 
d6ros  most  likely  copied  the  two  passages  from  two  different 
writers,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his  change  of  expression. 
When  he  speaks  of  Tycha  as  already  part  of  the  city  {/upos  ttjs 
ircSXfttff,  r^  \oin6v  ttjs  ttAcqx),  he  may  be  carrying  back  the  language 
of  later  times  to  the  times  of  which  he  speaks.  Or  he  may  be 
speaking  laxly  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  earlier  time.  Tycha 
and  Temenit^s  were  not  yet  strictly  parts  of  the  frrfXw ;  but  they 
were  so  far  part  of  it  that  they  were  inhabited  spaces  continuous 
with  the  fortified  town. 

Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  Tycha  any  more  than  of  Achradina. 
His  stoiy  did  not  call  on  him  to  record  the  fortification  of  either 
of  them,  as  it  did  to  record  that  of  Temenit^s  (vi.  75).  But  the 
explanation  just  given  of  the  passages  in  Dioddros  exactly  falls  in 
with  the  way  in  which  Tycha  is  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  Plutarch. 
Plutarch  (MarceUus,  1 8)  says ;  l/Acivf  dc  r^  KaprrtpitTtpow  kcli  koKXuttov 
Kal  fjUyiOTOV  ('Axpodiv^  «raXrirai)  dca  ro  TmixiuBai  irp6s  r^y  c(a>  ir<$X(v,  ^s 
t6  ph  Ncav,  r^  de  Tv^i/v  ovopdCovaiv,     Achradina,  once  ^  tl(»  irokis, 

K  n  9 
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has  now  become  ivros,  and  17  lifod  consists  of  Neapolis  and  Tycha. 
The  name,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Cicero  (Verr. 
iv.  119),  came  from  a  temple  of  Fortune — Tycha — in  it.  It  comes 
into  one*s  head  whether  this  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  speUing  may  possibly  be  Tv«ca  rather  than  Tvxa,  Anyhow 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
2viaj  of  Thucydides,  vi.  98. 

Livy,  in  describing  the  siege  by  Marcellus,  twice  (xxiv.  21,  xxv. 
25)  speaks  of  Tycha,  in  both  cases  as  something  outside  Achradina ; 
in  the  second  it  is,  as  by  Plutarch,  coupled  with  Neapolis.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  account  in  Diod6ros.  We  cannot 
exactly  fix  the  extent  of  the  new  quarter  to  either  the  west  or  the 
south.  It  must  have  reached  westward  as  far  as  the  Hexapylon 
(Diod.  xiv.  18),  wherever  we  place  that,  while  the  position  of  the 
camp  of  Marcellus  (Livy,  xxv.  25)  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
gone  so  far  south  as  to  join  Temcnitds.  To  these  points  we  shall 
come  again.  Tycha  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
in  his  blundering  way ;  Tvxtt  vrcSXcff  2ucfkias  nXrialop  2vpaKova-&p, 
"EtfHipos  €v  bvoKoibtKOTtf  vrjirov  Tv;(iav  ^i^cr^.  We  must  remember 
that  Stephen  calls  Achradina  an  island  ;  so  we  are  prepared  for 
any  misreport  of  the  text  of  Ephoros.  His  eighteenth  book  dealt 
with  the  times  of  Dionysios. 

See  more  on  Tycha  in  the  Topografia,  p.  190;  Lupus,  pp. 
108,  109.  So  Goller,  De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,  66.  Only 
one  cannot  read  Tvi^v  for  ^vkjiv  in  Thucydides,  vi.  98.  I  do  not  see 
Bunbury's  difficulty  (art.  Syracuse,  p.  1065)  as  to  the  silence  of 
Thucydides  compared  with  the  description  in  Diodoros.  He  places 
it  on  the  same  site,  but  holds  it  to  have  grown  up  later.  Holm  and 
Lupus,  arguing  from  Cicero's  uses  of  the  past  tense — "  Fortunse 
fanum  antiquum  fuit" — incline  to  think  that  the  temple  no  longer 
existed,  perhaps  never  existed  at  all,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
only  a  piece  of  Volksetymologie  to  explain  the  name  T^xi?. 
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NOTE  XXXI.   p.  329. 

KOKAX. 

I  CANNOT  come  back  to  the  question  whether  the  orator  Korax 
croaked  at  Pindar  or  Th6r6n  or  any  one  else.  Bat  his  position  in 
Sicilj  at  this  time  is  well  marked  enough  by  Ciceio  (Brutus,  12)  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  "  Itaque  ait  Aristoteles,  cum  sublatis 
in  Sicilia  tyrannis  res  privatse  longo  interyallo  judiciis  repeterentur, 
turn  primum,  cum  esset  acuta  ilia  gens,  et  controversa  natura, 
artem  et  prsecepta  Siculos  Coracem  et  Tisiam  conscripsisse.  Nam 
antea  neminem  solitum  via  nee  arte,  sed  accurate  tamen  et  de 
scripto  plerosque  dicere."  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos  also  (Jud. 
de  Isoc.  34)  mentions  Gk)rgias  and  Tisias,  but  not  Korax. 

An  absurd  account  of  Korax  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  Upoke- 
y6fitpa  TTJs  'Epfurytpovs  'Pi/ropwc^ff,  c.  5,  6  (Walz.  Rhet.  GrsBci,  iv.  1 2), 
whose  odd  account  of  Hier6n  we  have  already  come  across ;  see 
above,  p.  342.  Korax  had  great  influence  with  Hier6n ;  he  was 
almost  a  sharer  in  his  power  {napt^wmvat  tovti^  K6pn(  ns'  oZtos  6 
K6pa(  ontp  hif  i^avKrro  vapa  r^  /SacriXct  firyaXax  ^icovcro).  When  the 
democracy  was  restored,  Korax  wished  to  keep  his  influence  (ijBtkt 
ittlBtiv  Kot  rhv  Hxkop  Koi  dicovt<rdai  Ka^dntp  Kai  arX  rov  'itpwpos  ^Kovtro), 
Considering  what  the  trjfios  was,  daraBpffrop  icai  SraicTOP  npaypaj  he 
hoped  to  come  over  them  by  the  power  of  speech.  He  first 
flattered  them,  and  so  gradually  tamed  them  {t6  dopvfiod€s  Kara- 
irpavuai  rov  ^pov),  and  then  gave  them  advice.  To  this  end  he 
devised  rules  and  figures  ;  in  short  he  invented  rhetoric  (e^cOpcy  6 
K6pa(  Trfv  prjTopiKTiv).  He  taught  his  art  for  money.  Tisias  learned 
of  him,  and  Oorgias  of  Tisias.  Absurd  as  much  of  this  is,  it  marks 
the  position  of  Korax  as  an  important  one. 

To  Tisias  we  shall  come  again  later. 


NOTE  XXXII.  p.  338. 

The  Waks  in  Westebn  Sicilt,  c.  b.  c.  454. 

I  HAVE  given  in  the  text  some  account  of  the  diflerent  statements 
which  we  find  in  diflerent  quarters  as  to  certain  local  wars  which 
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were  going  on  in  Western  Sicily  about  the  year  B.C.  454,  the 
archonship  of  Ariston  at  Athens.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
there  was  some  war.  Selinous  beyond  all  doubt  won  a  victory 
over  some  enemy,  and  made  peace.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
Segesta  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  that  in  the  decree  which 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  that  embassy  mention  was  made  of 
Halikyai.  We  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Halikyai  was 
mentioned  as  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  These  things  are  proved  by 
inscriptions,  that  is  by  contemporary  documents,  which  are  still  in 
being.  And  we  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Akragas 
carried  on  a  victorious  war  against  Motya.  For  Pausanias  gives 
tliat  as  the  substance  of  a  contemporary  inscription  which  he  had 
clearly  read,  and  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  mistaken  the 
meaning.  These  three  documentary  statements  in  no  way  con- 
tradict one  another ;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  that  they 
stand  in  any  relation  to  one  another.  But  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  one  another,  and  we  can,  if 
we  please,  amuse  ourselves  by  putting  them  together  as  we  may 
think  best.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that 
there  was  not,  as  the  text  of  Diodoros  asserts,  a  war  between 
Segesta  and  Lilybaion.  For  such  a  war  is  impossible  before  the 
fouiidation  of  Lilybaion.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  supposition  that 
by  Lilybaion  Diod6ros  meant  Motya  ;  and  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Motya,  though  very  unlikely,  is  not  impossible.  With  this 
correction,  we  may,  if  we  please,  believe  the  statement  in  the  text 
of  Diod6ros  as  recording  a  separate  event,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  documentary  statements.  But  we  cannot  bring  it 
into  agreement  with  any  of  the  documentary  statements  except  by 
taking  to  arbitrary  conjectures. 

Such  is  the  case.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  evidence,  beginning 
with  what  we  find  in  our  two  printed  books,  Diodoros  and  Pau- 
sanias. Diodoros  of  course  copies,  he  clearly  abridges,  he  most 
likely  confuses,  the  statements  of  some  earlier  writer.  The  higher 
criticism,  as  usual,  tells  us  that  that  earlier  writer  was  Timaios. 
Pausanias  reports  what  he  himself  saw  at  Olympia. 

First  of  all  then,  Diodoros  (xi.  86),  under  the  archonship  of 
Arist6n,  that  is  the  year  b.  c.  454,  tells  us  ; 

Korii  de  r^i'  SiiccXtav  ^Eytaraiois  kcu  AiXv^alois  cVcott;  nokifios  irtpi 
)^<i>pat  TTJs  irphs  r^  Ma^dp^  irorafi^*  ytvo fitvrji  de  fiax^s  l(T\vpas  avpt^rj 
TToWovs  irap  dfi<f>OTff}Ois  dviup€Orjvat  Kai  r^s  (l>i\oTtpias  p.^  \^(ai  ras  irdXcK. 
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He  tben  goes  on  to  mention  the  disputes  about  the  rroXtroypa^ui 
in  various  cities  (see  p.  330)  as  if  they  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

In  this  passage  two  things  strike  us  without  going  beyond  the 
text  of  Diod6ros.  In  that  text  there  seems  to  be  no  various  reading, 
beyond  the  different  spellings  of  Aiycora  and  ^'Eyeora.  First,  there 
were  no  such  people  as  AiXvfiaioi  at  this  time.  The  town  of  Lily- 
baion  was  not  founded  till  B.  c.  397  (Diod.  xiii.  54,  xvii.  10). 
Movers  alone  (ii.  334),  as  far  as  I  know,  accepts  the  passage  as  it 
stands,  supposing  the  existence  of  a  Lilybaian  people,  Phoenician 
or  libyphoenician,  of  whom  there  is  no  further  account.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  is  that  Diod6ros  by  AiXvfiaioi  meant  the  people 
of  Motya.  Both  he  and  other  writers  have  made  much  worse 
mistakes  than  that. 

But,  secondly,  a  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  not  at  all  what  we  should  look  for ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  war  between  two  barbarian  cities  can  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  iro\iroypa<l)la  or  any  other  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  Syracuse  or  any  other  Greek  city.  Also,  what  is  here 
said  of  Segesta  and  the  AtXv/Soioi  is  wonderfuUy  like  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  normal  state  of  Segesta  and  Selinous  a  little  later. 
This  is  a  state  of  constant  disputes  about  border-lands,  lands  on 
some  river,  presumably,  but  not  quite  necessarily,  the  river  Mazaros. 
See  Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  82,  xiii.  43.  Grote  therefore  (vi.  197), 
seemingly  without  going  beyond  these  texts,  suggests  that  the 
war  B.  c.  454  "  may  probably  have  been  a  war  between  Egesta  and 
Selinus."  If  so,  AiXvpaiois  cannot  be,  as  it  would  be  if  Motya 
were  meant,  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Either  Diod6ros 
wrote  AiXvPcuois  when  he  meant  to  write  2t\ipovvTioiSj  or  his  tran- 
scribers made  the  mistake  afterwards.  Neither  of  these  is  a  likely 
blunder,  like  that  of  saying  Lilybaion  instead  of  Motya.  Schubring, 
on  the  other  hand  (Topographie  der  Stadt  Selinus,  424),  under- 
stands Motya  by  AiXv/9aioir,  but  wishes  to  read  ScAivovpriotr  instead 
of  'Eyf <rraioi5.  The  war,  he  holds,  is  between  Selinous  and  Motya. 
This  suggestion  is  approved  by  Holm,  G.  S.  i  257,  431. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Diod6ros  and  his  improvers  go,  we  have  to  choose 
between  a  war  between  Segesta  and  Motya,  a  war  between  Selinous 
and  Segesta,  and  a  war  between  Selinous  and  Motya.  We  get  into 
a  region  of  clearer,  though  not  perfect,  light,  when  we  turn  to  the 
passage  of  Pausanias.     That  goes  far  to  show  that,  whether  Motya 
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warred  with  Selinous  or  not,  it  certainlj  had  Qreek  enemies  to 
war  with.  The  place  is  v.  25.  2,  to  which  I  have  had  ahready  to 
refer  on  other  grounds  at  vol.  i.  p.  272.     The  words  stand  thus ; 

fori  d€  Kccra  rrfv  axpav  iv  ScicfX^i  r^v  TtTpafXfuvrjp  M  Ai fivrjs  ical  Ndrov, 
KoKovfuvriP  dc  ndxvvov,  Morvi;  iridic*  olicovin  dc  Alffvfs  iv  avrS  Kai  ^Iwuuf. 
rovTois  roiff  cV  Morvg  Papffdpois  ^ AKpayavrwoi  Karaardvrtt  it  voKtfiov  mil 
Xciav  re  Koi  Xckfivpa  an  avr&v  \ap6vTts  dvc^cray  roi/s  naidas  cV  *OXvfifriar 
Toift  x^'^^^^t  ^porc/vovrdf  r€  r^t  bi^thf  leai  tlKaafuvovf  tvxofitvoif  r^  ^^9 
Kfiyrai  dc  firi  rov  rdxovs  otroi  r^r^AXrca)^*  KaXo/utidor  de  civac  a<f>at  tlpya 
iyca  T€  €'Ua(ov,  Kai  is  avrovs  Kara  rii  avra  c?;^ey  6  Xdyor. 

(Immediately  on  this  follows  the  list  of  the  nations  of  Sicily,  to 
which  I  have  oft«n  referred,  as  vol.  i.  p.  477.) 

Here,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  an  astounding  geographical 
confusion.  Pausanias  must  have  somehow  mixed  up  Motya  aud 
Motyca.  Motya,  I  need  not  say,  is  far  away  from  Pacliynos. 
Motyca  too  is  not  very  near  to  Fachynos,  and  it  was  not  inhabited 
by  Libyans  and  Phoenicians.  Still  it  is  much  nearer  to  Pachynos 
than  Motya  is.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  blunder  of  Pausanias 
is  simply  in  his  geography.  As  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  always  as 
good  as  another,  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  those  Sicilian  pro- 
montories which  are  so  much  less  real  than  the  tyrants.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Pausanias  is  talking  of  Motya,  and  that  we  may  trust 
him  as  having  read  an  inscription  which  spoke  of  Motya.  That  is 
to  say,  the  offerings  of  which  he  speaks  were  made  by  Akragas 
after  a  victory  over  Motya.  And,  if  the  war  was  waged  in 
company  with  any  Greek  ally,  that  ally  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  Selinous.  This  would  fall  in  with  the  view  of  Schubring  and 
Holm.  Holm  remarks  (p.  431),  '^Sonst  woUte  man  statt  AtX.  viel- 
mehr  ItXipovvrlois  lesen ;  aber  das  Mazaragebiet  war  eher  zwischen 
Selinus  und  Motye  als  zwischen  Selinus  und  Segesta  streitig." 
The  date  of  the  artist  Kalamis  (see  Diet.  Biog.,  Calamis)  agrees 
with  the  date  in  Diodoros.  He  was  at  work  at  least  from  about 
B.C.  466  (as  the  artist  employed  by  Deinomeii^s,  see  above,  p.  303  ; 
Pans.  vi.  12.  i)  till  after  429  (after  the  phigue  at  Athens,  Paus.  i. 
3.  3).  One  really  need  not  discuss  another  view  spoken  of  by 
Holm,  that  this  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya  means  the  great 
war  of  Himera. 

This  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya  has  been  thought  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  coins.  Motya  (see  Head,  138) 
adopted  the  coinage  of  the  victorious  city.     The  pieces  appear  in 
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Coins  of  Sicily,  243.  There  is  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side, 
the  Akragantine  crab  on  the  other,  and  the  name  Motya  in 
PhoBnician  letters.  Here  is  undoubted  imitation  of  an  Akra- 
gantine type  on  the  part  of  Motya.  Only  does  this  prove  more 
than  imitation?  The  vanquished  would  have  no  special  call  to 
imitate  the  coinage  of  the  victors,  unless  victory  went  the  length 
of  making  Motya  a  dependency  of  Akragas,  forced  to  accept  an 
Akragantine  coinage.  This  is  too  much  to  accept  without  some 
further  evidence.  Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  the  other 
way,  that  the  imitation  of  Akragantine  coins  by  Motya  implied 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  cities. 

Thus  far  Selinous  has  been  brought  into  the  matter  only  on  the 
strength  of  Grote's  conjecture.  But,  since  Grote  wrote,  since 
Holm  wrote,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  best  of  all  evidence  that 
about  this  time  Selinous  had  a  war  with  some  people,  which  war 
led  to  a  Selinuntine  victory  and  to  a  peace.  Unluckily  the  name 
of  the  people  is  not  preserved.  This  is  the  inscription  found  in 
1 87 1  in  one  of  the  eastern  temples  of  Selinous,  that  called  the 
temple  of  ApoUon.  It  is  printed  in  facsimile  by  Benndorf,  27, 
and  in  ordinary  letters  in  Hicks'  Greek  Inscriptions,  30.  The 
part  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus : 

[AI]A  TOS  eEOS  TO[5]AE  NIKONTI  TOI  SEAINON[TIOI] 
[AI]A  TON  AIA  NIKOMES  KAI  AIA  TON  «OBON 
A[IA]  HERAKAEA  KAI  AI  AHOAAONA  KAI  AIA  n[OZ] 
E[IAA]NA  KAI  AIA  TYNAABIAAIS  KAI  AI  Ae[A] 
NAAN  KAI  AIA  MAAO«0£ON  KAI  AIA  nA2I[K] 
BA[T]EIAN  KAI  AI[A  T]02  AAA02  OEOIS  [A]IA  A[E]AIA 
MAAI7r[A]  «IAI[AZ]  AE  TENOMENAZ  ir.r.A. 

(Of  these  gods  the  most  interesting  locally  is  Ddm^tdr  MuXcx^por. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  127.)  The  Selinuntines  go  on  to  make  their  offerings 
to  the  great  sum  of  sixty  talents  of  gold. 

The  writing,  says  Mr.  Hicks,  is  not  later  than  B.C.  450.  So 
the  date  suits  very  well.  Benndorf  argues  at  some  length  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  Segesta,  and  accepts  Grote's  suggestion  of 
ScXivovvrioir  for  AiXv/Soioif. 

This  inscription,  though  not  perfect,  can  be  made  out  without 
difficulty  even  by  those  who  are  not  special  experts.  The  Athenian 
inscription,  printed  by  Kohler  (Mittheilungen  des  deutschen 
arch'aologischen  Institutes  in  Athen,  1879,  p.  30),  and  again  by 
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Hans  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen  vor  der  Sicilischer  Expedi- 
tion, Berlin,  1882),  is  much  harder.  The  letters  actually  ahiding 
seem  to  staud  thus ; 

ETESTAI 
IKINOAn 

TEIBOAEI 

MATEYEAP 

KTAIOISEI 

TAHPOSAe 

OAESANAT 
IIEPIH 

Kohler  reads  this  thus  in  ordinary  spelling  (I  keep  the  uncial 
character  for  the  words  and  parts  of  words  actually  in  heing)  ; 

Tois  irap*  ETEXTAlwy  irpifffitai 
/dKlNOvAn 

iio^tv  TlfBOvA^  «co2  rf  Mnu^ 

.  .  .  ris  lirpvriiy€vt  .  .  .  47/>a/AMAT£TEAP 

'AXiKTAIOIZEff2 

TAIIPOSAei^i'cuovs 

r6v  ypafiftaria  r^s  jBOvAHZANAT/Ki^cu 

UEPlHakuevalMf, 

Here  one  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  'Eycarcuot  in  the  first  line. 
The  iff  in  the  fourth  line  is  the  end  of  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  fifth,  as  Kohler  says,  xvaiois  must  be  the  name  of  some 
people  not  very  far  oflF  from  Segesta,  and  the  'AXuvatot  (though 
he  oddly  calls  them  "  eine  Stadt  der  Sikaner  oder  Sikuler ")  are 
tlie  only  people  that  will  fit.  And  in  tlie  last  line  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  HEPI  H  .  .  was  the  beginning  of  nEPI  HAAIKYAION. 
We  have  not  the  name  of  the  archon  for  certain;  but  Kohler 
suspects  that  AP  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  is  API2T0N,  the 
archon  of  B.C.  454,  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  writing.  Kohler 
wishes  to  substitute  for  AtXvfiaiois  in  the  passage  of  Diod6roB,  not 
2(\ivovvTiois  but  'AXiKvaloit ;  and  in  the  uncial  lettei'S  the  change 
certainly  seems  less  violent.  He  sees  in  the  story  a  movement 
of  Sikans  at  Halikyai  against  Segesta,  which  he  connects  with  the 
movement  of  Ducetius  against  the  Greeks  ("  der  Erhebung  der 
alteinheimischen  Bevolkeruiig  Siciliens  gegen  die  fremden  Colo- 
nieen").     To   the  obvious   answer  that  the  Segestans  were   not 
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Greeks,  he  makes  the  rejoinder  that  there  was  said  to  he  a 
Phokian  or  Thessalian  element  among  them.     See  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

Hans  Droysen,  on  the  other  band,  ohjects  to  the  filling  up,  on 
purely  technical  grounds  of  "epigraphy,"  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  judge  in  one's  library.  The 
point  which  is  of  historical  importance  is  that  he  rejects  the 
reading  cVi  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  and  wishes  to  read 

'AXiKTAIODgEJi'cu  ^vyuMXiav. 

This  is  startling,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole  thing  round,  and 
make  the  men  of  Halikyai  allies  of  Athens.  But  Droysen  does 
not  (pp.  21,  57)  give  us  any  explanation.  Are  we  to  suppose  an 
alliance  between  Athens,  Segesta,  and  Halikyai  ?  Such  an  alliance 
is  conceivable,  if  Selinous  were  the  enemy.  The  Sikan  city  might 
have  complaints  against  its  Qreek  neighbour  as  well  as  the  Ely- 
mian.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  so  fragmentary  a  document, 
the  position  in  the  decree  is  rather  that  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  In  any  case  it  must  surely  be 
Segesta  which  made  the  application  to  Athens. 

Now  what  comes  of  this  singularly  piecemeal  collection  of 
notices  ?  All  of  them  clearly  refer  to  something  which  happened 
in  western  Sicily  about  the  very  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiT  B.c. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  all  should  refer  to  the  same  thing. 
Yet  it  is  most  likely  that,  if  several  different  things  are  referred 
to,  they  stood  in  some  kind  of  relation  to  one  another.  Our 
statements  stand  as  follows. 

1.  Diodoros,  if  we  accept  his  text,  asserts  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  by  which  last  we  must  understand  Motya. 

2.  Pausanias  asserts  a  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya,  and  a 
victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  He  quotes  no  narrative ;  but  he 
must  have  read  the  inscription,  and  his  account  reads  as  if  he 
had  compared  the  inscription  with  some  narrative. 

3.  The  Selinuntine  inscription  proves  a  victory  of  Selinous  over 
some  enemy,  but  we  are  left  to  guess  over  what  enemy. 

4.  The  Athenian  inscription  proves  dealings  between  Athens 
and  Segesta,  which  dealings  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a  Segestan 
embassy.  It  proves  that  those  dealings  had  some  relation  to  some 
other  city,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  Halikyai. 

It  seems  quite  impossible,  without  indulging  in  the  most 
arbitrary  guesses,  to   make   these   four  statements   refer  to  one 
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event.  The  inscriptions  prove  what  they  do  prove  without  doubt ; 
but  they  prove,  especially  the  very  fragmentary  Athenian  one,  less 
than  we  could  wish.  Diodoros  was  apt  to  make  confusions,  and 
Pausanias  made  them  sometimes;  and  it  is  to  my  mind  more 
critical  to  suppose  such  confusion  in  either  of  them  than  to  go 
altering  their  texts  out  of  our  own  heads.  Diodoros  is  very  likely 
to  have  written  one  name  for  another ;  he  is  specially  likely  to 
have  written  Lilybaion  for  Motya.  Pausanias  blundered  grievously 
as  to  the  geography  of  Motya ;  but  the  offerings  which  he  saw  at 
Olympia  must  surely  have  had  inscriptions  in  which  the  words 
Akragas  nnd  Motya  occurred.  There  is  therefore  strong  evidence 
for  a  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  But  a  victory  of  Akragas 
over  Motya  almost  necessarily  implies  an  alliance  between  Akragas 
and  Selinous,  and  a  victory  of  Selinous  over  somebody  is  proved 
by  the  Selinuntine  inscription.  We  are  therefore  brought  very 
near  to  a  joint  victory  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  over  Motya. 

In  this  line  of  reasoning  we  have  not  a  word  about  Segesta. 
But  the  Athenian  inscription  sets  before  us,  we  may  safely  say,  the 
Segestans  as  asking  help  at  Athens  against  some  people,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  that  people  were  thoee  of  Halikyai.  A  war 
between  Akragas  and  Motya  and  a  war  between  Segesta  and 
Halikyai,  if  they  were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  one  another.  They  would, 
so  to  speak,  have  crossed  each  other's  path.  If  the  two  statements 
are  parts  of  the  same  story,  the  most  natural  grouping  of  belli- 
gerents would  be  to  put  the  Sikan  town  along  with  the  two  Greek 
towns  and  the  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other  side.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  two  such  wars  might  happen,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  but  within  a  few  years,  without  any  reference  to 
one  another. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  accept,  partly  as  certain,  partly  as  highly 
probable,  a  war  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  against  Motya  and  a  war 
of  Halikyai  against  Segesta.  But  we  need  not  decide  whether  the 
two  had  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, whether  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  account  in  Dioddros. 
Can  the  fact  stated  in  his  text  as  it  stands,  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  understanding  Motya  by  Lilybaion,  be  made  to 
agree  with  any  of  the  more  trustworthy  statements  ]  Or  are  we 
justified  in  the  hazardous  task  of  trying  to  improve  his  text  ? 
A  war  of  Motya  and  Halikyai  against  Segesta  is  possible,  but  it 
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is  not  at  all  likely.  A  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  unlikely  in  itself.  And  moreover,  if  Motya  and 
Halikyai  were  joined  against  Segesta,  Motya  rather  than  Halikyai 
would  have  had  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Kohler's  conjecture  of  'AXixvotoir  for  AiXv- 
/Saiotf  in  the  text  of  Diodoros  seems  less  violent  than  Grote's  sug- 
gestion— if  Grote  meant  it  as  a  correction  of  the  text — of  2cXtyovy- 
Tioif  for  AiXvjSaiotff.  An  unfamiliar  name  like  that  of  Halikyai  was 
far  moie  likely  to  be  changed  by  a  copyist  than  a  well-known  name 
like  Selinous.  The  conjecture  of  ItXivovvriois  is  in  fact  suggested 
only  by  the  mention  of  warfare  for  the  lands  on  the  Mazaros,  so 
like  the  later  warfare  between  Selinous  and  Segesta.  But  it  is 
not  distinctly  said  that  this  later  warfare  was  on  the  Mazaros, 
and  in  the  shifting  of  boundaries  the  same  lands  might,  as  Holm 
suggests,  be  at  different  times  disputed  between  different  pairs  of 
claimants.  Segesta,  Selinous,  and  Motya  might  easily  have  claims 
near  one  another  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Mazaros.  On  the 
whole,  I  must  leave  the  passage  of  Diodoros  uncertain,  with  a 
slight  inclination,  if  we  are  to  take  to  the  dangerous  game  of 
guessing  in  any  shape,  to  the  emendation  of  Kohler. 

One  small  comfort  there  is  in  one  case.  If  Halikyai  was  at 
war  with  Segesta,  it  can  hardly  have  been  Elymian.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  120,  121,  522.)  But  if  we  are  to  read,  with  Droysen,  (vfi- 
fuixiav  tiuag  in  the  Attic  document,  things  are  made  worse. 

As  often,  we  cannot  learn  everything ;  but  we  can  learn  some 
things.  And  we  learn  something  about  greater  powers,  not  only 
than  Halikyai,  but  even  than  Akragas.  We  see  with  certainty 
that  Athens  was  thought  likely  to  be  inclined  to  action  in  Sicily 
twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  we  see  the 
very  highest  likelihood  that  a  Greek  city  won  a  victory  over  a 
Carthaginian  dependency  without  Carthage  taking  any  action  in 
the  matter.  Whatever  we  make  of  anything  else,  these  points 
really  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
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NOTE  XXXm.  p.  342. 

Empei)Okl£s  and  his  IIefobms. 

Our  chief  source  for  the  acts  of  Empedokl^  is  his  Life  by  Dio- 
genes Laertios.  This  is  of  course  put  together  from  all  manner 
of  quarters,  and  contains  notices  of  every  degree  of  value  and 
worthlessness.  But  it  is  greatly  to  the  biographer's  credit  that  he 
has  given  a  real,  and  fairly  intelligent,  account  of  the  political 
side  of  a  man  who  had  become  legendary.  In  this  he  stands  in 
honourable  contrast  both  to  the  mass  of  the  ancient  collectors  and 
to  some  modern  writers.  Aulus  Gellius,  Julius  Pollux,  John  of 
Stoboi,  and  such  like,  have  something  to  say  about  Empedokl^s, 
but  nothing  in  his  character  as  political  reformer.  Neither  has 
Hfisychios  of  Mildtos,  nor  yet  Souidas  who  copies  his  article, 
either  there  or  under  "Anyovt,  where  he  also  speaks  of  Empe- 
dokl^s.  So  in  the  article  Empedocles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy— one  which  does  not  bear  the  signature  E.  H.  B. — there 
is  not  a  word  about  the  political  side  of  the  sage.  "Whoever  it 
was  that  wrote  about  him  in  the  old  French  Dictionary  of  Moreri 
knew  better, 

Diogenes  and  Hdsychios  give  us  a  choice  of  several  fathers  for 
Empedokl^s.  But  the  best  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Meton 
and  grandson  of  an  elder  Empedokl^s.  For  this  Diogenes  quotes 
Hippobotos,  Hermippos  (of  Smyrna),  H^rakleidds,  Eratosthenes, 
Aristotle,  Timaios  (in  his  fifteenth  book),  and  the  iambic  chronicle 
of  Apollodoros  ;  Xafiirpa?  ^v  oiKias  f7nrorpo(^);«c($roff  rot;  iraanrav.  The 
Olympic  victory  won  with  the  single  horse  (iceXiyri)  happened  in 
the  seventy-first  Olympiad,  B.C.  496,  that  is,  before  the  tyranny 
of  Th4r6n  began.  Satyros  gave  him  a  father  Exainetos  and  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  of  whom  the  latter  won  a  victory  in  wrestling 
in  the  same  Olympiad  in  which  Empedokl6s — here  the  sage  him- 
self— won  in  the  horse-race.  This  is  late  confusion.  Empedoklte 
cannot  have  been  winning  victories  in  b.c.  496.  He  weus  raost 
likely  born  about  B.C.  484.  The  time  of  his  death  seems  well 
ascertained  by  a  very  curious  argument.  Diogenes  (c.  51)  quotes 
the  iambics  of  Apollodoros  ; 

ol  a'  loTopmhrrts  &5  irt<f>€vyots  ot/coOtv 
tit  rcLs  ^vptucovaas  /itr   liciiyojy  kwoXifiti 
irp6s  Toin  *A$ijvcdovs  .  .  .  dyvo€Ut 
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TcXcart  ifiol  Hoteovffiy   1j  y^  oixir*  ^v 
fj  trayrtXaH  lnrfpy€yijpaKoi/5,  Swtp 
ov  iptUyfTcu, 

But,  as  Holm  says,  much  to  the  point,  the  chronological  ohjection 
applies  only  to  the  great  Athenian  expedition.  The  action  of  Empe- 
dokl^s  doubtless  happened  at  some  of  the  earlier  times  of  Athenian 
intermeddling,  those  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Grela  in  424. 
A  life  of  sixty  years  only — others  gave  him  seventy-seven  and  even 
no — witnessed  by  Aristotle  and  HSrakleid^s  (Diog.  L.  viii.  1,  11), 
would  carry  back  his  birth  to  a  time  later  than  his  grandfatlier's 
victory.  Timaios  and  others,  quoted  by  Diogenes  (viii.  10,  11), 
distinctly  asserted  that  Empedokl^s  went  to  Feloponn^sos  and 
died  there.  The  tomb  at  Megara  seems  to  come  only  from  Favo- 
rinus  in  Hadrian's  day;  but  it  falls  in  with  the  notice  of  Timaios. 
But  there  seems  a  chance  that  Favorinus  copied  from  some  one 
who  knew  better,  and  that  he  was  himself  thinking  of  the  Sicilian 
Megara.     For  he  says  ; 

vartpov  dc  dui  riva  vavyyvpiP  irop€v6fJL€vov  cV  dfid(ris  ins  cir  Mt<r<rriur}v 
TTtativ  Koi  Tou  firfphu  leXdo'ai*  yo(nj<ravTa  If  tK  tovtov  reXtvrrja'ai  tr&v  iirra 
Koi  i^bopriKovTa*  fivai  d*  avrov  Koi  ra^y  cV  Meydpoir. 

Timaios  did  not  know  where  his  tomb  was.  This  notice  seems 
unconsciously  to  supply  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  at 
the  Nisaian  Megara  that  a  tyrant  of  Akragas  had  been  tried  and 
put  to  death  (see  p.  298).  Empedoklds  would  doubtless  be  wel- 
come there. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  another  statement  quoted 
by  Apollodoros  from  Glaukos  of  Bh^gion,  which  makes  Met6n 
the   father  of  Empedoklds   settle  at  Thouiioi  on  its   foundation 

in  443; 

^v  pkv  Miroayos  v/^9,  fls  H  SovfHovs 
uirtliy  ytaxrrl  iravTcAars  ixTiapiyovs 
i  Fkavieos  kk$€iy  tpijaiy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  in  Diogenes  (11) 
from  Neanth^  of  Kyzikos  about  the  political  action  of  Meton ; 

lifdvOris  .  •  •  0170-i  Mrrcavor  rcXcvr^aovror  rvpavyihos  apxv^  mFo(f>V€<r0ai' 
tlra  TOP  *Efiirfb<Mckta  ntla'ai  roifs  * AKpayayrivow  navcraadai  fuv  t&v  arrd- 
a€mv,  icron/ra  de  TrokiriK^v  daKtlv, 

(One  might  have  looked  for  the  word  lariyopia  rather  than  la-drtjf,) 
This  cannot  mean  that  Meton  died  before  the  lise  of  Th^ron  in 
488.     We  have  therefore  to  suppose  candidates  for  the  tyranny  at 
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Akragas  acswering  to  Tyndari6n  and  perhaps  others  at  Syracuse 
(see  pp.  330-332).  Whether  they  were  a  lingering  Emmenid  faction 
we  cannot  tell. 

One  would  like  further  to  know  the  date  of  Empedokl^s'  refusal 
of  kingship  or  tyranny;  but  grave  authority  is  cited  for  it  by 
Diogenes  (viii.  2.  9); 

<l>rja\  d*  avrby  Koi  'ApurrorAi^r  l\€v6tpov  yryovcyai  kclL  irdtnis  dpx^s 
aXXoTpioVf  (t  yt  rffu  /Sao-iXctov  alr^  dido/Acn;y  iraprfrri<TaTOf  KaBdntp  SdpBos 
tv  rois  ntpl  aurov  Xeyft. 

Timaios  told  the  same  story  as  witnessing  StjfioTuchy  tlvai  rhv  &vbpa. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  Aristotle's  words  imply  that  he 
refused  all  ordinary  magistracies. 

The  strange  story  firom  Timuios  about  the  feast  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  host  and  the  king  of  the  feast  must  stand  or  fall  as  any 
one  thinks  good.  As  for  the  constitutional  changes  made  by  Em- 
pedokl^s,  Diogen^  (viii.  2.  9)  does  not  distinctly  quote  any  one 
for  the  action  of  Empedokl^s  about  the  Senate.  He  says,  in  his 
own  name  ; 

vartpov  6  'EftTrcdofcX^r  Koi  rb  t&v  \iKii»v  aBpoiafia  «carcXv<rf  <rvptarTo»s 
cVl  t^Tij  Tpuif  &or€  ov  p.6vo¥  fjv  T&v  irXovaiW,  aXXck  kqI  t&v  t6.  dfifiariKa 

if>pOVOVVT<OV, 

This  is  the  whole  account,  and  the  meaning  is  far  from  clear. 
The  word  tiBpoia-fM  (though  it  has  also  a  philosophical  meaning)  has 
an  ancient  sound,  and  it  agrees  with  some  things  in  the  language  of 
the  document  referred  to  in  the  text.  This  is  the  inscription  549 1  in 
Boeckh  (iii.  593).  It  belongs  to  a  time  when  embassies  were  sent 
to  Rome,  but  surely  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  date  suggested  by 
Boeckh,  B.C.  210.  The  formal  heading  runs,  eirt  UpoOvr^  Nv/x^o- 
doipov  Tov  ^iXttvoff,  napanpoaTalrowrasj  rds  /SovXar,  irpo^bptvovaas  rat 
<l>vXas  r»v  'YXXcttv,  npoayopovvros  AiOfcXcor  rov  AiofcXcor,  ypafifiartvouros 
*Abpapia>vos  *AXc^avdpov,  dXtaapia  €Kr6s  b^lr|voVy  Kapvtiov  ifjjKovros  rrdvra. 

The  decree  itself  begins  €do(t  r$  dXla  koBo.  «cal  r$  cruyieXTr^.  The  older 
name  ^vXd  is  used  in  the  most  formal  part,  the  preamble,  the  later 
inryKKriros  in  the  body  of  the  decree.  But  we  get  dXui  for  the  as- 
sembly, and  dXiaaiia  (like  ABpoitrpM)  for  a  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  proposing  the  name.  Boeckh 
sends  us  to  the  seemingly  contemporary  inscription  (5752,  iii.  672) 
from  Melitd,  an  island  whose  newly  learned  Greek  is  naturally 
more  polite  than  that  of  Akragas,  for  the  form  tho^  rj  avyKkffni^ 
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An  instance  of  the  Senate  of  a  thousand  is  to  be  found  at 
Rhfigion  before  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilas ;  see  above,  p.  489. 
But  that  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  oligarchic  body.  The 
reforms  of  Empedokles  seem  rather  to  answer  to  the  changes  at 
Tanis  from  less  to  more  advanced  democracy  (see  p.  255).  At 
least  Diodoros,  though  one  does  not  expect  him  to  be  very  ac- 
curate in  such  matters,  sj)eaks  (see  p.  298,  note  4)  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Akragas  as  democratic  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Thrasydaios. 

As  for  the  teachers  of  Empedokles  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  2), 
Neauth^s  made  him  hear  Parmenidds;  Theophrastos  made  him 
hear  Xenophan^s ;  Timaios  made  him  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras 
himself,  which  is  doubtless  a  careless  confusion  with  his  grand- 
father. It  seems  to  be  only  in  this  stoiy  that  he  was  said  to  be 
KarayvcaaBfU  im  XoyokKonitf,  by  the  Pythagorean  brethren.  We  are 
perhaps  more  concerned  with  the  report  of  Apollodoros,  which 
made  Gorgias  the  pupil  of  Empedoklds,  than  with  any  of  his 
masters,  though  the  mention  of  Xenophands  awakens  some  little 
interest.  It  seems  to  carry  the  young  democrat  of  Akragas  to 
the  court  of  Hieron.  Parmenides  does  not  touch  us  in  Sicily,  but 
Souidas  has  preserved  an  ugly  scandal  as  to  his  relations  with  Em- 
pedokles, just  as  we  read  of  Empedokles  himself  and  the  Pausanias 
who  figures  in  the  story  (Diog.  viii.  4 ;  fju  8*  6  UavaavlaSf  &s  (jyrjaiv 
^ApiarnriTOi  Koi  Sorvpor,  cpco/xcvor  avrov).  In  the  state  of  morals  in 
which  yEschylus  could  turn  the  Homeric  story  into  the  Mvpfiidovts 
and  the  'AxtXXcwr  ^Epaaralj  we  must  expect  this  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  misunderstanding. 

If  any  one  cares  to  go  minutely  into  the  miraculous  part  of 
Empedokles*  story,  he  should  look  to  the  examination  of  the  whole 
mutter  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  Preface  to  the  Inventio  Sanctse  Crucis 
Walthamensifl.  The  rules  and  distinctions  which  are  there  laid  down 
apply  just  as  much  to  a  miracle  of  Empedoklfis  as  to  a  miracle  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  story  of  Empt^^dokl^s'  wonderful 
end  we  may  put  aside  as  simple  fiction,  seeing  we  happily  know 
how  he  really  died.  The  original  relation  of  the  assumption  of 
Empedokles  appears  in  two  shaj)es  in  his  Biographer  (viii.  2.  11). 
In  both  the  death  of  the  sage  follows  on  the  recovery  of  Pantheia. 
In  the  story  of  Hermij)pos  she  is  simply  healed  by  Empedokles 
when  she  was  despaired  of  by  other  physicians  i^Epfxiinros  Si  (t>rj(n 
Ildv6€idv    TLva   ^ AKpayairrivTjv  diTrjX7rt(rfi€vr}V   xmo    rcoi/    laTpS>»   d€pan(v(T(U 
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avrhPf  Kcu  ^la  tovto  r^v  Bvaiay  cVircXeu^,  rovi  he  ickqBivTas  €i.vat  irphs  tovs 
oyborfKotrra,  He  apparently  agreed  with  H^rakleid^s  as  to  the  fur- 
ther details  which  Diogenes  quotes  from  him.  But  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  H^rakleid^s  declared  that  Pantheia  was 
actually  raised   from  the  dead  after  thirty  days  (viii.  2.  6  ;    rfiv 

yovp  anvovv  6  *HpaKXeidi;f  ^i^crl  toiovtSv  n  (ivaiy  a>s  TpiaxovTa  rjfiipas 
(rvvTrjp€'iP  airvovp  Koi  aa'<t>vKTOV  t6  (Tc^/ui,  oB€v  koi  tmfv  avrhv  kcli  larpov 
Koi  fidirriv,  lb.  1 1 J  *HpaKX(i8rjs  yxv  yap  t6  ir€pi  tjj^  &nvov  dti/yiyo-d/ifvoy, 
Q)ff  i^o^daOr}  *Ep.jT€boKX^i  drroartiXas  t^v  vtKpav  (axraif).      The  feast  was 

lield  on  the  lands  of  Peisianax,  and  Pausanias  was  there.  To  this 
Timaios  objected  that  Peisianax  was  a  Syiticusan  and  had  no  land 
at  Akragas.  This  suggests  that  there  was  a  version  in  which  the 
last  days  of  the  banished  man — whose  banishment  is  quite  for- 
gotten in  these  stories — were  placed  at  Syracuse. 

The  story  about  his  plunging  into  ^tna,  with  the  further  tale 
of  the  shoe,  was  recorded  by  Hippobotos,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  denied  by  Pausanias.  It  comes  (Diog,  viii.  2.  1 1)  as  the  wind- 
up  of  the  story  of  the  feast,  instead  of  the  real  assumption  which 
was  recorded  by  Hermippos  and  H^rakleidds  ; 

'l7r7r($/3oro9  dc  (prjaiv  (^avaardpTa  avrov  abevKtvai  ats  cVi  r^v  AiTinjPj 
€iTa  irapaytudptvov  iirX  tovs  Kparrjpas  tov  irvphi  tvakeaBcu  koi  d(l>avi(rd^uai, 
fiovXoptuov  rrjv  irepl  avrov  <l>rfpTjv  /3c/3a(a>o-at  a>r  ycyoi/oi  ^f^r,  vfrrepov  de 
yvmaBrjvai  dvappini(rd€i(TTjs  avrov  pias  tS>u  KpijniBav*  xoXms  yap  eiBiaro 
vnobtladai'  npos  rovff  6  Uavvavias  dvrtXfyt, 

This  denial  of  Pausanias  looks  as  if  the  story  got  about  early. 
It  is  added  that  Acodcopor  6  *E(t>€aios  trtpl  'Apa^ipdvdpov  ypd(f><av  (j)r]<T]v 
ori  TovTOP  c^i/Xcdfffi,  TpayiKhv  dtTKav  Tv(f>op  Ka\  afpuffv  dpctka^av  eo'O^Ta. 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  Anaximandros  threw  himself  into 
any  volcano. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  356. 
The  Rise  of  Ducetius. 

Thebe  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  question  that  Ducetius  first 
founded  a  city  on  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  to  Palica  in  the 
plain.  And  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  which  he  founded 
on  the  hill  is  that  which  appears  in  later  history  as  Meneenum, 
and  is  now  called  Mineo.     It  is  not  quite  so  clear  whether  the 
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city  on  the  hill  is  the  same  as  his  supposed  birth-place.  And 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  name.  The  two 
passages  in  Diod6ros  are  xi.  78  and  88.  The  first  records  the 
foundation  of  the  citj  on  the  hill,  the  second  the  removal  to  the 
plain.  Ducetius  had  been  already  mentioned  in  xi.  76  as  having 
had  a  share  in  driving  the  Hieronian  settlers  from  Katan^.  The 
first  passage  runs  thus,  under  the  year  459  ; 

afia  de  tovtoh  npaTTOfi€vois  Karii  rr}v  ScfCfXioy  ^ovKtrios  6  rap  2ik€\o»v 
fiaaiXeift  t>Vj  u>vofiaa fi€vos  to  yevus,  laxv<oif  df  kqt  tK€ivovs  tovs  xP^^^^^t 
Mtvaivov  fifv  noXiv  €kti<T€  koi  Tfjv  avvfyyvs  \i>pav  rols  KaroiKKrOtlirg 
dtf/Acpio-f. 

There  seems  do  various  reading  of  the  name  except  M€vaiov. 

In  the  other  place,  xi.  88,  we  read  under  the  year  453 ; 

irafM  Tov  Koivov  rcoi/  2tK(\a)v  ddpoi<ras  bvpafiiv  d(i6\oyoVj  ras  fi€»  Near, 
tJTif  $y  avTov  narpiSj  fi€T<0Kur€v  tls  t6  irtdiov,  k€U  it\7J(tIov  tov  TtyAvov^ 
rSiV  6ifOfia{^ofi€V(i)v  HaKtKav  €KTiat  iroXiv  d^i6\oyoPy  ^v  dno  tS>v  npotiprf- 
fieva>v  6(ci)V  oavoyM^t  TLclKixtiv. 

For  N«a£  some  seem  to  read  NrJar.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has, 
under  Mci^t  (the  manuscript  reading  seems  to  be  McVdav ;  but  one 
is  inclined  with  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  364,  to  think  that  that  must  be 

a    mistake),    ttAi?    St/cfX/ar    ryyvs    JlaKU<av,        Under    IlaXiic^,    TToXir 

liKtkiaiy  he  has  the  description  of  the  Lake  of  the  Palici  referred  to 
in  vol.  i.  p.  536.  His  only  Neat  is  an  island  near  L6mnos ;  but 
he  has  a  Nc^m*  iroXir  SuceXia;.     So  Souidas. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  12)  reckons  McW  or  McW  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sicily. 

There  is  also  No/mu,  the  place  of  Ducetius'  defeat.  See  p.  371. 
In  Silius,  xiv.  266,  the  reading  seems  really  to  be  "  Nemseis, 
which  has  been  improved  into  "Nomaeis,*'  also  into  "MensBis. 
So  from  Cluver  onwards  it  has  been  usual  to  improve  the  N/as 
of  Diod.  xiv.  88  into  Memy. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  come  to  this.  Are  the  McVoivoir 
which  Ducetius  founded,  and  the  Nem,  or  whatever  else  we  choose 
to  call  it,  which  is  called  his  irarpU  and  from  which  he  went  down 
into  the  plain,  one  place  or  two  1  Strictly  speaking,  as  Holm  says, 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  found  his  own  birth-place.  But  he  may 
so  enlarge  and  strengthen  it  as  to  be  practically  its  founder,  and 
to  be  spoken  of  as  such.  Or  again,  though  irarpU  strictly  means 
the  place  of  a  man's  birth,  it  would  be  no  very  great  licence  to 
apply  it  to  a  place  where  he  dwelled  as   citizen   or   as   prince. 
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I  could  quite  believe  that  Diodoros,  specially  if  he  copied  the  two 
accounts  from  two  different  sources,  might  mean  the  same  place 
in  both  entries,  though  in  the  one  he  speaks  of  the  town  as 
founded  by  Ducetius,  while  in  the  other  he  calls  it  his  irarpis. 
Only  he  uses  two  different  names,  yiivcuvov  and  Neat.  The  later 
existence  of  Mensenum  is  fully  proved  by  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily, 
97,  98 ;  Head,  132)  and  by  Cicero's  notice  of  the  "  Meneni,"  Verres, 
iii.  22,  '43.  And  Mivaiuov  is  pretty  certainly  the  same  as  the 
McMii  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Meww  or  yievbai  of  Stephen.  And  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  Neai  of  Diodoros  is  the  same  as  the 
NtJat  of  Stephen.  But  the  Neai  of  Diodoros  evidently  stood,  no 
less  than  his  liihaivov^  on  a  hill  near  the  Lake  of  the  Pulici.  It 
therefore  can  hardly  be  the  place  (whatever  be  the  name)  spoken 
of  by  Silius.  For  tliat  appears  in  company  with  "  Amastra,'' 
which  must  surely  be  a  form  of  Mytistratus  or  Amdstratus  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  144),  far  away  from  the  scene  of  Ducetius'  earlier 
exploits.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  name  N«ai  may  be 
wrong,  and  that  Diodoros  in  xi.  88  meant  the  same  place  that  he 
meant  in  xi.  78.  It  is  equally  possible  that  Ducetius'  birth- 
place may  have  been  called  N/ai  or  N<5at,  and  that  it  stood 
on  some  otlier  hill,  say  that  of  Catalfaro,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  case  one  would  suppose  that  Neat  was  quite  forsaken  at 
the  foundation  of  Palica,  while  Mensenum  need  not  have  been 
formally  or  physically  touched  in  any  way.  But  it  yielded  the 
first  place  to  Palica ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  Sikel  dominion 
and  the  centre  of  Sikel  nationality.  And  we  should  mark  that 
the  Syracusans  destroyed  Palica  (see  p.  386) ;  they  did  not  destroy 
Mensenum.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  though  it  is  a  fail* 
and  all  but  certain  iufei*ence  that  McVat  is  the  same  as  Mcvatvov, 
yet  we  do  not  get  the  name  McVoi  in  the  histoiy  of  Ducetius, 
except  as  an  arbitrary  correction  of  N«at. 

Of  the  general  historians  of  Greece,  Curtius  tells  us  nothing  ; 
he  only  remarks  generally  on  Ducetius'  beginning  to  found  towns. 
Grote  (vii.  168)  fully  takes  in  the  religious  importance  of  the 
site,  and  seizes  the  admirable  analogy  of  Dardani^  and  Ilios 
in  II.  XX.  216.  Of  the  actual  migration  he  suys  only;  "He 
transfen-ed  his  own  little  town  from  the  hill- top,  called  Menae, 
down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the 
Hiicred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki."  This  leaves  out  the 
foundation  of  Mensenum.     Thirlwall  (iii.  203)  best  grasps  the  whole 
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position.  He  distinguishes  the  foundation  Menspnum  from  the 
birth-place,  which  he  calls  "  Mente."  This  time  at  least  the  great 
master  of  our  youth  is  not  "  superseded,"  even  by  Grote,  much 
less  by  Curtius. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  need  to  bring  No^t,  the  place  of 
Ducetius'  defeat  in  Diodoros,  xi.  91,  into  the  question  of  his 
foundations  at  all.  There  is  no  presumption  that  No/int  is  the 
same  as  Nca»  or  as  Mipaivov.  Anyhow  it  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  place  mentioned  by  Silius.  It  civnnot  be  anywhere 
near  Mistretta.  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  Akragas,  Morgantina,  and  Syracuse. 

The  different  ways  in  which  Diodoros  speaks  of  Ducetius  arc 
worth  notice.  When  he  is  first  mentioned  in  xi.  76,  he  is  6  t5>v 
2iicfXa)i>  fiy€fxa>v.  This  is  when  he  helps  Syracuse  against  the  Hiero- 
nians.  When  Diodoros  conies  (xi.  78)  to  the  beginning  of  his 
wider  career,  he  comes  in  as  6  tS)v  StKfXcoy  ^ao-tXfvy  cSi/.  In  xi.  88 
we  seem  to  see  a  change  of  langtiage  ; 

AovKtTios  6  TQ)v  2i«c(Xa>v  a<f>rjyovfAfvos  ras  7rSK§i{  arraaaf  ras  o/xoc^fi; 
rrXrfv  rrj^  "Y/SXas  tls  fiuiv  Koi  KOivfjv  rfyayt  (TvvTf  Xetov*  dpaaTiK6s  dc  iiP, 
v€<uT€pa)v  wpiytro  irpctyfuiraVj  Koi  irapa  rov  Koivov  rav  ^ik€\S>v  dBpoiaas 
Bvvapiv  d^ioXoyov,  ras  p(v  Near  .  .  .  p^r^oKicrf,  K.r.X. 

In  c.  91,  when  he  goes  forth  against  iEtna,  he  is  6  tS>i^  2iiccXa>i' 
€x<ii>v  rriv  Tjyfpoviav.  In  xii.  8,  when  he  comes  back,  his  former 
position  is  described  as  dvvd(mjs  tS>v  2ik€\S>v.  When  he  dies  in 
xii.  29,  he  is  6  y^yovtai  tS>v  ^iKtkiKSiv  ndXtoav  Tjytpcov, 

Here  he  is  only  once  called  /Sao-iXeuy,  that  is,  when  he  founds  his 
own  city  Mensenum.  In  xi.  88  the  language  is  distinctly  federal ; 
it  makes  us  long  to  know  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  crvvrcXfta, 
tlie  Konfov  riiv  2<KfXc5i/,  was  put  together.  Diodoros  must  have 
copied  some  one — may  one  whimper  Philistos? — who  understood 
such  matters.  On  the  whole  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Ducetius 
was  jSao-tXcvff  at  Mensenum,  but  only  Tyr/zwv  or  the  like  in  the 
federal  city  of  Palica.  So  a  King  of  the  Macedonians  came  to  be 
President  (Tyf/xcov,  Arrian,  i.  i)  of  an  Hellenic  confederacy;  so  a 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  be  Stadholder  of  Holland  and  other 
provinces.  In  this  view,  6  ru>v  ZiKcXcav  jSao-tXe^c  is  too  lofty  a  title 
for  the  prince  of  a  single  city  or  tribe  ;  but  it  is  only  from  Thucy- 
dides  (vii.  i)  that  we  can  look  for  such  accuracy  of  phrase  as  t«v 
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The  taking  of  Morgantia  or  Morgantina  comes  between  the 
foundation  of  Mensenum  and  the  foundation  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  78) ; 
aTpaT€vaafi€vot  ^  cirl  n6\tp  d(i6koyov  Mopyavrivav  Kai  x^iptatra^tvoi 
avrrfv  d6(av  anrivtyKaro  rrap6,  rois  6fiot6vt(ri,  I  suppose  it  is  these  last 
words  which  made  Grote  (vii.  167)  speak  of  Morgantia  as  a 
**  Grecian  town,"  and  Muess  (19)  as  **urb8  Grseca."  Ducetius 
would  surely  win  credit  among  his  own  people  by  bringing  in, 
even  by  force,  a  Sikel  town  which  withstood  the  national  move- 
ment. Thirlwall  again  is  not  "  superseded."  **  He  afterwards 
made  himself  master  of  Morgantia,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  kindred 
tribe,  the  Morgetes."     See  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  491. 

Then  follows  the  union  of  all  the  Sikel  towns  except  the  (Gale- 
atic)  Hybla ;  then  comes  the  foundation  of  Palica.  It  is  after 
recording  its  foundation  that  Diodoros  gives  (c.  89)  the  account  of 
the  Palici  themselves  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  519.  He  notices  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  for 
however  short  a  time  (90) ; 

6  yap  AovKtTios  t^v  HuXiktip  kt'ktqs  «cal  ntpiKafiiiv  avr^p  af loXoy^  ^^*X'') 
KaT€KKrjpovxrfO't  rrfv  6p.opov  xatpav,  avvi^fj  di  rrfv  iroXiv  ravrriv  bia  rfiv  rrjs 
X^pas  aptTTiv  Kcu  bia  t6  ttX^Oos  ratv  olKrjropoav  raxfULV  \afitw  aC^rjaiv,  oh 
iToKvv  bi  xp^v^^  €v8€upoirq(Taaa  KaT9<rtM(f>rf  Koi  hUpuvtv  doiiajTos  p^XP^  "^^^ 
Kaff  rjpas  xp^v<i>v.   ittpX  t>v  rh  Karh  pepog  dvaypd^fitv  iv  rois  oiKcioir  ;(poi/oiff. 

This  promise  ought  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  xii.  29,  where  he 
describes  the  action  of  the  Syracusans  after  the  death  of  Ducetius. 
Unluckily,  when  he  comes  to  the  oUtloi  xp^voi,  he  tells  us  nothing 
about  Palica,  though  he  has  something  to  say  about  Trinakia. 

It  has  now  and  then  struck  me,  in  reading  his  account  of  these 
special  events  in  the  history  of  the  Sikel  people,  that  the  man  of 
Agyrium  did  sometimes  remember  his  own  nationality. 


NOTE  XXXV.   p.  378. 

The  Return  op  Ducetius. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mitford  and  Holm  agreeing  in  opposition 
to  Grote,  the  German  writer  not  quoting  the  two  Englishmen. 

Mitford  (ch.  xiii.  §  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  11)  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  return 
of  Ducetius  as  follows  ; 
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"  The  only  competitor  with  SyracuBe  for  superiority  among  tlie 
Sicilian  towns  was  Agrigentum,  and  while  the  competition  remained, 
peace  could  not  easily  hold  between  them.  The  Syracusan  chiefs 
brought  back  Ducetius  from  Corinth,  apparently  to  make  him 
instrumental  to  their  own  views  for  advancing  the  power  of  their 
commonwealth.  They  permitted,  or  rather  encouraged,  him  to 
establish  a  colony  of  mixed  people,  Greeks  and  Sicels,  atCale  Acte, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  This  by  the  Agrigentines  was 
considered  as  a  measure  inimical  to  them ;  war  followed ;  the  Agri- 
gentines, defeated,  were  compelled  to  receive  terms  of  peace  from 
Syracuse,  and  thus  the  Syracusan  democracy  became  decidedly  the 
leading  power  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily." 

For  this Grote  (vii.  171)  rebukes  Mitfordwith  some  solemnity; 

"  The  statement  that  '  the  Syracusans  brought  buck  Duketius, 
or  encouraged  him  to  come  back  or  to  found  the  colony  of  Kal6 
Akt^,'  is  a  complete  departure  from  Diodorus  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mitford  ;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikel  2yrince  into  an  ambitious  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan democracy.  The  words  of  Diodorus,  the  only  authority  in 
the  case,  are  as  follows." 

He  then  quotes  the  passage  from  Diodoros  at  length. 

Holm,  in  his  notes  (i.  4  3 1 ),  cut«  Ducetius  a  little  short.  In  his  text 
(i.  260)  he  discusses  the  circumstances  of  his  return  at  some  length, 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mitford.  The  oracle  must  have 
been  a  genuine  one  ;  Corinth  would  not  have  allowed  deceit  in 
such  a  matter.  But  he  ("  der  Fremde  und  Gefangene  ")  could  not 
have  got  any  oiticle  without  Greek  help  ("  nicht  anders  als  auf 
fietrieb  von  einflussreichen  Hellenen ''),  and  he  could  not  have  got 
Greeks  to  do  anything  for  him  (*^  einen  Barbaren  "),  unless  his 
schemes  had  fallen  in  with  Greek  interests  of  some  kind  (**  wenn  es 
nicht  mit  zugleich  einem  griechischen  Interesse  gegolten  hatte  "). 
Nor  could  he  have  left  Corinth  with  an  armed  company  without 
the  leave  of  the  Corinthians.  And  the  Corinthians  would  not 
have  given  that  leave,  unless  the  Syracusans  had,  at  least  secretly, 
favoured  his  enterprise  (**  dass  die  Syrakusaner,  in  deren  Interesse 
er  in  Korinth  gefangen  gehalten  wurde,  sein  Untemehmen  unter 
der  Hand  begiinstigten  ").  Their  motive  must  have  been  to  use 
him  against  Akragas. 

Now  G rote's  censure  on  Mitford  is  well  founded  so  far  as  this, 
that  Diod6ros,  **  the  only  authority  in  the  case,*'  states  the  bare 
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fadT  in  a  dull  way  withont  any  explanation,  and  that  Mitford's 
narrative  i*»  not  the  i.amttire  cf  Diodoroj*.  but  a  very  probable 
expUnation  of  it.  GnAc  rives  r.o  explanation.  A  modem  German 
Kliolar  if>  led  by  an  eUlx^rate  artrnment  to  the  same  concla^ion  on 
whidi  Mitfonl,  it  would  seem,  stumbled  in<>tinctivelv.  And  there 
cert  }i  inly  h  no  witli<itandin?  [uirt  of  Holm's  reasonincr.  Ducetius 
could  not  have  done  what  he  did  witliout  the  consent  of  Corinth, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  coni?ent  beincr  given,  unless  it  suited 
the  purpr.M;-  (}{  Syracuse.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  see  what  interest 
Syracuse  had  in  brin^iin^  him  back.  If  it  was  policy,  it  was  sarely 
A  very  shortsijrhted  jKJicy. 

Even  tlic  devoutcst  follower  of  the  great  champion  of  Greek 
democnicy  cannot  help  l^ing  a  little  amused  at  his  master*s  turn- 
ing aside  Irrjm  tlie  real  difHculties  of  the  case  to  mark  the  seeming 
wif^ng  of  at  tri  but  in  if  to  a  denu»cracy  a  breach  of  faith  really  dune 
by  a  prince.  Yet,  though  Mitiord's  treatment  of  this  particular 
jiassfige  is — if  only  his  text  had  lieen  a  note — essentially  reasonable, 
one  is  not  surprised  ut  Grotc  lieing  stiired  up  by  the  general 
ravings  againht  democracy  at  Syracuse  and  everywhere  else  in 
which  M  it  ford  indulges  throughout,  and  in  which  he  had  l^een 
indulging  just  before.  One  wonders  why  a  man  undeiiook  to 
write  the  liistory  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  little  sympathy. 
Yet,  after  all,  as  I  have  had  more  than  once  to  point  out  in  other 
writings,  some  honour  is  due  to  Mitford,  as  the  fin^t  who  made 
the  men  of  Greek  stoiy  appear  as  living  beings  and  not  as  names 
in  a  liht. 

Tliirlwall  (iii.  433)  follows  the  narrative  of  Diodoros  without 
entering  on  the  point  of  difficulty. 
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Abaris,  legend  of,  p.  475,476. 

Achilleus,  his  legend  told  by  Ibjkoa, 
155 ;  by  St^sichoroB.  509. 

Achradina,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43-47  ; 
its  weRt  wall,  44:  its  present  state, 
46,  450 ;  joined  to  Ortygia  by  Geldn, 
139, 140  ;  the  lower  Achradina,  141  ; 
the  gate,  142 ;  occupied  by  Thrasy- 
boulos,  305 ;  by  the  mercenaries, 
312;  question  of  its  extent,  444-449  ; 
its  date,  448  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
449  ;  description  by  Cicero,  449. 

JEuBJiA,     See  Pith6kou9a. 

iSschinSs,  he  nnd  his  scholiast  on 
Glaukos  of  Karystos,  498. 

^schyliis,  his  Persians,  193,  200; 
his  visits  to  Sicily,  277,  278 ;  his  re- 
ferences to  Sicily,  278-281  ;  to  the 
Palici,  280;  his  death  at  Gela,  281, 
282  ;  his  epitaphs,  281. 

iStna,  eruption  of,  242  ;  referred  to  by 
Pindar,  274;  by  ^schylus,  279; 
legend  of  Empedokl^s  at,  562. 

^tna  (town),  founded  by  Hier6n  on 
the  site  of  Katand,  243-246  ;  tomb 
and  honours  of  Hierdn  at,  302  ;  tlie 
younger  Deinomen^s  reigns  at,  303, 
309,  321 ;  restored  as  Katand,  322  ; 
tran»<ferred  to  In^ssa,  tb,  ;  taken  by 
Ducetius,  368  ;  position  of  Chromios 
at,  494 ;  temple  at,  524;  its  Ne- 
mean  games,  532 ;  Pindar  on  its 
foundation,  538. 

.^tnsean  Women,  play  of  .^Esohylus, 
280,  289. 

Agameumdn,  adopted  by  the  Dorians, 

I75»  176. 
Agathokld<^,  his  contract  for  the  temple 

of  Ath^n6,  14,  16. 
Ag^ias  of  Stymphalos,  Pindar's  ode  to, 

1 34)  503 ;  question  of  his  birth  and 


parentage,  503  ;  his  relation  to6el6n, 
ib. 

Ag6sidamos,  father  of  Chromios,  492. 

Agrippina,  Saint,  her  cave,  362. 

Alas  the  Lesser,  legend  of,  152. 

Aindsidamos,  various  persons  of  the 
name,  105,  106,  123,  124. 

AisymnitiSy  position  of,  59,  433,  496, 
497;  prevails  in  colonies,  435. 

Aithalia,  ravage<l  by  S3rracu8ans,  336  ; 
possible  settlement  in,  337 

Akragas,  its  early  history,  63  ;  tyranny 
of  Phalaris  at,  64-77 ;  temples  of 
Zeus  at,  67 ;  extent  of  its  territory 
under  Phsklaris,  79 ;  restoration  of 
freedom  at,  78,  79;  early  state 
of  the  city,  79-81  ;  itn  temples,  79- 
81,  225,  402-407;  temple  of  Ath6n6 
at,  1 46;  second  of  Sikeliot  cities, 
165 ;  its  prosperity  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  223,  231,  390-327 ;  works  of 
Therdn  at,  223-231 ;  labour  of  the  bar- 
barian captives,  223  ;  enlargement  of 
the  city,  2  24-2  29 ;  the  wall,  2  24-226 ; 
the  natural  wall,  226 ;  the  gates, 
227;  the  bridge  of  the  dead,  228; 
nature  of  the  ground,  228,  229;  tombs 
earlier  and  later,  229,  230;  water- 
courses and  fishpond,  230,  231,  407  ; 
tomb  of  S'imonid^s  at,  264  ;  victories 
of  its  ciiizens  in  the  games,  269 ; 
restoration  of  its  commonwealth,  298, 
299  ;  its  politics  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrants,  335  ;  its  victory  over  Motya, 
339 ;  its  constitution,  348  ;  its  war 
with  Ducetius,  369-372  ;  its  war  and 
rivalry  with  Syracuse,  38s,  384,  426  ; 
its  population,  396 ;  its  luxury,  397  ; 
the  church  of  Saint  Gregory,  403 ;  the 
Olympieion,  404-406  ;  temple  of  H6- 
phaistos,  406,  407  ;  Phalaris  not  a 
native  of,  459;  eagle  on  its  coins, 

Akrai,  its  foundation,  19 ;  its  site  and 
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remains,  20-22 ;  compared  with  settle- 
ment in  America,  aa  ;  its  foundation 
suggested  by  Gela,  23. 

Alexander  of  Macedonia,  Pindar^s  ode 
to,  270. 

Alfred,  compared  with  Ducetius,  372. 

dklaafMj  560. 

AlkamenSs,  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkandios,  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkibiadds,  his  description  of  Sicily, 
336. 

America,  settlement  in  compared  with 
Sicily,  22. 

American,  use  of  the  name,  1 79-181. 

Avai,  &vaaaa,  use  of,  433. 

Anaxandridas,  king  of  Sparta,  his 
marriages  and  children,  84. 

Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rh6gion,  104,  I07, 
484 ;  his  war  with  Skyth^s  of  Zankld, 
107  ;  he  suggests  the  Samian  seizure 
of  Zarikld,  III,  485  ;  occupies  Zankl^, 
115  ;  his  alliance  with  T^rillos,  144 ; 
supports  T^rillos  against  Geldn  and 
Therdn,  184  ;  his  relations  to  Geldn, 
211 ;  his  designs  against  Lokroi  hin- 
dered by  Hier6n,  240,  241,  490  ;  his 
death  and  succession  of  his  sons,  241 ; 
his  victory  with  mules,  262  ;  deal- 
ings of  ills  sons  with  Mikythos,  301 ; 
their  fall,  315  ;  legend  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Messenian  wars, 
485  ;  brings  hares  into  Sicily,  488  ; 
his  descent  and  rise  to  power,  489, 
490  ;  traditions  of  him,  491. 

Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  his  Sicilian  his- 
tory, 428. 

Antisthen^s  of  Akn^fas,  391  ;  his 
daughter's  wedding,  394 ;  his  rebuke 
to  his  son,  395. 

Apell^s,  Syracusan  admiral,  his  war- 
fare with  Etruria,  337. 

Apolldn,  his  temple  at  Syracuse,  42, 
43 ;  his  share  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  443. 

Argos,  kings  of,  432. 

Aristarchos,  quot^,  527. 

Aristocracy,  growth  of,  11,  12. 

Aristoddmos,  his  tyranny  at  Kymd, 
249. 

Aristonous,  guardian  of  Geldn's  son, 
214. 

Aristophanes,  his  witness  to  Sikeliot 
cookery,  398,  399. 

Aristophilid^s,  king  of  Taras,  435. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  Phalaris,  65  ; 
on  tyrannies,  292,  293;  on  yajiSpoi, 
439 ;  on  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  455, 
456;  on  the  story  of  Phalaris  at 
Himera,  466  ;  on  the  coins  of  Zankl6, 
488;  on  the  battle  of  Himera,  515 ; 


on  Gel6n's  son,  523  ;  on  the  tyranny 

of  Hier6n,  542  ;  on  Epicharmos,  543. 
Aristoxenos  of  Selinous,  his  iambics, 

148. 
Aristoxenos  of  Taras,  quoted,  164. 
Arkesilas  of  K^T^nd,  Pindar's  ode  to, 

270. 
Arms,  wearing  of,  in  assemblies,  62. 
Arsenics  on  Phalaris*  letters  and  bull, 

459'  465- 
Artemis,  her  temple  at  Syracuse,  41, 

42 ;    its  position   in    Ortygia,   440- 

443 ;  her  title  of  'AX^cccInz,  493  ;  tamer 

of  colts,  537. 

Astypalaia,  possible  bii*thplace  of  Pha- 
laris, 65,  459. 

AthSnaios,  notice  of  Phalaris  in,  466. 

Ath6n6,  building  of  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse, 14,  40,  41  ;  her  temple  at 
Kamarina,  31 ;  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse compared  with  the  Parthendn  at 
Athens,  41  ;  her  temple  at  Akragas, 
146  ;  its  position  in  Ortygia,  440-443. 

Athenian  invasion,  its  place  in  Sicilian 
history,  290,  291. 

Athens,  mythical  diplomacy  of,  177; 
her  real  position,  178;  her  democracy 
compared  with  that  of  Syracuse,  335 ; 
her  first  appearance  in  Sicilian  affairs, 
338-342,  554i  556;  her  westward  de- 
signs, 426,  557;  foundation  of  Thourioi, 
42  7  ;  alliance  with  RhSgion  and  Leon- 
tinoi,  ib. ;  survival  of  kingship  at,  432 ; 
laws  of  Chardndas  sung  at,  453  ;  in> 
scription  at,  554,  555. 

&9poiafm,  560. 

Attica  compared  with  the  territory  of 
Syracuse,  138. 

Augustus  compared  with  Geldn,  217. 

Awttralianf  use  of  the  name,  179. 

B. 

Bacchylidds,  his  intercourse  with  Hie- 
rdn,  265  ;  his  alleged  enmity  with 
Pindar,  265,  540,  542 ;  his  story  of 
Galateia,  266 ;  alleged  references  to 
him  in  Pindar,  530,  531. 

Barbarians,  their  advance  and  nnion 
against  Greece  in  the  fifth  century, 
160-165. 

Basileas,  force  and  use  of  the  title,  50, 
203. 

Battle  Abbey  Roll,  compared  with 
Phalaris*  Letters,  468,  469. 

Benndorf,  O.,  on  the  relation  of  Selinous 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Bentley,  R.,  on  Chardndas,  453,  454, 
456 ;  on  Phalaris,  458, 460,  463,  467, 
468 ;  on  the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484. 
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Blaise,  Saint,  chapel  and  stream  of,  at 
Akragas,  80,  8i. 

Bolkdn,  his  defeat  by  Ducetius  and 
condemnation,  370. 

Bousiris,  compared  with  Phalaris,  71, 
465 ;  discourse  of  Isokratds  on,  470. 

Brick,  lines  of  l^ndar  8taniped  on,  539. 

Britain,  fertile  in  tyrants,  55. 

Ball  of  Phalaris,  64  ;  evidences  for  the 
story,  74-76 ;  its  Phoenician  origin, 
75-77 ;  question  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, 75-76. 

Bury,  J.  B.,  on  Pindar's  odes  to  Chro- 
mios,  495  ;    on  his  visits  to  Sicily, 

538. 

Busolt,  G.,  on  Dftrius*  embassy  to  Car- 
thage, 483 ;  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 
and  Carthage,  510,  51 2  ;  on  the  battle 
of  Himera,  5  20. 

Buzentum.     iSee  Pyxous,  255. 


C. 


Calacta.    See  K&U  Akt6. 

Carbina,  its  taking  by  the  Tarantines, 

353. 
Caronia,  succeeds  Kal6  Akt6,  385. 

Carriages,  Sicilian,  401. 

Carthage,  her  invasions  of  Sicily,  6-8  ; 
their  relation  to  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece,  7 ;  war  with,  after  the 
death  of  D6rieu8,  98,  105,  510-513  ; 
her  alliance  with  Persia,  166,169; 
not  dependent  on  Persia,  168,  512, 
513  ;  value  of  her  Sicilian  dependen- 
cies, 169 ;  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  170,  185 ;  her 
rivalry  with  Etruria,  172;  treaty 
withGelon,  207-210,523;  question  of 
human  sacrifice,  208 ;  Greek  temples 
at,  210;  her  relation  to  her  depen- 
dencies untouched,  211;  her  relations 
to  Etruria,  250;  her  inaction  after 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  338,  341,  557. 

Carts,  painted,  notice  of,  276. 

Catalfaro,  hill  near  Mensenum,  362. 

Centuripa,  mission  of  Gellias  to,  392  ; 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  Greeks 
and  Sikels,  394. 

Chariots,  use  of,  in  war,  185. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  destruction  of  his 
walls  at  Syracuse,  47,  506. 

Chardndas,  his  legislation,  60-62  ;  story 
of  his  death,  62,  63  ;  confusion  as  to 
his  date,  451  ;  various  notices  of, 
452  ;  his  birth-place,  453-455 ;  his 
laws  sung,  454;  their  matter,  445- 

Cheese,  Sicilian,  399. 


Christoddros,  his  poem  on  Stdsichoros, 

507- 
Chroinios,  his  exploits  at  Hel6roe,  116, 

492,  493;  guardian  of  Geldn's  son, 

214,493,495  ;  his  mission  to  Anaxilas, 

241 ;  called  of^tna,  242,244, 494;  his 

guardianship    of   Deinomen^,   245, 

494 ;  receives  Pindar  at  Syracuse  and 

.^tna,  276,  493;  his  embassy  referred 

to   by  Epicbarmos,    284;     Pindar's 

odes  to  him,  491-495 ;  marries  Gelon^s 

sister,  493. 

Cicero,  M.,  on  the  temples  in  Ortygia, 
441  ;  his  description  of  Achradina, 
449  ;  on  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  454  ; 
on  Phalaris,  460, 461 ;  on  the  bridge  of 
Ortygia,  505  ;  on  Epicharmos,  543  ; 
on  Tycha,  548. 

Cicen>,  Q.,  on  Epicharmos,  543. 

Citizenship,  nature  of,  11,  12. 

Cluver  on  Tycha,  545. 

Coins,  evidence  of,  423. 

Colonies,  advantages  of  their  position, 
2  ;  their  freedom  and  prosperity  less 
lasting,  3,  4 ;  democratic  tendencies 


m,  10. 


Concordia  f  mistaken  name  at  Akragas, 

403. 
Contractors,  influence  of,  15. 
Corinth,  abolition  of  kingship  at,  9,432  ; 

her    joint  mediation  with  Korkyra, 

118;  residence  of  Ducetius  at,  377; 

Ashtoreth-worship  at,  532. 
Corsica,  Syracusan  war  in,  337  ? 
Criniti.    See  Thymbris. 
Croesus,  n]i>del  of  a  mild  ruler,  461, 

540- 

CVusade,  Fourth,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Ddrieus,  91. 

Curia,  Roman,  14. 

Curtius,  E.,  on  the  relation  of  Selinous 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Cyprus,  Greek  kings  in,  433. 


D. 


Da!lochoB,  favourite  of  Hier6n,  235. 
Damareta,  wife  of  Geldn,  her  gifts,  190 ; 

crown  voted   to   by  Carthage,  210; 

her  second  marriage  with  Polyz^los, 

"5,  525,  537- 
Darius,  his  opinion  of  Skyth^,   114; 

story   of  his  treaty  with  Carthage, 

208,  209,  483,  513. 
Daskdn,  founder  of  Kamarina,  34. 
DeinolochoB,  comic  poet,  286. 
Deinomen^s,  father  of  Geldn,  bis  oracle, 

122,  123. 
DeinomendSy  son   of  Hierdn,  king  of 
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^tnii,  345,  274,  303,  309 ;  nndep  the 
guardianship  uf  Ciiromios,  494  ;  Pin- 
dar's exhortation  to,  539,  540. 
Deinomenids,   origin  of  their    power, 
99 ;  its  end,  295  ;  its  short  duration, 

304* 
Delphoi,  gifts  of  Gel^n  at,  212. 

Demagogues    at  Syracuse,   unwarlike, 

334. 
Atj/xapirioy.     See  Damareta. 

D^m^t^r,  her  temple  at  Akragas,  80 ; 

at  Syracuse,  213, 524  ;  at  iEtna,  21 4, 

525 :  Makwpopos,  553. 
DSmok^ds  of  Krot6n,  114. 
Ddmokopus,  architect  of  the  theatre  at 

Syracuse,  288. 
Demos,  growth  of,   12;   growth  of  at 

Syracuse,  39. 
Dikaiarchia,  haven  of  Kym6,  248. 
Dioddros,  his  value  for  Sicilian  history, 

162 ;  for  the  history  of  Ducetius,  356 ; 

his  cc>nfu8ion  as  to  the  date  of  Char6n- 

dns,  45 1  ;  his  report  of  his  laws,  456, 

457  ;  loss  of  his  account  of  Phalarifl, 

458  ;  his  mention  of  the  bull,  462- 
464  ;  liis  account  of  Hdrakleia,  4S0  ; 
on  the  change  of  name  at  Zankld, 
487;  on  the  kingship  of  Gel6n,  501  ; 
on  the  alliance  between  Persia  and 
Carthage,  511  ;  on  the  battle  of 
!Himera,5i4,5i8;  on Geldn's temples, 
524  ;  on  Hierdn  and  Polyz^lon,  525- 
52b  ;  on  the  retirement  of  Mikythos, 
544-546 ;  on  Tycha,  546 ;  on  the 
wars  in  Western  Sicily,  550-557  ;  on 
the  career  of  Ducetius,  5^1-567. 

Diogen^  Laertios,  his  Life  of  Empe- 
doklds,    290,   345  ;     of  Epicharmos, 

543- 
Diokles,  story  of  his  death,  62. 

Dionysios,  c<.nfounded  with  Geldn,  221. 

Dionysios  of  Phokaia,  108. 

Dioskouroi,  fight  at  the  Si^ras,  509. 

DOrieus,  his  expedition  to  western 
Sicily,  83-95  ;  analogy  with  that  of 
Peniathlos,  83,  84 ;  his  birth,  84  ; 
his  settlement  in  Libya,  85  ;  sent  to 
Sicily  by  the  oracle,  86, 87;  his  share 
in  the  war  of  Sybaris  and  Krdton, 
89-91  ;  cause  of  his  failure,  91  ;  his 
attempted  settlement  in  Sicily,  92- 
94  ;  his  death,  95  ;  war  to  avenge 
him,  99 ;  events  after  his  death,  477- 
482. 

D6rieus,  of  Rhodes,  05. 

Drepana,  designed  for  the  settlement 
of  Ddrieus,  93,  94. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion, 555. 

Ducetius,  307;    his  first  mention  and 


character,  320,  321 ;  hel{)s  the 
Syracusans  against  iEtna,  322  ;  his 
schemes  distinct  from  the  barbarian 
advance  in  Italy,  357,  358;  com- 
pared with  Philip,  359-361  ;  his 
birthplace,  361,  362  ;  his  foundation 
of  Mencenum,  363,  364  :  his  advance, 
365  ;  his  foundation  of  I'alica,  366 ; 
he  takes  ^tna,  368  ;  his  war  with 
Akragas  and  Syracuse,  369-372  ; 
compared  with  Alfred,  372 ;  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Syra- 
cusanTi,  373-376 ;  sent  to  Corinth, 
376 ;  his  foundation  of  Kal6  AktA, 
378-381 ;  his  foundations  compared, 
380,  383,  563-566  ;  his  later  plans 
and  (ieaUi,  384,  385 ;  his  position, 
565  ;  his  return,  566-568. 
Duncker,  M.,  on  events  after  the  death 
of  Dorieus,  482,  483 ;  on  the  embassy 
of  Darius  to  Carthage,  483  ;  on  the 
alliance  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  510. 


E. 


Echetos,  compared  with  Phalaris,  465. 
Eknomos,  place  of  the  brazen  bull,  69, 

75. 
EkphantoB  of  Syracuse,  his  treatise  on 

kingship,  159. 
Elba.     See  Aithalia. 
Eieutheria,  feast  of,  at  Syracuse,  309. 
'£AAa5{icoi,  use  of  the  name,  181. 
*E\Aay,  "EKktfVfs^  use  of  the  words,  473. 
ElothalSs,  father  of  Epicharmos,  283. 
Elymians,  their  relations  to  Carthage, 

92,  93- 
Emmenids,  their  fame  and  wealth,  145 ; 

their   praises  in   Pindar,   268-272  ; 

end  of  their  rule,  295. 

Emf)edokl6s,  father  of  Met6n,  his 
Olympic  victory,  345,  558 ;  his  vege- 
tarian sacrifice,  350. 

Empedokl^s,  son  of  Metdn,  his  Life  by 
Diogends  Laertios,  290,  558;  charac* 
ter  of  the  stories  of,  342-344  ;  his 
political  action,  343,  346,  349,  560, 
561  ;  he  refuses  kingship  or  tyranny, 
346  ;  his  accusations  and  reforms, 
346-349 ;  personal  notices  of  him, 
350 ;  his  claim  to  divinity  and 
miracles,  351-353,  561  ;  his  sanitary 
reforms,  353  ;  his  traveln,  i7>. ;  his 
banishment  and  death  in  Pelopon- 
ndsos,  354,  558,  559 ;  legends  of  his 
apotheosis,  354,  355,  562 ;  various 
notices  of  him,  558;  his  parentage, 
ih. ;  his  teachers,  561 ;  legend  of  his 
leap  into  MtnA,  562. 
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EmperoPB,  origin  of  their  power,  59. 

EnylUh,  use  of  the  name,  1 79-1 81. 

Entella,  its  coinn,  422. 

Ephesos,  survival  of  kingship  at,  9, 
432. 

Ephorofl,  on  the  alliance  of  Pen»ia  and 
Carthage,  511;  his  account  of  the 
enibassytoGelAn,  516  ;  on  the  battle 
of  Himera,  520. 

Epichamios,  hin  relations  to  Sicily,  282; 
his  birthplace,  283,  542,  543  ;  his 
comedies  and  other  writing?!,  284,  285, 
544;  his  relations  to  Hieron,  286  ;  his 
witness  to  Sikeliot  cookery,  398,  399; 
the  dialogue  between  Geldn  and 
the  envoys,  418;  possible  source 
of,  515;  his  coming  to  Sicily,  544; 
inventor  of  comedy,  543 ;  his  descent 
from  Acbilleus,  544. 

Epinienid^s  compared  with  Empedoklus, 

344; 
Ergetium,  treatment  of  its  soldiers  by 

Hippokrat^s,  120. 
Ergoteies  of  Kn6s8os,  settles  at  Himera, 

240 ;  Pindar's  o<Ie  to  him .  299.  300. 
Eryx,  attempted  foundation  of  Ddrieus 

at,  86,  92-94 ;  legend  of  H^rakles  at, 

87 ;   its  haven  at  Drepana,  93 ;   its 

coins.  422. 
Etruscans,  their  wars  with  Kym6,  249- 

252  ;    decline  of  their  power,  252  ; 

war  of  Syracuse  with,  336  338. 
Euboia  (in  Sicily),  its  destruction  by 

Gelon,  132. 
Eukh  ides,  son  of  Hippokrat^,  122. 
Euripid(>H,  references  to  Sicily  in,  417  ; 

his  play  of  Kyklops,  418. 
Euryleon,  com])anion  of  Ddrieus,  88  ; 

his    foundation    of  Minda,   96 ;    his 

tyranny  and  overthrow  at  Selinous, 

97  ;  his  foundation  of  H^rakleia,  480. 
Euryined6n,  poem  of  Simonidds  on  the 

battles  at,  259,  515. 
Eusebios,    on    the    date    of  Phalaris, 

459- 
Eustathios,  on  the  tomb  of  St^iohoros, 

507. 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  433. 

Exainetos,  alleged  father  ofEmpedokl^s, 

558. 


F. 


Fazello,  T.,  on  Ortygia,  505  ;    on  Epi- 

charmos,  544. 
Federation,  chances  of  in  Sicily,  316. 
Finlay,  George,  his  history  of  Greece 

under  foreign  domin-ition,  163. 
Fish  of  Sicily,  398,  400. 


Folhlandy    division    of,    at    Syracuse, 
328. 


G. 


Galateia,  Bacchylidds'  story  of,  266. 
Games,  Sicilian,   frequented  from  Old 

Greece,  37-39»  40/.  53 1»  532. 

rafx6potf  their  ))osition  at  Syracuse, 
13,  1 4  ;  act  as  a  court,  14- 16,  37-39, 
117 ;  take  refuge  at  Kasmenai,  39  ; 
ask  help  of  Gel6n,  126,  127  ;  various 
notices  of,  436-439  ;  their  fiiU,  439  ; 
uses  of  the  word,  437. 

Gela,  rise  of  tyrants  at,  loo  ;  disputes 
and  secession,  101-103  ;  its  govern- 
ment oligarchic,  104 ;  tyranny  of 
Kleandros  at,  1 04 ;  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sons  of  Hippokrat^s,  121  ; 
tyranny  of  Gel6n  at,  124  ;  becomes 
secondary  to  Syracuse,  128,  129; 
Hieron  regent  at,  129;  its  citizens 
moved  to  Sirracuse  by  Gel6n,  131  ; 
death  of  ^E^chylus  at,  281  ;  metro- 
polis of  the  new  Kamarina,  3 1 8. 

G^Uias  of  Akragas,  39  (  ;  his  splendour 
and  bounty,  393  ;  his  mission  to  Cen< 
turipa,  i&. 

Geldn,  son  of  Deinomen^s,  his  historic 
position,  99, 122;  his  descent  from  Td- 
lin^s,  122  ;  his  services  under  Hippo- 
krat^s,  123;  his  treatment  of  the 
sons  of  Hippokrat£*M,  124;  becomes 
tyrant  of  Gela,  124,  125,  496,  497  ; 
his  Olympic  otierings,  125  ;  called  in 
by  the  Syracusan  Gamoroif  1 27  ;  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse,  127, 1 28,  499, 
500;  its  effects,  128,  129;  his  trans- 
plantations of  men,  130,  131;  his 
dealings  with  oligarchs  and  commons, 
1 3 1 )  1 34 >  1 35  !  ^iB  grants  of  citizen- 
ship  tostrangers,  132-134;  his  princely 
position,  135,  136  ;  character  of  his 
government,  136,  137,  218,  219; 
his  relation  to  the  commons  of 
Syracuse,  137;  question  of  his  king- 
ship, 137,  20a,  203,  501,  502  ; 
extent  of  his  dominion,  13!^;  his 
enlargement  of  Syracuse,  138-I43; 
embassy  from  the  Gr«>ek8  of  the  Isth- 
mus to,  173-179;  his  fin.'d  answer, 
177,  516,  517;  his  real  action  at  the 
time,  181-183,  517;  his  march  to 
Himera,  189- 191  ;  his  camp,  191 ; 
his  device  of  selling  the  prisoners, 
192  ;  his  action  in  the  battle  of 
Himera,  196,  197,  519-521  ;  his 
return  to  Syracuse,  201  ;  his  statue, 
204 ;  his  relations  to  TherOn,  206  ; 
his  treaty  with  Carthage,  207-210, 
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523;  his  position  after  the  battle, 
311  ;  his  gifts  and  temples,  213-314, 
534  ;  his  will  and  death,  214;  hi^  burial 
and  wornhip,  215,  3 16;  stories  of, 
219-221 ;  his  alleged  dealings  with 
Rome,  221 ;  his  specinl  position  among 
tyrants,  292  ;  notices  of  his  son,  304, 
525  ;  confounded  with  Phalaris,  467 ; 
his  account  of  events  after  the  death 
of  Ddrieu?,  478-479,  515;  his  pro- 
bable share  in  them,  479,  482,  497  ; 
his  relations  to  Chromios,  493  ;  bis 
treatment  of  Megara  and  Kamarina, 
497-499 ;  probably  arparrjyhs  avro" 
Kparcopf  500-502 ;  his  relations  to 
AgSsias,  503 ;   called  king  of  Gela, 

542. 
Gdryoneis,  poem  of  Stdsichoros  on,  151. 

GdryonSs,  his  oracle,  151 ;  compared 
with  Phalaris,  465  ;  how  described  by 
St^sichoros,  508. 

Giants,  use  of  in  architecture,  405. 

Glaukos  of  Karystos,  Geldn's  deputy  at 
Kamarina,  his  death  at  Megara,  130, 
498. 

Glaukos,  play  of  i^Ischylus,  280,  522. 

Gorgias,  pupil  of  Tisias,  330 ;  his  life, 
413,  413;  his  relations  to  Plato,  413, 
414  ;  his  writings  and  teaching,  414; 
hid  personal  character,  415, 416 ;  pupil 
of  Korax,  549 ;  pupil  of  £mpedokl6s, 

561. 
Gorgos,  son  of  Aristomends,  484. 
Government,  three  forms  of  in  Pindar, 

537- 
Greater  Greece,  use  of  the  name,  5,  6. 

Greece,  its  Greek  life  stronger  than  that 
of  the  colonies,  3,  4  ;  in  what  sense 
declining  in  the  sixth  century,  163, 
164 ;  feeling  between  Old  Greece  and 
the  colonies,  1 78,  1 79. 

Greeks,  their  relation  to  barbarian 
neighbours,  4,  5. 

Gregory,  Saint,  of  the  Turnips,  his 
church  at  Girgenti,  403. 

Grote,  G.,  on  ostracism,  333  ;  on  Pha- 
laris, 458 ;  on  events  after  the  death 
of  D6rieup,  479 ;  on  the  alliance  of 
Persia  and  Carthage,  510;  on  the 
war  of  Segesta  and  Selinous,  551  ; 
on  the  foundations  of  Ducetius,  564  ; 
on  Morgantia,  566 ;  on  the  return  of 
Ducetius,  567. 


H. 


Halikyai,  enemy  of  Segesta,  339,  341  ; 
its  place  in  the  Athenian  inscription, 

554»  555- 


Hamilkar,  son  of  Hannon,  force  of  the 
name,  184 ;  his  connexion  with  Syra- 
cuse, 184;  his  landing  at  Panormos, 
186;  his  agreement  with  the  Sell- 
nun  tines,  187  ;  he  defeats  the  Greeks 
in  Himera,  189 ;  story  of  his  sacrifice, 
T94,  518  ;  other  versions,  195-197. 

Hares,  brought  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas, 
488. 

Haverfield,  F.,  on  Achradina,  444. 

Helen,  her  vengeance  on  St^sichoros, 
15^)  153  >  her  presence  atLeukS,  152, 

509. 
Helen,  daughter  of  Mikythos,  153. 

H61ianax,  brother  of  St^sichoros,  150. 

HellaSt  HeUSneSf  use  of  the  name,  180. 

Heldron,  foundation  and  site  of,  17, 18; 
its  road  and  bridge,  18. 

Hel6ros,  river,  18  ;  battle  of,  116  ; 
mistakes  about,  497. 

Henna,  its  relations  to  Syracuse  and 
Kamarina,  36;  confounded  with 
-^tna,  525. 

Hdra,  temple  of,  at  Syracuse,  442. 

Hdrakleia,  to  be  founded  by  D6riens  at 
Eryx,  86  ;  founded  by  Euryle6n  at 
Minda,  96  ;  its  later  history,  97, 
479-481 ;  destroyed  by  Carthage,  98. 

H6rakleid6s  of  Pontes,  on  Chardndas, 
453  ;  bis  notice  of  Phalaris  and  the 
bull,  461,  466. 

Hdraklds,  legend  of,  at  Eryx,  87 ; 
told  by  StSsichoros,  151,  508,  509; 
by  Ibykos,  155;  his  treatment  by 
Epicharmos,  285. 

HSraklds  Mantiklos,  temple  of,  at 
Messana,  485. 

Herbita,  its  relations  to  Kal6  AktS,  381. 

Hermippos,  his  mock  heroics,  398. 

Herodotus,  his  value  for  Sicilian 
history,  i,  162  ;  his  description  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  172  ;  his  account  of 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  174-178,  478, 
5*5~5'7>  ^^^  "se  of  fiacnXtvi  and 
TvpawoSf  434,  435  ;  on  yafi6poi  and 
KvWvpioiy  437-439  ;  on  the  events 
after  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  478,  479, 
482  ;  on  the  retirement  of  Miky- 
thos, 486,  544-546  ;  on  the  rise  of 
Gel6n,  496,  497 ;  on  Geldn*s  treat- 
ment of  Kamarina  and  Megara,  497, 
498 ;  on  the  relations  between  Car- 
thage and  Persia,  513  ;  on  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Himera,  5 1 4,  5 1 5  ;  on 
its  details,  518-520. 

Hdsychios  of  Mil^tos  (Souidas),  accepts 
the  letters  of  Phalaris,  459 ;  on 
St^sichoros,  507. 

Hicks,  E.  L.,  quoted,  553. 

Hier6n,  son  of  Deinomeuds,  his  tyranny 
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foretold,  123;  governor  of  Gola 
under  Geldn,  129  ;  marries  the 
daiiirhter  of  Anaxilas,  211  :  suc- 
ceeds GelAn,  214,  525;  character  of 
his  reign,  232,  233;  his  Hellenic 
championship,  27.3,  234;  how  painted 
by  Xenophon,  234,  235  ;  his  wives, 

235»  529,  530»  533 ;  ^'*  spies.  236  ; 
his  relations  to  hiw  brother  Polyzelos, 
236.  237,  525-528  ;  his  foreign  policy 
compared  with  that  of  Geldn,  237  ; 
defends  the  Sybarites  asrainst  Kro- 
tAn,  ib. ;  hts  war  with  Ther6n,  238, 
239*  529  ;  delivers  Lokroi  from 
Anaxilas,  240,  24 1,  537  ;  his  founda- 
tion of  ^Ina,  242-245;  called  of 
yEtna,  242  244 ;  his  treatment  of 
Naxos  and  Katane,  243  ;  his  allegred 
exclusion  at  01  ympia,  246,  247 ;  his 
Ktruscali  war,  248-250  ;  his  deliver- 
ance at  Kymd,  250;  his  helmet.  251 ; 
his  colony  at  Pith^kousa,  251-252  ; 
his  relations  towards  Rhcigion,  255, 
256;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256; 
to  poets  and  philosophers,  i7>. ;  story  of 
hi»  sickness  and  change  of  tastes, 
257 ;  his  bounty,  258 ;  his  inter- 
course with  Simonidds,  262,  263 ; 
with  Xenoplianes,  265  ;  with  Bac- 
chylidds,  ib. ;  references  to  iiim  in 
Pindar,  266-276,  539,  540  ;  his 
victory  at  Thebes,  270,  537  ;  his 
sickness  commemorated  by  Pindar, 
273 ;  his  kingship,  ib. ;  his  praises  by 
Pindar,  275,  276.  539,  540;  his  re- 
ception of  iEschylus,  278 ;  his  alleged 
deifdings  with  Themistokl^s,  287 ; 
perhaps  founder  of  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse,  288 ;  his  war  with  Thrasy- 
datos,  297 ;  his  policy  towards  Zankld 
and  Khegion,  301  ;  his  death  and 
honours  at  ^tna,  ib. ;  his  gifts  offered 
by  his  son,  303  ;  bis  altar,  310 ;  his 
honours  at  New  i^tna,  322  ;  his 
tomb  at  KatanS  destroyed,  323  ;  his 
character  by  ^^lian,  530;  exaggerated 
picture  of  his  oppression,  542. 

Hierdn,  King  of  Syracuse,  his  work  in 
the  theatt  e,  2S8. 

Himera,  alleged  tyranny  of  Phalaris  at, 
66,  69 ;  landing  of  the  Carthaginians 
at,  187;  their  double  camp,  188;  first 
battle  before,  189  ;  Geldn 's  camp  at, 
191;  U'ittleof,  192-200, 518 -521;  same 
day  as  Salamis,  192,  513  ;  temple  of 
Poseiddn  at,  195  ;  character  of  the 
battle,  1 98  ;  compared  with  Salamis, 
200, 205 ;  offerings  to  the  gods  at,  200 ; 
oppressive  rule  of  Ttirasydaios  at, 
238 ;  betrayed  by  Hierdn  to  Thcrdn, 


239,  527;  new  settlement  at,  240; 
restoration  of  its  commonwenlth,  299  ; 
its  name  and  coinage,  300  ;  battle  of, 
its  date,  514,  515;  its  details  ex- 
smined,  5 1 8-5  2 1  ;  commemorated  by 
^schvlus,  522. 

Himeras,  northern,  StSsichoros'  account 
of,  151. 

Himeras,  southern,  victory  of  Therdn 
at,  147;  buttle  of  Syracusans  and 
Akragantines  at,  3*^3. 

Himilk6n,  519.     See  Hamilkar. 

Hipparis,  river,  29. 

Hippias  of  Elia,  Ms  presence  in  Sicily, 
419. 

Hippokratd^,  kinsman  of  TherAn,  rebels 
against  him,  147,  238,  529:  alleged 
notices  of,  in  Pindar,  272,  521. 

Hippokiates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  104 ;  his 
Punic  war,  105;  his  conquests  among 
the  Greek  cities,  ic6;  his  action  at 
Zankle,  1 1 2-114;  his  war  with  Syra- 
cuse, 1 1 6-1 19 ;  he  restores  Kamarina, 
119;  his  Sikel  wars,  120,  12 1 ;  his 
death,  121  ;  history  of  his  sons,  121- 
1 24 ;  events  at  his  accession,  496, 
497;  confused  accounts  of,  542. 

Hippdnion,  story  of  Geldn's  garden  at, 
212. 

Hippys  of  Rhcgion,  date  of,  160. 

Holm,  A.,  on  the  war  of  454  B.C.,  552  ; 
on  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440-443  ; 
on  Achradina,  446-448  ;  on  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Himera,  478,  479, 
515  ;  on  the  date  of  Empedoklds,  559. 

Hybla,  Galeatic,  standJs  aloof  firom 
Ducetius,  365. 

Hybla,  H6raian,  death  of  Hippokrat^s 
at,  121. 

Hypsas,  river  at  Akragas,  227. 

Hyrminos,  river,  33  ;  battle  at,  37. 


I. 


lamblichoB,   his   account  of  Phalaris, 

475- 
lamids,  prophetic  family,  90. 

lapygians,  notices  of,  253  ;  their  defeat 
of  Taran tines  and  Rhegines,  254. 

Ibykos  of  Rhfigion,  his  presence  in 
Sicily,  154;  his  death  avensred  by 
cranes,  155  ;  his  legends  of  H^raklds 
and  Achilleus,  ib. ;  his  witness  to  the 
mole  of  Ortygia,  504. 

Inessa,  settled  as  JBtna,  322. 

Ingulf,  forgery  of  compared  with  that 
of  Phalaris,  64,  468. 

Inykon,  Hippias*  lecture  at,  419. 

loulis,  birthplace  of  Sim6nid6s,  258. 
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ISantoni  at  Akrai,  21. 

Ischia.     See  Pithdkousa. 

Isokrat^,  hia  life,  429 ;  on  Evagoras, 

433  t  on  Bousiris,  470. 
Ispica,  valley  of,  26. 
Isthmian  games  at  Syracuse,  268,  532. 
Italy,  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in, 

5,  6;   advance  of  the  native  races, 

248. 
Izidn,  mention  of  by  Pindar,  537. 


J. 

Justin,  on  events  after  the  death  of 
D6rien8,  482  ;  on  Darius' embisHy  to 
Carthage,  483. 

Jupiter  Imperator,  442. 


K. 

Kadmos  of  Kds,  resign*'  the  tyranny, 
1 10;  settles  at  Zankld,  11 1  ;  his 
mission  to  Delphi,  182,  183. 

Kalamis,  artist  employe<i  by  Deino- 
men6s  son  of  Hierdn,  552. 

KalS  AktO,  proposed  Ionian  settlement 
at,  109,  no ;  its  settlement  by  Duce- 
tins,  378-380;  its  relation  to  the 
Sikel  movement,  380-381 ;  its  later 
history,  384,  385. 

Kallias,  lamid  prophet,  90. 

Kallipolis  conquered  by  Hippokrates, 
106. 

Kallimachos,  on  Phalaris,  460. 

Kallistratos,  on  Pindar's  ode  to  Xeno- 
krates,  534. 

Kamarina,  its  foundation,  28 ;  its  site, 
29-32;  its  lake,  29,  30;  mention  of, 
by  Pindar  and  Clnudian,  29 ;  its  coins, 
30,  320 ;  temple  of  Athen6,  31  ;  its 
walls,  32 ;  its  wood,  32,  33;  extent  of 
its  territory,  33  ;  a  dej>en(lency  of 
Syracuse,  34,  35  ;  its  revolt,  35  ;  its 
war  with  Syracuse  and  destruction, 
36,  37  ;  site  ceded  to  Hippokrates, 
119;  he  rebuilds  the  town,  ib. ;  de- 
stroyed by  Geldn,  130,  497  ;  its  re- 
storation, 318  ;  its  new  citizens,  319  ; 
oracle  about,  440. 

Kapys,  rebels  against  Therdn,  147, 
238,  529 ;  alleged  references  to  him 
in  Pindar,  272,  531. 

Ki^menai,  fouudiation  of,  23  ;  its  site 
at  SiMiccafomo,  25  ;  description  of, 
25,  26 ;  occupied  by  the  Gamoroi, 
126. 

Katane,  power  of  Chardndas  at,  59,  61  ; 
no  mention  of,  under  Gel6n,  137,  2 1 1 , 
214;     tomb  of  StOsichoros  at,  150, 


507,   508 ;   restoration  of,  323  ;  its 

coins,  tb. 
Kingship,  survivals  of  in  the  Greek 

commonwealths,    9,     10,    432-435 ; 

beginnings  of  in  England,  10 ;    its 

relation  to  tyranny,  53-55  ;  question 

of  in  the  ca^  of  Geldn,  UierOn,  and 

Th6rdn,  501,  502. 
Kinyps,  settlement  of  Ddrieus  at,  85. 
Eleandros,   his   tyranny  at  Gela  and 

death,    104 ;   its  date,  479 ;   events 

after  liis'death,  497. 
ELleandros,  son  of  Hippokrates,  122. 
Kleomen^i*,  preferred  to  Ddrieus,  84,  85. 
Kleophrdn.    See  Leophrdn. 
Kohler,  on  the  Athenian  inscription, 

554- 
Korax,  his  oratory,  329,  330,  549  ;  his 

political  position,  ib. ;  alleged  refer- 
ences to  him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Korkyra,  compared  with  Kamarina.  35 ; 
her  joint  mediation  with  Corinth, 
118. 

Kds,   birthplace  of  Epicharmos,    283, 

543. 

KottahoMj  invented  in  Sicily,  401. 

Kpaytras,  word,  531. 

Krastos,  alleged  birthplace  of  Epichar- 
mos, 283,  543. 

Krathis,  battle  of  Sybaris  and  Krotdn 
by,  89,  90. 

Krotdn,  accounts  of  its  war  with  Sybaris, 
89,  90;  Hier6n  protects  the  Sybarites 
against,  237.  526,527. 

KvWvpioij   use  and    meaning    of   the 

word,  437-439- 
Kydippd,  wife  of  Anaxilas,  144. 
Kyllyrioij  their  position  at  Syracuse, 

13. 
Kymd,  its  greatness,   248 ;   its  haven, 

ih. ;  tyranny  of  Aristoddmos  at,  249 ; 
attacked  by  the  Etruscann,  250;  de- 
livered by  Hier6n,  t&.,  493 ;  import- 
ance of  the  victory,  252. 
Kyrdne,  kings  of,  433,  433 ;  vassal  of 
Persia,  513. 


L. 


Laios,  prophecies  of,  86. 

Lfttomiai  at  Syracuse,  43,  44. 

Laws,  their  character  in  early  timet, 

59.  6o- 
Lednidas,    his    alleged    relations  with 

Sicily,  482,  483. 
Leontinoi,  tyranny  of  Panaitios  at,  56  ; 
its  war  with  Megara,  57  ;  its  alleged 
conquest  by  Phalaris,  79.  467 ;  it«  re- 
lation to  Hippokratds,  1 06 ;  its  ifounda- 
tioii,  427. 
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Le6nymos  of  Krotdn,  legend  of,   152, 

153- 
LeophrAn,   son  of  Anaxilas,   his   war 

with  Lokroi,   240,  490;    his  death, 

241  ;  hia  Olympic  victory,  491. 
Le^prep^s,  father  of  Sim6nid6s,  258. 
Leukd,  island  of  the  heroes,  152. 
AiAv/SoToc,  no  such  people,  551. 
Lilybaion,    confuted    with    Motya  by 

DiodArDH,  340,  550. 
Livy,  his  notice   of  Achradina,    445 ; 

ofTycha,  546. 
Lloyd,  W.  W.,  quoted,  492,  494,  534, 

537.  540- 
Lokroi,  war  of  Anaxilas  and  Leophron 

against,  490  ;  ntory  of  the  vow,  ib. ; 

delivered  by  Hierdn,  537. 
Lorenz,  0.,  on  Epicharmos,  542,  543. 
Lucanians,  their  advance   against  the 

Greekn,  6. 
Lucian,  his  discourses  on  Phalaris,  47 1  - 

-♦75. 
LykophrOn,  his  scholiast  on  Phalaris, 

460,465. 

Lykortiis,  sets  up  the  statue  of  Phor- 

mis,  133. 


M. 


Maktauros,  alleged  birthplace  of  Stfisi- 

choros,  149. 
Makt6rion,  succession  from  Gela,  loi. 
Mamerkos,  brother  of  St^sichoros,  150. 
Mauicrtire  wine,  400. 
Mamertiuus.     See  Mamerkos. 
Mamertium,  town  in  Bruttium,  507. 
MantikloH,  son  of  AiistomenOs,  484. 
Marcius,  (iaius,  legend  of,  221. 
Massalia,  its  history,  5. 
Mazaka,   laws  of  Chardudas  sung  at, 

454- 
Me<ie,  use  of  the  n;>me,  108. 

M^deia,  her  marriage  with  Achilleus, 

155. 
/i€7uA.o7roA.<€s,  epithet  of  Syracuse,  139. 

Megara,  Old,  trial  and  execution  of 
TIjraaydaios  at,  298;  tomb  of  Em- 
pedokl^3  at,  559 

Mtgara,  Sicilian,  its  first  war  with 
Leoutinoi,  57  ;  its  treatment  by 
GelAn,  131,  132,  497-499;  presence 
of  Epicharmos  at,  283. 

Melanippos,  story  of,  72,  73. 

Melite,  inscriptions  from,  560, 

Meltzer,  0  ,  on  the  embassy  of  Darius  to 
Carthf  ge,  483  ;  on  the  alliance  of 
Persia  and  Carthage,  510;  on  the 
battle  of  Himera.  521. 

Mena;.     See  Mcntenum. 

Mcnuinum,     whether     birthplace     of 
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DucetiuB,  361  ;  its  position  and  re- 
mains, 362-364 ;  compared  with  his 
other  foundations,  378,  380,  385  ;  its 
relations  to  Mei^at  and  Ncai,  563, 
564. 

Mcvcu,  563. 

M*  ssana,  Messdu^,  name  transferred  to 
Zankie,  115,  316,317,486,487,489; 
its  coins,  488. 

Messapians,  distinguished  &om  the 
lapygians,  253. 

Messenian  wars,  notice  of,  484. 

Messenians  of  Pelop<mn£so8,  settlement 
of  in  Sicily,  317,  487  ;  legendary 
settlement  at  Zankl^,  485. 

Metdn,  father  of  Empedokles,  345  ;  his 
settlement  at  Thourioi,  559. 

Mezger,  F. ,  his  account  of  Syracuse,  271, 
45 1  ;  on  Achraiiina,  45 1  ;  on  the 
odea  to  CTiroiuio.H,492  ;  on  references 
in  Pindar,  531. 

Midiis  of  Akragas,  his  Olympic  victory, 
269. 

Mikythos,  guardian  of  the  sons  of 
Anaxilas,  241  ;  his  rule  at  Rh6gion, 
254 ;  his  foundation  of  Pyxous,  ih. ; 
his  trial,  gifts  ^"d  death,  301,  302  ; 
his  retirement,  544-546  ;  his  statues, 
545  ;   his  position,  545,  546. 

Mildtos,  fall  of,  108. 

Mile5(iaus,  share  in  the  Samian  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  no. 

Mime«,  416. 

Mineo.     See  Mensenum. 

Miu6a,  foundation  of  Euryledn  at,  96  ; 
its  later  history,  97.   See  HSrakleia. 

Minds,  restoration  of  his  bones,  296. 

Miracles,  pagan  and  mediaeval,  351 ,  561 . 

Mitford,  W. ,  on  the  accession  of  Geldn, 
499  ;  on  the  alliance  with  Carthage, 
510 ;  on  the  return  of  Ducetius,  567  ; 
nature  of  his  history,  568. 

Mommsen,  T.,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 
and  C-arthage,  511. 

Morgantia,  taken  by  Ducetius,  365  ; 
called  lireeK,  566. 

Motya,  its  coin^,  ^23  ;  confounded  with 
Lilybaion,  550;  with  Motyca,  552. 

Motyca,  confounded  with  Motya,  552. 

Motyon,  taken  and  lost  by  Ducetius, 
369-372  ;  its  name,  369. 

Movers,  on  AiAu/PoToi,  551. 

Mure,  \V.,  quoted,  509. 

Myl^tids,  their  banishment,  24. 


N. 


NaxoH  conquered  by  Hippokrat63,  106. 
Nese.     See  Mensenumi. 
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Neaiton,  its  fonndation,  17. 
Neanthds,  his  account  of  EpichannoB, 

543- 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Africa  and  Spain, 

513- 
Nemean  games  at  JEin&f  founded  by 

Hierdn,  286,  532. 
Netuin.     See  Neaiton. 
Nikasippos,  536. 
Nikokl^,    fkther-in-law    of    Hierdn, 

235- 
NikomachoSy  charioteer  of  Xenokrat^s, 

/34- 
Nisa,  possible  reference  to,  in  Sapphd, 

149. 
Nomai,  battle  at,  371 ;    place  of  Duce- 

tius'  defeat.  563,  565. 
Noto,  Old  and  New,  17. 


O. 

Oanis,  river,  33. 

Olympia,  gifts  of  Gel6n  at,  a  12. 

Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  47 ;  Hippo- 
krat^'  treatment  of,  117,  1 1 8. 

Orders,  use  of,  in  architecture,  409, 
410. 

Oresteia  of  ^schylus,  when  acted, 
278. 

Ortygia,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole,  139,  140;  practically  the  akro- 
polis  of  Syracuse,  140  ;  occupied  by 
Thrasyboulos,  305  ;  by  the  mercen- 
aries, 312;  temples  on,  440-443; 
called  a  peninsula,  505,  537. 

Ostracinm,  Athenisui,  its  real  nature, 

332,  333. 
Ovid,  his  account  of  Sapphd,  149. 

P. 

Piestum.     See  Poseiddnia. 

Palazzuolo.     See  Akrai. 

Palica,  foundation  of  Ducetius,  366- 
368  ;  compared  with  his  other  founda- 
tions, 378  ;  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  386. 

Palici,  their  relation  to  Ducetius,  364, 
366. 

Panaitios  of  I^eontinoi,  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily,  56 ;  his  trick  for 
seizing  the  tyranny,  56. 

Pantards,  his  Olympic  victory,  104. 

Pantheia,  raised  from  the  dead  by  Em- 
ped(»kl6rt,  355,  561,562. 

Parasite,  character  of,  398. 

Pariau  Chronicle,  on  the  date  of  the 
Oamoroi,  436. 

ParinenidCs,  his  relations  to  Empedo- 
kl6s,  561. 


Pansaniaa,  his  relations  to  Empedoklds, 
561. 

Pausanias,  his  notice  of  the  expedition 
of  Ddrieus,  88  ;  his  confusion  as  to 
the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484,  485 ;  the 
story  comes  from  Rhianos,  484-488  ; 
on  St^ichorofl,  507 ;  quotes  the 
Glaukos  of  ^schylus,  522;  on  the 
offerings  of  Mikythos,  545  ;  on  the 
offerings  of  Akiiigas,  551,  552,  555  ; 
his  confusion  of  Motya  and  Motyca, 

552. 
Pediarchos,  6el6n*8  captain  of  archers, 

Peithagoras,  tyrant  of  Selinous,  96. 
Periklds,  compared  with  Empedokl^, 

344- 
PerihuM,  Perillos,  artist  of  the  brazen 

bull,  75,  464,  465. 

Persia,  advance  of,  in  Asia,  108  ;  use  of 
the  name,  ib.\  its  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, 166,  169  ;  its  intercourse  with 
the  west,  167  ;  kings  of,  their  policy, 
512. 

Persian  war  in  Greece,  its  character, 
163. 

Persians,  play  of  Epicharmos,  285. 

Persians  of  ^schylus  acted  at  Syra- 
cuse, 279. 

Personal  service  under  tyrants, 
105, 

Petalism,  its  institution  and  working 
at  Syracuse.  332-335- 

Petrdn  of  Himera,  hb  name  and  philo- 
sophy, 159,  160. 

Pfslz,  M.,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia  and 
Carthage,  510. 

Phaiax  makes  the  drains  at  Akragas, 
231. 

Phalaris,his  tyranny  at  Akragas,  64-77  * 
his  forged  letters,  64,  468,  469  ;  his 
birthplace,  65;  Aristotle's  account  of, 
65,  66;  his  rise  to  power,  66-68  ;  ex- 
aggeration of  his  dominion,  69  ;  his 
Sikan  warfare,  60-70 ;  his  later  repu- 
tation, 70;  apologies  for  him,  71  ; 
spares  Charit6n  and  Melanippoe,  7a, 
73 ;  compared  with  Dionysios,  74 ; 
his  bull,  74-77,  461-466 ;  his  over- 
throw, 77f  477  ;  his  death,  78  ;  local 
importance  of  his  story,  79;  small 
real  knowledge  of  him,  458 ;  his  date, 
459;  his  name,  birtljplace,  and 
parentage,  460,  461 ;  other  stories  of, 
466,  467;  extent  of  his  dominions, 
tb.  ;  no  connexion  with  Himera, 
466 ;  motives  for  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  469,  470 ;  Lucian*s  discourse 
on,  471,  475;  his  alleged  dealings 
with  Pythagoras,  475,  476. 
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Phayllos,  Syracusan  admiral,  his  banish- 
ment, 336. 

Pherenikoa,  horse  of  Hierdn,  275. 

PhilaminOn,  wrestles,  498. 

Phil6ni6n,  his  references  to  Sicily,  399. 

Philip  of  Macedonia  compared  with 
Ducetius,  359-361. 

Philippos  of  Krotdn,  his  story,  death, 
and  honours,  88,  95. 

Philistos,  his  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  36. 

Phcenicia,  its  position  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  168  ;  its  mediation 
between  Persia  and  Carthage,  169- 
512. 

Phoenicians,  their  position  at  S3rra- 
cuse,  13;  their  repulse  of  DOrieus, 
92-95 ;  their  imitation  of  Greek  coins, 

423- 

Phoinix  of  Akragas,  destroys  the  tomb 
of  Sim6nid6.s,  264. 

Phormis  of  Mainalos,  his  removal  to 
Syracuse,    1 33 ;    his    offerings,    ib. ; 

•   guardian  of  Gel6n's  son,  214. 

Phormos,  comic  poet,  286. 

Phdtios,  on  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
469. 

Pictures,  411. 

Pindar,  liis  references  to  Sicilian  history, 
I  ;  his  evidence  for  the  brazen  bull, 
75, 162,  461 ;  his  ode  to  Agesias,  134, 
503;  hisodestoTherdn,  147,  270-275; 
his  verses  on  the  battle  of  Himera, 
206,207;  hisodesto  Hier6n,  233,  234, 
242,  270-276,536-542  ;  his  warnings 
to  him,  246,  273-275,  539,  540; 
his  alleged  enmity  with  Bacchylides, 
265  ;  value  and  order  of  his  odes, 
266-276  ;  his  early  odes,  268,  269; 
his  odes  to  princes,  270 ;  his  visit 
to  Sicily.  275,  538;  his  death,  277; 
his  ode  to  Psaumis,  319,  320;  bis 
odes  to  Ohroinios,  491-495  ;  his  visits 
to  him,  493 ;  on  the  forefathers  of 
Hierdn,  527;  character  v'>f  his  scho- 
liasts, 530 ;  his  supposed  relations 
to  Bacchylides,  530,  531  ;  his  ode 
and  fikolion  to  Xenophon  of  Corinth, 
532  ;  his  odes  to  Xenokrat«is  or  Thra- 
syboulos,  532-536  ;  written  after  the 
fall  of  the  Euniienids,  535  ;  their 
special  tone,  536 ;  his  skoiion  to 
Thrasybouloa,  ih.  ;  dates  of  his  o<les 
to  Hieron,  ib. ;  their  oligarchic  tone, 
537  ;    his  use  of  kingly  titles,  540, 

.543- 
Pithekousa,  settlements  on,  251. 

Pittakos,  bis  power  at   Mityl^n^i   59, 

433- 
Plass,  H.  6.,  quoted,  481. 


Plato,  his  relations  to  Gorgias,  413 ;  his 

notice  of  Chardndas,  452. 
Pleb«.    See  Demos. 
Plutarch,  on  Achradina,  445;   on  the 

bull   of  Phalaris,   465  ;   on  GelOn's 

treaty  with  Carthage,  523;   on  the 

temple  of  Dem^ter,  524. 
Polemdn,  on    the  temples  in  Ortygia, 

441. 
Polichna  at  Syracuse,  its  position,  42, 

47 »  49- 
PoUis,  king  of  Syracuse,  8-10,  431-436; 

other  persons  of  the  name,  436. 

Pollux,  on  Gamoroiy  437 ;  on  the  tomb 
of  Stesichoros,  507. 

Polyainos,  his  account  of  Geldn  at 
Megarji,  498 ;  of  his  rise  to  power, 
500  ;  on  the  battle  of  Himera,  519. 

Polybios,  on  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  462, 
463  ;  on  the  embassy  to  Geldn,  516  ; 
his  neglect  of  early  writers,  517. 

Polykleitos.     See  Polykritos. 

Polykritos,  his  account  of  Gellias,  393. 

Polyz^los,  marries  Damareta,  215,  525, 
537  ;  his  position,  215  ;  Hierdn*s  plots 
against  him,  236,  237,  526-529;  his 
relations  to  Therdn,  238,  239;  sup- 
posed references  to,  in  Pindar,  271. 

PoseidCn,  his  temple  at  Himera,  195, 
521. 

Poseidonia  becomes  barbarian,  164. 

Praxiteles  of  Mantineia  and  Kamarina, 
his  Olympic  xictory,  319. 

Prophecies,  collections  of,  86. 

PrOtagoras,  his  prefeence  in  Sicily,  419. 

Proxenos,    his    relations    to    Gorgias, 

413. 
Psaumis,  his  Olympic  victory  and  ode, 

319- 
Puteoli.     See  Dikaiarchia. 

Pyrrhos,  dog  of  Gel6n,  221. 

Pythagoras,  appears  in  the  story  of 
Phalaris,  77,  472,  475 ;  legends  of,  in 
Sicily,  158,  159;  his  relation  to  Epi- 
charmos,  283. 

R. 

Ragusa,  river.     See  Hymiinos. 

lias  Melkart,     See  Herakleia. 

Rhegion,  legislation  of  Chardndas  at, 
61  ;  its  connexion  with  Zankld,  107  ; 
its  constitution,  107,  489  ;  tyranny 
of  Anaxilas  at,  107  ;  its  defeat  by  the 
lapygians,  254 ;  its  relations  to 
Hier6n,  255,  256. 

Rhetoric,  beginnings  of  the  art,  329. 

Rhitor»y  415. 

Rhianos,  his  poem  on  the  Messenian 
War,  484,  488. 
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Rifriscolaro,  river,  3a. 

Rome,  story  of  com  sent  by  Gel6n  to, 

221. 
RoBBolini,  not  the  site  of  Kasxnenai, 

35- 


S. 


Sabyllos,  kills  Kleandros  of  Gela,  104. 
Sacrifices,  human,  at  Carthi^e,  523. 
Sacrilege,  punishment,  of  at  Delphoi, 

473. 
Sagras,  battle  of,  152,  509. 

SiJamis,  battle  of,  on  the  same  day  as 
Himera,  192,  200,  205,  514. 

SiilinaH,  A.,  on  the  battle  and  temple 
of  Himera.  520,521. 

Samoa,  Samiana,  tyranny  of  Aiakds  at, 
108  ;  migration  from,  to  Sicily,  no  ; 
settlement  at  Zankld,  in;  treaty 
with  Hippokratds,  113;  turned  out 
by  Anaxilaa,  115. 

Santa  Ooce,  remains  at,  33,  34. 

Santii  Maria  dei  Greciy  church  of,  at 
Girgenti,  146. 

Sapphd,  her  visit  to  Sicily,  149,  437. 

Sardinia,  proposed  migration  to,  108. 

Sohubring,  J.,  on  the  temples  in  Orty- 
gia,  440-443;  on  Achradina,  445, 
446. 

Soicli,  not  the  site  of  Kasmenai,  27. 

Scipio  i£milianus,  brings  back  the 
brazen  bull,  462,  463. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  434. 

Sculpture,  advance  in,  40Q. 

Sege.sta,  helps  in  the  repulse  of  Ddrieus, 
92  ;  honours  paid  by  it  to  Philippos, 
95  ;  asks  help  from  Athens,  339 ;  its 
coins,  422  ;  its  relation  to  Carthage 
after  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  481,  484 ; 
its  relations  to  SelinouH,  551,  553  ; 
embassy  from,  to  Athene,  553  ;  com- 
memorative inscription,  554. 

t^slinous,  tyranny  of  Theron  at,  81  ;  its 
warfare  with  Phoenicians,  8  2 ;  tyranny 
of  Peithagoras  at,  96  ;  its  out[)08t  of 
MindJi,  96,  97  ;  tyranny  of  Euryledn 
at,  97 ;  temple  c»f  Zeus  at,  ih. ;  its  rela- 
tions to  Carthage,  98,  48 1 ,  484  ;  its 
relations  to  Hamilkar,  187;  the  let- 
ters intercepted,  196 ;  its  relations  to 
G^ldn,  2 1 1 ;  its  offerings  for  victory  over 
an  unnamed  enemy,  339,  5 $o,  551  ; 
Empedoklds  cleanses fhenvers,  353  ; 
his  worship  there,  354 ;  its  prosperity, 
408  ;  its  temples,  40^-410 ;  its 
sculptures,  409 ;  discoveries  on  the 
western  hill,  410 ;  its  relation  to 
Segei^ta,  551 ;  commemorative  in- 
scription, 553,  555. 


Senate,  action  of,  at  Syracuse,  38. 

Senate  of  a  thoosand,  at  Khdgion, 
489. 

Servius,  on  Kamarina,  440. 

Sicily,  early  prosperity  of  its  Greek 
cities,  I,  2,  6  ;  their  special  advan- 
tages, 3  ;  comparison  with  Italy,  5  ; 
forms  of  tyranny  in,  55  ;  first  re- 
corded war  between  Greeks  in,  56  ; 
its  share  in  Greek  poetry,  14S  ;  w:vr- 
fare  in,  compared  with  Old  Greece, 
170,  171  ;  local  games  in,  268  ;  its 
increased  connexion  with  Old  Greece, 
291;  iis  cities  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrants,  315,  324-327,  356  ;  federal 
tendencies  in,  316  ;  comparison 
with  Old  Greece,  326  ;  warfare  in 
the  west,  338-342  ;  its  prosperity 
between  tlie  two  Punic  invasions, 
388-390  ;  independence  of  its  cities, 
390 ;  its  cookery  and  luxury,  398- 
401  ;  its  fish,  398-400  ;  its  games, 
401  ;  buildings,  if). ;  visitors  to,  417- 
419;  its  increased  dealings  with  Old 
Greece,  427  ;  visitors  from  Old  Greece 
to  its  local  games,  531. 

Sikels,  their  position  at  Syracuse,  13  ; 
their  remains  at  Akrai,  21;  con- 
trasted with  American  Indians,  2  2  ; 
allied  with  Kamarina  against  Syra- 
cuse, 36  ;  their  remains  on  Achradina, 
46  ;  wars  of  Hippokrat^s  with,  1 20  ; 
their  action  in  Ureek  affairs,  306, 
321  ;  compared  with  Lucanians,  358  ; 
their  union  under  Dncetius,  361.  365  ; 
Sikel  element  in  Kal6  Akt4,  380  ; 
their  hellenization,  387,  388,  422- 
^4  ;  their  treatment  in  proverbs  and 
comedy,  420,  421. 

Silius,  reading  of,  about  Ne/ial,  563. 

Simdnid^H,  his  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Himera,  205,  206  ;  his  dialogue  with 
Hier6n,  235  ;  his  mediation  between 
Therdn  and  Hierdn,  238,  528  ;  his 
birth-place,  258 ;  his  poems  on  the 
Persian  wars,  259 ;  htories  dt^  260;  his 
gift  of  memory,  261  ;  his  avarice, 
261 ;  his  ode  to  Anaxilas,  262  ;  his 
intercourse  with  Hier6n,  262-264 ; 
his  burial  and  tomb  at  Akragas,  264 ; 
on  StSsichoros,  509;  poem  on  the 
Eurymeddn,  515. 

Skopas,  his  dealings  with  Simdnidds, 
260,  261. 

SkythSs,  father  of  Kadmos  of  Kds, 
109. 

Skyth^s  of  Zankl^,  called  king,  9,  434  ; 
his  war  with  Anaxils^,  107;  his 
name,  109;  he  invites  the  loniana 
to  Sicily,  ib, ;    his  Sikel  war,    in; 
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imprisoned    by    Hippokrat^,    112  ; 

escapes  to  Darius,  114. 
SophiHtP,  415. 
Sophokl^H,    references     to    Sicily    in, 

417. 
SdphrOn,  his  mimes,  416. 

.Spaccafomo,  site  of  Kasmenai,  25. 

Spaniards,  their  valiant  resistance  at 
Himera,  198. 

Sparta  refuses  help  to  the  Sikeliots,  99. 

Statues,  411. 

StesichoroH,  his  fable,  66,  508  ;  called  of 
Himera,  149,  506  ;  his  descent,  149  ; 
his  true  name,  1 49,  1 50 ;  his  brothers, 
150,  507;  his  alleged  relations  to 
Phalaris,  1 50, 466 ;  his  Geryonfiia,  151, 
509  ;  his  legend  of  Hdrakles,  151, 
^52»509I  story  of  his  blindness,  152- 
J54»  508;  his  tomb,  150,  507;  'his 
parable  of  the  eaj^le,  154;  proverbs 
.-ibout,  507,  508  ;  Homer's  soul  passes 
into  him,  509. 

Strabo,  his  notice  of  Chardndas,  454 ; 
on  the  founding  of  Rhdgion,  489 ;  on 
the  bridge  of  Ortygia,  504,  505  ;  on 
the  Glaukos  of  .^schylus,  522. 

CTparrjyds  auTOKpcLToipy  force  of  the  title, 

i37»5oo  502- 
Stubbs,  W.,  on  miracles,  561. 

Stymphalos,  connexion  of  Agdsias  with, 
^503- 

<TVyK\TJT07j  560. 

Suppliants,  rights  of,  374. 

Syagros,  his  embassy  to  Gel6n,  173, 
175  ;  name  of,  517. 

Sybaris,  possible  birthplace  of  CharAn- 
das,  61 ,  455  ;  alleged  share  of  DOrieus 
in  its  overthrow,  89 ;  its  remnant  de- 
fended by  Hierdn  againnt  Krotdn, 
237  ;  survival  of  kingship  at,  435 ; 
action  of  Polyz61os  at,  526.  527. 

Syracuse,  her  early  and  later  import- 
ance, 8  ;  question  of  kingship  at,  8- 
10 ;  her  early  political  history,  12-14; 
her  settlements,  16;  her  territoriid 
advance,  16-34;  compared  with 
Rome,  1 7 ;  advance  along  the  eastern 
coast,  17,  18  ;  advance  to  the  south, 
1 9 ;  her  territory  compared  with  At- 
tica, 28 ;  her  relations  towards  Kama- 
rina,  34 ;  war  with  Kamarina,  36  ; 
her  relations  with  Gela,  37 ;  civil  dis- 
putes, 37-40  ;  driving  out  of  the  Ga- 
moroif  39 ;  first  Syracusan  democracy, 
40, 1 26 ;  the  oldest  temples,  40-43, 47 ; 
system  of  outposts,  42-48 ;  no  tyrants 
at,  in  early  times,  49  ;  war  of  Hippo- 
krat^s  with,  11 6- 118,  157;  cedes 
Kamarina  to  Hippokrates,  119  ;  sub- 
mits to  Gel6n,  127,  128;  effects  of  his 


possession,  128,  129;  enlargement 
of,  under  Gel6n,  138-143,  447,  448  ; 
taking  in  of  the  outi>osts,  138,139  ; 
the  new  agora  y  140,  141  ;  the  water- 
works, 142  ;  harbours  and  docks,  143 ; 
her  position  and  mission  under  Geldn, 
165  ;  local  games  at,  268 ;  burial  of 
Epicharmos  at,  2S3 ;  d^ite  of  the 
theatre,  288 ;  revolt  of,  against 
Thrasyboulos,  305  ;  the  outer  city 
occupied  by  the  citizens,  306  ;  re- 
storation of  the  commonwealth,  309 ; 
its  decrees,  ib. ;  exclusion  of  the  new 
citizens,  310,  311;  their  resistance, 
312  ;  f(»rtification  of  Tycha,  t6., 
315 ;  new  position  of  Syracuse,  314, 
325-327;  land  questions  at,  327- 
329;  growth  of  rhetoric  at,  329; 
attempts  at  tyranny  at,  330-332 ; 
institution  of  petalism,  332-335  ;  its 
democracy  compared  with  Athens, 
335  ;  Etruscan  wai-s,  336-338  ;  help 
given  to,  by  EmpedoklSs,  354 ;  war 
with  Ducetius,  369-372  ;  he  takes 
refuge  and  is  spared,  373-376 ; 
her  relations  to  Kal^  Akt6,  381 ;  war 
and  rivalry  with  Akniga»<,  382-384; 
Sikel  war,  386,  387;  ^Syracusan 
table,'  397 ;  sumptuary  laws  at,  ib. ; 
the  Sjrraogsan  in  Xenophdn,  398  ;  its 
advance  after  the  fall  of  Ducetius, 
424;  its  schemes  of  conquest,  425, 
426 ;  threatens  the  Chalkidian  towns, 
427  ;  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440- 
443  ;  temples  of  Ddm^tdr  and  Perse- 
phond  at,  524 ;  Isthmian  games  at, 
53^-  — 


T. 


Taras,  unsuccessful  war  with  the  lapy- 
gians,  253,  254  ;  changes  in  its  con- 
stitution, 255  ;  survival  of  kingship 
at,  435. 

Tauromenion,  premature  mention  of, 
167. 

Tegea,  death  of  Mikythos  at,  302  ;  his 
statues  at,  545. 

Telemachos,  overthrows  the  power  of 
Phalaris,  78  ;  his  descent  and  posi- 
tion at  Akragas,  78,  79,  477. 

TMin^s,  his  descent  and  possession  of 
sacred  things,  102  ;  his  mission  to 
Maktdrion,  103 ;  priesthood  of  him- 
self and  his  descendants,  ib. 

Tellias.     Se^  Gellias. 

T^Ios,  island,  102,103. 

Tdlys,  various  accounts  of,  88,  89 ; 
his  position  at  Sybaris,  435. 

Temenit^s,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43. 
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TdrilloB,  tyrant  .of  Himera,  144;  driven 
out  by  Therdn,  1 84 ;  not  heard  of  in 
the  campaign,  185. 

TeatoB,  Sikan  king,  69. 

Thebes,  Hieron's  victory  at,  537. 

ThemiBtokl6s,  his  alleged  exclusion  of 
Hier6n  at  Olympia,  346,  247,  537 ; 
his  alleged  visit  to  Sicily,  287. 

Theognis,  his  relations  to  Old  and  New 
Megara,  156,  157;  his  poem  on  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse,  157. 

Theophrastos,  or  Chardndafl,  453. 

TheoxenoB,  favourite  of  Pindar,  277. 

Thermopylai,  fight  of,  compared  with 
Himera,  514. 

Therdn,  tyrant  of  Akragas,  79,  144; 
his  descent,  144  ;  his  rise  to  power, 
145,  146;  his  character  and  govern- 
ment, 146-148;  odes  of  Pindar  to, 
147;  drives  out  Tfirillos,  184;  oc- 
cupies Himera,  187;  sends  for  help 
from  Geldn,  189;  his  share  in  the 
battle,  1 99 ;  his  works  at  Akragas, 
222-233  ;  compared  with  those  of 
Geldn,  222;  hin  war  with  Hier6n, 
23^*  339  i  ^is  vengeance  at  Himera, 
239»  527  ;  his  new  settlement  there, 
240 ;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256  ; 
his  patronage  of  Simdnides,  263 ; 
odes  of  Pindar  to,  270-273  ;  his  death 
and  tomb,  295,  296 ;  whether  called 
king,  528,  529. 

Thcrdn,  tyrant  of  Selinous,  81,  82. 

Thessalos,  name,  88. 

Thirlwall,  C,  on  Ducetius,  564  ;  on 
Morgantia,  566. 

Thourioi,  CharOndaa  transferred  to,  61  ; 
its  foundation,  427. 

Thrasybouloe,  son  of  Deinomends,  his 
tyranny  at  Syracuse,  304 ;  revolt 
against  him,  305 ;  besieged  by  the 
citizens,  305-308  ;  withdraws  to  Lok- 
roi,  308. 

Thrasvboulos,  son  of  Xenokrat^s,  Pin- 
dar B  ode  to,  298 ;  his  relations  to 
his  father,  534 ;  special  tone  of  the 
odes  to  him,  534-536. 

Thrasydaios,  son  of  Therdn,  his  oppres- 
sion at  Himera,  238,526;  his  tyranny 
at  Akragas,  296;  his  war  with  Hierdn, 
297  ;  his  overtlin)W  and  death  at  Old 
Megara,  297,  298. 

lliucydides,  his  presence  in  Sicily,  419; 
on  S^Tacusan  topography,  447,  449, 
504,  547 ;  on  the  warning  of  MesBana, 
487;  on  the  destruction  of  Kamarina, 
497 ;  on  the  transplantation  of  the 
Megarians,  499. 

Thymbris,  Mount,  water  brought  from, 
to  Syracuse,  14 2. 


Timaios,  his  evidence  for  the  brazen 
bull,  74-76,  46a,  463  ;  on  Chromios, 
493  )  on  the  rise  of  Geldn,  496 ;  on 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  517;  on  the 
battle  of  Himera,  519-521;  on  the 
accession  of  Hierdn,  523  ;  on  Hierdn 
and  Polyzdlos,  528,  529;  on  Darius' 
embassy  to  Carthage,  483  ;  on  Empe- 
dokles,  559,  561. 

Tisias,  original  name  of  St^ichoros, 
149.  150. 

Tisias,  pupil  of  Korax,  330,  549;  teacher 
of  Gorgias,  412  ;  alleged  reference  to 
him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Torture,  barbarian,  76,  77. 

Transplantations  of  men,  130. 

Trapani,    changes    in    the    coast    at, 

94. 
Trinakia,  taken  by  Syracusans,  387. 

Triopos,  sanctuary  at,  loa. 

Trireme,  house  at  Akragas,  story  of, 

392. 
Tycha,   quarter  of  Syracuse,  its  extent 
and    fortifications,    306,    312,    313, 
314,  546-548 ;  origin  of  the  name, 

548. 
Tyndaridn,  his  attempt  at  tyranny  at 

Syracuse,  33^332- 

Tyranny,  commonly  shortlived,  54, 
292  ;  fonns  of  in  Sicily,  55 ;  later 
forms  of,  ib. ;  effect  of  hereditary 
succession  in,  293,  294 ;  levelling 
effect  of,  294,  325. 

Tyrant,  force  of  the  name,  50 ;  its 
meaning  under  the  Empire,  50,  51  ; 
its  relation  to  kingship,  51-54; 
nature  of  their  power,  52,  54  ;  most 
common  in  colonies,  55,  435  ;  differ- 
ent position  of  tyrants  in  Sicily 
and  in  Old  Greece,  104  ;  their  patron- 
age of  poets  and  philosophers,  257  ; 
dress  of,  519. 

Tzetzds,  John,  accepts  the  letters  of 
Phalaris,  460  ;  on  the  bull,  464. 


V. 

Valerius   Maximus,   on   the   death   of 
Chardndas,  454 ;  on  that  of  Phalarii, 

477- 
VaBes.  412. 

Vassalage,  cases  of,  106. 

Ve.sBa,  war  of  Phalaris  with,  69. 

Villainage    in     the     Greek     colonies, 

I3-. 
Volflcians,  whether  hired  by  Carthage, 

17a. 

Vvlcaniits  collis  at  Agrigentum,  406, 
407. 
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Xenokrat^,  brother  of  Therdn,  147, 
532  ;  his  victories  in  the  games,  147, 
534  ;  ode  of  Simdnidds  to,  264  ;  odes 
of  Pindar  to,  268,  269,  273,  534-53^ »' 
dead   when  the  odes  were  written, 

535- 
Xenophan^s  of  Koloph6n,  his  visit  to 

Sicily,  157  ;  Mh  experience  of  tyrants, 

158  ;    his  intercourse  with   Hierdn, 

265. 
Xenophdn,  his  dialogue  of  Hierdn,  235  ; 

his  Symposium,  398. 
Xenophdn  of  Corinth,  his  victories  in 

Sicily,  268. 
Xerxes,  his  negotiations  with  Carthage, 

169 ;  his  march,  173. 


Z.    . 

Zaleukos,  his  date  and  laws,  60,  455. 

Zankld,  its  relation  to  Hippokratds, 
106 ;  its  connexion  with  Ehdgion, 
107 ;  its  king  SkythSs,  107  ;  seized 
by  the  Samians,  1 1 1 ;  its  army  en- 
slaved by  Hippokratds,  113;  occupied 
by  Anaxilas,  115;  name  changed  to 
Me88ana,i5.,3i6,3i7  ;  separated&om 
Hh^on,  315;  new  citizens  planted 
in  its  territory,  316. 

Z6ndn  of  Hyel6,  connected  with  Pha- 
laris,  476.  477. 

Zens,  his  robe  in  the  Syracusan  Olym- 
pieion,  118  ;  his  temple  at  Akragas, 
66,  67,  80,  80,  81,  402-406. 
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